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National Trust, comprises over 400 ha. There 
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and a silk mill at Little Hallingbury. Among 
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At Netherhall, Roydon, are the remains of a 15th- 
century gatehouse. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Tuts volume of the Victoria History of Essex is the seventh to be published under 
the co-operative system described in the editorial note to volume IV. Essex County 
Council, and the councils of the London Boroughs of Barking, Havering, Newham, 
Redbridge, and Waltham Forest have continued and have substantially increased 
their grants. ‘The Essex Victoria County History Committee, formed mainly of 
representatives of the Local Authorities, has continued to survey the progress of 
the work under the chairmanship of Sir William Addison. Mr. William H. Liddell 
has continued as Honorary Secretary, Mr. Geoffrey J. Clements as Honorary 
Treasurer, and Mr. Kenneth H. Sleat as Honorary Assistant Secretary. The 
University of London expresses its thanks to them, to the other officers and 
members of the committee, and to the participating Local Authorities for their 
generous grants. During the preparation of the present volume assistant editorships 
were held by Miss Vanessa A. Harding (1977-9) and by Mrs. Beryl A. Board and 
Mrs. Norma Knight (both from 1979). Mrs. Wendy Stubbings, editorial assistant 
(1977-81) was succeeded by Mrs. Shirley Durgan, who was promoted research 
officer in 1982. At an earlier stage of the volume some editorial assistance was given 
by Mr. J. Howson. 

‘The structure and aims of the Victoria History as a whole are outlined in the 
General Introduction to the History (1970). As in volumes IV-VII the brief 
descriptions of the earlier parochial registers of each parish, commonly included 
in the topographical volumes of the History, have not been considered necessary, 
because of the publication by the County Council of Essex Parish Records, 
1240-1894 (1950; revised edn. 1966). 

The compilers have again received help from many persons, whose kindness is 
acknowledged in the footnotes of the volume and in the lists of plates and of maps. 
Mspecial thanks are due to Mr. J. McCann, Mr. K. G. Farries, and Mr. J. R. 
Hayston for providing information or commenting on drafts, and to Thurrock 
Historical Society for providing a set of Panorama. Much assistance has also 
been received from Brentwood District Council, the Charity Commission, the 
Church Commissioners, Epping Forest District Council (Housing and Planning 
departments), Essex County Council (Education, Highways, and Planning depart- 
ments), Grays Central Library, the Greater London Record Office, Harlow 
Development Corporation, Harlow District Council, Harlow Museum, and 
Thurrock Museum. As with previous volumes valuable services of many kinds 
have been rendered by the Essex Record Office. The Department of the Environ- 
ment has continued to allow the use of its unpublished lists of buildings of 
architectural or historical interest. 
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AVELEY 


AVELEY lies beside the Thames, 26 km. east of 
London and 6.5 km. north-west of Grays Thur- 
rock.! The ancient parish comprised 2,695 a. 
(1,091 ha.).” It became part of Purfleet urban 
district in 1929 and of Thurrock urban district in 
1936. From 1974 it formed the westernmost 
ward of the borough of Thurrock.* Part of Aveley 
is still rural, but in its north-east corner is the 
large Belhus housing estate built by the London 
county council. 

The village stands on rising ground north of 
the river Mardyke, which flows south-west to 
join the Thames at Purfleet. West of Purfleet are 


1 O.S. Map 1/25,000, TQ 47/57, 48/58 (1971 edn.). This 
article was completed in 1979. 

2 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, LX XXIII (1869-73 edn.). 

8 Thurrock Official Guide (1978). 


Aveley marshes, bordering the ‘Thames for 1.6 
km. towards Wennington. North-west of the 
village the land rises to over 30 m. at Sandy Lane. 
The soil is mainly sand and gravel, with some 
clay and chalk.! 

From the 11th century to the 17th Aveley was 
a large and flourishing village. ‘The recorded 
population was 30 in 1066 and 33 in 1086.° 
Twenty-six Aveley men were assessed to the lay 
subsidy in 1327 and 73 in 1523; on both occasions 
those figures were exceeded, in Chafford 
hundred, only by Brentwood and South Weald.® 
In 1670 there were 84 houses in the parish; only 


4 Morant, Essex, i. 84; V.C.H. Essex, i. 6-7, map before 
p. 1; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878). 

® V.C.H. Essex, i. 457, 475, 49°, 545, 563. 
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Brentwood and Upminster had more.’ During 
the next two centuries, however, growth was 
relatively slow, probably because the large area of 
parkland restricted building. In 1801, with a 
population of 543, Aveley ranked only sixth in 
the hundred, and by 1901, with 1,060, it had sunk 
to tenth. In 1931, the last year for which there are 
separate census figures, the population was 
2,003.° After the Second World War the building 
of the Belhus estate brought a rapid increase. In 
1961 the estate contained 22,212 inhabitants, 
mainly in Aveley. There were 5,897 in the rest of 
the ancient parish.° 

The remains of prehistoric elephants, found 
during gravel digging north of Sandy Lane, are 
displayed at the Natural History Museum, Lon- 
don.'° In the same area have been found traces of 
Iron Age and Roman occupation up to the 5th 
century.'! The medieval village grew up on the 
lower ground near the church, along the road 
(High Street) which continued east to Stifford 
and South Ockendon. West of the village, the 
main road ran north as Mill Road and Romford 
Road to Upminster and Romford.!* Sandy Lane, 
which branches west from Mill Road towards 
Wennington, Rainham, and London, was the 
western end of an old road from Wennington to 
Stifford which bypassed the village.’® In 1630 
Lord Barrett obtained powers to close the eastern 
end, which ran along the southern boundary of 
Belhus park, and during the following years it 
was taken into the park.'‘ Romford Road was 
known in 1359 and later as Bredle Street.! In the 
18th century it was believed to have been a 
Roman road.'® In 1713 Aveley and Upminster 
parishes agreed to share the cost of maintaining 
the part of it north of Running Water. A post 
marking the parish boundary presumably gave 
its name to the adjoining White Post wood.'’ 
Ship Lane, which runs south from the village to 
West Thurrock and Grays, crossing the Mardyke 
at Causeway bridge, was in existence by 1593.!® 
Purfleet Road, which runs west from the village, 
was also known, in the 19th century and later, as 
Water Lane.'® It existed in 1593 as a manor way 
leading to Fanns Farm, Marshfoot House, and 
Tunny Mead.?° Gravel Pit Lane, which ran 
south from Sandy Lane to Water Lane, had fallen 
into disuse by 1809, when its closure was 


BeEok. OL OPRID hy 5: 

8 Census, 1801, 1901, 1931. 

® Sparkes ‘Thurrock Bibl.’ p. xix. 

10 Thurrock Loc. Hist. S. Jnl. ix. 48-52; C. Harrold, 
Discovering Thurrock, 6. 

Bea... Essex, 111, 45, 

12 Map of Essex (1678); Map of Essex (1777); O.S. Map 6”, 
Essex, LX XXIII (1869-73 edn.). 

EER. O,, O/SR 323/46. 

4 E.R.O., D/DL 013; D/DL Z24; E.R.O., Q/SR 328/39; 
P.R.O., ASS 35/88/2(13). The road is shown, however, on 
Map of Mdx., Essex and Herts. [1722]. 

Pee O., O/DL 11/169, 550: 

16 Morant, Essex, i. 84; E.R.O., D/DL Z24; Palin, Stifford, 


‘GRE 

7 ELR.O., D/P 157/8/2; O.S. Map 6”, Essex, LXXV 
(1869-73 edn.). 

18 F.R.O., D/DTh M18. 

19 ©.S. Map 1/25,000, TQ 47/57, 48/58 (1971 edn.); O.S. 
Map 6”, Essex, LX XXIII (1869-73 edn.). 

20 E.R.O., D/DTh M18. 

21 E.R.O., D/P 157/8/3; Map of Essex (1777); O.S. Map 1”, 
Essex (1805 edn.). 

22 0.S. Map 6”, Essex, LX XXIII (1869-73 edn.). 
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ordered.*! By 1866 it was no more than a 
footpath.”* In the 1760s, after the building of the 
gunpowder magazine at Purfleet, the Board of 
Ordnance made a new and more direct road from 
Purfleet alongside the marsh to Wennington and 
London.” That road, later called London Road, 
was lined with trees, fenced with posts and rails, 
and gated at each end. In 1827 the Board, no 
longer wishing to maintain the road, proposed to 
dedicate it to the public, in spite of opposition 
from Aveley and Wennington.”! In 1925 London 
Road became part of the London-Southend 
arterial road, which crosses the Mardyke south- 
east of Fanns Farm.’ The Aveley bypass, com- 
pleted by 1969, runs east from the junction of 
Sandy Lane and Mill Road, to Stifford Road east 
of High Street.?® 

Causeway (Cauce, Cawsie) or Aveley bridge 
over the Mardyke, between Aveley and West 
Thurrock, was mentioned in 1364, when it was 
said to have been built by William Brinson in the 
reign of Edward II, to improve communication 
between his manors of Aveley and West Thur- 
rock.?’ The bridge remained the joint responsi- 
bility of the lords of the two manors until 1664 
or later, but by 1769 it had become a county 
bridge.*8 In 1760 it was said to be a wooden 
bridge.”® It was rebuilt in brick in 1816, widened 
in 1844, replaced by a new iron bridge in 1862, 
and again rebuilt c. 1930.°° 

The medieval pattern of settlement changed 
little before the zoth century. In 1777 most of the 
houses were in High Street.*! Aveley manor 
house, south-east of the church, had disappeared 
by 1593, and Bumpstead was demolished some 
time after 1719.°” The principal building in the 
parish was Belhus, seat of the Barrett-Lennards, 
rebuilt by 1526 and emparked in the early 17th 
century.®? It survived until 1957. Marshfoot 
House, at the west end of Water Lane, stood on 
the site of an earlier house.*4 From 1773 to 1787 
it served as the workhouse for Aveley and 
Stifford.®® It had disappeared by 1954.°* Among 
other houses existing in 1777 were Pond Farm, 
probably named from a 14th-century family, and 
the Parsonage (later Parsonage Farm), both in 
Water Lane, Heath House, south-east of Belhus, 
Fanns Farm, near Marshfoot House, and Courts, 
north of the village.*” Of those only Fanns Farm 


23 V.C.H. Essex, vii. 181; below, West Thurrock, intro- 
duction. 
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280.8. Map 1/25,000, TQ 47/57, 48/58 (1971 edn.); 
C. Harrold, Discovering Thurrock, 5. 

27 Pub. Work in Medieval Law (Selden Soc. xxxii), 91-4; 
Map of Essex (1777); O.S. Map 1/25,000, TQ 47/57, 48/58 
(1971 edn.). 

*8 F.A.T.N.S. xix. 290; P.R.O. ASS 35/68/T(45); E.R.O., 
Q/CP 4; E.R.O., Q/SR 349/143; Q/SR 394/12; Hist. Essex by 
Gent. iv. 339. 
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30 ER.O,, D/DL O45; E.R:O., D/SR'8; E.R.O., Q/SO 22, 
24; E.R.O., Q/ABz 3/1; inf. from E.C.C. Highways Dept. 

31 Para. based on Map of Essex (1777). 

32 E.R.O., D/DTh M18; D/DL E7; below, Manors 
(Aveley, Bumpstead). 

33 Below, Manors (Belhus). 
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and Courts survive. In the early roth century 
Aveley Hall was built south of the church, and a 
new Vicarage in Mill Road, on a site inclosed 
from the common.*® 

In the 14th century there was a ferry from 
Aveley across the Thames, and to London. It was 
last mentioned in 1374.°° The use of the Mardyke 
for navigation is discussed below.*° In the 1820s 
and 1830s Aveley was served by a daily coach 
between Horndon-on-the-Hill and London, and 
by various carriers.4! The London, Tilbury, and 
Southend railway, opened in 1854 as far as 
Tilbury, passed through the south-west corner of 
Aveley, with a station at Purfleet, 3 km. from the 
village. The branch from Grays was opened as far 
as Upminster in 1892, with a station at South 
Ockendon, 3 km. north-east of Aveley village, 
and was extended to Romford in 1893.7 

In 1876 Aveley was said to be a quiet agri- 
cultural village with a long street of small houses 
and cottages, some timber framed and plastered, 
with ‘a decent inn, the Old Ship’.*® That inn, 
recorded from 1754, still stands at the corner of 
High Street and Ship Lane.“ An earlier inn on 
the site, the Swan, was mentioned in 1498, 1577, 
and 1618.*° The Crown and Anchor, formerly 
the Cock, High Street, which also survives, is 
recorded from 1618.*® Behind a late-18th- or 
early-19th-century front with parapet it has the 
plan and roof form of a late medieval hall and 
cross wing house. The Lennard Arms, London 
Road, was formerly the Crown and Cushion, first 
recorded in 1779.7?” It has an early 19th-century 
front with rear portions dating from the 16th and 
17th centuries. The Harrow, mentioned in 1566, 
stood opposite the church in High Street.** It was 
demolished by 1850.*° The Prince Albert, also in 
High Street, formerly in a 16th-century build- 
ing,°° had been demolished by 1954 and was later 
rebuilt. Many of the timber framed cottages 
remained until after the Second World War, but 
by 1954 only two or three survived.*! Two old 
farmhouses remain in Aveley. Fanns Farm, east 
of London Road, stands on the site of a house 
recorded from 1339.°2 It was rebuilt in the mid 
18th century, to a double pile plan, two storeys 
high, which has survived largely unaltered.>? The 
farm buildings, although altered in the roth 
century, retain the basic form of two identical 
stockyards with yellow brick ranges.*4 Courts, 
lying north of the village, was probably named 
from the le Curt family in the 13th century, and is 


38 E.R.O., D/CT 12; O.S. 6”, Essex, LX XXIII (1869-73 
edn.). 

39 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 150; Vii, p. 493; Vili, p. 171; X, p. 480; 
XIV, pp. 7-11. 

4° Below, West Thurrock, introduction. 

41 Pigot’s Dir. Essex (1826), 517; (1832); 654; (1839), 80; 
Pee Dir. Essex (1848), 192; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1845, 
1859). 

2 E. Carter, Hist. Geog. Brit. Rlys. 333. 

43 Thorne, Environs Lond. 17. 

44 E.R.O., Q/SBb 200; E.R.O., Q/RLv 24. 

*° Cal. Close, 1500-9, 330; E.R.O., Q/SR 61/15; E.R.O., 
D/DTh M67. 

46 E.R.O., D/DTh M6v. 


47 F.R.O., O/Ribyv 33-82. 

48 E.R.O., O/SR 18/47. 49 BLR. xxvii. 188. 
POOR OC. EM, Essex. iver: 

*1 Tbid. 9-10; C. Harrold Discovering Thurrock, 5. 

52 P.N. Essex, 122; E.R.O., D/DTh M18. 

53 E.R.O., T/M 28. 


recorded frequently from the 15th century.®°® It 
was a substantial medieval hall house, possibly 
moated, of which the service cross wing, screens 
passage, and one bay of the hall survive. A floor 
over the hall was inserted between 1593 and 
1596.°° The parts now missing had disappeared 
by the early 17th century, when extensions were 
made to the west and north of the cross wing. The 
village institute, in Mill Road, was formerly a 
Congregational church. The reservoir, also in 
Mill Road, was built in 1890 by the South Essex 
Waterworks Co.*’ 

After the Second World War the London 
county council bought 1,220 a. of land in Aveley 
and South Ockendon to rehouse Londoners and 
to provide labour for the riverside factories at 
Purfleet and West Thurrock. The first house on 
the Belhus estate was occupied in 1950, and by 
1959 there were 4,000 houses and 1,320 flats. 
Shops and a health centre were opened by 1955, 
and in 1963 a library in Derry Avenue and a 
community centre in Faymore Gardens. The 
Belhus estate was transferred to Thurrock 
borough council in 1980. Belhus park is used for 
sports, including golf, and has a swimming pool, 
opened in 1974. The Kenningtons estate, built 
by the L.C.C. on the western edge of Belhus 
park, was completed in the early 1960s.*° 

The Aveley Lunatick club, a social club 
formed in 1763, met at the Harrow on the first 
Monday after the full moon. Membership was 
2s. 6d. and 1s. each meeting, with fines for late 
arrival and drunkenness.*® In 1824 a social club 
held meetings at the Crown and Anchor.® 

The Barrett and Barrett-Lennard families of 
Belhus had a long connexion with Aveley. 
Edward Barrett (1581-1644), Lord Barrett of 
Newburgh, was a diplomatist and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.*! Thomas Barrett-Lennard, 
Lord Dacre (1717-86), was an antiquarian who 
supplied Morant with much local material for his 
History of Essex.®? Sir Thomas Barrett-Lennard, 
Bt. (1853-1923) was also an antiquarian.®? The 
Cely family, prominent wool merchants, lived at 
Bretts in the 15th century.® Alice Diehl (1844- 
1912), writer and musician, was born at Aveley.® 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. There 
were five estates in 1086: three called Aveley and 
two called Kenningtons.®* The estate of Odo, 
bishop of Bayeux, may have become the manor of 


54 TM. Phot. and Bldgs. Rec., Aveley. 

55 PUN. Essex, 122; E.R.O., D/DIE 11/320; 403, 520A, O45, 
692, 693, 709, 114s 733-4; D/DL Pi (map of Belhus Estate); 
Cal. Close, 1485-1500, 155. 

5 ROM DDE )/652. 

57 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878, 1890). 

58 Thurrock Hist. S. Fnl. iv. 3-9; Thurrock Official Guide 
(1954 and later edns.); inf. from T.C.L. 

59° E RO} DD Pins 7/25) teehee TOS. 

60 E.R.O., Q/SBb 477/66. 

61 Thurrock Hist. S. Jnl. 111. 62-6. 

62 FF. ii. 6; below, Manors (Belhus). 
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65 A.M. Diehl, The True Story of my Life: an autobiography 
(1908). 

86 V.C.H. Essex, i. 457, 475, 490, 545, 563. Some pre- 
liminary work on this section was done by Miss H. E. P. 
Grieve. 


370, 382; Cely Papers (1477-88) 
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Bumpstead. From William de Warenne’s estate 
appears to have derived the manor of Kenning- 
tons. Swein of Essex’s estate in Kenningtons 
became the manor of Bretts, while that of John, 
son of Waleran, became Aveley manor. Ansger 
the cook held 50 a. in Aveley, together with 25 a. 
adjoining in Stifford. The descent of that tene- 
ment has not been traced. 

The manor of AVELEY comprised most of 
the southern half of the parish.®’ It was held in 
1066 by Sweyn, as 34 hides. Another 4 hide, held 
by Ulsi, a free man, was later added he Waleran 
son of Ranulf, whose son John was holding the 
manor in demesne in 1086.** 

‘The manor appears to have descended like that 
of Fyfield until the death of Stephen de Langton, 
which occurred in 1261.®® Stephen’s heir at 
Aveley was his kinsman William de Staundon, 
who was then under age and had died by 1272.”° 
In 1286 Bartholomew Brinson (de Breaunzon, 
Brianzun) died holding the manor in right of his 
wife Joan.”! Joan later married Sir John de 
Lovetot. She and Lovetot became closely 
associated with Walter Langton, treasurer of 
England and bishop of Lichfield, who was also 
rector of West Thurrock, and had custody of 
Joan’s infant son William Brinson.’? In 1303 
Langton was acquitted of adultery with Joan, and 
of joining with her to murder Lovetot.”? In 1305, 
after her death, William Brinson granted Lang- 
ton a two year lease of the manor of Aveley, rent 
free, to pay off a loan made long before by 
Langton to Lovetot.”4 Brinson, who came of age 
c. 1305, died holding Aveley in 1310.’> He was 
succeeded by his brother John (d. 1316) who left 
a son and heir (Sir) John Brinson (d. 1338).”® 

Sir John Brinson’s posthumous daughter and 
heir Joan died in 1339.”” She was succeeded by a 
kinsman, William, son of Swetman of Aveley, 
who in the same year sold the manor to Sir 
Thomas de Bradeston (d. 1360).78 Sir Thomas’s 
heir was his young grandson, Thomas de Brades- 
ton. Thomas (d. 1374) left an infant daughter 
Elizabeth, who took the manor in marriage to Sir 
Walter de la Pole.’® Sir Walter (d. 1434) was 
succeeded by his grandson (Sir) Edmund Ingle- 
thorpe, who by his will dated 1456 devised 
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Aveley to his wife Joan.®® Joan (d. 1494) left as 
coheirs a great-grandson, John Stonor, and four 
granddaughters.*! Stonor appears to have suc- 
ceeded her at Aveley, but had died by 1502, when 
his sister Anne and her husband Adrian Fortes- 
cue sold the manor to Averey Rawson, a London 
merchant.*” 

Rawson held Aveley in 1509.°* Later, possibly 
in 1513 and certainly by 1519, it was acquired by 
the Savoy Hospital (Lond.).°4 When the hospital 
was dissolved in 1553 the manor was granted to 
the corporation of the City of London as gover- 
nors of Christ’s, Bridewell, and St. Thomas’s 
Hospitals.°° Aveley became part of the endow- 
ments of St. Thomas’s Hospital.** In 1842 the 
manorial demesne comprised 732 a.°” The land 
was sold in the 1920s, but the City retained the 
manorial rights.** 

Aveley manor house stood on a moated site 
south-east of the church. In 1374 it was a 
substantial house with a deer park. It had dis- 
appeared by 1593.°° 

The free chapel of St. Anne or St. Mary, 
standing in the churchyard c. 180 m. NE. of the 
church, belonged to Aveley manor.” It was first 
recorded in 1316 and the last known chaplain was 
appointed in 1435.°! Inthe 18th century and later 
it was known as Chapel de la Lee.®? The remains 
of a wall, the last surviving part of the chapel, were 
demolished in 1947.9? A meadow called Chapel 
Fen may have formed part of the endowment.” 

The manor of BELHUS or NORTONS or 
MAN YWARES or COPPINS CROUCH lay 
in the centre of the parish. The first three names 
came from 14th-century tenants. Coppins 
Crouch was the former cross-road at the south- 
east corner of Belhus park. In the later Middle 
Ages Belhus paid quitrent to the Knights 
Hospitallers’ manor of Rainham.*% The 
Hospitallers, who held Rainham from c. 1190, 
acquired land and rents in Aveley and Wenning- 
ton during the 13th century from the Bret and 
Vaizey families.*® In 1303 they held 1 knight’s fee 
in Aveley.®’ Their property there seems to have 
included Belhus, Culverhouse, and several other 
tenements.®* After the Dissolution Belhus paid 
quitrent to the manor of Purfleet, in West 
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Thurrock, which also had been one of the 
Hospitallers’ manors.*® 

The Belhus family, from whom the manor was 
named, came from Ramsden _ Bellhouse.! 
Nicholas Belhus probably settled at Aveley c. 
1327.2 His son Thomas married, before 1367, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Richard Norton, 
whose estate, built up in the 1330s and 1340s, 
included lands bought from John Manyware.?® 
Thomas Belhus, who acquired Bumpstead 
manor in 1375 but left it to Stratford Langthorne 
abbey, was dead by 1397, when Nortons was 
divided between his daughters Iseult, wife of 
Gilbert Lee, and Alice, wife of John Barrett.’ 
Barrett was succeeded by his son Thomas (d. 
1440) and then by his grandson Robert Barrett, 
who in 1458 bought the share of his cousin 
Walter Serjeant in Belhus or Nortons manor.? 
Robert Barrett, who was dead by 1483, was 
succeeded by his son John.® 

Between 1483 and 1644 the Barretts built up 
around Belhus one of the largest estates in Essex. 
John Barrett, a notable lawyer, bought Noke 
manor in Wennington, and several farms in 
Aveley, including Culverhouse and Somers 
Heath. He also rebuilt Belhus House.” When he 
died in 1526 the estate comprised some 1,325 a. in 
Aveley and adjoining parishes." He was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Edward Barrett (d. 
1586), who inherited the manor of Bretts and 
bought that of Bumpstead. Edward was followed 
by a grandson, Edward Barrett (d. 1644), later 
Lord Barrett of Newburgh, sometimes called 
Lord Newburgh, who bought Kenningtons 
manor and Courts farm and made a park at 
Belhus.® In 1619 the estate comprised 2,249 a.!° 
None of Lord Barrett’s children survived, and he 
left the estate to his distant kinsman Richard 
Lennard, who took the name Barrett. 

Richard Barrett (d. 1696) was succeeded by his 
son Dacre Barrett (d. 1725). Dacre Barrett’s heir 
was his grandson Thomas Barrett-Lennard, later 
Lord Dacre (d. 1786),!* who devised Belhus to 
his natural son (Sir) Thomas Barrett-Lennard 
(Bt.). (d. 1857). The estate descended with the 
baronetcy.'®? During the 19th century several 
more farms were added to the estate, including 
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Moor Hall, Rainham. After the death of Sir 
Thomas, the second baronet, in 1919 his son Sir 
Thomas (d. 1923), moved to Norfolk, and during 
the following years the Belhus estate was broken 
up. In 1937 Essex county council bought 600 a. of 
it as part of the metropolitan Green Belt.!° Much 
of the remainder was bought by London county 
council after the Second World War for a large 
housing estate.'® In 1957 the L.C.C. sold 500 a. 
of Belhus park to E.C.C. to be added to the Green 
Belt.” 

John Barrett (d. 1526) referred to Belhus in his 
will as ‘newly builded’.!® The house was of brick 
and ranged round a small courtyard with the 
north range extending eastwards. The hall 
formed the central section of the south side; the 
porch at the east end of the hall was surmounted 
by a four-storeyed tower. In the later 16th 
century a bay window was added to the south side 
of the hall, presumably at the time when a first 
floor was inserted. The 17th-century stables and 
outbuildings were mostly timber framed and lay 
to the east and south-east of the house. 

In 1618 Sir Edward Barrett obtained a licence 
to make a park; he did this by adding Culver- 
house (74 a.) and part of Bumpstead farm (36 a.) 
to the land surrounding Belhus (224 a.).!® In the 
mid 17th century the park was stocked with 300 
deer, and the gardens included a ‘wilderness’, 
‘rock garden’ and a ‘pallisadoe garden’, which 
was presumably on the south side of the house 
where there was a walled forecourt.” The brick 
gatehouse forming the south entrance, and per- 
haps contemporary with the house, was de- 
molished by Dacre Barrett between 1696 and 
L7LOs. 

Extensive alterations to the house, in Gothick 
style, and to the grounds, were made by ‘Thomas 
Barrett-Lennard, later Lord Dacre, between 
1744 and 1777.22 The first phase of work 
(1745-6) included the building of a staircase 
block in the original courtyard, the recasing of 
the west wing as the entrance front with a hall 
in Gothick style, and the reconstruction of the 
south front, where the upstairs drawing room, 
with a coved ceiling, was formed above the 
original hall with a dining room on the ground 
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floor.2* The dining room was not fitted up until 
the second phase of alterations (1752~—7); Sander- 
son Miller advised on this room, designing the 
chimney-piece in 1752.4 James Lovell, carver, 
provided the decorative scheme for the north 
drawing room in 1754.”° Lady Dacre’s dressing 
room (Crest room) was fitted up in 1757.7° The 
south-east block, with a tower corresponding to 
that at the west end of the south front, was added 
in 1776-7 to the designs of an architect named 
Watson (probably the mason, John Watson); 
during that period John Hobcraft received pay- 
ments totalling £400.°” 

The walled gardens south of the house were 
probably removed in 1744.8 The main work on 
the park began in 1749, when a start was made on 
the alteration of the stream to form the Long 
pond. Capability Brown worked at Belhus be- 
tween 1752 and 1763, receiving a total of 
£668 14s.; he created the Shrubbery west of the 
house.”*® Richard Woods was employed between 
1770 and 1771, and may well have been re- 
sponsible for the final form of the Long pond, 
which was crossed by a bridge.*? 

Nineteenth-century alterations were largely 
confined to small additions to the service rooms 
on the east. During the Second World War 
Belhus was damaged by bombing and by military 
occupation; it was demolished in 1957.*! The 
contents of the house had been dispersed in 1923. 
The important armorial glass, consisting of 15th- 
century panels from Hurstmonceux Castle 
(Suss.), and 16th-century shields commemorat- 
ing the alliances of the Barrett family, is in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, U.S.A.; the other 
16th-century piece, a Tudor rose, is at King’s 
College, Cambridge.®? Lord Dacre had aug- 
mented the earlier armorial glass by commis- 
sioning shields, commemorating later family 
alliances, from William Peckitt.2? The early 
Georgian canopied bedstead, formerly in the 
Queen’s bedroom, is at Christchurch Mansion, 
Ipswich.*4 Fittings preserved at the demolition of 
Belhus in 1957 include an oak fireplace and 
panelling from the south drawing room, 5 crests 
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from the ceiling of the Crest room, and the hall 
lantern, all at Thurrock Museum, and 16th- 
century panelling and a firegrate, at Valence 
House, Dagenham.*° 

The manor of BRETTS or BRETTS PLACE 
lay in the north-west quarter of the parish. In 
1066 Ulstan held 1 hide in Kenningtons. It 
passed at the Conquest to Swein of Essex, of 
whom it was held in 1086 by Lewin.** The 
overlordship descended as part of the honor of 
Rayleigh.*’ 

‘The manor took its name from the Bret family, 
tenants in demesne in the 13th and early 14th 
centuries. Hugh le Bret held 4 knight’s fee in 
Kenningtons in 1212.°8 He or a namesake died in 
1267 leaving John his son and heir.*® John le Bret 
was succeeded in 1298 by his son Simon.’ By 
that time the manor comprised 238 a., of which 
104 a. were held of Rayleigh, 82 a. of the earl of 
Hereford, and 52 a. of Joan Brinson. The last two 
tenements had presumably been carved out of the 
neighbouring manors of Bumpstead and Aveley. 
Simon le Bret was still living c. 1308, but had died 
by 1323, when his son and heir Thomas came of 
age.4! Thomas le Bret (d. 1329) left an infant 
daughter Elizabeth, who married Henry Bald- 
win.?? In 1349 Elizabeth, then a widow, conveyed 
Bretts to John de Bolyngton (d. 1375)."° 

Joan, daughter and heir of John de Bolyngton, 
married William Sawtry.** In 1410 she and 
William conveyed Bretts Place to Robert 
Arnold.*® In 1447 the manor passed to Richard 
Andrews, later dean of York, as cousin and heir of 
Robert Arnold’s widow Isabel.*® Andrews sold 
Bretts in 1462 to his brother-in-law Richard Cely 
(d. 1481 or 1482), a prominent London wool 
merchant.*” Cely’s son and heir, Richard (d. 
1494), left three daughters and coheirs: Mar- 
garet, who married John Kettleby, Isabel, who 
married Robert Warham and later Anthony 
Cook, and Anne.*® The manor was divided 
between the daughters, but Isabel eventually 
inherited her sisters’ shares, and in 1531 she and 
her second husband sold the reversion of the 
whole to (Sir) John Baker (d. 1558), recorder of 
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London and later Chancellor of the Exchequer.*® 
Isabel Cook still had a life interest in Bretts in 
1546, when Baker settled the remainder of the 
manor on his stepson Edward Barrett.°® Bretts 
was in Barrett’s hands by 1568,°! and was thus 
merged in the Belhus estate. 

Bretts manor house, known in 1349 and later 
as Bretts Place, stands on a moated site west 
of Romford Road.*? It is of two storeys, with 
roughcast over timber framing and brick, and 
possibly dates from the 14th century. There are 
deep projecting wings, with a formerly open hall 
in the centre. The entrance doorway, probably of 
the 15th century but reset, has a four-centred 
head. Gothic windows were mentioned in the 
18th century,*® and traces of them were seen in 
1954 behind the roughcast on the ground floor 
and inside the house. The upper floors are also 
known to have had some ancient windows of oak. 
The external appearance of the house is modern 
except for the doorway mentioned.*4 The moat 
survives on the north and east sides. 

The manor of BUMPSTEAD lay in the 
north-east of the parish. It may have originated 
in the estate of 1 hide and 30 a. held in 1066 by 
Edward, a free man, and in 1086 by Mauger, 
tenant of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux.®® In the 14th 
century Bumpstead was held of the Bohuns, earls 
of Hereford and Essex.°® The Mandevilles, 
ancestors of the Bohuns, appear to have suc- 
ceeded Odo of Bayeux in several other places 
where their manors adjoined his.®’ Since they 
held the large manor of South Ockendon they 
may well have acquired the overlordship of the 
adjoining manor of Bumpstead after Odo’s for- 
feiture.°® 

The Bumpstead family, from whom the manor 
was named, were tenants in demesne in the 13th 
century. In 1286 Matthew, son of Gilbert of 
Bumpstead, granted to his son Geoffrey of 
Bumpstead the reversion to a messuage, a mill, 
and 176 a. land in oo. oY Geoffrey of Bump- 
stead was holding 4 knight’s fee in Aveley in 
1303.°° He appears to have been succeeded by his 
cousin William of Bumpstead, who in 1319 was 
holding a messuage, a mill, and 208 a.*! The 
manor descended with Ruckholt in Leyton until 
1345, when William of Bumpstead was hanged 
for murder.®? Both manors were restored to Joan 
of Bumpstead, William’s widow, in the same 
year.®? In 1349 Robert of Bumpstead, son of 
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William, granted his Aveley estate to Henry of 
Ditton, who conveyed it to William of Chiddele, 
clothier of London.* Chiddele granted it in 1352 
to Sir John of Staunton, lord of South Hall in 
Rainham.® In 1372 Sir John’s son Ralph of 
Staunton vested Bumpstead, so named for the 
first time, in trustees from whom it was bought in 
1375 by Thomas Belhus of Aveley.*® 

By Thomas Belhus’s will Bumpstead, then 
comprising 208 a., and Brookland in Upminster, 
then 100 a., passed in 1400 to Stratford Lang- 
thorne abbey.®’ Brookland adjoined Bumpstead 
to the north, and may well have represented Odo 
of Bayeux’s Domesday manor in Upminster.® It 
had been bought by Thomas Belhus in 1390,°° 
and from that time was merged in Bumpstead 
manor. Stratford abbey retained Bumpstead 
until the Dissolution. In 1541 the manor was 
granted by the Crown to Edward North, later 
Lord North, who sold it in the same year to 
Edward Barrett.’ Bumpstead was thus merged 
in the Belhus estate. In 1619 there was a ‘fair 
mansion house’ and 217 a. of land,’ including 36 
a. within the new park of Belhus.’? The house, 
which was moated, was demolished by c. 1719.78 
Its site became the northern part of the Long 
pond in the park. 

The tenement of CULVERHOUSE adjoined 
Belhus to the east. In the later Middle Ages it 
paid quitrents to the Knights Hospitallers, which 
suggests that its tenurial history was similar to 
that of Belhus.”4 The Culverhouse family, from 
whom the tenement was named, was living at 
Aveley in the 13th and 14th centuries.” Early in 
the 14th century John, son and heir of Richard 
Culverhouse (de Columbariis), granted to Wil- 
liam Young of Wennington all his land in Aveley, 
except his wife’s dower and a house in the 
market.7® Thomas Young was holding Culver- 
house in 1346.”’ It descended with the manor of 
Yonges in Wennington until 1406, when William 
Kelet and his wife Alice conveyed it, with 120 a. 
land, to Robert Arnold, who soon afterwards 
acquired also the manor of Bretts.’* Culverhouse 
passed with Bretts to Arnold’s widow Isabel, 
whose executors conveyed it in 1457 to William 
Spenser and his wife Isabel.’® Isabel Spenser 
outlived three husbands. In 1484, as Isabel 
Atkinson, she conveyed Culverhouse to Henry 
Andrews, lord of Noke in Wennington.®° 
Andrews left Culverhouse for life to his wife 
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Christine (d. 1526) who later married William 
Carew. The reversion was sold in 1495 by 
Richard Andrews, son of Henry, to John 
Barrett.*! Culverhouse thus became part of the 
Belhus estate. In 1619 it comprised 74 a. within 
Belhus park and 194 a. outside it.8* Culverhouse 
farm house, which lay about 450 m. west of 
Belhus mansion, had disappeared by 1777.%% 
Another dwelling, belonging to Culverhouse in 
1619, lay about 1,200 m. south-west of Belhus. It 
then had no name, but was later called Somers 
Heath, a name originally applied to a tenement 
farther east.*4 

The manor of KENNINGTONS lay in the 
north-west quarter of the parish. In 1066 three 
free men held four hides in Kennington (Keli- 
tuna). William de Warenne (I) earl of Surrey, 
later obtained those tenements by exchange, and 
in 1086 they were all held of him by Wlbert. A 
further 4 hide, which in 1086 was held of 
Warenne by Ranulf, had belonged in 1066 to 
Ulwin, a free man.*° 

The descent of Warenne’s manors, including 
those in Essex, is difficult to trace because so 
many of them were granted out to be held in 
socage and at fee farm.*® In the 14th century and 
later the tenement or manor of Kenningtons was 
held in socage of Prittlewell priory, for an annual 
rent of 30s.8” Lewes priory (Suss.), of which 
Prittlewell was a cell, was founded by William de 
Warenne (1), who endowed it with tithes from his 
demesne lands and rents from the other lands.** 
The rent from Kenningtons may have been 
originally granted to Lewes, and later assigned to 
Prittlewell. 

The tenancy in demesne of Kenningtons 
appears to have been acquired soon after 1300 by 
Henry Garnet (d. 1345), as part of a large estate in 
Wennington, Aveley, and Rainham.** Kenning- 
tons descended with the manor of Wennington 
until 1620, when it was bought from Sir William 
Ayloffe by Sir Edward Barrett, and was thus 
merged in the Belhus estate.®® In 1620 Kenning- 
tons comprised 212 a.°! It passed with Belhus 
until 1937 when it was bought by Essex county 
council; the county council sold itin 1979 to J. P., 
WO) ob and Aj Hy Davis? 

Kenningtons house is a timber framed build- 
ing of two storeys. It was originally an aisled hall 
of much style, built between c. 1275 and c. 1310. 
The aisles seem to have been removed before c. 
1380, when the building was extended one bay to 
the south. Later features include plain brick 
chimneys of 17th-century origin. The interior 
was modernized in the early 19th century.*? 
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AVELEY 


The tenement of SOMERS HEATH lay in 
the eastern half of the parish, extending into 
Stifford. In 1526 it was paying quitrent to St. 
Bartholomew’s hospital,®* which indicates that it 
was part of the land of Kenningtons granted to 
the hospital between c. 1193 and 1212 by Gilbert 
de Tham’.** 

The Somer family, from whom the tenement 
was named, were living in Aveley by 1327.°° In 
1342 Roger Ynge of Aveley granted to Thomas 
Somer and his wife Joan and their daughter 
Agnes 4 dayworks of land and a house, with 
remainder to Thomas’s sons Thomas and John.*” 
This may have been Somers Heath, which, so 
named, was certainly in the hands of the Somer 
family by 1464.°* They continued to hold it until 
1514, when the widow and daughters of John 
Somer sold it, with about 90 a. of land, to John 
Barrett.®® Somers Heath was thus merged in the 
Belhus estate. In 1619 it comprised 144 a. in 
Aveley and Stifford.! The house, which lay about 
too yd. west of the Stifford boundary, had 
disappeared by 1778, its name having been 
transferred to a house farther west which had 
previously been part of Culverhouse.? 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Aveley has long been 
an area of mixed farming evenly balanced be- 
tween arable and pasture. Between 1066 and 
1086 the total number of ploughteams, indicat- 
ing arable, declined from 124 to 84, while the 
number of sheep recorded rose from 20 to 8o. 
Those changes took place mainly on Kenning- 
tons manor, held by William de Warenne, where 
the number of ploughteams fell from 4 to 2, while 
sheep rose from 20 to 50. The value of Kenning- 
tons had risen from 30s., when Warenne received 
it, to 97s. in 1086. In 1066 there had been 1 villein 
and 4 serfs on the manor, but by 1086 there were 
7 villeins, 1 bordar and 1 serf. On Aveley manor, 
held by John, son of Waleran, the number of 
ploughteams had decreased between 1066 and 
1086 from 54 to 3, but although there were 60 a. 
of meadow, no livestock was recorded, and both 
the value and the population had fallen. No 
significant changes occurred in the two smaller 
manors.? 

Numerous conveyances, in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, of 1-a. pieces of land, suggest the 
practice of open-field farming then or pre- 
viously.? The existence of common pastures, or 
leazes, at some early period is indicated by field 
names. In 1593 Great and Little Horse Leighs 
comprised about 10 a. in Aveley marsh, and in 
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1619 Sheepsleaze and Nightleaze formed part of 
Belhus park.® There were about 15 a. of common 
waste west of Mill Lane, which in 1593 was called 
Gallowsheath.* By 1837 the vicarage house occu- 
pied 1 a. of that land, and in 1845 St. Thomas’s 
hospital, lord of Aveley manor, sold about 8 a. of 
it to the vicar as glebe.’ 

In 1086 the manor of Kenningtons had wood- 
land for 100 swine.® In 1619 most of the wood- 
land in the parish, some 307 a., belonged to the 
Belhus estate.? The timber in the woods was 
reserved, and the herbage let for grazing.!° In 
1907 the woods at Belhus covered almost exactly 
the same area as in 1619." After 1949 the woods 
were preserved for recreation.” 

Aveley marshes are described below. They 
were used for arable as well as for pasture. In 
1287 there were 95 a. arable in the marshes, but 
the pasture could not be measured as it was 
flooded.!® In 1861, when the total area of the 
marshes was 470 a., only 23 a. were arable.'4 
Between 1640 and 1645 the rateable value of 
marshland was twice as high as that of upland.® 
There was much pasture elsewhere in the parish. 
Bretts contained 200 a. of pasture in 1567.!® In 
1619 the Belhus estate contained 1,020 a. of 
meadow and pasture, of which 306 a. were in the 
newly formed park.*’ 

The growth of the Belhus estate in the 16th and 
early 17th centuries was an important feature of 
Aveley’s economy.'® By 1619 the estate com- 
prised 2,249 a., of which 2,034 a. were in Aveley, 
occupying nearly 70 per cent of the total area of 
the parish.!® In the 19th century several more 
farms were added, but the estate was broken up 
after the First World War. 

In 1842 the parish contained 1,636 a. arable, 
949 a. pasture and 162 a. woodland.”° Returns in 
1906 list 1,302 a. as arable and 1,160 a. as 
permanent grass, and in 1926 there were 1,231 a. 
arable and 481 a. grass.* The decline in the area 
under grass may be partly accounted for by the 
opening, by 1g1o, of Purfleet rifle range on 
Aveley marshes.”? In 1944 the London county 
council was authorized to develop 1,220 a. of land 
for housing in Aveley and South Ockendon, of 
which half was arable and half pasture.?? 

In 1813 there were over 500 Southdown sheep 
at Belhus.** Returns for the parish in 1866 list 896 
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sheep, 58 cattle, and 159 pigs.*> By 1926 sheep 
had declined to 150 and pigs to 49, but cattle had 
increased to 272.”° Bretts farm, when put up for 
sale in 1951, contained a herd of 45 Friesian dairy 
cows and heifers, and 44 swine.”’ In the 1870s 
and 1880s the Belhus stud was notable, and held 
annual sales of hunters: the sale of 1882 realized 
6,230 guineas.”® 

The light, sandy soil, with gravel subsoil, was 
suitable for vegetable growing. By 1795 potatoes 
were being grown for horse fodder, and early 
peas for the London market, for which Aveley 
became notable.”® In 1841 the census included 
113 migrant Irish labourers who, as at Stifford, 
were probably pea-pickers.?° One Aveley farmer, 
Isaac Knight, was known in the 1880s as the 
‘marrow king’.*! Returns in 1866 list 521 a. of 
vegetables, mainly potatoes, peas, turnips, and 
swedes, and 764 a. of cereals, mainly wheat and 
barley. In 1906 the area of vegetables returned 
had risen to 669 a., while that of cereals had fallen 
to 384. a. In 1926 vegetables were returned on 567 
a. and cereals on 470 a.*? In 1842 there were 5 
farms of more than 50 a., the largest being Manor 
Farm, belonging to St. Thomas’s hospital, with 
732 a., and 8 holdings of between 20 a. and 50 a.** 
In 1926 there were 7 farms of more than 50 a., 
including 2 with over 300 a., and 2 holdings 
between 20 a. and 50 a.** 

There was a water mill on Aveley manor in 
1286.®° In 1316 it was ruinous and in danger of 
falling down.** Both in 1360 and 1374 it was said 
to be worthless because of flooding and the lack of 
millstones.?* Bumpstead manor had a windmill 
in 1286, 1349, and 1352.°° The site was drowned 
when the Long pond was created in Belhus park 
c. 1761.°® Aveley windmill, recorded from 1619, 
stood east of the road to Romford, opposite 
Gallowsheath common.*® Being near Kenning- 
tons, it may have been identical with the mill of 
Kenningtons, mentioned c. 1260.1! The last 
miller was recorded in 1848, but a postmill was 
standing until c. 1930.” 

A weekly market, on Monday, was granted in 
1248 to Stephen de Langton, lord of Aveley 
manor.’ It became one of the busiest markets in 
the district. Before the end of the 13th century it 
was attracting fullers and other merchants from 
Kent,** and it was often mentioned in the 14th 
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century.” In the 16th century rents were paid for 
12 stalls and 2 standings; the main products for 
sale were butter and cheese.*® The topography of 
High Street suggests that the original market 
place was there.*’ In 1372 two men were 
charged with building shops on the highway in 
the market place.*® A map of 1593 shows the 
‘butter market’ south of High Street in the 
present Ship Lane.*® The market appears to have 
survived at least until the 1680s, but had ceased 
before 1768.°° 

An annual fair, for three days at Michaelmas, 
was granted to Bartholomew Brinson, lord of 
Aveley manor, in 1286.°! There was still a fair on 
the manor in 1339, but no more is known of it.*? 
In 1762 quarter sessions ordered the suppression 
of an unlawful fair at Aveley, apparently of recent 
origin.®® The order may have been ineffective, for 
an Easter fair was being held in 1810, when 
soldiers were involved in a riot there.®*4 The 
Easter fair was last recorded in 1863.°° 

The main industries have been concerned with 
the extraction of gravel, chalk, and clay. Brick- 
making was carried on in the north of the parish 
near the Upminster boundary. In 1619 there 
were brickfields in Belhus park.*® A brickmaker, 
Mrs. Perry, was mentioned in 1736.°*’ Brickkiln 
wood, field, and mead and Brickclamps field were 
named in 1842.°° Chalk quarrying, mentioned in 
1768, when chalk was said to be widely used as 
manure, probably took place near the Mardyke, 
in Chalk pit field.®°® There was a gravel pit in 
Gallowsheath common in 1593.°° Gravel digging 
was carried out by Hall & Co. in Sandy Lane 
from 1947.°! In 1979 the pits were being re- 
claimed. 

The Marley Tile (Aveley) Co. Ltd. opened a 
factory in Stifford Road in 1937, making cement 
tiles.6* From 1970 London clay from Aveley was 
pumped as slurry to West Thurrock, to make 
cement.®? The Aveley trading estate, built after 
the Second World War, includes, on its South 
Ockendon site, two factories in Arcany Road and 
Ardmore Road, each divided into several small 
units.®* By 1962 all the units were occupied and 
were being used for garment manufacture, elec- 
trical engineering, and other light industries.® 
Aveley Electric Ltd., Arisdaile Avenue, manu- 
facturers of toroidal components, employed over 
200 people by 1968.*° 
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AVELEY 
MARSHES AND SEA DEFENCES. Aveley’s 


coastline with the Thames is only 1,500 m. long, 
but its marshes were more extensive than that 
suggests. As late as 1760 the river Mardyke was 
tidal for about 8 km., and was subject to flooding, 
especially when the drainage was neglected.*’ 
About 1 km. from the mouth of the Mardyke was 
a tract of land called the fens, from which Fen (or 
Fanns) farm was named: when first mentioned, 
in 1339, it was flooded, and could not be 
measured.** There are other references to floods 
at"Aveley in 1287; 1452, and 1560. Com- 
missioners of sewers for Aveley and district are 
recorded in 1321, 1391, 1449, and 1509.”° 

By the later 16th century the marshes were 
governed by a court of sewers whose jurisdiction 
extended from West Ham to Mucking.’! Aveley 
level, which formed part of that area, in 1563 ran 
from Rainham bridge to Grays bridge.’* The 
marshland in Aveley parish then comprised 314 
a., of which 274 a. lay in Aveley marsh, and 40 a. 
in Tonney mead. Tonney (later Tenny) mead, 
which was probably identical with the medieval 
‘Toumannesmead (‘Townsmens’ mead) lay beside 
the Mardyke near Fen farm.’* Aveley marsh was 
shared between two owners, of whom St. 
Thomas’s hospital, London, lord of Aveley 
manor, held the greater part. St. Thomas’s was 
also one of six owners in Tonney mead. At 
Aveley, as elsewhere, the owners were re- 
sponsible for maintaining the sea walls: 4884 rods 
(2,463 m.) in Aveley marsh and 113 rods (567 m.) 
in Tonney mead.’ 

About 1680 Aveley level was combined with 
Mucking level to form Rainham level.” In 1760, 
when the government was planning the powder 
magazine at Purfleet, an engineer reported that 
the Mardyke was very badly drained, mainly 
because the water mill at its mouth penned in the 
tides for 6 hours in 24.7® The mill was demolished 
in the following year.’’ In the 19th century 
Aveley and West Thurrock formed a division of 
Rainham level. In 1838 Aveley’s marshes, then 
reckoned to include the meadows by the Mar- 
dyke, comprised 501 a., with 6 owners.’® By 1861 
they had been reduced to about 470 a.”® In 1931 
Rainham level passed to the Essex Rivers catch- 
ment board, which in 1952 was merged in the 
Essex River board.8° One of Aveley’s worst 
floods occurred in 1888, when over 400 a. of 
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Aveley Hall farm were affected.*! In the 1953 
floods, when Purfleet suffered much, there was 
no serious damage at Aveley. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1273-4 Aveley 
manor claimed the rights of gallows, assize of 
bread and of ale, and warren.®? View of frank- 
pledge was first recorded in 1316.° Rolls and 
extracts exist for courts leet between 1519 and 
1686, and for courts baron from 1519 to 1934.°4 
In the 16th and early 17th centuries the courts 
were usually held once a year, and in the early 
17th century were said to be kept with great 
care.*° There was usually one constable, except 
from 1532 to 1547 when there were two. From 
1559 to 1662 two headboroughs were appointed. 
There were two aletasters from 1519 to 1686 and 
a poundkeeper was recorded in 1659, 1676, and 
1686. In 1587 a pillory and ducking stool were 
said to be required. In 1624 and 1628 a ducking 
stool, whipping post, and common pound were 
all lacking, while the pillory needed repair. 

Rolls or extracts for courts leet and baron for 
Belhus manor exist from 1482 to 1613. The 
manor had view of frankpledge and rights of 
waifs and strays and felons’ goods. The court was 
usually held on hockday, the second Tuesday 
after Easter. A constable was appointed in 1555 
and again in 1591-3. A prison was mentioned in 
1484 and 1498.*® 

In 1373 the view of frankpledge for Bretts 
manor was held by the honor of Rayleigh.®’ In 
the 16th century, after Bretts and Bumpstead had 
been merged in the Belhus estate, a joint court 
was held for the three manors.** The last court 
was held in the time of Lord Newburgh (d. 1644), 
after which the owners appear to have found the 
manorial dues too small to be worth collecting.®® 

The parish records include vestry minutes 
(1640-1704, 1706-1852); churchwardens’ rates 
(1785-9), accounts (1760-96), and bills (1751- 
1878); constables’ accounts (1705), rate (1729), 
and papers (1718-1863); overseers’ rates 
(1640-5, 1797-1827), accounts (1691-1836), 
bills (1700-1845), and apprenticeship papers 
(1685-1847); and surveyors accounts 
(1810-26). 

From 1640 to 1704 only one vestry was re- 
corded each year, usually at Easter. From 1706 to 
1766 two or three annual meetings were re- 
corded. In 1708 the vestry ordered quarterly 
meetings of all paying scot and lot, to consider the 
state of the poor, with 1s. fine for non-attendance. 
From 1767 to 1834 only the Easter vestry was 
recorded in the minutes, but monthly meetings 
were held from 1800, and probably before, since 
in 1776 the vestry ordered that no more than ros. 
was to be allowed for expenses at each monthly 
meeting. Between 1640 and 1704 the vestry 
minutes were rarely signed. From 1706 to 1835 
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82 
83 
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there were usually between 4 and 8 signatures. 
From 1706 to 1770 the vicar or curate attended 
regularly and signed first. After 1770 his 
attendance was irregular, and the churchwardens 
signed first. Vestry meetings were held in the 
vestry room of the church, but sometimes 
adjourned, as in 1801 to the Ship inn, and in 
1802, 1806, and 1821-4 to the Crown and 
Anchor. A church clerk was appointed in 1685 
and 1708. In 1723 his salary was {£2 tos 
supplemented in 1747 by 5s. for washing sur- 
plices. In 1795 he was allowed an assistant and his 
salary was increased to £6 a year. A select vestry, 
with ro ordinary and 2 honorary members, was 
appointed in 1821. It existed in 1822 but there is 
no later reference to it. 

There were two churchwardens from 1640 to 
1708, one only from 1709 to 1812, and two again 
from 1812. In 1746 and 1754 the warden was 
nominated by the vicar. From 1828 one was 
nominated by the parish, the other by the vicar. 
There were two overseers of the poor until 1722, 
one only from 1723 and two again after 1772. An 
assistant overseer was appointed from 1826 to 
1829 at a salary of £20. In 1832 the overseer. was 
allowed a rate collector at a salary of £10. There 
were usually two surveyors of the highways; in 
1716, 1742, 1752, and 1754 members of the 
Barrett family of Belhus held the office. A 
headborough was nominated in 1648, 1650, and 
1652. There were two constables from 1640 to 
1726, usually one only from 1726 to 1789, and 
two again after 1789. A beadle was appointed in 
1812. Separate rates were levied in the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries but after 1743 the 
constables’ debts were settled by the overseers. 

Poor relief was given in the form of cash doles, 
payments for clothing, and burial. Poor children 
were apprenticed, as farmworkers or shoe- 
makers, usually within the parish, but on two 
occasions in Kent, as wheelwright in Plumstead 
in 1803 and as printer and bookbinder in Dept- 
ford in 1822. In 1720 badges were ordered for the 
poor.*! In 1735 and 1736 the vestry ordered strict 
measures to be taken against unlawful inhabit- 
ants, and in 1768 ten parishioners were ordered 
to be indicted for taking in lodgers. In 1797 an 
agreement was made with Rainham and Wenn- 
ington for joint action against gypsies and 
vagrants. In 1773 Marshfoot House was leased as 
a workhouse for 14 years at £6 yearly. Aveley and 
Stifford used it jointly from 1774 to 1787 when 
the contents of the house were sold.°? From 1787 
to 1792 Aveley used the workhouse at Great 
Warley, paying £3 3s. in rent and allowing 2s. 6d. 
per week for each inmate. There were 10 inmates 
from Aveley in 1787 but the average number was 
4 or 5. From 1792 to 1802 Aveley, West Thur- 
rock, and Stifford jointly used the West Thur- 
rock workhouse, sharing expenses equally. From 
1806 Aveley, West Thurrock, and Rainham 


88 Above, Manors (Belhus). 
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leased Noke House, Wennington, as a joint 
workhouse.*? An agreement made in 1810 and 
renewed in 1813 gave the master of the work- 
house a salary of £40 yearly, plus coal and extra 
allowances for maternity and burials. A sum of 
4s. was allowed weekly for each pauper, to be 
increased to 5s. when bread exceeded ts. 6d. a 
loaf. West Thurrock withdrew from the agree- 
ment in 1831 and the contents of the workhouse 
were sold. Medical care for the poor was pro- 
vided casually in the early 18th century, but by 
1772 a doctor was being retained at £2 a year, 
rising to £10 by 1803, with additional payments 
for fractures and midwifery. The rate was in- 
creased to £15 in 1817 but was reduced in 1821 to 
13 because of the ‘pressure of the times’. 
Inoculation was introduced in 1809. 

Rates levied for the relief of the poor from 1640 
to 1645 were assessed not only on land but also on 
the ‘abilities’ of the inhabitants.®4 In the early 
18th century the rates were usually levied twice 
yearly, but by the end of the century six or seven 
times. From Easter 1817 to Easter 1818 a 
monthly rate of 6d. was levied. From 1640 to 
1645 average annual expenditure on the poor was 
£28. In 1776 it was £196, while in the years 1783 
to 1785 it averaged £136. Between 1800 and 1816 
the average expenditure was £277, an increase, 
compared with 1783-5, similar in proportion to 
those in most of the neighbouring parishes, 
except Rainham and Cranham, where it was 
much higher.®® In Aveley the worst years were 
1810 and 1816, when the parish paid out £407 
and £419 respectively.*® In 1835 Aveley became 
part of the Orsett poor-law union. 

Aveley remained part of Orsett rural district 
until 1929, when it was joined to West Thurrock 
and South Ockendon to form Purfleet urban 
district, later becoming part successively of 
Thurrock U.D., and of Thurrock borough.” 


CHURCHES. Aveley church dates from the 
12th century. The advowson was held by the 
lords of Aveley manor until 1314, when John 
Brinson granted it to Lesnes abbey (Kent).°° The 
abbey was immediately licensed to appropriate 
the rectory, but did not at first do so, and between 
1314 and 1330 presented at least four successive 
rectors, who in turn presented to the vicarage.*® 
By 1323 the bishop had assigned a portion to the 
vicar, but the arrangement may have caused 
dissension, for in the same year the newly 
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appointed rector, William Lapryn, was assaulted 
and robbed at Aveley by a gang of local men.! A 
vicarage was formally ordained in 1330 by the 
bishop of London. The vicar was to receive all 
oblations and small tithes, and the abbey was to 
provide him with a house.” In return the vicar 
was to pay the abbey an annual pension of £5, and 
was to maintain the chancel of the parish church. 
The bishop reserved the advowson of the vicar- 
age for himself and his successors, and stipulated 
that Lesnes should pay 10 marks a year to the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul’s. No rector was 
instituted after 1330. Since then the advowson of 
the vicarage has been held by the bishop of the 
diocese. The rectory remained with Lesnes until 
the dissolution of the abbey in 1525. With other 
Essex property, including the advowson of Rain- 
ham, it was granted in 1526 to Wolsey, who 
settled it on Cardinal College, Oxford.? On 
Wolsey’s fall it reverted to the Crown, and in 
1536 was granted to the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul’s.* It remained with St. Paul’s until the later 
19th century, when it was transferred to the 
Ecclesiastical (later Church) Commissioners.° 
From the 16th century onwards the rectory was 
often leased.® 

The rectory was valued at 40 marks in 1254, 
£30 in 1291, and £60 in 1650.’ The great tithes 
were commuted in 1842 for £461; there were 
then 30 a. of rectorial glebe.® The rectory was 
charged with a rent which originated between 
1069 and 1076, when Waleran son of Ranulf, lord 
of Aveley manor, granted his tithes to the abbey 
of St. Stephen, Caen (Calvados, France).° In 
1254 Panfield priory, a cell of Caen, was receiving 
30s. a year in place of 2 sheaves from the demesne 
of the lord of the manor.!® By 1291 the rent to 
Panfield had risen to {£2.11 When the alien 
priories were dissolved in 1414 the rent passed to 
the Crown.!” Henry VI granted it in 1441 to Eton 
College.!? The rectory house, to which there are 
references from the late 13th century, was later 
known as Parsonage Farm. It stood on the 
north side of Purfleet Road, near the present 
Lowlands Road. 

The vicarage was valued at £14 1os. 4d. in 1535 
and £54 in 1650.' Between 1650 and 1653 it was 
receiving an augmentation of £20 4 year, but that 
had lapsed by 1659.1 In 1690 the vicar tem- 
porarily surrendered his rights to tithes and other 
dues on condition that the parish vestry paid 
half his taxes and hired a curate at £28 a year.!” 
In 1842 the small tithes were permanently 
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commuted for £330.18 The vicar had a house at 
Aveley in 1384.!® The deeds relating to it, from 
1325 to 1392, appear to have come from the 
archives of Lesnes abbey,”° which suggests that 
the abbey may have been concerned in providing 
the house, as directed in the ordination of 1330. 
In 1650 there was no Vicarage house or glebe, 
and in 1685 it was said that neither had existed 
within living memory.”! In the earlier 18th 
century the vicar lived at Hornchurch.” R. 
Marsh White, vicar 1833-63, bought an acre of 
land in Mill Road, and by 1837 had built a 
Vicarage there.”* In 1845 he bought a further 8 a. 
adjoining.*4 The Vicarage, with most of the land, 
was sold in 1922, when a new house was built.”° 

The earliest known rectors were both 
foreigners, William de Friscobaldis was pre- 
sented in 1311 by the king when the manor was in 
his hands after the death of William Brinson.”® 
Jordan Moraundi was already rector in 1317, 
when he received papal provision elsewhere.?’ 
For the vicars, before the 18th century, Aveley 
cannot have been an attractive living, since they 
rarely stayed long. Between 1327 and 1706 no 
fewer than 58 are recorded, compared with 30 
rectors of the adjoining parish of Stifford in the 
same period.”® William Taylor, vicar 1574-89, 
and his successor Thomas Austen, 1589-1609, 
both quarrelled with their parishioners.*® 
Austen, when leaving, was sternly admonished 
by the bishop for his ‘unpeaceable spirit’, but 
Aveley must have been a difficult parish at that 
period, for in 1628 there was another quarrel, 
involving an assistant curate.?° William Ays- 
cough, vicar 1641-52, was evidently a Puritan.*! 
He had at least one successor before the Restora- 
tion.®? Duel Pead, instituted in 1712, remained 
until 1767, and also served as assistant curate of 
Wennington and West Thurrock.?? George 
Pattrick, vicar 1772-1800, and also curate of 
Wennington, obtained the living through the 
influence of Lord Dacre, whom he helped with 
historical research; in his later years he was a 
popular preacher in London.*4 Between 1800 and 
1833, under three absent vicars, the parish was 
served by curates.2° R. Marsh White, vicar 
1833-63, built the village school as well as the 
Vicarage.*® 

The church of ST. MICHAEL, in High 
Street, is of flint and ragstone with some Roman 
and 16th-century brick; the tower is of lime- 
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stone.®’ It has a chancel with north chapel, aisled 
and clerestoried nave with north porch, and west 
tower. The nave was built early in the 12th 
century and retains some fragments of the 
original walls. The south aisle, with its arcade of 
three bays, was added later in the 12th century, 
and the north aisle early in the 13th century. 
Later in the 13th century the chancel was rebuilt, 
presumably replacing a smaller structure of the 
12th century or earlier, and the tower and north 
chapel were added. During the 14th century the 
south aisle was remodelled and given a new 
doorway and windows. Most of the other 
windows in the church were replaced in the 15th 
century. During that century also the north 
porch was added and the north aisle was extended 
alongside the tower, which was given a new west 
doorway and windows. The clerestory and a new 
nave roof were built in the 16th century. A lofty 
spire, blown down in 1703, was replaced before 
1769 by a shorter one.*® 

Major repairs were carried out in 1830, to 
prevent the church falling down. The chancel 
was restored in 1885 by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, as impropriators.®® In 1888 the re- 
mainder of the church was renovated and the 
tower arch was opened by the removal of the west 
gallery.?° The tower was restored in 1910 and the 
roof in 1934.1! A further restoration was carried 
out between 1947 and 1955.42 The tower was 
renovated in 1973. 

There are three bells: one of between c. 1508 
and c. 1522, the others dated 1618 and 1692. 
Two bells of 1712 were sold in 1979, when the 
remaining bells were rehung. The plate includes 
a silver cup and paten of 1620.44 The font is of the 
late 12th century. The oak chancel screen dates 
from the r5th century. The pulpit, with hexa- 
gonal sounding board, is dated 1621. There is a 
carved armchair of the same period.’ The iron 
lectern was purchased in 1888 from Winchester 
Cathedral.*® The most notable monument is a 
military brass to Ralph de Knevynton (d. 1370).*” 
The Barretts of Belhus and their successors the 
Barrett-Lennards are commemorated by many 
monuments from the 16th to the zoth century, 
including an armorial tablet to Thomas Barrett- 
Lennard, Lord Dacre (d. 1786). 

The manorial chapel of La Lee is treated 
elsewhere.*® The church of ALL SAINTS, 
Belhus Park, Foyle Drive, originated in 1952 asa 
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mission on the L.C.C. estate. A church was 
opened in 1953 and a conventional district was 
formed in 1955.19 A new parish, taken out of 
Aveley, South Ockendon, and Stifford, was 
formed in 1958, the advowson of the vicarage 
being vested in the bishop.*® 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. The parish of 
Aveley, formed in 1952, included Aveley village 
and the L.C.C. estate in Aveley and South 
Ockendon. The parish church of the Holy Cross, 
Easington Way, South Ockendon, was com- 
pleted in 1961.°! The church of ST. PAUL, 
St. Paul’s Close, Mill Road, Aveley, opened in 
1964, was in 1979 still being served from Holy 
Cross.°* 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. The 
house of Thomas Jordan in Peter’s Court was 
registered in 1712 for Presbyterian worship by 
Robert Browne, minister.®? A General Baptist 
church centred at Pilgrims Hatch, South Weald, 
in 1715, was said to have a meeting place at 
Aveley.** In 1749 Francis England of West 
Thurrock by his will left £25 to a meeting place 
of Protestant dissenters at Aveley.®® 

Aveley United Reformed church, High Street, 
probably originated in 1815, when Anthony 
Brown, minister at South Ockendon, registered 
a building for Calvinistic worship.®® In 1817 a 
church and school were built on a leasehold site 
in Mill Road.®? Brown claimed attendances of 
150 to 200 in 1829.°° He and his successor at 
South Ockendon superintended the chapel until 
1856, after which the pulpit was supplied by 
Hackney College students until 1863, when 
Robert Clarke (1796-1878) became the first 
resident pastor.°? When the lease expired in 1877 
a new church was built in High Street, on a site 
given by Sir Thomas Barrett-Lennard Bt.®° The 
old building continued in use as an institute.®! 
From 1879 to 1909 Aveley was supplied by 
students from New College, London. The con- 
gregation was small, with only 23 members in 
1880. As the district grew the numbers rose to 
over 50 in the 1930s and to a peak of 70 in the 
early 1950s.®" In 1972 Aveley joined the United 
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Reformed church. There were 25 members in 
1979.°3 

Methodism was brought to Aveley by John 
Valton in the 1760s, but did not take root.** In 
1844 William Jones, a Primitive Methodist 
missionary, registered a meeting place at 
Aveley.®® The building, which later became a 
coal shed,*® was probably included in the Brent- 
wood mission circuit formed in the following 
year. Aveley P.M. church, registered in 1851, 
was head of a circuit from 1851 to 1855, but 
closed soon after. A daughter church at Grays 
thrived and founded its own circuit.*? Shannon 
Way Methodist church, on the L.C.C. estate, 
was registered in 1958, and its permanent build- 
ing in 1961.*%8 

Aveley Pentecostal church, Aveley Close, was 
registered by the Assemblies of God in 1967.®? In 
1979 it occupied the buildings of the former 
National school. 


EDUCATION. There are references to a 
schoolmaster at Aveley in 1340,” to unlicensed 
teaching c. 1598,’! and to two schoolmasters in 
1602 who may have been rivals.’? In 1807 there 
were three day schools, with a total of 33 girls, 
and another with 30 boys; all the pupils paid 6d. a 
week.’? In 1839 there were a ‘middle’ school, an 
Independent Sunday school, and several dame 
schools, besides the Anglican schools mentioned 
below.’4 A nonconformist girls school, which 
existed in 1871, seems to have closed by 1893.” 

Aveley county junior and infant schools, Stif- 
ford Road, originated in 1812, when a Church 
Sunday school was founded, supported by sub- 
scription.”® By 1816 it was a day and Sunday 
school for 174.7’ An infant school was started c. 
1837, supported by the vicar and Lady Barrett- 
Lennard. By 1839 there were two Church day and 
Sunday schools. They had no school room” and 
seem to have been merged in 1844 whena National 
school for 75 was built by subscription and grants 
from the government and National Society, on 
land beside the church given by the governors 
of St. Thomas’s hospital.’? It received annual 
government grants from 1858. In 1852, when 
there were 130 children on the register, an infant 
classroom was added.®° In 1858 most of the day 
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pupils were infants; evening classes were also 
held from 1846 to 1881.*! In 1871 the school was 
enlarged, and in 1886 anew school for 100 infants 
was built.®” 

In 1907 the county council took over the 
Church infant school, for which new buildings 
for 120 were erected in 1909 behind the National 
school.8* The National school itself was taken 
over by the council in 1913. A new council school 
for 240 was built in 1914 next to the old one, but 
both new schools were used as a military hospital 
until at least 1916, while children were taught at 
the old school and the Aveley Institute. The old 
school was used again in the 1930s and 1940s to 
relieve overcrowding.** In 1939 the seniors were 
transferred to Aveley senior council school. ‘The 
junior and infant schools were amalgamated 
in 1943, but were separated in 1950 when 
a new junior school was opened on an adjoining 
site.** 

Aveley school, Nethan Drive, originated in 
1939, when a senior council school was opened 
in Back Lane for 480 children from Aveley, 
Purfleet, and West Thurrock.** It became a 
county secondary school in 1945 and moved in 
1964 to new buildings for 600 in Love Lane.*’ 
It was reorganized as a comprehensive school 
in 1971 and moved in 1976 to the buildings of 
the former technical high school in Nethan 
Drive.*8 

Kenningtons county junior and infant schools, 
Tamar Drive, opened in 1955 for 560.°° Dacre 
county primary school, Shannon Way, opened in 
1957 for 280 and closed in 1963. Holy Cross 
Roman Catholic (Aided) primary school, 
Daiglen Drive began as an infants school for 240, 
opened in 1956, and a junior school for 320, 
opened in 1957, both being reorganized as a 
primary school in 1978.%° 

Aveley county technical school, Nethan Drive, 
was opened in 1957 for 660.°! In 1968 it was 
amalgamated with Grays technical high school 
on the Nethan Drive site, as Aveley and Grays 
technical high school. In 1971, when Thurrock 
secondary schools became comprehensive, 
pupils were transferred to Aveley school and 
Grays school.*? 

Dacre school, Erriff Drive, South Ockendon, 
opened in 1964 as a mixed school for the edu- 
cationally sub-normal, in the buildings of the 
former Dacre primary school in Shannon Way. It 
moved in 1975 into buildings of the former 
Barretts school, South Ockendon. 


81 E.R.O., D/P 157/28/5; Nat. Soc. Ch. Inquiry 1846-7, 
Essex, 1; Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, r880-1 [C. 2948-I], 
D575) daa (LOOM) kext: 

82 E.R.O., E/P 3; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1886). 

EOP ROD Deer) 5003; b- RAO C/IMEnos 
2/46, p. 29; C/ME 4, p. 85. 

84 E.R.O., C/ME 9, pp. 557-8; C/ME 10, p. 740; C/ME 12, 
pp. 297-8; C/ME 28, pp. 184, 237 

8 Inf, from Essex Educ. Dept.; E.R.O. , C/ME 44, p. 589. 
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87 Educ. in Essex 1945-52, 33-4; inf. from Essex Educ. 
Dept. 

88 E.R.O., N/CME 2, pp. D40, D59-60. 

89 Essex Educ. Bldg. Suppl. May 1955, pp. 6, 35. 
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Essex Educ. vol. 32, no. 2, p. 36. 

1 Essex Educ. Bldg. Suppl. July 1959, pp. 4, 23-4. 
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CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.” Edward 
Barrett, later Lord Barrett of Newburgh (d. 
1644), built almshouses for 12 families in 1639. 
He is said to have supported 6 families in his 
lifetime but left no endowment.*® The houses, 
ruinous in 1706, were repaired by Dacre Barrett 
(d. 1725) at the request of parishioners and 
landowners, who acknowledged his right to 
appoint almspeople.°® In 1745 Lord Dacre 
(d.1786) replaced the houses by asmaller building 
on part of the old site, and put on it the old 
inscription, ‘Donum Dei 1639’.%’ In 1837 the 
house was in three tenements for poor people 
chosen by Sir Thomas Barrett-Lennard. It was 
pulled down in 1934.%8 

Thomas Cleve in 1639 bought from John 
Lewty a £3 rent charge for the weekly distribu- 
tion by the churchwardens of a penny loaf to the 
parish clerk and 12 parish poor who attended 
church on Sundays. Any surplus rent was for 
poor relief or church repairs. In the period 
1709-49 only 8s. was received yearly. In 1786 
Lewty was wrongly named as the benefactor and 
by 1837 the charity was known by his name.®? By 
1837 the rent charge, reduced to 52s. by deduc- 
tion of land tax, was used to give 6 twopenny 
loaves on Sundays to the parish clerk and 5 
widows attending church or not. In 1956 the 52s. 
charge was redeemed for £104 stock.! In the 
1970s the yearly income of £2-60 was dispensed 
in small cash gifts. In 1979 the charity was being 
resolved.” 

Richard Thomas Wood of Northfleet (Kent), 
by will proved 1847, gave {100 in trust to 
provide doles to widows. In the 1970S the yearly 
income of £2:20 was dispensed in small cash 
gifts. In 1979 the charity was being resolved.? 


Lost Cuaritigs. Harry Noke of Upminster, 
by will proved 1595, gave 20 lambs as stock to 
buy bread for the poor of Aveley and West 
Thurrock.* Aveley churchwardens received pay- 
ment from 1601 or earlier. Between 1603 and 
1608 the annual income varied from £3 to £6 12s. 
In 1618, when the stock had been converted to 
money and increased to £12 5s. by other gifts, 
£10 of it was used on church repairs. In 1629 
Aveley parishioners were required to raise £11 in 
taxes to replace the stock illegally spent.® There is 
no evidence that it was done. The charity was lost 
by 1786.° Waller’s 5s. annuity was received by the 
parish in 1637 and Glover’s {1 annuity in 1644. 
Nothing more is known of those gifts. 


82 E.R.O., C/ME 63, p. A1r4; inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 

83 Educ. in Essex 1960-64, 98; inf. from Essex Educ. Dept.; 
VC... Essex) vite ase 
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CHILDERDITCH 
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CHILDERDITCH is 5 km. SSE. of Brentwood, 
between Little Warley, to the west, and West 
Horndon.’ The ancient parish comprised 1,635 
a. (661.7 ha.). In 1934 it was divided at the 
railway line between the urban districts of Brent- 
wood and Billericay (later Basildon).° In 1938 the 
area south of the railway was transferred from 
Billericay to Thurrock U.D.?® 

Though near a town Childerditch remains 
isolated and rural. It is one of a group of long, 
narrow parishes sloping from a wooded ridge to 
the Thames plain. The terrain drops from too m. 
in the north, at Thorndon country park, to 6 m. 
in the south. The soil is London clay. Several 
streams flow south. One, which was part of the 
parish boundary with Little Warley, is joined by 
another coming down from Childerditch Pond, 
in the country park, before flowing into the river 
Mardyke which formed the south-east boundary, 
near Blankets Farm. In the angle of the stream 
and the Mardyke was the former Childerditch 
fen.!° The ‘ditch’ in the parish name refers to one 
of those watercourses.'! A scheme to cut a canal 
from Childerditch to the Thames at Purfleet, in 
West Thurrock, proposed in 1776, was revived in 
1833, but it came to nothing.!? 

Childerditch has always been sparsely popu- 
lated. ‘The three manors contained a recorded 
total of 21 inhabitants in 1066, and 25 in 1086.1° 
There were 32 houses in 1670,'* and about 40 in 
1766.'° In 1801 the population was 188. It rose to 
289 in 1821, but then declined, with fluctuations, 
to 184 in 1931, the last year for which there are 
separate figures.1° There has been little resi- 
dential building since 1931, though the opening 
of factories at Childerditch Hall and adjoining 
West Horndon station has increased the day- 
time population. 

It is a parish of scattered farms and cottages, 
with settlement mainly in the northern half. In 
the early 18th century the lane from Brentwood 
and Little Warley linked several houses along the 
southern edge of Childerditch common, which 
occupied the north end of the parish, and con- 
tinued east past Childerditch Pond to Bell End 
Hatch in West Horndon. The western end of the 
lane is now part of Magpie Lane, but its course 
farther east is marked only by footpaths. A 
footpath is all that remains also of a wide road 
which in the early 18th century ran south over the 
common to old Thorndon Hall.!” The lane and 


7 O.S. Map 1/25,000, TQ 68, 69 (1971-6 edn.). This 
article was completed in 1977. 

8 Essex Review Order, 1934. 

® County of Essex (Billericay and Thurrock Districts) 
Conf. Order, 1938. 

10 Below, Econ. Hist. 

ll PN. Essex, 124, which also suggests that ‘Celta’ was an 
ancient river name. 

12 J. Booker, Essex and Ind. Revolution, 135-6. 

13 V.C.H. Essex, i. 433, 482, 556. 

oe R.O., O/RIThs.- 

15 Guildhall MS. 9558, f. 80. 


the road seem to have disappeared after the 
building of new Thorndon Hall (1764~—70) and 
the incorporation of Childerditch common in 
Thorndon park.'!® Running south out of the old 
lane from Little Warley were Childerditch 
Street, and farther west Dunnings (later Childer- 
ditch) Lane, and the lane to Childerditch Hall. 
Childerditch Street, which in the later 18th 
century contained about 10 houses, follows the 
stream from Childerditch pond before curving 
west through the valley to join Childerditch 
Lane. Dunnings Lane was associated with the 
family of Roger Dunning, who was living in the 
parish in 1210.'® Until the 18th century or later 
the name applied to the whole of the spinal road 
from the common to the fen, but it is now 
restricted to the section south of the railway. 
‘There may have been no road over the fen until 
the early 18th century.?® The parish church 
stands on a hillock west of Childerditch Lane. 
Nearly opposite is the former vicarage. Farther 
south in the same lane are three farms on ancient 
sites: Nuttys, Tillingham Hall, and Blankets. 
Nuttys was formerly called Offens, from an 18th- 
century tenant.”! Tillingham was a Domesday 
manor. Blankets was associated with the family of 


‘John Blanket (fl. 1440 or 1441).?? 
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The London, Tilbury, and Southend railway 
extension from Upminster to Pitsea, opened in 
1886, crossed Childerditch south of Nuttys 
Farm, with a station at East (now West) Horn- 
don, near the boundary with Childerditch.”? In 
the present century an industrial township has 
grown up around the station. The factories are on 
the Childerditch side of the boundary, but the 
dwellings have been restricted to West Horndon. 
The Southend arterial road, opened in 1925, also 
crosses the parish, a little north of the railway."4 A 
new road, Stahlton Lane, was later built to link 
the cement works at Childerditch Hall with the 
arterial road. 

Most of the older surviving buildings are in 
Childerditch Street. Near the north end of the 
street is Woodlands, a 15th-century house, much 
altered.2° Opposite is Rose Brook, which also 
dates from the 15th century,”® and farther south 
Meadow View, of the 18th century. All three are 
timber framed. The oldest farmhouses are Roses, 
Childerditch Lane, a timber-framed building 
refronted in the 19th century, and Blankets, an 
18th-century building of red brick. Nuttys Farm 


16 Census, 1801-1931. BEE OY. YN BY 2a soy. 

eMaproy Essexa(i777) .RO:., D/C 7o; Essex C.C- 
Thorndon Country Park, 5-6, 14. 

a2) PipeiR: T2190 (PPRoS, N.S. XXVI),, 203- 

20 E.R.O., D/DP P77 (Map, 1719), which marks ‘new 
chace way’ across the fen. 

21 Map of Essex (1777); E.R.O., D/DP A71. 
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23 E. Carter, Hist. Geog. Brit. Rlys. 63. 
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was rebuilt in stock brick in 1866.2?” Hill Farm, 
Childerditch Street, appears to have been rebuilt 
in the earlier 19th century, as was Childerditch 
Hall. Apart from the factories, and the new 
Tillingham Hall, the most notable 20th-century 
buildings are two or three expensive detached 
houses of c. 1970 in Childerditch Street. 

With a small, scattered population Childer- 
ditch has always had to seek goods, services, and 
social life mainly outside its own boundaries. 
Steeplechasing was carried on there during the 
1860s, and attracted some notable Essex sports- 
men.”* In 1884 attempts were being made to start 
a parish circulating library.?® In 1848 Childer- 
ditch had a beerhouse, a shop, and a school, but 
all three had closed by 1915, when the last 
resident vicar, then without a carriage, com- 
plained that there was no shop, post office, or 
doctor within 2 miles.*° 


MANORS. There were three estates in Childer- 
ditch in 1086, held respectively by the king, 
Saisselin, and Swein of Essex. The first two later 
merged to become the manor of Childerditch. 
The last became the manor of Tillingham. 

The king’s land, comprising 14 hide, had been 
held in 1066 by Earl, later King Harold.*! It was 
held after the Conquest by the queen. The tenant 
in 1086 was Ralph, sheriff of Surrey.*? Henry I 
granted the land between 1108 and 1115 to 
Otes the goldsmith, hereditary cutter of the dies 
for the coinage, and between 1116 and 1127 
confirmed it to William son of Otes.?? The 
descendants of Otes retained an interest in it until 
the 14th century.*4 They probably held it in 
serjeanty, like Lisson Green, in Marylebone 
(Mdx.).?° Simon son of Richard, who held land 
at Childerditch in 1210, may have been their 
tenant.®® His widow Gille was holding the estate 
in 1219°’ and in 1235, when her tenure was stated 
to be by serjeanty.** In 1251 a later Simon son of 
Richard granted the estate, described as 1 caru- 
cate, to Coggeshall abbey.*® At that time a claim 
was put in by Warin de Munchensy, whose lands 
in Ingrave and West Horndon extended into 
Childerditch.”° 

Saisselin’s land, comprising 1? hide in 1086, 
had been held in 1066 by Orgar,a fred man.! The 
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tenancy in chief seems to have passed to Warin 
FitzGerold (d. 1216), and descended, at least 
until the later 13th century, like that of Theydon 
Garnon.*? Childerditch and Theydon Garnon 
were also linked by subordinate tenancies. In 
1205 Richard son of Ralph son of Peter of They- 
don leased his estate at Childerditch to Thomas 
Bret.*® The estate was later acquired by Robert 
Hovel, to whom in 1223 Cecily, widow of 
Richard son of Ralph, surrendered her right to 
dower."* She had previously granted her dower 
in Theydon Garnon to Ralph Gernon.* About 
1236 Gernon held 2 knights’ fees in Theydon 
Garnon, Childerditch, Wicken Bonhunt, and 
Windhill (Cray’s Hill) in Ramsden Crays, 
apparently of Margery de Rivers, daughter and 
heir of Warin FitzGerold.*® Gernon was pre- 
sumably the mesne lord. The demesne lordship 
of Childerditch remained in the Hovel family 
until 1251, when Robert Hovel and Margery his 
wife granted the estate, described as 2 carucates 
in Childerditch and (Little) Warley, with the 
advowson of Childerditch, to Coggeshall 
abbey.*” Coggeshall was to hold it of Robert and 
Margery and her heirs, which suggests that she 
was the heir of Richard son of Ralph. 

The two estates granted to Coggeshall abbey in 
1251 became known as the manor of CHILDER- 
DITCH or CHILDERDITCH HALL, lying in 
the north and centre of the parish.*® In 1257 
Coggeshall further acquired a messuage and 20 a. 
from Henry of Thorndon.*® In 1377 the manor of 
Tillingham was added to the estate, which thus 
came to comprise most of the parish, and re- 
mained with the abbey until the Dissolution. 

Coggeshall abbey surrendered Childerditch 
and ‘Tillingham manors to the king in 1538.°° 
They were granted in the same year to Sir 
Thomas Seymour, later Lord Seymour, who in 
1540 conveyed them to Sir Richard Rich, later 
Lord Rich.*®! They descended like the manor of 
North Weald, in the families of Rich, Cheeke, 
and Archer, until 1766, when they were sold by 
Thomas Archer, Lord Archer, to Robert Edward 
Petre, Lord Petre (d. 1801), and were thus 
merged in the Thorndon Park estate, the history 
of which is reserved for a later volume.*? 

In 1839 William Petre, Lord Petre (d. 1850), 
held 1,473 a. in Childerditch, i.e. 91 per cent of 
the total area of the parish.®** His holdings 
included 736 a. of tithe-free land which had 
belonged to Coggeshall abbey, and represented 
the former demesne of the manors of Childer- 
ditch (420 a.) and Tillingham. The Childerditch 


4 Bk. of Fees, 606-8; Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 160; 
V.C.H. Essex, iv. 262. 
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demesne then comprised Childerditch Hall farm 
and Nuttys farm, and small parts of New House 
(later Little Tillingham Hall) and Hill farms. 
Lord Petre also held 737 a. of land which had 
been outside the abbey’s demesne, including 374 
a. in Thorndon Park. The Thorndon Park estate 
was broken up after the First World War. Much 
of it was bought by Essex county council in 1939 
and 1951, under the Green Belt scheme. Thorn- 
don Country Park, designated by the county 
council in 1971, includes Childerditch wood and 
Childerditch Pond.** 

Childerditch Hall farm was bought in 1920 or 
1921 by the tenant, Henry Ford, whose grand- 
son, Mr. P. W. Ford, was the owner in 1977.°° 
Since the 1930s part of the former farm land to 
the west has been developed for industry.*® In 
1967 Mr. P. W. Ford constructed a large irriga- 
tion lake to the east of the hall.®’? Childerditch 
Hall, Stahlton Lane, was rebuilt in the 19th 
century in stock brick. 

The manor of TILLINGHAM lay in the 
south of the parish, but also included detached 
parts in South Weald and Doddinghurst 
parishes, which lay north of Childerditch. It 
originally comprised 1 hide and 40 a., held in 
1066 by Alwen, a free woman.** In 1086 it was 
held of Swein of Essex by Osbern. The tenancy- 
in-chief descended, like that of Theydon Mount, 
with the honor of Rayleigh.°? The Domesday 
tenant Osbern also held of Swein in West Til- 
bury, and Tillingham, stated in 1086 to be in 
Barstable hundred, was a member of West Til- 
bury manor until the mid 14th century.® In 1377 
it was said to be held in chief of the honor of 
Rayleigh.®! About 1512 Tillingham was taxed as 
part of the ‘hamlet of Childerditch’ in the manor 
of West Horndon.*® At that period West Horn- 
don manor, in Barstable hundred, was held by 
the FitzLewis family, which also owned land in 
West Tilbury.® 

The demesne tenancy was held at the be- 
ginning of the 13th century by the Tillingham 
family. In 1197 William of Tillingham held 2 
knights’ fees of the honor of Rayleigh.®! He died 
in 1201, and was apparently succeeded by his son 
Richard, who c. 1210 was holding 2 fees in 
Childerditch and West Tilbury.®® Richard was 
dead by 1211.°*® Robert, his son and heir, may 
have been identical with Robert of Tilbury, who 
held the same 2 fees in 1232 or’ 1233.°° The 
Tillingham and Tilbury families were certainly 
related or closely associated.** The manor of 
Tillingham descended in the Tilbury family for 
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over a century. Robert of Tilbury (fl. 1254) was 
succeeded by Richard of Tilbury, who died by 
1275, leaving a son Robert.®® Robert of Tilbury 
came of age in 1287 or 1288, but was dead by 
1291, when his younger brother William suc- 
ceeded to his lands.’ William of Tilbury (d. 1303 
or 1304) left John his son and heir (d. 1320), who 
shortly before his death settled West Tilbury and 
Tillingham in trust for his wife Joan, with 
remainder to their infant daughter Idony.’! Joan 
later married Sir William Vaughan and, with 
him, was still holding Tillingham in 1346.” 
Idony died in 1332, leaving the remainder to her 
uncle William of Tilbury, who in 1337 sold it 
to Sir William Bawd and his wife Joan.’* The 
Bawds also held the manor of Bawds or Down- 
sells, in South Weald.’* Tillingham was said in 
1337 to comprise no less than 962 a., including 
land in South Weald and Doddinghurst. Sir 
William Bawd (d. 1343) was succeeded by his son 
John (d. by 1346).”° In 1353 John’s son William 
Bawd granted Tillingham to his uncle Sir Wil- 
liam Bawd, who died holding it in 1375.7° In 1377 
Sir William’s trustees conveyed it to Coggeshall 
abbey.’” It subsequently descended with the 
manor of Childerditch. In 1839 the former 
demesne lands of Tillingham were stated to 
comprise 317 a., including Tillingham Hall farm 
(276 a.) and small parts of New House (later 
Little Tillingham Hall) farm and Blankets 
farm.’® In 1788 the manor included 289 a. at 
Bentley and Crow Green, in the north-east 
corner of South Weald, extending into Dodding- 
hurst.7® The total comprised 195 a. farm land and 
94 a. of waste, most of which lay on Tillingham 
common. 

Tillingham Hall, which lies east of Dunnings 
Lane, was built c. 1970 to replace an earlier 
building which probably dated from the 18th or 
early 19th century.®® East of it is a homestead 
moat, indicating the site of the original manor 
house.*! 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 the three 
small manors were all poor and sparsely settled.*? 
Each manor contained woodland pasture for 100 
swine. That indicates a density of woodland high 
for Essex,** but much lower than in neighbouring 
Little Warley.** There were also sheep pastures: 
for 60 each on the king’s manor and on Saisselin’s 
manor, and for 100 on Swein’s manor. They 
probably lay in the coastal marshes, detached 
from the main body of the parish.®® Since Swein’s 
manor was a member of that of West Tilbury its 
sheep pastures may well have been there. On 


89 #.A.T. N.S. xviii. 17; Cal. Pat. 1272-81, 109; Cal. Ing. 
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1 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, pp. 148-9; vi, p. 135; vii, pp. 322-3; 
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Swein’s manor and that of the king the number of 
plough teams had decreased slightly between 
1066 and 1086: from 14 to 1 and from 3 to 24 
respectively. On Saisselin’s manor, the largest of 
the three, the tenants had 24 plough teams both 
in 1066 and in 1086, and the number of demesne 
plough teams had risen from 34 to 4. That manor 
had, however, suffered a remarkable loss of stock 
during the same period: from 50 to 12 sheep, 
from 24 to 6 swine, 4 rounceys to 1, 12 ‘beasts’ to 
4. No stock was listed on the king’s manor. On 
Swein’s manor there was only one beast in 1066, 
but there were Io in 1086. 

The Domesday swine pastures probably lay 
mainly in the northern uplands of the parish, 
where there is still woodland. In 1257, soon after 
acquiring Childerditch manor, Coggeshall abbey 
was licensed to inclose 150 a. of woodland and 
300 a. of heath in Childerditch and Little 
Warley.*® In 1295 the common pasture of the 
manor, comprising 300 a. of heath and 250 a. of 
wood, occupied 41 per cent of the whole area.*’ 
In 1720 Childerditch common extended from the 
Great Pond north to Kent’s wood.** It was by 
then part of the demesne of Ann, Lady Tipping, 
lady of the manor, and owner of the adjoining 
Thorndon park.**® In 1840 the common formed 
part of the park, belonging to Lord Petre, and the 
only parts of it not owned by him were a small 
piece of waste by the Great Pond and the roads 
over the common.®? When and how this large 
common passed into private ownership is not 
clear. The process may well have started in the 
late 14th century, when Coggeshall acquired 
Tillingham manor and appropriated the rectory. 
The abbey thus attained an unusually dominant 
position in the parish, and there are signs that it 
was disposed to restrict public rights of common. 
In the 1380s, for example, there were frequent 
proceedings in the manor courts against men 
taking away the lord’s heath,*! and in 1419 the 
abbey leased a site on Childerditch common to a 
neighbouring landowner, to make a fish pond.*? 
Although the common was annexed by the lords 
of the manor much of it was left as heath or 
woodland, though to a. were inclosed and 
stubbed up early in the 18th century.** In 1939 
the common was bought by Essex county 
council, which maintains it as a public open 
space, designated in 1971 as part of Thorndon 
country park.** 

In 1295 Childerditch manor comprised 1,341 
a., equivalent to over four-fifths of the parish, 
and including 642 a. of arable, 32 a. of meadow, 
and 117 a. of pasture, in addition to the 550 a. of 
common.°>“The arable was then being cultivated 
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on a three-course rotation. There were 203 a. 
under corn, including 140 a. in Hakesdoune field; 
206 a. were under oats, including 53 a. in West 
Bradefield and 66 a. in East Dunningesland; 233 
a. lay fallow, including 62 a. in East Bradefield. 
These particulars suggest open field agriculture, 
but the pattern was complicated by several 
smaller fields, including Holecroft, a name indi- 
cating inclosure. The manorial pasture included 
31 a. in Maneland (common land), and smaller 
areas in Horseleaze, Northbuleaze, and South- 
buleaze, names which also suggest inter- 
commoning;* but some of it lay in Chalvescroft. 
The stock on the manor comprised 476 sheep, 62 
pigs, and 118 cattle, including 3 horses and 34 
oxen. There were also a windmill and a water 
mill. 

The survey of 1295, made by Coggeshall 
abbey, did not mention the common called 
Childerditch fen, which lay on the southern 
boundary of the parish, in the angle formed by 
the river Mardyke and a tributary. Inland fens 
were rare in Essex but there were several others 
in this district, including the adjoining Bulphan 
fen.°’ In 1392 two wardens of the fen were 
appointed by Childerditch manor court.*® The 
omission of the fen from the 1295 survey sug- 
gests, however, that it was then part of Tilling- 
ham manor. The fen, which was at least 20 a. in 
extent, had been inclosed by 1719.9? Most of it 
became part of Blankets farm.' In 1842 the fen 
lay in Childerditch level, a drainage district 
forming part of Rainham level.? Including the 
fen some 228 a. of Childerditch parish then lay 
within Childerditch level. They were the low- 
lying lands extending downstream southwards 
from Childerditch Pond. 

By the 18th century the colonization of wood- 
land, waste, and fen, and the division of the 
manorial demesne, had created several new 
farms. In 1772 there were reckoned to be g farms 
in the parish.? Tillingham Hall and Childerditch 
Hall had the largest rentals, followed by Offens 
(later Nuttys) and Thompsons (i.e. Blankets). 
The other five were no more than smallholdings. 
In 1840 there were 7 farms of 30 a. or more, 
including 4 of over 150 a.* In 1906 there were 7 of 
over 50 a. and in 1926 8 of over 100 a.° 

In 1801 a total of 484 a. were returned as sown 
with crops, including 227 a. of wheat.® In 1839 
there were some 767 a. of arable and 738 a. of 
woodland and permanent grass.’ The propor- 
tions were similar in 1866: 825 a. of arable, of 
which 116 a. were fallow, and 805 a. of grass.° 
The cereal crops then included 323 a. of wheat, 
61 a. of barley, go a. of oats, and 8 a. of rye. There 
were 166 a. of vegetables, mainly beans, and 61 a. 
of vetch, lucerne, and other crops. Sheep 
numbered 513, milk cows 45, other cattle 24, and 


86 Horseleaze adjoined Childerditch Hall to the east: 
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pigs 30. Returns of 1906 show a decline of cereals 
and a great increase in dairy farming.® There 
were 1,268 a. under grass, and only 503 a. were 
being cultivated as arable, including 156 a. of 
wheat, 117 a. of oats, 24 a. of barley, 30 a. of rye, 
and about 120 a. of vegetables, mainly beans, 
peas, and mangolds. The number of sheep had 
declined to 417, but there were 332 cows and 
heifers and 276 other cattle. In 1926 1,395 a. were 
returned as under grass, and there were 344 a. of 
arable, the main crops being 96 a. of wheat, 80 a. 
of oats, 33 a. of barley, and 35 a. of beans.!° There 
were 971 sheep, 530 cattle, 104 pigs, and 1,118 
poultry. It is notable that sheep, which figured 
prominently in Childerditch’s economy in 1066 
and 1295, have also done so during the 19th and 
2oth centuries. ~ 

About 1937 the Essex Brick Co. started opera- 
tions on land adjoining Childerditch Hall, Stahl- 
ton Lane; the works were taken over c. 1946 by 
the Costain Concrete Co." The Howard Rota- 
vator Co., manufacturers of agricultural 
machines, in 1938 opened a factory adjoining 
West Horndon railway station. It was closed in 
1975.'2 Brown and Tawse Tubes Ltd. in 1940 
bought 15 a. in Childerditch Lane, and have 
gradually built there large works for making steel 
tubes, with warehouses and offices.!* 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls for 
Childerditch and Tillingham manors survive, 
with some gaps, for the period 1377-1819.'4 
There are also court papers for both manors, 
1630-1838.!° Throughout the period covered by 
the court rolls the two manors were jointly 
owned, and the distinction between them was not 
always strictly maintained in the activities of 
their courts. The courts leet and baron of 
Childerditch were held annually in Easter week 
until c. 1560, and then irregularly. From 1638 
only courts baron were held. The leet was usually 
attended by 12 jurors until the late 15th century, 
after which numbers varied between 4 and 19. It 
usually appointed one constable, except between 
1510 and 1573, when there were two. There were 
two aleconners from 1377 to 1392, one only from 
1392 to 1512, and no more until 1581, when the 
last two were appointed. The election of a beadle 
is recorded in 1388 and 1390. When a beadle died 
in 1392 his widow completed his term of office, 
and claimed a year’s payment. Also in 1392 three 
wardens of the common were appointed. T'wo of 
them were for Childerditch fen. The third was 
for Ashwells street, presumably the detached 
part of Tillingham manor that lay in South 
Weald. Two overseers of fairs were elected in 
1581, perhaps to control traders travelling to the 
fairs at Brentwood. In the 14th century there 
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were several presentments in the court leet for 
allowing buildings to become ruinous. A widow 
was presented for incontinence in 1386. In the 
14th and early 15th centuries the court fre- 
quently fined offenders against the assizes of 
bread and ale, and those taking the lord’s heath, 
called ‘hetheres’. In 1392 a miller was presented 
for bad work and for taking excessive profit. In 
1459 or 1460 a man was presented for fishing with 
a hoop-net. 

The courts of Tillingham, when they were 
distinguished from those of Childerditch, seem 
to have met annually on the same day. After 1621 
they were courts baron only. The homage was 
usually between 4 and 8. The courts leet rarely 
appointed officers: a beadle was chosen in 1406 
and 1420, and aconstable in 1450. In 1420 it was 
stated that according to the custom of the manor 
the beadle was subject to distraint if he failed to 
collect rents. In 1632 a man was presented for 
taking furze and brushes from the manorial wood 
at Downsells green, in South Weald. 

Surviving parish records include vestry 
minutes for 1726-89, 1808, and 1840-1913.1° In 
the 18th century the vestry rarely met more than 
once a year. The meeting-place was not recorded 
until 1783, when it was stated to be the church. 
The numbers signing the minutes were usually 
from 4 to 6. Officers presenting accounts did not 
usually sign, so the total attendance was probably 
between 7 and 10. John Groome, vicar from 1709 
to 1760, attended meetings, apparently as chair- 
man, until 1752, but his two successors appear 
not to have attended. Until 1850 there was one 
churchwarden, chosen until 1752 by the vicar, 
and thereafter by the vestry. From 1851 there 
were two, nominated respectively by the vicar 
and the vestry. There was one overseer of the 
poor until 1787, and thereafter two. There were 
two surveyors of highways. Until 1788 or later 
there was only one constable, but in the year 1743 
there was also a headborough. 

The parish owned a row of cottages in Childer- 
ditch Street, which were let to the poor. Two of 
them were rebuilt by the vestry early in the 18th 
century.!’ They were still occupied by the poor in 
1839.18 They were sold in 1844. Childerditch had 
no workhouse, and in 1807 contracted to lodge 8 
paupers in Great Warley workhouse. 

The cost of poor relief was £117 in 1776, and 
averaged £142 between 1783 and 1785.19 Be- 
tween 1801 and 1821 inclusive it averaged £290, 
being highest in 1801 (£436) and 1819 (£406).”° 
During that period poverty in Childerditch 
seems to have been slightly less serious than in 
the neighbouring parish of Cranham, which was 
of similar area and population.”! In the years 
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1813-15 some 30 parishioners, i.e. about one- 
tenth, were on permanent relief, and 61 others 
received occasional relief. 

In 1835 Childerditch became part of Billericay 
poor-law union. 


CHURCH. There was a priest at Childerditch in 
1232.22 In 1251 Robert Hovel and Margery his 
wife granted the advowson, with their estate, to 
Coggeshall abbey.”* In 1380 the rectory was 
appropriated to the abbey, and in the following 
year a vicarage was ordained.*4 The rectory and 
the advowson of the vicarage subsequently de- 
scended with the manor of Childerditch.”> In 
1766, when Lord Archer sold the manor and 
rectory to Lord Petre, he retained the advowson, 
which, however, was acquired by Petre from the 
Archer trustees in 1792-3.7° Since Petre and his 
successors were Roman Catholics they could not 
personally present to the benefice. The next 
presentation, in 1805, was made by their agent 
Thomas Bramston.?’? Later presentations in the 
19th century were made for single turns.”* The 
chancellor of Cambridge university presented in 
1912, presumably under the Popish Recusants 
Act, 1606.78 About 1934 the advowson was 
conveyed to the Martyrs Memorial trust, but in 
1940, when the vicarage next fell vacant, the 
benefice was united with that of Little Warley, 
and the trust had the right of alternate presenta- 
tion.?° That arrangement continued until 1972, 
when Childerditch was separated from Little 
Warley and united with Great Warley, the ad- 
vowson being vested alternately in the Martyrs 
Memorial trust and the Heseltine trustees.*! 
The rectory was valued at 7 marks in 1254 and 
1291.° When the vicarage was ordained in 1381 
the vicar was endowed with all small tithes, the 
tithes of hay, 12 a. of glebe, an annual rent of 6d. 
customarily due to the church, and an annual 
pension of 4 marks from Coggeshall abbey. He 
was not to receive the tithes of mills, lambs, wool, 
calves, piglets, hay, or cheese from the abbey’s 
demesnes in the parish.** The vicarage was 
valued at £8 in 1535, and £38 in 1650.*4 In 1646 
Parliament temporarily augmented it by £30 
from the impropriate rectory of Heybridge, be- 
longing to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s 
(Lond.).*° In the early 18th century the estimated 
value of the vicarage was £70.** John Groome, 
vicar 1709-60, by will gave £6 a year to his 
successors on condition that they managed the 
exhibitions he had founded at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge.*®’ In 1840 the vicar’s tithes were 
commuted for £177.38 He was then receiving 
great and small tithes from 849 a. The remainder 
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of the parish, representing the former demesne of 
Coggeshall abbey, belonged to William H. F. 
Petre, Lord Petre, whose impropriate tithes had 
been merged with the freehold. There were then 
20 a. of vicarial glebe. In 1875 the total value of 
the vicarage was £218.°*° 

The ordination of 1381 provided that the vicar 
should have the Rectory house.*?® In 1840 the 
Vicarage house was in Childerditch Street, 
opposite Hill Farm.*! A large new Vicarage, in 
Tudor style, was built in Childerditch Lane in 
1842.*7 It survived as a private house in 1977. 

In 1574 the vicar, Thomas Reddriche, was 
presented at Quarter Sessions for refusing to 
wear a surplice.*? A later vicar, Arthur Grave, 
was presented at the archdeacon’s visitation in 
1606 for the same offence, and for failing to use 
the sign of the cross at baptism.*! The Protesta- 
tion of 1641 was signed by 35 parishioners, 
probably representing most of the households in 
the parish.*® Daniel Duckfield, vicar from 1611 
until his death in 1653, was a ‘godly and preach- 
ing minister’.1° His three successors during the 
Interregnum were all presented by the patron of 
the living, Sir Thomas Cheeke, who was a 
zealous Puritan.*’ The last of them was John 
Hervey, appointed in 1658, but ejected for non- 
conformity in 1662.48 Puritan influence lingered 
in the parish for some time after 1662, for in 1685 
the archdeacon found it necessary to order that 
the communion table should be set against the 
east wall and railed.’® 

Robert Stonehouse, vicar 1667-84, was a 
king’s chaplain who was prosecuted by some of 
his parishioners for non-residence.®® John 
Groome, vicar 1709-60, published a book on The 
Dignity and honour of the Clergy.°! He seems to 
have been resident at least until c. 1750.°” In the 
early 19th century the vicar John Newman (d. 
1840) was non-resident, and employed a succes- 
sion of curates.°? Later vicars resided until the 
union of benefices in 1940. John H. Lewis, 
1840-64, built the National school as well as the 
new Vicarage, but in the 1850s he failed to carry 
through the much needed restoration or rebuild- 
ing of the church, through disagreement with 
William B. Petre, Lord Petre, the Roman Catho- 
lic squire, impropriator, and patron, who was 
legally responsible for the chancel. Edmund S. 
Tiddeman, vicar 1865-85, came to terms with 
Petre and rebuilt the church.** 

The church of ALL SAINTS AND ST. 
FAITH, Childerditch Lane, stands on the site of 
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its predecessor, which had the same dedication. 
The first known reference to the old building was 
in 1387-8, when Coggeshall abbey paid a tiler for 
tiling the new chancel.®® In 1858 the church was a 
small building comprising nave of flint rubble, 
thought to date from the 12th century, brick 
chancel of recent date, timber belfry, and south 
porch.*® It was then ruinous, but the debate as to 
whether it should be restored or rebuilt was not 
settled until 1869, when the old church was 
demolished and replaced by a new one.*” 

The present church was designed by D. Cubitt 
Nichols and F. Johnstone of London, architects 
who had for many years worked for Lord Petre.*® 
It is built of Kentish ragstone in the Early 
English style, and consists of nave and chancel 
with south porch and west bellcot.°*® 

No monuments survive from the old church. 
There is one bell, probably of the 17th century.°? 
The old church plate was sold in 1889 by the 
vicar, Joseph Hull. He was, however, forced to 
recover it, and it was all given back except for a 
cup, which had been acquired by a church in 
Scotland.*! The surviving pieces include a silver 
paten and a silver flagon, both of 1743 and given 
by the vicar, John Groome. The font, which 
dates from the early 16th century, has a black- 
letter inscription recording the fact that it was 
given by John Throsscher (Thresher) and his 
wife.® 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. In 1676 there were 
stated to be six papists in the parish.*? There were 
a few Roman Catholic families there in the 18th 
century.*4 No doubt they were encouraged in 
their faith by the Petres, who were landowners in 
the parish even before they acquired Childer- 
ditch and Tillingham manors, and whose private 
chapel at Thorndon Park was attended by people 
from Childerditch between 1764 and 1791.® 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. Puri- 
tan influence was strong in Childerditch from the 
early 17th century.® In 1672 the houses of John 
Palmer and Jeremy Reeve were licensed for 
Presbyterian worship; Thomas Gilson of Brent- 
wood applied to preach at the latter.®’ In 1691 the 
local congregation was raising about £20 a year to 
support a minister, Clarke, who also had private 
means.®® He was still active in 1700.8° The 
meeting seems to have ceased by 1715,” but in 
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1724 an application was made to license John 
Ballard’s house for dissenters’ meetings.’ There 
were said to be two Presbyterian families in the 
parish in 1770, but only one in 1776.” 

In 1839 a meeting was started at Childerditch 
Hall, probably by the tenant, John Butler, who 
registered it in 1843.7% It moved to another 
private house c. 1849.74 In 1851 it was a branch of 
Brentwood Congregational church.”* Butler, its 
deacon, was an agent of the Essex Congregational 
Union committee, and for a time secretary of the 
Brentwood district.** The meeting, which re- 
turned to Childerditch Hall by 1860, still existed 
in 1862, but had ceased by 1876.7” 


EDUCATION. About 1833 a Sunday school, in 
union with the National Society, was opened in 
the church.”8 In 1839 about 20 children attended 
the school, which was managed by the curate and 
maintained by the vicar, not without opposition 
from nonconformists and others.’® In 1842 the 
parish vestry temporarily appropriated part of 
the old poorhouse for a school,®® and in 1844 
Childerditch National school was built by sub- 
scription, with the aid of grants from the govern- 


ment and the National Society. The site, at the 
junction of Childerditch Street and Dunnings 
(now Childerditch) Lane, was given by William 
Petre, Lord Petre (d. 1850), the Roman Catholic 
landowner. The school was receiving an annual 
government grant by 1881, when attendance was 
25.8! The building was enlarged in 1891.8? In 
1911 there were two teachers with an attendance 
of 35.°° In 1912 the school was closed because the 
managers could not improve the accommodation 
as required.** The children were transferred to 
Little Warley council school. The school build- 
ings became a private house. 


CHARITY FOR THE POOR? Some time 
before c. 1720 a widow gave £10 to the parish, to 
be used to provide interest-free loans to poor 
inhabitants.®° It was stated in 1787 that the 
capital had been used to build a cottage, and that 
10s. a year was being paid to the parish overseers 
for distribution to poor widows.** The cottage 
was probably one of those rebuilt by the parish 
early in the 18th century.®’ No reference to the 
charity has been found after 1787. 


STIFFORD 


STIFFORD village is 3.2 km. north of Grays 
Thurrock.’ The ancient parish, comprising 
1,597 a. (646.3 ha.), included a detached part of 
18 a. locally situated in South Ockendon, about 
3,200 m. north-west. In 1888 that part was 
merged in South Ockendon in exchange for two 
detached parts of that parish, of 164 a. and 24 a., 
locally situated in the north-west corner of 
Stifford.®’® In 1936 the parish became part of the 
new Thurrock urban district,9® which in 1974 
became the borough of Thurrock. 

The village stands on high ground above the 
river Mardyke, which flows south-west through 
the parish. Farther south the terrain rises to over 
30 m. above sea-level near Warren Lane, before 
sloping sharply down to the Thames, where the 
ancient parish had a frontage of 400 m. sand- 
wiched between West Thurrock and Grays 
Thurrock. The soil is loam, chalk, and gravel. 
Chalk quarrying, mainly in the past 75 years, has 
greatly altered the landscape of the southern and 
western parts of the parish. There has been some 
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residential and industrial growth farther north, 
but there is still farmland round the village. 

The parish was entirely rural and sparsely 
populated until the end of the 19th century. The 
total recorded population was 11 in 1066 and 12 
in 1086.°*! Thirteen Stifford men were assessed to 
the lay subsidy in 1327.°? In Chafford hundred 
only Wennington, and possibly Little Warley 
and Childerditch, then had fewer taxpayers.*? In 
the lay subsidy of 1523 there were 20 Stifford 
names; only Cranham, Childerditch, and Wen- 
nington had fewer.** There were 38 houses in the 
parish in 1670.°° Seven parishes in the hundred, 
including Grays Thurrock, had fewer, which 
suggests that Stifford had grown relatively fast 
since 1523. In the 18th century, however, it 
seems to have stagnated, for as late as 1790 there 
were said to be only 40 houses.*® In 1801 the 
population was 215; only Wennington, Little 
Warley, and Childerditch had fewer. It reached 
320 in 1851, but then remained static until after 
1881. With the growth of the township of South 
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Stifford it rose to 1,067 in 1901, and to 2,188 in 
1931, the last year for which there are separate 
census figures for the parish.®’ Since the Second 
World War there has been considerable growth 
also in the north of the parish, and in 1971 
Stifford ward of the urban district had a popula- 
tion of 8,754. 

The earliest settlements seem to have been 
along the ridge south of the Mardyke. Remains 
found near the eastern boundary of the parish, 
on the site of the William Edwards school in 
Stifford Clays Road, indicate a late Iron Age and 
Roman farm occupied up to the 4th century.” 
Stifford Clays Road is part of the ancient road 
along the ridge, leading east towards Orsett, and 
west via Aveley towards London.*® The village 
grew up beside the church, along the road about 
800 m. east of the bridge, in Stifford Street (now 
High Road).! Three lanes, existing by the 17th 
century, ran south from the ridge road.? The 
most westerly, leading to West Thurrock, was 
known c. 1865 as Millwood Lane, continuing as 
Mill Lane.* Its northern end is now called 
Pilgrims Lane, from the tradition, recorded or 
invented by Stifford’s r1gth-century historian, 
that it was one of the routes of medieval pilgrims 
to Canterbury.’ Farther east was Clockhouse 
Lane, linking Stifford Street and Warren Lane. 
The Clockhouse, later the Dog and Partridge inn 
is mentioned below. The Warren was so named 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. At least part of it 
had been an ancient common.® The third lane, 
now Cuckoo and Hogg Lanes, ran south to Grays 
Thurrock, also branching east as Long Lane, 
leading to Stanford-le-Hope, and as Lodge Lane, 
leading to West Tilbury. The coastal east to west 
road through Stifford, now London Road, was in 
the 18th century only a local road, linking 
Purfleet, West Thurrock, Grays Thurrock, and 
West Tilbury.® It became more important in the 
early 19th century, as part of the road from 
London via Aveley and West Thurrock to 
Tilbury Fort.’ In 1820 John H. Hogarth, later 
rector, at his own expense improved Lodge Lane, 
and reduced the dangerous gradient of Ford 
Place Hill (South Road).® 

In 1777 most of Stifford’s buildings were in the 
village street.° Stifford Hall, the old manor 
house, which had stood east of the church, had 
almost disappeared, and the principal house in the 
parish was then Ford Place, 800 m. north-west of 
the village, a fine 17th-century house on an older 
site. Stifford Clays manor house, on a medieval 
site, lay 800 m. north-east of the village. Sugar- 


87 Census (1801-1931). 

88 Thurrock Loc. Hist. S. Jnl. viii. 37-42. 

°° Norden, Essex (map, 1594). 

1 For the name Stifford Street: Palin, Stifford, 65n. 

2 Map of Essex (1678); Map of Essex (1777); Map of Mdx., 
Essex, and Herts. [1722]. 

3 0.S. Map 6”, Essex, LX XXIII (1869-73 edn.). 
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5 Below, Econ. Hist. 

5 Map of Mdx., Esssex, and Herts. [1722]; Map of Essex 
(1777). 
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loaf House, 800 m. south of the village, was later 
called Chalk Pit Farm.’ In 1777 there was hardly 
any settlement on the western side of the parish, 
but by 1839 several new farmhouses had 
appeared.'! Brickwall and Horns Farms were 
both in London Road, South Stifford. Stifford, 
or Warren Farm, west of Clockhouse Lane, had 
been built on the site of the former warren. An 
earlier house in that area, called Coney Hall, 
existing in the 17th century, had disappeared by 
1777.12, Hill and Buckles Farms were in the 
north-west corner of the parish. 

Stifford’s name, meaning ‘path ford’, suggests 
that the road over the Mardyke was important 
from Saxon times.!* In the Middle Ages and later 
it was the road west to London, and, branching 
north, to Brentwood, Chelmsford, and Col- 
chester. It was also the road to Aveley market. 
Stifford bridge had been built by 1487.1° In 1617 
this ‘great stone bridge’ was repaired by the 
county, and by 1653 it seems to have been 
accepted as a county bridge.'® In 1760 the bridge 
was reported to be of brick, with a 14-ft. water- 
way.'? That was replaced by an iron bridge in 
1868.18 The bridge was again rebuilt c. 1925.1° 

In 1810 Stifford was served by a coach plying 
between Romford and Tilbury Fort, connecting 
with the ferry to Gravesend.”° In 1838 the coach 
between London and _ Horndon-on-the-Hill 
passed through daily, and travellers to London 
could also use the Gravesend steamers down the 
Thames, by aconnexion from Grays Thurrock.”! 
The London, Tilbury, and Southend railway 
was opened in 1854 as far as Tilbury, with a 
station at Grays Thurrock, and extended to 
Southend in 1856.22 About 1900 there was a one- 
horse bus between Stifford and Grays Thurrock 
station.”? The branch from Grays Thurrock to 
Romford was opened as far as Upminster in 
1892, with a station at South Ockendon, and in 
1893 was extended to Romford, where it linked 
with the main line of the Great Eastern railway.”* 

The opening of the Romford branch was 
followed by development in the south of the 
parish. An area of heavy industry was then 
growing up along the railway between West 
Thurrock and Grays Thurrock, and by 1894 
there was a township at South Stifford, which 
grew slowly over the next 30 years.?”> Communi- 
cations in the north of the parish were improved 
in the 1920s, when the London-Southend road 
was reconstructed.?® It included a new section, 
bypassing Grays Thurrock, and running west to 
east through Stifford about 800 m. north of 
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Warren Lane. Housing development, north of 
the bypass, took place after the Second World 
War. West of South Road a small part of Stifford 
was included in the Aveley housing estate, built 
by the London county council.”” Farther east, 
beyond the village, the Stifford Clays area was 
built up in the 1950s and 1960s. 

A visitor described Stifford in 1876 as ‘a quiet, 
secluded agricultural village of clean thatched 
cottages [which] afford a charming stroll from 
Grays ...across the fields’.?8 The approach is less 
charming today, and the stroller would have to 
negotiate two or three main roads. ‘Timber- 
framed cottages, thatched or tiled, still lie along 
High Road.”* Most of them date from the 18th or 
the 19th century, but there is one larger house, 
now three tenements, which probably dates from 
the 16th century. It is said to have been a 
‘gentlemanly residence’ in the 18th century. In 
the 19th century part of it was the post office.®® 
During the past 20 years many new houses have 
been built in the village, and with the increasing 
traffic along High Road Stifford is beginning to 
lose its rural character. 

Coppid Hall, on the corner of High Road and 
Cuckoo Lane, was mentioned in 1538.*! It was 
rebuilt in 1753 and later altered to the design of 
James Wyatt.*? The main, south front is of 7 bays 
and two storeys with attics. Additional service 
quarters were provided on the east side in the 
later 19th century. Between 1972 and 1974 the 
house was converted into flats, and the interior 
arrangements and fittings date from that time. 

Europa Lodge Hotel, formerly Stifford Lodge, 
adjoins Coppid Hall to the east.** Stifford Lodge 
was known until the 18th century as Deanes or 
Sherwells, which was probably identical with the 
house held in 1327 by Henry de Shirewell.** It 
was the home of Richard Anderson, pretending 
baronet, c. 1704-11.°> By 1736 the owner was 
Jasper Kingsman (d. 1754), from whom the 
house passed to his son, also Jasper (d. by 1784).°® 
One of the Kingsmans was almost certainly 
responsible for rebuilding the house, which in its 
present form dates from the mid 18th century. It 
then had a main, south front of 5 bays and 3 
storeys and a lower service wing at the back. 
Early in the 19th century single-storey additions 
were made on the east side, and the west front 
was rearranged to provide a new doorway and 
entrance hall. That was probably the work 
of John Button (later Freeman).*’ Herbert E. 
Brooks (d. 1931), cement manufacturer and 
chairman of Essex county council, lived at 
Stifford Lodge for about 40 years up to his 
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death.** The library fittings date from his time. 
Col. J. D. Sherwood, owner from c. 1946 until his 
death in 1966, renovated and improved the 
house.*® Stifford Lodge was later acquired by 
Haven Inns Ltd., who made further additions on 
the north and east before selling it to Grand 
Metropolitan County Hotels.?° 

The Dog and Partridge inn, which stands in 
High Road facing the junction with Clockhouse 
Lane, was recorded as an alehouse in 1757.4! 
Early in the 17th century the building, then 
called Lovelands, was the home of Sir Thomas 
Gurney.*? In 1698 and 1733 it was called Clock- 
house.*? The main part of the house, which was 
timber-framed and dated from the 17th century, 
was rebuilt in 1934. 

‘Stifford water engine’, mentioned in 1689,” 
was probably connected with the town well, 
around which posts and rails were placed in 
1709.46 The South Essex Waterworks Co.’s 
mains were extended to Stifford in 1871 or 1872 
at the expense of the lord of the manor, Richard 
Wingfield-Baker.1” A sewerage scheme for the 
village was completed in 1964.78 A cemetery of 4 
a. (0.2 ha.) was formed in 1909 under the parish 
council.’® 

Ardale Community Home school was built 
by Stepney poor-law guardians in 1902 as an 
orphanage for 200 boys and girls. It was taken 
over by the London county council in 1930, and 
in 1935 became an Approved school for boys. 
The school was transferred to Essex county 
council in the 1950s. In 1973 it was reorganized 
in its present form, and placed under the London 
borough of Newham. In 1979 it was providing 
care, treatment, and education for up to 60 
disturbed, deprived, or delinquent boys aged 13 
to 17. The original buildings, designed by Frank 
Baggallay, were arranged in a shallow south- 
facing crescent with a water-tower at the centre. 
Since the Second World War extensive new 
living quarters and classrooms have been built to 
the north, while some of the old buildings have 
been demolished.°*° 

Sir William Scroggs (1623?-83), lord chief 
justice, lived at Stifford in youth.®! Sir Herbert 
Croft, Bt. (1751-1816), author and friend of 
Samuel Johnson, was the son of a Stifford man.*” 
William Palin (1803-82), rector and local his- 
torian, is mentioned below.** 


MANORS. In 1086 there were four tenements in 
Stifford. Ansger the cook held 25 a. formerly 
belonging to a free man.*? No more is known of 


38 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1894 and later edns.); E.R. xl. go. 
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that tenement, unless it can be identified with the 
detached part of Little Thurrock on the boundary 
between Stifford and Orsett, which in the 19th 
century comprised 26 a.°° Barking abbey held 
40 a., which later descended with the manor of 
Great Warley.°® The abbey was holding manor 
courts at Stifford as late as 1493.” 

Odo, bishop of Bayeux, had two tenements in 
1086.°8 The first, of 1 hide and 30 a., had 
belonged in 1066 to Alvric, a free man. In 1086 it 
was held of the bishop by Hugh, probably Hugh 
de Montfort, who was associated with Odo at 
Dover.*®® The second, of 14 hide, had formerly 
been held by Gilbert. In 1086 it was held of the 
bishop by Ralf, son of Turold of Rochester. After 
Odo’s disgrace his Stifford lands seems to have 
been carved up between neighbouring barons. 
Some were probably acquired by the bishop of 
London, and added to his manor of Little 
Thurrock.®® Some may have been added to the 
manor of Grays Thurrock, which in the 15th 
century and later claimed jurisdiction over parts 
of Stifford.*! The main part, which became the 
manor of STIFFORD, or STIFFORD HALL, 
was annexed to the honor of Peverel of Dover or 
Wrinstead, and descended with South Hall in 
Rainham.® By the early 13th century the Cram- 
mavill family, which held South Hall in demesne, 
also held a mesne tenancy of the honor of Peverel 
of Dover in Stifford and Thurrock, probably 
Grays Thurrock.®? In 1201 William de Cram- 
mavill granted to John Becket, nephew of 
Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 14 
hide in those places to be held for } knight’s fee.** 
The subordinate mesne tenancy thus created 
seems later to have been held by the archbishops 
of Canterbury.® In 1274 the Knights Hospitallers 
were holding 60 a. in Stifford of Henry de 
Crammavill.®® 

The tenancy in demesne of Stifford (Hall) was 
held c. 1170 by Roger Kentish or Roger of 
Stifford, who had apparently acquired it by 
marriage. Michael of Stifford, Roger’s son and 
heir, was holding the manor in 1215.’ Michael of 
Stifford, possibly son of the last, was patron in 
1254.°8 In or about 1283 the manor and advowson 
seem to have been divided into four.®® Robert de 
Hamme, John son of Michael of Stifford, and 
John of Chertsey each held one part. The owner- 
ship of the fourth part is not clear. By 1303 there 
were three joint owners: John de Hamme, 
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Stephen of Chertsey, and John Michael, also 
called John son of Michael of Stifford.’° In 1305 
Stephen of Chertsey conveyed hisshare, including 
a house and 58 a., to John de Lenham and his wife 
Margaret.’ By 1322 Margaret de Lenham had 
conveyed her share of the manor to Richard de 
Lenham and his wife Margery.’” The Lenhams’s 
share, and that of John de Hamme, seem to have 
passed to David of Tilbury, or of Stifford, who 
was living in 1328 and 1337, but was dead by 
1346, when his heir, unnamed, was in the ward- 
ship of Sir Roger Chandos.*? The other third of 
the manor has not been clearly traced. It may, 
like the advowson, have been split between the 
Bruyns of South Ockendon and the Torrells of 
Torrells Hall in West Thurrock, whose manors 
included some land in Stifford.”4 

From the later 14th to the earlier 16th century 
the manor was held by the family of Ardale or 
Eyrdale. In 1394 Warin Ardale and Joan his wife 
conveyed it to their son William and Margery his 
wife.”> The manor was Joan’s inheritance. She 
and Warin had probably been holding it by 
1376.” Thomas Ardale of Stifford was living in 
1433.’ John Ardale (d. 1504) left the manor to 
his daughter ‘Thomasyn (d. 1532) who married 
(1) Robert Latham (d. 1511) of North Ockendon, 
and (2) Richard Badby.’* On Thomasyn’s death 
the manor passed to her son Thomas Latham (d. 
1563), whose son and heir was Ralph Latham.”® 
Ralph (d. 1568) left Stifford to his wife Audrey 
for life, with remainder to his brother William.®° 
Audrey, who later married (Sir) Gabriel Poyntz 
of North Ockendon, died in 1594,*! and William 
Latham in 1622.°? William’s son Thomas Latham 
sold the manor in 1640 to John Hatt (d. 1658), 
City Solicitor of London, and Richard Piggott, 
presumably his father-in-law of that name.*? In 
1650 Thomas Latham bought back, from Hatt 
and Piggott, Stifford Hall and some 60 a. which 
remained in his family until 1706, when Thomas 
Latham, probably his grandson, sold them to 
Edward Noble.*4 

The manor of Stifford was acquired in or 
before 1689 by James Silverlock, whose family 
had been prominent in the parish since the 1630s, 
and was related by marriage to that of Hatt.®° In 
1693 Silverlock sold the manor, including Ford 
Place and other properties, to Nathaniel 
Grantham. Grantham also acquired the long 
lease of an estate in Stifford belonging to the 
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Broderers’ Company of London.** That estate, 
which had been built up in the late 16th century 
by Richard Gurney, alderman, and enlarged by 
his son Sir Thomas (d. 1631), was bought by 
the Broderers from Sir Thomas’s executors in 
1632.8’ Nathaniel Grantham (d. 1708) devised 
the manor and the Broderers’ lease to his son 
Kenrick.** Kenrick Grantham was already the 
owner of Stifford Hall, which he had bought in 
1706 from Edward Noble.®® 

The manor was thus reconstituted, and 
Kenrick Grantham, as owner and lessee, con- 
trolled most of the parish.°® Soon, however, he 
was in financial difficulties. In 1714 he mortgaged 
his Stifford estate to Rebecca Shish, and in 1721 
he executed a second mortgage, to John Hopkins, 
to enable him to repay debts which he had 
incurred as county treasurer. He died soon after, 
and his estate was for some years disputed 
between Caleb Grantham, his cousin and heir, 
and the families of Shish and Hopkins. In 1741 
John Archer Shish, grandson of Rebecca, bought 
anew 100-year lease of the Broderers’ estate, and 
in 1747 he acquired the manor and all Grantham’s 
freehold lands. In 1762 his freehold and lease- 
hold property in Stifford comprised 800 a. In 
1764 he sold the whole estate to William Dods- 
worth, from whom it was bought in 1766 by John 
Spence. Spence was still living in 1778, but by 
1783 had been succeeded by his kinsman John 
Hogarth (fl. 1822), whose heir was Dr. John H. 
Hogarth, probably his nephew, rector of Stifford 
1821-34.°! In 1835 Dr. Hogarth renewed the 
Broderers’ Company lease for a further 100 
years.°* Soon afterwards he sold his estate to 
William Wingfield (d. 1858) of Orsett Hall, a 
judge and former M.P. for Bodmin.** In 1839 
William Wingfield owned 789 a. in Stifford, 
including Ford Place, Stifford Clays, Buckles 
and Brickwall farms. His son Richard owned 172 
a., including Copped House (Coppid Hall) and 
Horns farm.** The Broderers’ estate comprised a 
further 237 a., mainly at Chalk Pit farm. Both 
William and Richard Wingfield later took the 
additional surname of Baker. Richard Wingfield- 
Baker succeeded his father and died in 1880, 
leaving the Orsett Hall estate, including Stifford, 
to his son, Capt. Digby H. Wingfield.* Capt. 
Wingfield (d. 1884) left the estate to Capt. 
Thomas C. D. Whitmore (d. 1907), who had 
been a fellow officer in the Royal Horse Guards.*® 
Capt. Whitmore was succeeded by his son (Sir) 
Francis H. D. C. Whitmore (Bt.), who in rg11 
bought the freehold reversion of the Broderers’ 
estate.®’ After the death of Sir Francis Whitmore 
in 1962 the Orsett Hall estate was broken up, but 
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his son, Sir John Whitmore, retained some 
property in Stifford until 1968.8 

The ancient manor house of Stifford Hall 
stood opposite Stifford Lodge at the corner of 
High Road and Cuckoo Lane.®® It was apparently 
abandoned about the end of the 18th century, and 
certainly before 1834.! 

From c. 1689 the lords of the manor lived at 
Ford Place, formerly Hobbes of Ford, which 
stood north of the Mardyke on Stifford Hill. In 
the 16th century Hobbes of Ford was part of the 
manor of South Ockendon Hall, belonging to the 
Harlestons.? Most of the present house appears 
to have been built in two or three stages in the 
early to mid 17th century. Later work has been 
limited to refacing, internal redecoration, and 
minor additions to the service quarters, but that 
has concealed much of the original structure. The 
first building may have been the western range 
and its short southern cross-wing. Quantities of 
panelling, all now reset, and perhaps the moulded 
plaster ceiling of the south-east room, belong to 
that period. The longer north cross-wing may be 
slightly later. In 1655 the open area between the 
cross-wings was built over, probably by James 
Silverlock, whose initials, and the date, were 
placed on the brickwork.*® Early in the 18th cen- 
tury the west side was given a new brick front of 
nine bays with a central projecting porch. At the 
same period the interior was remodelled, many of 
the main rooms being panelled, and a new stair- 
case was put into the centre of the east side. 
Another staircase was built against the centre of 
the north wing. More recent additions have been 
further service rooms along the north side, and a 
bay window on the south front. There are exten- 
sive garden walls, probably of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, on the east side. After c. 1835, when 
William Wingfield bought the estate, Ford Place 
was let to a succession of tenants.4 After the 
Second World War Mr. H. J. Vellacott bought a 
long lease, divided the house into flats, and 
developed part of the grounds for light industry. 
In 1979 he was in process of buying the freehold.® 

The main house on the Broderers’ estate was 
Chalk Pit Farm, at the south end of Cuckoo 
Lane. In 1777 and 1805 it was called Sugarloaf 
House.® The present house, isolated beside the 
London-Southend road, contains some 18th- 
century fittings, but it appears otherwise to be of 
the 19th and 2oth centuries. West of the house isa 
large group of farm buildings in red brick, built 
between c. 1839 and c. 1866.’ 

The manor of STIFFORD CLAYS or CLA Y 
HALL, which lay in the north-east of the parish, 
may have originated as a tenement called Clayes 
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or Cleys held by Henry Grey (d. 1443) Lord 
Grey, along with the manor of Grays Thurrock.® 
Richard May, draper of London, was the owner 
in 1584 and 1585.° His widow held Stifford Clays 
in 1623 of the duchy of Lancaster.1° Anthony 
Bradshaw, goldsmith of London, was holding it 
at his death in 1636.1" It passed to his widow 
Judith (d. 1642), who devised it to her son 
William Bradshaw. William Bradshaw (d. 1649), 
who appears to have been the first owner to 
describe Stifford Clays as a manor, devised it 
to his brother Anthony (d. 1655).!2 Elizabeth 
Bradshaw, probably Anthony’s widow, appears 
to have had a life interest until 1677 or later.1? 
Stifford Clays later passed to the Thornley 
family.!4 Isaac Thornley was holding it by 1691. 
His father, like Anthony Bradshaw, had been a 
London goldsmith, which suggests a family 
relationship. In 1707 Thornley sold the manor, 
with some 470 a. of land in Stifford and Grays 
Thurrock, to Andrew Godwin and his son 
Henry. Henry Godwin sold the manor in 1734 to 
Joseph Barrett, who in 1735 settled it on Richard 
Cook on his marriage to Barrett’s daughter 
Elizabeth. Cook (d. 1751) devised it to his sister 
Elizabeth Gramer.!®° She sold it in 1767 to 
Zachariah Button, who by his will proved 1768 
devised it to his son John.!* John Button, by his 
will proved 1807, devised the estate in trust for 
his family, and in 1811 his sons John and George 
sold it to Lt.-Col. James Viney.'’ In 1828 Viney 
sold the estate to Jane Baker, William Wingfield, 
and other trustees of the will of Richard Baker.'* 
In 1839 Stifford Clays, comprising 380 a., was 
part of William Wingfield’s large estate in 
Stifford.!® 

Stifford Clays Farm is a stock brick house built 
c. 1840.2° It replaced an older house 300 m. 
farther north, where a timber-framed barn, 
probably of the 18th century, still remains.?! 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Stifford con- 
sisted of four small tenements, all poor and 
sparsely populated.?? Between them they had 4 
ploughteams, compared with 44 in 1066. Barking 
abbey’s manor had 1 a. meadow, and Hugh’s 
manor 5 a. No stock is mentioned on any manor. 
It may tentatively be inferred that most of the 
farmland was arable, but that only a small part of 
the later parish was then under cultivation. 
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Conveyances of the 14th and 15th centuries show 
a great predominance of arable.” Later evidence, 
though scanty before the rgth century, points in 
the same direction.” In 1839 the tithable land in 
the parish, comprising go per cent of the total, 
included 1,171 a. arable as against 201 a. meadow 
or pasture, and 28 a. woodland.” In 1916 there 
were 1,011 a. under crops and only 303 a. 
permanent grass in the parish.”® 

With a coastline of only 400 m. Stifford had 
little salt marsh. In 1563 the land drainage of the 
parish was governed by a court of sewers whose 
area extended from West Ham to Mucking.?? 
Stifford’s only coastal marsh at that time was 9 a. 
lying in Aveley ‘level’, east of Stifford hithe.?® It 
presumably remained part of Aveley level until c. 
1680, and then became part of the new Rainham 
level.?® In 1837 the Aveley and West Thurrock 
section of Rainham level included 23 a. in 
Stifford.®° There was also an area of freshwater 
marsh along the Mardyke in the uplands of the 
parish. In 1547 the jurisdiction of the court of 
sewers extended only up to Stifford bridge.*! By 
1861, however, the Childerditch section of 
Rainham level included 91 a. in Stifford.?? Much 
of that comprised osier beds. Fen mead was also 
named. There is no record of serious flooding at 
Stifford. In 1953, when neighbouring parishes 
suffered, South Stifford was a distribution centre 
for flood relief.*? 

In the east of the parish, between Clockhouse 
Lane and Davy Down farm (West Thurrock) was 
Stifford Heath, mentioned in 1374. Some of it 
was still open in 1833, when William Palin came, 
but it had all been inclosed and ploughed up by 
1871.34 Any ancient common rights had probably 
been lost long before 1833. In 1762 the area was 
all in private ownership.® Its northern side, 
called the Warren, comprised three fields, total- 
ling 54 a. Farther south lay Coney Hall, with its 
field and shaw, totalling 24 a. The rabbit warren 
to which those field names refer figured in a 
lawsuit in 1644 and 1645.°° It was then being 
extended. Warreners occur at Stifford in 1661 
and 1671.°’ In 1839 most of the area bounded by 
Stifford Hill, Clockhouse, Warren, and Mill 
Lanes formed Warren (or Stifford) farm.** 

The existence of common pastures is indicated 
by the field names Nightleaze and Horseleaze. 
Nightleaze was the g a. marsh, already mentioned, 
east of Stifford hithe.*® Horseleaze, recorded in 
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the 17th century, comprised 3 a. south of Stifford 
Hall.4° In the same area lay Clapper (rabbit 
burrow) field, south of the church and rectory.” 
In 1607 Clapper field was a warren belonging to 
the lord of the manor.*? That may be another 
example of ancient common being appropriated 
for rabbit-breeding. Since woodland is rarely 
recorded in Stifford the commons must have 
been mainly downs or scrub. 

In 1839 there were eight farms of more than 50 
a., the largest being Stifford Clays, with 381 a.** 
Most of them can be traced back at least to the 
16th century.** There were also five holdings of 
between 20 and 50 a. In 1926 there were three 
farms of over 50 a., and six between 20 a. and 50a. 
The figures appear to reflect a change from 
cereals to fruit and vegetables. Orchards and 
hopgrounds are occasionally mentioned before 
the 19th century,” but there is no evidence that 
they were extensive. Vegetables were well 
established by 1801, when 224 a. were returned, 
including 109 a. peas, 70 a. turnips and rape, 35 a. 
beans, and 10 a. potatoes.*® Cereals were still the 
main crops, including 272 a. wheat, 149 a. barley, 
128 a. oats, and 54 a. rye. In 1841 the census 
population was swollen by 60 Irish pea-pickers.*” 
In 1866 a total of 122 a. were returned as 
vegetables, mainly turnips and potatoes, but 
including some peas, beans, and cabbages; 
cereals were returned as 179 a.*® Those figures 
obviously do not cover the whole parish, but may 
be acceptable as indicating an increasing propor- 
tion of vegetable crops. Cabbages were a new 
crop, mentioned in 1871 with the comment that 
‘market gardening . . . promises to be if it is not 
already, far ahead of all the trade of Stifford, 
though only just introduced’.*® In 1906 a total of 
475 a. were returned as vegetables and fruit, 
compared with 181 a. cereals.°° By 1926 returns 
of vegetables and fruit had risen to 564 a., while 
those of cereals were only 111 a.*! 

The chalk uplands of the parish were suitable 
for sheep, but there is no evidence of large flocks 
before the 19th century. In the livestock returns 
of 1866 there were 761 sheep, with 56 pigs, 14 
cows, and 16 other cattle.°? In 1906 only 67 sheep 
were listed, with 40 horses, 24 pigs, and 24 other 
cattle.°? The 1926 returns contained no sheep; 
there were 50 cows, 2 bulls, 41 horses, 41 other 
cattle, 5 pigs, 430 fowls, and 31 ducks.** 

There were at least two ancient windmills, one 
in Warren Lane, the other in the Long Lane, on 
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sites indicated in 1839 by field names.°*? The 
Warren Lane mill was probably that held by Sir 
John Heveningham (d. 1499),°® whose wife’s 
ancestors, the lords of South Ockendon, had 
acquired part of Stifford in the 14th century.*’ 
It may have been identical with Terrells mill, 
mentioned in 1632,°% since part of Hevening- 
ham’s estate passed to the T’yrell family.®® The 
Long Lane mill was probably the one which in 
the late 17th and the early 18th century belonged 
to Stifford manor.®® There were no mills in the 
parish in 1839.°*! 

The main industries, apart from agriculture, 
have been chalk-quarrying and lime-burning. 
Stifford is among several parishes in the area 
containing deneholes, i.e. primitive chalk pits, 
which can be ‘of any date from 1910 back’.® It 
was stated in 1771 that for many years a con- 
siderable trade had been carried on in Stifford 
and district from the chalk pits ‘by several 
limekilhs . . . as likewise by the farmers for 
manuring their lands’.®* Chalk pits and limekilns 
were often recorded in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, and occasionally in the 16th century.®? 
One large pit, from which Chalk Pit farm was 
named, lay west of Hogg Lane; there was another 
old pit south of Warren Lane. Both were promi- 
nent features of the landscape by 1777.®? Chalk- 
working ceased at Stifford about 1840,°° but was 
resumed on Chalk Pit farm c. 1900.*7 Between 
1874 and 1976 the Lion Cement Co. and its 
successor the Wouldham Cement Co., later part 
of Blue Circle Industries Ltd., quarried chalk 
over a large part of Stifford, northwards up to 
Warren farm, and eastwards beyond Clockhouse 
Lane.* 

Brickmaking is indicated by a reference in 
1650 to ‘Little Bennetts, late Brick Clamp field’.®® 
About 1710 Kenrick Grantham, lord of Stifford 
manor, established a pottery and tile yard in 
Stifford Street.”° It had ceased by 1771."! It was 
probably on the site of the present recreation 
ground.” Stifford Brickworks, established by c. 
1908, still survived in 1937.”? 

The industrial developments at Ford Place and 
at South Stifford are mentioned elsewhere.”! 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. No court rolls 
survive for Stifford except a fragment recording 
courts leet and baron, 1490-3, for Barking 
abbey’s small manor.”® 
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Surviving parish records include vestry 
minutes 1672-1849, churchwardens’ accounts 
1685, 1691, 1771-1818, and overseers’ accounts 
1738, 1781-1816.’ The vestry minutes are con- 
fused, often illiterate, and possibly incomplete. 
The annual number of recorded vestry meetings 
averaged 2.6 up to 1787, and 6.1 between 1788 
and 1836. The meeting-place, when mentioned, 
was the parish church, except on one or two 
occasions when the vestrymen adjourned to a 
public house. The numbers signing the minutes 
rarely reached double figures. Denzill Price, 
rector 1674-8, was attending the vestry in 1677 
and 1678. His successor. James Robertson, 
1679-c. 1708, attended regularly until 1705. He 
sometimes signed first, but often yielded that 
place to gentry like the ‘Granthams and Richard 
Anderson. Samuel Hilliard, rector 1709-42, 
rarely missed a meeting between 1710 and 1741, 
and always signed first. The next two rectors, 
1742-64, werenon-resident, and wererepresented 
by curates. Later rectors attended regularly until 
1792, after which they and their curates took little 
part in the work of the vestry until 1836. Between 
1792 and 1805 John Button of Stifford Clays was 
the leading vestryman. At other times one of the 
churchwardens or overseers usually signed first 
in the absence of the clergy. Between 1682 and 
1713 there were occasional references toa salaried 
parish clerk. 

Until 1708 there seems to have been only one 
churchwarden, elected by the vestry at large. 
From 1709, when Hilliard became rector, there 
were usually two. From 1740 to 1790 the minutes 
record the annual appointment of only one 
warden, who was occasionally stated to have been 
appointed by the rector. From 1791 there seem to 
have been a people’s anda rector’s warden, which 
may well have been the custom ever since 1709. 
Until c. 1692, and again from c. 1790, there were 
usually two overseers and two_ constables. 
Between those dates there seem to have been only 
one of each, except for the years 1710-20, 1750, 
and 1773-5, when two overseers were nomi- 
nated. There seem always to have been two 
surveyors of highways. A woman served as a 
constable from 1712 to 1713, and another as 
overseer from 1803 to 1807. In 1732 the vestry 
drew up a scheme governing the succession to 
office, but in the following year had to withdraw 
it because the magistrates would not accept it. 

Separate church rates appear to have been 
levied except between 1745 and 1766, when the 
churchwardens’ expenses were met by the over- 
seers. Separate constables’ rates were also levied 
for most years before 1745. The constables’ 
expenses were met by the overseers from 1745 to 
1766, and that practice probably continued after 
1766. The average annual cost of poor relief was 
about £15 in the later 17th century, £27 between 
1701 and 1720, and £31 between 1731 and 
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1740.’’ It remained steady during the next thirty 
years, and though it rose sharply after 1770, 
averaging £125 in the years 1782-1801, £185 in 
1802-17, and £266 in 1819-35, the figures do not 
suggest abnormal poverty.’® Some neighbouring 
Thames-side parishes, e.g. Hornchurch and 
Dagenham, were suffering more distress, but 
others, e.g. Rainham and Grays Thurrock, less.’® 

By 1768 the parish owned two ‘almshouses’.®° 
They were later said to have been near Stifford 
bridge, to have been used for poor widows, and to 
have been sold after 1834.8! They may have been 
identical with the ‘workhouse’ sold by the parish 
in 1838.82 No other poorhouse or workhouse is 
known to have existed in Stifford. From 1774 to 
1787 Marshfoot House, Aveley, was used as a 
joint workhouse for Stifford and Aveley.®* In 
1788 Stifford and West Thurrock agreed on a 
similar arrangement, using Stone House, West 
Thurrock. In 1791 about 7 Stifford paupers were 
in the house.** The scheme continued until 1802 
or later.®° Afterwards Stifford sent its paupers to 
South Ockendon workhouse, where they manu- 
factured bedding, clothing, and mops.*® The 
contract with South Ockendon was renewed, 
after hard bargaining, in 1822.°" 

There is evidence of most forms of out-relief. 
In the 1670s and 1680s one or two paupers were 
receiving regular weekly doles. About 1711 the 
vestry made an unusual arrangement with the 
widow of Thomas Joyce, a carpenter and former 
churchwarden. When Thomas died the parish 
had owed him £5. That sum, with {21 paid by 
Mrs. Joyce, was used to pay her a weekly pension 
of 2s. 6d. When all the money was exhausted she 
became a pauper. In the late 17th and early 18th 
century poor children were apprenticed within 
the parish, to ratepayers in turn. In 1713 Henry 
Godwin, one of the retiring churchwardens, 
refused to accept an apprentice. His dispute with 
the vestry dragged on until 1716. For at least part 
of the time he was withholding the ‘church 
book’.’® 

Between 1782 and 1815 the number of persons 
receiving doles was usually between three and 
seven. In 1815 the vestry resolved that instead of 
holding the annual dinner they should distribute 
£51 in bread to the poor. The vestry was employ- 
ing a doctor by 1822. The parish stocks were 
repaired in 1727; new ones were bought in 
1803.°® In 1832 the constables were ordered to 
take action against disorder at the Dog and 
Partridge inn. 

In 1835 Stifford became part of Orsett poor- 
law union. It was included in Thurrock urban 
district in 1936. 


CHURCHES. There was a church belonging to 
Stifford manor in 1086.°° About 1170 the lord of 
the manor, Roger Kentish, granted the advowson 


ENTER O), IDI see Gdsog JO,IRe, SSerathl, Ii. 

SRO DPR 30 Siz. tanom 

85 Above, Aveley, Local Govt.; cf. Palin, Stfford, 63. 

86 Palin, Stzfford, 63. SER OM DIP ag o/s 

88 Perhaps he never returned it: no churchwardens’ 
accounts survive for that period. 

89 Palin, Stifford, 67, 69. 

80 Letters and Charters of Gilbert Foliot, ed. C. N. L. 
Brooke and A. Morey, 469-72; Cur. Reg. R. vii. 190, 322-5. 
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to Gilbert Malet, who presented Roger’s son 
Ralph of Stifford as rector. Later Malet gave the 
church to Rochester cathedral priory, which c. 
1186 was licensed to appropriate it; Ralph of 
Stifford, having resigned the rectory, was ad- 
mitted as vicar.®! In 1215, after Ralph’s death, his 
younger brother Michael of Stifford successfully 
contested the priory’s claim to the church, on the 
ground that his manor of Stifford was the inheri- 
tance of Michael’s mother.®? The benefice thus 
became again a rectory, in the gift of the lord of 
the manor. Michael of Stifford was patron in 
1254.°* The advowson, like the manor, seems to 
have been divided in or c. 1283 into four parts, 
and by 1303 into three parts.*4 By 1376 two thirds 
of the advowson, possibly with part of the manor, 
had been acquired by the Bruyns, who held the 
neighbouring manor of South Ockendon.®* The 
other third of the advowson had by 1405 become 
attached to the manor of Torrells Hall in West 
Thurrock.®* Until the later 16th century the lords 
of South Ockendon continued to present for two 
turns in three and the lords of Torrells Hall for 
one turn.®’ The smaller share of the advowson 
was detached from Torrells Hall in 1614, when 
Sir John Leveson sold it to Sir Thomas Gurney, 
whose estate later passed to the Broderers’ Com- 
pany of London.** The larger share appears to 
have descended with South Ockendon until 
1611, when John Harleston conveyed it to John 
and Ralph Heard.*® Presentations were made in 
1610 and 1619 by John Durning.' He conveyed 
his interest in the advowson in 1621 to Hamlet 
Clarke, a London fishmonger, who in 1626 also 
acquired that of Ralph Heard.? Clarke’s son-in- 
law, Ralph Latham of Gaynes in Upminster, was 
associated with him in the conveyance of 1621.3 
Their share also passed eventually to the 
Broderers’ Company, which from the mid 17th 
century was sole owner of the advowson.’ Until 
the 2oth century presentations were usually 
made by the lessees of the company’s Stifford 
estate, or by others pro hac vice.® The Broderers 
themselves presented in 1914 and 1916, but in 
1923 they conveyed the advowson to the bishop 
of Chelmsford.® 

The rectory was valued at 12 marks in 1254, 
Pio13s.4d.in 1291, and {14 135. od. 1n 1535.’ In 
1650 the house and glebe were valued at £7, and 


Cur. Reg. R. vii. 322-5. 
Ibid. 190, 288, 321-5. 
E.A.T.N.S. xviii. 18. 
Above, Manors. 
Feet of F. Essex, tii. 178; Cal. Pat. 1476-85, 419-20; 
V.C.H. Essex, vii. 118-19; Newcourt, Repertorium, ti. 560. 

96 P.R.O., C 137/46: i.p.m. Ric. Torrell. 

87 Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 560. 

2aE RO. CP 25(2)/2o4/11 Jas. 1 Billy © 142/464/05; 
above Manors (Stifford). 

Been. ChE 25(2)/293/8 Jas. L Hil. 

1 Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 560. 

Bee ZR ©), CP 25(2)/206/18 Jas. 1 Hill; CP 25(2)/415/2 
Chas. I Mich. 

3 For Clarke and the Lathams: W. M. Acres, Upminster 
Past and Present, 50-1; E.R.O., T/P 95/1, p. 178. 

4 Palin, Stifford, 176; E.R.O., D/DWt T33. 

5 Palin, Stifford, 176-9. 

Sao. Di CPe 178: 

7 E.A.T. N.S. xviii. 18; Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 22. Valor 
Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 436. 

8 Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 246. 
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the tithes at £53.° Another valuation of the same 
period, or a little later, put the total at £50, but 
stated that the rectory had received £30 aug- 
mentation.® The augmentation was not renewed 
after 1652, when Daniel Latham, rector since 
1645, left the parish.!° In the later 18th century 
the value of the rectory was £160, and was 
increasing.'! In 1839 the tithes were commuted 
for £459.1* There were 30 a. of glebe in 1086 and 
26 a. in 1839.}8 

It was stated in 1317 that a man had recently 
been acquitted on acharge of burning the Rectory 
house of Stifford.'* In 1871 the Rectory was a 
large house of irregular plan, partly weather- 
boarded. It was demolished in 1884 and com- 
pletely rebuilt.1° The Victorian Rectory was in 
turn demolished c. 1968, when a smaller house 
was built and the remainder of the site was taken 
for private dwellings.!” 

The names of rectors are known from the 
13th century./® Daniel Latham, rector 1645-52, 
was a zealous Puritan whose views conflicted 
with those of some of his parishioners.'® His 
successor, Heiron Potkin, 1652-73, was more 
moderate.” Robert Talbot, rector 1742-63, and 
Samuel Swinden, 1763-4, both lived in Kent, 
where they conducted private schools.*! James 
Tilewood, 1784-1821, was also non-resident 
except in his early years.?” Those three rectors 
employed assistant curates.?? William Palin, 
curate 1833-4, rector 1834-82, was the first 
editor of the Churchman’s Magazine, author, and 
historian of Stifford and its neighbourhood.” He 
also restored and enlarged the church. 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 
High Road, is built of rubble with ashlar dres- 
sings and has a chancel with south chapel, nave 
with north porch and south aisle, and west tower 
with short spire.”” The 12th-century church had 
a small nave, which remains, and chancel, which 
may have been shorter than the present one. In 
the mid 13th century the chapel was added to the 
chancel and the west tower and south aisle were 
built. In the later 14th century the chancel was 
largely rebuilt and the aisle was heightened. 
Bequests to the church, possibly in aid of that 
work, were made by two rectors, in 1378 and 
1392.78 No other major alterations took place 
until the chancel arch was rebuilt in brick, 
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Cal. Pat. 1313-17, 688. 

Palin, Stifford, facing p. 63. 
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Church Commissioners, Parsonages 1969 (exhibition 
catalogue). 

18 Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 560; P. H. Reaney, Early 
Essex Clergy, 152; Palin, Stifford, 176; E.A.T.N.S. ili. 233; vil. 
170; Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 566-7; P.V. Simpson, Guide to Stifford 
Church (1956). 

19 Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 246, 381; Palin, Stifford, 177-8. 

20 Palin, Stzifford, 178. 

Ibid. 179; Guildhall MS. 9550. 
Guildhall MSS. 9557, 9558; E.R.O., D/P 330/8/1-2. 

23 Tbid.; Palin, Stifford, 61. 

24 Palin, Stifford, 179-80; Strat. Expr. 25 Oct. 1882; 
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probably as part of repairs carried out between 
1707 and 1713 at a total cost of about £300.” A 
west gallery was added in 1842. In 1861-3 the 
church was restored and enlarged at a total cost of 
about £1,800, to the designs of Henry Stock. 
The south aisle was rebuilt and enlarged. The 
chancel arch was again rebuilt, the roofs of the 
chancel, nave, and chapel were restored, the 
gallery was removed, the tower arch was opened, 
and the north porch was removed. The church 
was reseated, and stained glass by Powelland Sons 
was placed in the chancel, chapel, and tower. 
A new north porch had been built by 1882.78 The 
tower was repaired in 1928 and 1954.”° 

There are three bells, of 1633, 1635, and 
1737.°° The clock was given in 1761; its bell is 
dated 1762.3! The plate includes a cup and paten 
of 1628, a paten of 1683, a flagon of 1665, and an 
almsdish of 1737, all of silver.2* The font dates 
from the 13th century.** The pulpit, dated 1611, 
has a 17th-century hourglass stand attached, and 
there is a late-17th-century armchair in the 
chancel. The church chest probably dates from 
the 16th century.** 

There is a brass in the chancel to Ralph 
Perchehay, rector (d. 1378), and one in the nave 
to an unknown priest of the late 15th century. In 
the south chapel are brasses to John Ardale (d. 
1504), William (d. 1622), Ann (d. 1627), and 
Elizabeth Latham (d. 1630).°° Only the indent 
survives, in the chancel, of a brass to David of 
Tilbury (d. by 1346). 

The mission church of St. Mary, South 
Stifford, founded in 1920, was transferred in 
1959 to Grays Thurrock, and is treated under 
that parish. The mission church of ST. CEDD, 
Stifford Clays, Crammavill Street, originated c. 
1930, when a mission hall was built at the corner 
of Long Lane and Crawford Avenue, to serve the 
Nutberry estate.*® St. Cedd’s was opened in 1955 
on the present site, given by Lady Whitmore, on 
the Grays Thurrock side of the ancient boundary 
with Stifford. The Nutberry mission hall was 
then given to the Stifford Clays Baptists, for use 
elsewhere.*’ 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. The church of ST. 
PETER, Stifford Clays, Whitmore Avenue, was 


built in 1958. In 1978 it was being served from 
Grays Thurrock.*® 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. There 


were reported to be 10 dissenters at Stifford in 
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1676.°° In 1698 Robert Dalzell registered the 
Clock House for Independent worship.*® That 
congregation may have migrated to Grays 
Thurrock, where Dalzell similarly registered his 
house in 1701.1! 

South Stifford Baptist church, Foxton Road, 
originated in 1900 as a mission of the Old Baptist 
church in Clarence Road, Grays Thurrock.” A 
building in Foxton Road, at first hired, was 
bought in 1908. It became a separate church in 
1914, but until 1926 remained under the care of 
the Clarence Road pastor, J. J. Winser.*® In 1915 
the mission building was replaced by a small 
school-church. A hall, built in 1932 on the 
opposite side of the road, was rebuilt in 1964. 
The main building went out of use in c. 1970, in 
which year the hall was registered for worship.*4 
In 1973 weekday meetings and a Sunday school 
were being held in the hall in association with 
Grays 'Tabernacle.* The church had closed by 
1076.°° 

Stifford Clays Baptist church, Crammavill 
Street, originated in 1954 when the Grays group 
of Baptist churches bought a site.*’ A church was 
formed in 1957, when the old Nutberry mission 
hall, given by the Anglicans, was removed and re- 
erected as a temporary school-hall, at the back of 
the site. 


EDUCATION. Stifford county primary school, 
Parker Road, Grays, originated in 1840, when a 
parochial day and Sunday school, witha teacher’s 
house, was built next to the rectory by Richard 
Wingfield-Baker. The school was supported by 
school pence and the Wingfield-Baker family.*® 
In 1846 there were 89 day, Sunday, and evening 
pupils.*® By 1890 the number had dwindled to 
32; some Stifford children were attending the 
new board school at Grays, and the boys were 
tending to leave early to work in the local cement 
factories.°° A school board, formed in 1893, took 
over the parochial school, and in 1895 built anew 
school for 260 juniors and infants at the junction 
of Warren and Mill Lanes.*! In 1904 the school 
was enlarged for 316 more children. More than 
half the cost was met by Stepney poor-law 
union, which in 1902 had built cottage homes at 
Stifford.°? A cookery and handicraft centre was 
added in 1914.°? The mixed and infant schools 
were amalgamated in 1933 for 438 children.** 
The school moved to new buildings in Parker 
Road in 1977.°° 

Stifford Clays county junior and infant schools, 
Whitmore Avenue, were opened in 1955 for 


Bapt. Handbk. (1926-7). 
Local inf.; G.R.O. Worship Reg. 72312. 
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535-°° William Edwards school, Stifford Clays 
Road, was opened in 1962 as a county secondary 
school for 300, and was enlarged for 150 more 
in 1963.°’ It was reorganized as a compre- 
hensive school in 1971, and enlarged for 1,200 
im 1970.°° 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.®*® Richard 
Gurney, alderman of London, by will proved 
1597, gave {£15 to the poor of Stifford to be 
dispensed over a period of six years after his 
death. In 1597 his widow Anne promised to add 
£5 to his gift to provide a stock for the poor.®® 
Nothing more is known of it. 

John Durning, patron of Stifford, by will 
proved 1623, gave money to buy a yearly rent- 
charge of 20s. for the poor of Stifford. His wife 
Elizabeth, who married William Herbert, did not 
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buy land, but paid 20s. yearly from 1625 until 
1632, which was given out by the rector and 
churchwardens. In 1632 Herbert paid £12 for a 
20s. rent-charge from Stifford Hall.*! In 1837 it 
was being paid out of Cat’s Mead and given in 
bread. In 1895 the parish council began to 
dispense the charity in vouchers. In the 1930s the 
council gave it in small doles to all widows in the 
parish. In 1979 payment of the rent-charge had 
lapsed, but efforts were being made to recover 
Tt" 

The Revd. Thomas James Robinson, by will 
proved 1877, gave in trust to the rector and 
churchwardens £2 a year for the aged poor of 
Stifford. In 1883 the trustees invested £58 repre- 
senting the capital and arrears of dividends. By 
1914 the stock had increased to £66. The charity 
was distributed with that of Durning. The 
income was accumulated in the period 1966-78. 


GRAYS THURROCK 


Grays THURROCK, usually known simply as 
Grays, is the main centre of the borough of 
Thurrock, lying beside the Thames 34 km. east 
of London.®* It was formerly a small port, with 
chalk quarries, brickworks, and a _ brewery. 
Those occupations declined after the First World 
War, but have been replaced by light engineering, 
plastics, and packaging. The ancient parish com- 
prised 1,382 a. (559.3 ha.), bounded north and 
west by Stifford and east by Little Thurrock.** A 
local board, later urban district council, was 
formed for the parish in 1886. In 1936 Grays 
Thurrock urban district was merged in the new 
urban district of Thurrock, which in 1974 
became the borough of Thurrock.® 

From the alluvial marshes by the river the land 
rises to about 25 m. above sea-level in the north of 
the parish. Underlying the alluvium are succes- 
sive strata of Brickearth, Thanet Beds, and 
Upper Chalk.*® Extensive quarrying, mainly in 
the rgth century, has altered the natural land- 
scape, as well as influencing the pattern of 
settlement. 

In 1086 Grays was a small rural manor with a 
recorded population of 28.°’ Twenty-four Grays 
men were assessed to the lay subsidy in 1327.%8 In 
Chafford hundred only South Weald and Aveley 
had more taxpayers. West Thurrock, a parish 
much larger in area, had the same number. This 
suggests that Grays was becoming urbanized by 


56 Essex Educ. Building Suppl. July 1956, pp. 3, 26-7; inf. 
from Mr. H. A. Clays. 

57 Inf. from Essex Educ. Dept.; Educ. in Essex (1960-4), 
23. William Edwards was formerly chairman of the S. Essex 
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58 Inf. from the school. 

59 This section, unless otherwise stated, is based on Rep. 
Com. Char. 108, p. 718 (1837-8), xxv; Char. Com. files. 
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61 F.R.O., D/DWt T38; D/P 330/8/1. 

6 Inf. from Mrs. P. Studd. 

63 O.S. Map 1/25,000, TQ 67 (1971-6 edn.). This article 
was completed in 1979. 

64 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, LX XXIII (1869-73 edn.). 
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the early 14th century, but during the next three 
centuries it seems to have grown relatively little. 
The 1523 lay subsidy contains only 34 Grays 
names, and in 1670 there were only 38 houses in 
the parish.®® At both those dates Grays was 
outranked by 7 parishes in the hundred. By 1801, 
however, it had risen to fourth place, with a 


population of 677. It grew steadily to 2,806 in 


1871, and then more rapidly to 13,543 in 1901, 
and 18,173 in 1931, the last year for which there 
are separate census figures for the parish. The 
parish figures do not fully reflect the growth of 
the town of Grays, which by c. 1900 had begun to 
spread eastwards into Little Thurrock. In 1931 
Little Thurrock had 4,428 inhabitants. In 1971 
Grays and Little Thurrock wards together con- 
tained 22,815 inhabitants.’° 

The Pleistocene gravels at Grays have yielded 
a remarkable series of mammalian remains, 
including those of the wild cat, spotted hyena, 
wolf, bear, bison, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
and mammoth.’! Remains of human occupation 
from the Palaeolithic to the Roman period have 
been found in the parish,” the Bronze Age being 
especially well represented.’* Roman _ finds, 
including burials, are sufficient to suggest a 
substantial settlement.”4 

Medieval Grays grew up along the narrow 
High Street which ran north from the Thames 
to join the road from Purfleet to West Tilbury 


6 Below, Local Govt. 
Thorne, Environs Lond. 244. 

CON. Gr. Essex, 5535 

COOP ARO B70) cO7) re, 

OSPERO E070) 106/150; B.n.O., O/ RIL 5. 

70 Census (1801 and later). Little Thurrock, in Barstable 
hundred, is planned for a later volume. 

1 V.C.H. Essex, i. 26-7; Thurrock Hist. S. Jnl. i111. 34-5. 

7 Thurrock Hist. S. Jnl. iti. 36-9; iv. 27-9; v. 56-72; 
V.C.H. Essex, i. 272; Panorama, xiii. 65-76. 

73 Proc. Soc. Ant. [and ser.] xvi. 327; Antig. Fnl. ii. 105; 
E.A.T.N.S. xvi. 262; Panorama xiii. 61-4. 
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(now Orsett Road). As late as 1777 the built-up 
area of the town extended no farther north than 
the church.” Bridge Road and Argent Street 
already existed, though not so called. Farther east 
was Gipsy (now Whitehall) Lane. Hogg Lane ran 
north towards Stifford. Grays Hall, on the site of 
the ancient manor house, lay in the angle of 
Orsett Road and Bridge Road. By 1777 it had 
been succeeded as principal house in the parish 
by Sherfield House, which stood east of the High 
Street, at the southern end of town.’® 

By 1843 a few terraces of cottages had been 
built in Orsett Road, London Road, and Argent 
Street for the workers in the chalk quarries and 
brickworks.’’ The old town was beginning to 
creep northwards, but most of it still lay south of 
the church, and it seems that most of the new 
inhabitants, since the 17th century, had crowded 
into tenements built or converted for the purpose 
in and behind High Street.** The slums thus 
created included some ‘back-to-backs’ which 
were not removed until c. 1928.*? Two large 
houses had been built in the parish between 1777 
and 1843: Belmont Castle and Duvals, both near 
the northern boundary. 

Between 1871 and r1gor the town burst out of 
its ancient shell, expanding north, east, and west. 
Growth was stimulated by the coming of the 
railway, the continuing development of local 
industries, the opening of the neighbouring 
Tilbury docks, and the financial needs of the lord 
of the manor, James Theobald, who succeeded 
his father in 1871. Between 1871 and 1893 over 
1,000 houses were built in the town under leases 
granted by Theobald.*® Building was most rapid 
between 1882 and 1890. By 1895 the whole of 
High Street, and the adjoining areas of Orsett 
Road and London Road, had been built up.*! 
Farther north, beyond Orsett Road, Brooke 
Road and Quarry Hill were complete, and 
building had started in Cromwell, Milton, and 
Hampden Roads. George Street and Maidstone 
Road had been laid out to the west of High Street. 
The main thrust of growth, however, was east- 
wards. Most of the area between the railway and 
Argent Street had been built up, including New 
Road and Exmouth Road. Farther east the All 
Saints district had sprung up as a separate 
township in and around East Thurrock Road, 
William Street, and Grove Road. Between the 
railway and Orsett Road there was still some 
open land. Until a few years earlier it had been 
occupied by brickfields, with a network of tram- 
ways leading to the riverside wharfs.** In 1895 
the western end of Clarence Road already existed, 
and beyond Bridge Road there were a few houses 
in Benson, Richmond, and Salisbury Roads. By 


7 Map of Essex (1777). 
Below, Manor. 

PebeR ©. D/CT 355. 

78 As at Barking: V.C.H. Essex, v. 237. 

79 Grays U.D.C. Annual Reps. of Officers (1930), M.O.H. 

80 T.C.L., Archives, Box 21, Sale Cat. Grays Estate, 
27 June 1899; E.R.O., Sale Cat. Bg60, Grays Estate, 2 Nov. 
1899. 
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82 Thurrock Loc. Hist. S. ¥nl. vi. 69; ix. 8; Grays and Til. 
Gaz. 9 May 1933 (memories of E. V. Saxton). 

83 Grays U.D.C. Annual Reps. of Officers (1902-14). 
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c. 1914 much of the area had been built up, thus 
linking the town more directly with the All Saints 
district.*? Development has only partly obscured 
the scars on the landscape left by the brickfields. 
That is most obvious at the southern end of 
Bridge Road, which has a steep escarpment on 
each side. 

In 1903 the town contained 2,507 houses, 
mostly cottages and small villas.*4 There was 
then great demand for working class dwellings, 
and they were being built at the rate of 100 a year. 
In the five years up to March 1905 a total of 435 
new houses were certified for occupation. The 
pace of growth then fell sharply. By 1908 there 
were 200 unoccupied houses in the town, and in 
the 9 years up to March 1914 only 272 new ones 
were certified. 

After the First World War the U.D.C. 
bought 100 a. of the Grays Hall estate, north of 
Orsett Road, and between 1920 and 1930 built 
over 500 houses. During the same period over 
400 houses were erected by private builders. One 
of the largest private developments was the 
Lodge estate, north of the town. That was at first 
left with unmade roads and cesspool drainage, 
but by 1934, after pressure from the council, had 
been brought up to standard. By 1939, when 
building was again halted by war, the town had 
climbed northwards as far as Long Lane, and 
included the south-east fringe of Stifford, as well 
as most of Little Thurrock parish.*° 

With its valuable mineral deposits Grays 
might well have grown faster if it had had better 
communications, but until the 19th century it 
remained a remote marshland township. The 
coastal east-west road, now London Road, was in 
the 18th century only a local road, linking 
Purfleet, West Thurrock, Grays, and West 
Tilbury.®® It became more important in the early 
1gth century, as part of the road from London via 
Aveley and West Thurrock to Tilbury Fort.%’ 
Communications in the north of the parish were 
not much improved until the 1920s, when the 
London-Southend arterial road was built, in- 
cluding a new section running east through 
Stifford to join Lodge Lane.** The arterial road is 
approached from the west by London Road and 
Hogg Lane, and from the east by Orsett Road, 
Palmers Avenue, and Southend Road. Palmers 
Avenue was laid out c. 1890 to bypass a section 
of the old road with an awkward right angled 
bend, and to provide a grand approach to the 
town.®® 

The port of Grays, with its wharfs and ferries, 
is described elsewhere.®® As early as 1637 there 
were regular boat services between Grays and 
London.®! In 1838 travellers to London could 


84 'This and the following paras. are based on Grays U.D.C. 
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use the Gravesend river steamers, ‘hailed by a 
boat put off Grays’.®* From c. 1841, when Grays 
pier was built, the steamers called there, and by 
1848 there were services five times a day.** In 
1810 Grays was served by a coach plying between 
Romford and Tilbury Fort.®4 In 1838 the coach 
between London and MHorndon-on-the-Hill 
passed through daily.®® The London, Tilbury, 
and Southend railway was opened in 1854 as far 
as Tilbury, with a station at Grays, and was 
extended to Southend in 1856. The line passed 
through Grays immediately north of the town, 
with a level crossing in High Street. The branch 
from Grays to Romford was opened as far as 
Upminster in 1892, and in 1893 was extended to 
Romford, where it linked with the main line 
of the Great Eastern railway.°® Grays railway 
station was badly damaged by bombing during 
the Second World War, and the ‘up’ (south) side 
was rebuilt in 1954.°” 

Grays had a postal receiving house, served 
from Romford, by 1838.°° There was a telegraph 
office by 1874. The post office was in the High 
Street in the 1880s, but by 1890 had been 
transferred to New Road, where it remained until 
a new office was built in George Street c. 1930.°° 

A visitor in 1876 found ‘nothing to be said for 
the beauty, and not much for the picturesqueness 
of the town. It is old, irregular, and, like all these 
small Thames ports, lazy-looking and dirty.’! 
Few of the buildings visible in 1876 still remain. 
The High Street then contained several timber- 
framed buildings of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
which survived until c. 1970.2 A notable brick 
building there was the Dutch House, which 
probably: dated from the late 17th or the early 
18th century, and was demolished in 1950. East 
of High Street, at the far end of New Road, was 
the Echoes, built c. 1869, which was for long the 
home of Charles Seabrooke the brewer. It was 
demolished in 1966.4 In Orsett Road, opposite 
the site of the present central library, stood Reed 
Row, along, squalid terrace of cottages, probably 
of the early 19th century, with a blank rear wall 
facing the road.° In 1843 it belonged to Meeson & 
Errington, brickmakers.* It was demolished in 
1893. 

North-west of the town, on the hill above 
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Meeson’s Lane, was Belmont Castle, built c. 
1795 by Zachariah Button, owner of the neigh- 
bouring chalk quarry.® It was designed to re- 
semble a medieval castle, with battlements and a 
central tower, and stood in a park extending for + 
mile down to London Road.* The southern edge 
of the park was built over c. 1900.1° Edward R. 
Parker, who lived at Belmont Castle c. 1880- 
1900, was chairman of the local board.!! The 
house was demolished during the Second World 
War." Farther east, and also perched high on the 
hill, was Duvals, built as a farmhouse in the early 
19th century.!* It was put up for sale with 109 a. 
in 1837.14 Then or soon after it was acquired by 
John Meeson (d. 1858) who was already quarry- 
ing chalk in the neighbourhood.!> The Meesons 
lived there until c. 1880. From c. 1880 until 1928 
Duvals was the home of Edmund W. Brooks, 
cement manufacturer, who enlarged the house 
in 1896.!®° In 1979 it was a hostel for old men, 
under the South Ockendon hospital management 
committee. North-east of the town, in 1876, were 
three big houses, all recently built: the new Grays 
Hall,!” Orsett Road, and the Dell!® and the Elms, 
both in Dell Road. The first two survived in 
1979. The Elms, built c. 1850 in ‘a fairy land, 
with its deep and picturesque ravine’,!* had been 
demolished by 1979, when the site was occupied 
by Treetops school. 

Some visitors in the later rgth century were 
struck by the large number of public houses. In 
1866 one even remarked that Grays ‘for its size 
contains more than any other town in England’.”° 
That may have been an exaggeration, but it is 
true that in 1866 there were at least 9 well- 
established public houses, i.e. one for every 122 
inhabitants of the parish. It reflected the rough 
character of the town. As late as 1883 anewcomer 
found Grays a ‘pretty hot shop’, where revellers 
on 5 November rolled lighted tar barrels down 
High Street.?! Eight of the public houses existing 
in 1866 can be traced from the 18th century or 
earlier. The Anchor and Hope, Old High Street, 
was previously the George, recorded from 1727 
or earlier.?? It was closed in 1960 and demolished 
c. 1970.22 The Bull, Old High Street, was 
recorded from 1679.74 The building, which dated 
from the late 17th century, was refronted c. 1850, 
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when an 18th-century window removed from the 
market house was inserted above the carriageway 
of the inn.” In 1970, when the Bull was de- 
molished, the date of the original structure was 
confirmed by excavation.”* The King’s Arms, the 
Rising Sun, the Sailor’s Return (or Jolly Sailor, 
later Wharf), the White Hart, all in Old High 
Street, and the Green Man (or Man and Bell), at 
the corner of Orsett Road and High Street, and 
the Theobald Arms, Argent Street, formerly the 
Hoy, were all recorded from the 18th century.?’ 
The Castle, Argent Street, was recorded from 
1854,°° and the Railway hotel, High Street, from 
1863.?° By 1979 all the public houses mentioned 
above had disappeared except the Theobald 
Arms and the Railway hotel, which retained their 
19th-century buildings, and the White Hart, 
which continued in modern buildings, now in 
King’s Walk. The Queen’s hotel, High Street, 
for long the largest public house in Grays, was 
gutted by fire in 1890, when still new, and was 
rebuilt. It was closed in 1979.*° 

Most of the houses built in the town between 
1876 and 1914 were artisans’ cottages in terraces, 
as can still be seen, e.g. in Clarence Road. After 
1918 there was more variety, with middle-class 
houses in the Bradleigh Avenue and Lodge Lane 
areas balancing the Grays Hall council estate. 
New public buildings of the early 20th century 
included the modest public library (1903) in 
Orsett Road,*! and the police station (1930) 
commanding the junction of High Street, 
London Road, and Orsett Road.*? 

By a plan of 1965, revised in 1969, Thurrock 
U.D.C., in association with Ravenseft Properties 
Ltd., undertook to redevelop the town centre of 
Grays.*? The main part of the work, in the area 
bounded by New Road, Bridge Road, Argent 
Street, and High Street, had been completed by 
1973°", but building was still in progress in 1979. 
Most of the existing buildings, including all the 
ancient ones apart from the church, were demol- 
ished. The southern end of High Street became 
King’s Walk, and the other street lines were 
altered. The whole area was redeveloped with 
dwellings in grey roughcast towers, and in blocks 
and terraces of pink brick with white weather- 
boarding. Between the buildings were planted 
patches of grass, rosebeds, and trees on mounds. 
The scheme took advantage of the view across the 
Thames, and provided for maximum exposure 
to the sun. A covered shopping precinct, sur- 
mounted by a multi-storey car park, was built 
between Clarence Road and the railway, on a site 
provided by the demolition of York Road. Part of 
High Street west of the precinct was closed to 
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form an additional shopping area for pedestrians. 
Traffic going southwards over the railway was 
provided with a new bridge between Derby Road 
and New Road. The main public building erected 
in the town since the Second World War is the 
library in Orsett Road, completed in 1972. The 
civic hall and swimming pool (1964) are in 
Blackshots Lane, Little Thurrock. 

The following ships, moored off Grays, have 
trained poor boys for service in the navy or the 
merchant marine.*®® The Goliath, a naval 2nd rate 
built in 1835, was opened in 1870 by the Forest 
Gate school district, for the poor law unions of 
Whitechapel, Hackney, and Poplar.*® She was 
destroyed by fire in 1875, when an officer and 18 
boys died.®’ The first Exmouth, a naval 2nd rate 
built in 1840, was opened in 1876 by the Metro- 
politan Asylums board, and served until 1905, 
when the London County Council replaced her 
with a newly built ship of the same name. The 
second Exmouth served at Grays until 1939.*° 
The Shaftesbury, opened in 1877 by the London 
school board, had been built in 1854 as the 
Peninsular & Oriental liner Nubia. She was 
closed in 1905. The Warspite, built in 1893 as the 
light cruiser Hermione, was opened by the Marine 
Society at Greenhithe (Kent) in 1923, and was 
moved to Grays in 1929. She was closed in 1939. 
The Joseph Hertz, built in 1920 as the steam 
yacht Cutty Sark, came to Grays in 1947 as a 
training ship for Jewish orphans, some of whom 
had been in a German concentration camp. She 
was closed in 1948. 

‘The Empire theatre, High Street, built in 
1910, was primarily a cinema, but was sometimes 
used also for stage performances.®® It was closed 
in 1942. The Regal, New Road (1930), and 
the State, George Street (1938), were ‘super’ 
cinemas, both built by Fredericks Electric 
Theatres Ltd. to the design of F. G. M. Chan- 
cellor of Frank Matcham & Co.* The Ritz 
cimena, Quarry Hill (1940), was built by a rival 
company, but was taken over by Fredericks in 
1941. After the Second World War the Regal 
becamea bowling alley before being demolished.*! 
In 1979 the State survived as a cinema and the 
Ritz as the Mecca social club (bingo). The new 
public library in Orsett Road includes the small 
Thameside theatre. 

The Thurrock Orchestral society, formed in 
1946, traces its origins to the work and inspira- 
tion of Alfred Russell, a music-teacher who c. 
1922 founded an orchestra at Grays consisting 
mainly of his own pupils, and gave concerts in the 
local nonconformist churches.*? At the same 
period another music-teacher, William Fraser, 
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conducted the Grays Choral society.4? The 
Grays Philharmonic orchestra, and the Methodist 
Festival choir, both formed in 1933, worked 
closely together. In 1946 the Grays Philharmonic 
was renamed the Thurrock Philharmonic 
orchestra, and the Thurrock Orchestral society 
was formed to promote it as a large symphony 
orchestra of local amateurs with visiting profes- 
sionals. The orchestra was re-formed in 1950 as 
the Essex Philharmonic. The society survived in 
1979, but its future was uncertain.** The Thur- 
rock Male Voice choir was formed at Grays in 
1938. Since the Second World War it has won 
many competitions, has often broadcast, and has 
raised large sums for charity.” In 1979 there 
were at least 86 cultural and recreational societies 
in Grays, besides those connected with 
churches.*® 

Alfred Russel Wallace (1823-1913), naturalist 
and joint discoverer, with Darwin, of the theory 
of natural selection, came to Grays in 1871 and 
built the Dell (1872) on the heights above the 
overgrown chalk quarry north-east of the town. 
It was a fitting home for a naturalist, and he laid 
out 4 a. of gardens, but he stayed there only until 
1876. In 1979 the house, built of concrete with a 
curious central tower, was an annexe of the 
adjoining convent of La Sainte Union, College 
Avenue.*’ 


MANOR. In 1066 Ailmar held 3 hides and 42 a. 
in ‘Thurrock, to which manor belonged also 9 
sokemen holding 3 hides.** In 1086 the manor 
was held in demesne by William Peverel (of 
Nottingham). It included 5 sokemen with 14 
hides. Gilbert, a man of Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
held 14 hide less 10 a. That tenement was also 
recorded under Stifford, where it was said to be 
held of Odo by Gilbert’s successor Ralf, son of 
Turold of Rochester.?® It presumably repre- 
sented the lands of the other 4 sokemen of 1066. 
It was also stated in 1086 that 20 a. which had 
belonged to the manor before the Conquest were 
held by Anschetil, a man of the bishop of 
London, whose main holding was in Little 
Thurrock.°*° 

William Peverel’s holding became the manor 
of GRAYS THURROCK, which comprised 
most of the parish. The tenancy-in-chief de- 
scended through the Peverels to the Ferrers 
family, earls of Derby, later to the dukes of 
Lancaster, and finally to the Crown.*! In 1141 
the Empress Maud gave it to Aubrey de Vere, 
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earl of Oxford, but the grant was evidently 
abortive.°? 

In 1190 the demesne tenancy was held by Isaac 
son of Josce the Rabbi, a Jew, who had bought it 
from the Ferrers family.®? By 1194 it was in the 
king’s hand, having been seized from Josce, son 
of Isaac.*4 In 1195 the king confirmed it to Henry 
de Grey, who had bought it from Josce.*® The 
Grey family, from whom the manor took its 
prefix, retained possession until the early 16th 
century.°® Sir Henry de Grey (d. 1308), great- 
grandson of the purchaser, became the first Lord 
Grey of Codnor. Henry de Grey, the 7th lord, 
died childless in 1496. By a previous settlement 
the manor of Grays Thurrock passed for life to 
his widow Catherine.®’ About 1497 she caused a 
sensation at court by marrying Lord William de 
la Pole (d. 1539), a penniless youth 30 years 
younger.®® De la Pole was holding the manor in 
1499 and 1500.°® In 1502 he was imprisoned on 
suspicion of treason, and apparently spent the 
rest of his life in the Tower. Grays Thurrock 
seems to have been seized by the Crown, which 
was holding it in 1511.®° Whether it was ever 
restored to de la Pole or his wife is not clear. It 
was listed among Catherine’s lands at her death 
in 1521, when the heirs of her first husband were 
said to be Sir Thomas Cornwell and John 
Newport.*! Cornwell and Newport, who were 
descendants of the 4th lord Grey, seem to have 
come into the possession of the manor by 1527, 
when it was conveyed to Cornwell alone.®? 
Cornwell died in 1537, leaving Richard his son 
and heir.*? Other descendants of the 4th lord 
appear, however, to have pressed their claims toa 
share in the lands of the 7th lord, and by 1540 one 
of them, George Zouche, had acquired Grays 
Thurrock;% 

Sir John Zouche, who was holding the manor 
in 1563, sold it in 1567 to Thomas Kighley.© 
Thomas Kighley was still holding it in 1583, but 
in 1585 or 1586 was succeeded by his son, also 
Thomas, who died in 1617, leaving Grays 
Thurrock to his second son Edward, in trust to 
pay the income for life to Edward’s elder brother 
Thomas, a Roman Catholic priest.66 Edward 
Kighley sold the manor in 1637 to Edward 
Palmer.®’ In 1638 Palmer leased it back to 
Kighley for 99 years. Palmer died in the same 
year, leaving as heir William, his infant son.®* 

William Palmer (d. 1710) devised the manor to 
Joshua Palmer, a London lawyer, who was no 
relation but was chosen to preserve the surname.®® 
Joshua’s son Ashley Palmer succeeded to the 
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manor by 1746, and in 1754 sold it to James 
Theobald. Theobald, by his will dated 1802, 
devised it for life to his wife Jane (fl. 1815), then 
to Thomas Poole, who by 1817 was holding the 
manor and had taken the surname of Theobald.’° 
In 1843 Thomas Theobald owned 800 a. in 
Grays Thurrock, including Grays Hall and 
Lodge farms and the chalk quarries.’! The manor 
passed to his son James Theobald (d. 1871), from 
whom it descended to his son James Theobald 
(d. 1894), M.P. for Romford.”? 

Between 1871 and 1893 the last James 
Theobald raised mortgages of over £92,000 on 
the estate.”? At the same time he was granting 
many building leases in the town. In 1893, a few 
months before his death, he sold the freehold 
reversions of most of the leases to Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, Bt. (d. 1896). Theobald left no issue, 
and in 1896 the remainder of his Essex estates, 
including some 437 a. in Grays, was broken up 
and sold. Goldsmid’s freeholds were sold in 1899. 
Grays Hall and the manorial rights were acquired 
by Charles Seabrooke, who held them from c. 
1898 to c. 1912. They later passed to his son 
Major Charles H. Seabrooke. 

The old Grays Hall, demolished in 1go1, stood 
south of Orsett Road, on the site of the present 
park.’* It had two storeys and attics, with a three- 
bay front, probably of c. 1725. The new Grays 
Hall was built c. 1869 on the north side of Orsett 
Road, farther east. It is an imposing house, used 
in 1979 as a Youth Employment exchange.”* 

Sherfield House, Argent Street, which is 
thought to have been the residence of William 
Palmer, lord of the manor, during his residence at 
Grays from c. 1685 to c. 1706, was a fine three- 
storey house of five bays, probably of the late 
17th or early 18th century.’® It was demolished 
shortly before 1928. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Most of the parish 
remained agricultural until the rgth century, but 
from the Middle Ages onwards a small town and 
port developed on its southern edge, and parts of 
the upland were quarried for chalk. In area Grays 
Thurrock was one of the smallest parishes in the 
hundred, but in population and wealth it ranked 
higher. 

In 1086 the arable land on William Peverel’s 
manor of (Grays) Thurrock was being cultivated 
by 7 ploughs (2 on the demesne and 5 belonging 
to the tenants) compared with 6 in 1066 (2 
demesne and 4 tenants).’” The livestock com- 
prised 5 cows, 4 calves, 85 sheep, and 8 swine as 
against 58 sheep and one rouncey in 1066.78 
There were pastures for 100 sheep, and a fishery. 


ioe .O.. DDB E476; DIDYt rz. 
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78°Para. based on T.C.L. Archives, Box 21 (Sir J. 
Goldsmid’s Trustees, Abstract of Title 1871-97; Sale Cat. 
27 June 1899); E.R.O., Sale Cats. A1028, Bg60; T.C.L., 
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The value of the manor, which had been £6 in 
1066, had risen by 1086 to £12 plus an ounce of 
gold.’® The recorded population of Peverel’s 
manor had increased from 15 in 1066 (2 villeins, 
11 bordars, 2 serfs) to 23 in 1086 (3, 18,2). In 
1066 the manor had also included g sokemen, but 
by 1086 there were only 5. 

The Domesday figures indicate considerable 
economic growth, especially in sheep farming, 
during the 20 years after the Conquest. By 1086 
the marshland sheep pastures were being grazed 
almost to capacity: at that period sheep were 
reared in Essex mainly for milk and cheese. The 
rise of over 100 per cent in the value of the manor 
seems to have been due mainly to restocking, but 
partly also to the increase in arable. The arrival of 
8 new families suggests some pioneering enter- 
prise not otherwise reflected in the Domesday 
figures. Perhaps it was forest clearance.*® If so it 
must have been complete by 1086, for no wood- 
land was then recorded. Conveyances of the 14th, 
15th, and 16th centuries show a predominance of 
arable over meadow or pasture, and very little 
woodland.*! In 1841 the parish was estimated to 
contain 874 a. arable, 325 a. meadow or pasture, 
47 a. woodland, and 30 a. chalk pits.** In 1916 
there were only 346 a. of farmland, comprising 
300 a. under crops and 46 a. permanent grass.*? 

The ancient parish boundary between Grays 
and Little Thurrock,** with its pattern of inter- 
locking strips, suggests that there were once open 
fields there, common to both parishes, but no 
evidence has been found of ‘leazes’ or common 
marshes like those in some neighbouring parishes. 
The marshes of Grays, which are described 
below, formed a narrow coastal strip of about 250 
a. They were used primarily by graziers, but 
from early times also attracted other users. Parts 
of them were occupied by the town, with its 
wharfs and warehouses. Other parts were brought 
under the plough. In 1861 there were no less than 
156 a. of arable in the marshes, out of a total area 
of 252 a.®° By that time, also, the first factory had 
been built in the marshes. 

In 1843 there were 4 farms of more than 100 a., 
and 2 others of over 50 a.** The largest was Grays 
Hall, with 477 a. In 1906 there were 4 farms 
over 50 a., including one of over 300 a.*’? There 
were also 5 holdings between 5 a. and 50 a. In 
1926 there were 2 farms over 50 a., and 4 holdings 
between 5 a. and 50 a.°*° The figures reflect a 
change from cereals to fruit and vegetables as 
well as a reduction in the amount of farm land. 
Vegetables were being grown in small quantities 
as early as 1309, when manorial produce included 
white peas, black peas, and beans as well as larger 
quantities of barley, wheat, oats, and rye.*® In 


78 'There is a scribal error in the entry for livestock in 1066; 
ibid. 1. 553n. It may conceal an entry for cows. 

*®8 In the 12th cent. 1 oz. gold was worth 20 oz. silver: 
Dialogus de Scaccario, ed. C. Johnson, 75. That would have 
been the equivalent of 20d. 
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1801 vegetables comprised 178 a. out of 568 a. of 
crops returned.*® There were 113 a. turnips and 
rape, 60 a. peas, and 5 a. potatoes. Cereals were 
still the main crops, including 208 a. wheat, 131 a. 
barley, 26 a. rye, and 25 a. oats. There are a few 
references in the early 19th century to hop- 
grounds, but there is no evidence that they were 
ever extensive.*! In 1866 a total of 324 a. were 
returned as vegetables, mainly peas, turnips, and 
potatoes, but also including beans, cabbages, and 
carrots. Cereals were returned as 327 a., mainly 
wheat and barley. There were also 105 a. clover 
and 107 a. permanent pasture. In 1906 cereals 
were returned as 279 a., mainly wheat and barley, 
and vegetables and fruit as 207 a., mainly 
potatoes, peas, and beans. There were 263 a. 
permanent grass and 70 a. temporary grass. In 
1926 vegetables and fruit were returned as 172 a., 
mainly potatoes, peas, and forage crops, and 
cereals as 146 a., mainly oats, barley, and wheat. 
There were 246 a. permanent grass and 4 a. 
temporary grass.” 

The chalk uplands of the parish, as well as the 
marshes, were suitable for sheep. In 1309 the 
livestock on the manor included 8 rams, 200 
ewes, and 15 lambs, with 18 oxen, 6 cart horses, 
and 6 stots.®? The continuing importance of 
sheep is shown by a parochial charity, existing by 
1593, which was endowed with a flock of sheep.®* 
In 1685 36 ewes and 7 lambs were stolen from the 
lord of the manor, William Palmer.*® The returns 
of 1866 list 1,664 sheep, 166 pigs, 30 cows, and 17 
other cattle. In those for 1906 there were 27 
horses, 5 cows, 39 other cattle, 24 pigs, but no 
sheep. The 1926 returns include 169 sheep, 58 
cows and a bull, 40 pigs, and 39 horses.*® 

In 1228 Richard de Grey, lord of the manor, 
had amill ‘near the bridge towards the Thames’.®” 
It may have been identical with the watermill on 
the manor, mentioned in 1308 and 1335.°° In 
1624 Edward Kighley, lord of the manor, sold a 
windmill on the west side of the marshes to Sir 
Edward Barrett of Belhus, in Aveley, who was 
authorized to remove it.®°® A rapeseed mill, which 
had also belonged to Edward Kighley, was in 
1647 still working, but out of repair.! Windmill 
field, mentioned in 1843, was roughly where 
Langthorne Crescent is now.” In the 1860s there 
was a windmill east of Gipsy (now Whitehall) 
Lane.? 

In 1221 the king granted Richard de Grey the 
right to hold a weekly market on Friday on his 
manor of (Grays) Thurrock, until he came of 
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age.’ The grant was made permanent in 1239, 
when Richard de Grey was also empowered to 
hold an annual fair on 28 and 29 June.® The rights 
of market and fair passed with the manor until the 
19th century. By 1616 or earlier market day had 
been changed to Thursday.® In 1636 the profit of 
the market amounted to £26 13s. 104d.’ Between 
1655 and 1703 the market was let on a series of 
long leases, at a rent of £50 a year, plus two fat 
capons at Christmas.® It continued to be held 
until c. 1820, but had ceased by 1848.° An 
attempt to restore it, some years before 1871, was 
unsuccessful.!° By 1906, however, it had revived 
spontaneously. In that year Grays U.D.C. 
appointed a market inspector to regulate the 
hawkers, including some from London, who had 
been obstructing the streets.11 Since then the 
market has been controlled by the local council. 

The ancient market place lay near the south 
end of High Street, at right angles to the street.” 
Its western arm, containing the market house or 
town hall, became West Street. There was also a 
livestock market farther north in High Street, 
opposite the church, on a site which by 1843 was 
a timber yard.!® In 1636 the market place con- 
tained 13 shops, 3 standings, and an unspecified 
number of stalls.!'4 John Lambert, to whom the 
market was leased in 1655, was empowered to 
lengthen the market place by 25 yd., and under- 
took to demolish the market house as far as the 
lower floor, and then rebuild it.1° The market 
house was again rebuilt in 1774 by James 
Theobald, lord of the manor.!® It was a two- 
storey building, on columns, with open ground 
floor and court house above.!’ It was used as a 
Congregational church from 1824 until c. 1852, 
when it was demolished.'® An elegant three-light 
window saved from the house was inserted above 
the entrance to the Bull inn, High Street. When 
the Bull itself was demolished in 1970 the window 
was transferred to Thurrock local history 
museum.!® After the revival of the market in the 
present century a new market-place was formed 
on the east side of High Street, opposite the 
churchyard.”° In 1976 the market was transferred 
to the new shopping centre in Clarence Road. 
The market days were then Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday.”! 

It was stated in 1640 that fairs were held at 
Grays on 12 and 13 May, 29 June, and g and ro 
October.” By a royal grant of 1685 the lord of the 
manor was licensed to hold fairs on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday in Whit week, and 
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from 6 to 11 October.”? In 1773 the lord of the 
manor was still claiming those rights.” Accord- 
ing to other 18th-century statements a fair was 
held only on 23 May.” In 1848 there were fairs 
on 23 May and 20 October,”* but both were 
abolished by government order in 1876.?" 

Grays Thurrock, like Stifford, is among the 
parishes in the area containing the primitive 
chalk-pits called deneholes, some of which date 
from the Middle Ages.*® Chalk quarrying on a 
larger scale, for lime-burning, had begun by 
1688, when William Palmer, lord of the manor, 
leased to John Fookes of Greenwich (Kent), a 
chalk-pit and two limekilns in the Slade, near 
Palmer’s house.”* Later leases of the property 
have survived up to 1771. The pit was still 
being worked in 1787, when the owner, James 
Theobald, was urged by his agent to build a new 
kiln and expand production, in order to meet 
competition from the neighbouring pit of 
Zachariah Button.®° Theobald’s pit was probably 
the one, about 4 mile north-east of the town, 
shown on a map of 1777.°! In 1843 the site was 
part of Grays Hall farm, owned by Thomas 
Theobald.*? A country house, the Elms, was built 
there soon after.** 

Zachariah Button’s pit was probably the one 
on Duvals farm, west of Hogg Lane. Button’s 
estate in Grays Thurrock had been bought from 
Sir John van Hattem, heir of the Davall (Duval) 
family.** In 1712 the Davalls owned a limekiln in 
Grays Thurrock.*®® The wharf which they built 
about that time was probably used for shipping 
lime.*® In 1801 Zachariah Button owned both a 
chalk-pit and a wharf.?’ Much of his estate 
appears to have passed to John Meeson, who in 
1843 owned Duvals farm, with its large chalk-pit 
and limekilns linked to the wharf by a tramway.*® 
Meeson had acquired most of the farm c. 1837, 
but he had been working the limekilns as early as 
1829.°° As Meeson and Hinton, and later succes- 
sively as Meeson and Errington and Richard 
Meeson & Co., the firm prospered, and estab- 
lished a depot at Stratford, in West Ham.*? By 
1843 it was working not only the Duvals pit but 
also the smaller Titan pit, which lay north of 
Orsett Road, behind the site of the present 
Central library.*! In 1852 it was said to supply 
much of the chalk whiting used in the English 
building trade, and was also exporting to 
America.*? In 1863 it was reconstituted as the 
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Grays Chalk Quarries Co.** An associated firm, 
the South Essex Waterworks Co., had been 
formed in 1861 to sell the copious supplies of 
water flooding the chalk-pits.“4 By 1866 the two 
pits had been linked by a tunnel under Hogg 
Lane,’ and in 1876 they were said to provide 
much of the town’s trade.*® The Grays Chalk 
Quarries Co. produced lime, bricks, and coke as 
well as whiting.*” In 1929 their works covered 
over 250 a., with 20 miles of railway, and a 300-ft. 
jetty on the Thames.*® The company was dis- 
solved in 1954.*° By 1976 the old Duvals pit had 
been disused for many years, and the Titan pit 
had also ceased production.” 

The blue clay deposits east of the town were 
suitable for brickmaking. In 1789 James Burn of 
Grays and his son of the same name went into 
partnership as brickmakers, and in 1791 they 
leased from James Theobald a brickfield of 44 a. 
west of the lane (Bridge Road) from Grays Hall to 
Theobald’s wharf.*! The industry was stimulated 
by the Napoleonic War: in 1808 about 500 men at 
Grays were making bricks for martello towers.*” 
In 1810 the population included about 150 
migrants who worked in the brickfield in the 
summer.°? It was stated in 1823 that the inhabi- 
tants, during the summer, were chiefly employed 
in making bricks, which were shipped to London 
in barges.°* By 1843 there were three brick- 
makers in Grays: Henry Hemming, Meeson & 
Errington, and William Longbourn, who together 
occupied much of the area from the town east 
to the parish boundary.®®> Hemming had been 
trading at least since 1829.°® Brickmaking con- 
tinued in that part of the town until the end of the 
19th century. About 1890 the brickfields of the 
Grays Chalk Quarries Co. extended from Bridge 
Road to the site of the present York Road.*’ At 
that period there were other brickfields in the 
Arthur Street, Kent Road, and Salisbury Road 
areas.°> From the 1890s the town expanded 
eastwards and the brickworks disappeared. The 
Globe Works, Whitehall Lane, was possibly the 
last survivor. It had been opened before 1878, by 
the Globe Cement, Brick &c. Co., and by 1898 
had been taken over by Charles Wall Ltd., whose 
business as a builder and contractor appears to 
have included brickmaking up to c. 1906.°° 

The Thurrock brewery of Seabrooke & Sons 
was founded c. 1800 by Thomas Seabrooke, in 
High Street.®° In 1819 he bought premises at the 
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south end of Bridge Road. The new site provided 
plenty of room for expansion, and good com- 
munications. In 1885 the brewery bought the 
Congregational church, adjoining on the north 
side,*! and by 1899 it had also built an extension 
on the west side of Bridge Road.®? By 1929 the 
brewery covered 64a., and was employing 180. It 
had its own railway sidings, linked both to the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend line, and to a 
wharf on the Thames.®* Seabrooke & Sons, still 
in the same family, had recently taken over the 
Baddow brewery, and owned some 120 public 
houses, including the Victoria hotel, Grays. In 
1929, however, they were themselves taken over 
by Charrington & Co., which closed the Thurrock 
brewery. The main premises, later used by the 
Grays Co-operative Society, were demolished in 
1969.4 

In the 1860s the Ulmate of Ammonia Co. had a 
large factory on the Thames, near the present 
Wharf Road.® It closed c. 1866, after the failure 
of Overend, Gurney & Co., the bankers.** About 
1870 the building was reopened as a Portland 
cement factory by Brooks, Shoobridge & Co.*®’ 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Ltd., successors to Brooks, Shoobridge, closed 
the works c. 1920.%8 

The history of the port of Grays is treated 
below. In the later 19th century, when the coastal 
trade of the town was at its peak, barges were 
being built as well as repaired there. Jesse 
Thompson, who was a barge builder from c. 1866 
to c. 1882 later concentrated on house building.® 
Clark & Stanfield, later Stanfield & Son, had an 
engineering and shipbuilding yard, from c. 1885 
to c. 1898.”° E. J. & W. Goldsmith, the town’s 
leading lightermen, built many barges for them- 
selves and other firms between c. 1897 and c. 
1904.71 They were still building and repairing 
small vessels at Grays in 1957.’ That also had 
ceased by 1979, when Goldsmith was engaged in 
engineering and packaging.”* 

With the expansion of the town, and the 
decline of brickmaking, new industries arose. 
The mineral water factory of John Bates was 
opened c. 1886 behind Plassey House, at the 
corner of George Street and High Street. It was 
taken over c. 1906 by Ambrose Bros., who later 
moved to Crown Road, and were still trading in 
1957.’4 Knowles & Tampkins, also mineral water 
manufacturers, were in Crown Road from c. 1898 
to c. 1929.7° The Rock Manufacturing Co., 
makers of patent plaster and cement, built a 
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factory in Thames Road c. 1g00."® Shortly before 
the First World War the building was acquired 
by a Russian firm to make plywood. That factory 
was closed in 1914,’’ but during the war was 
reopened by the government. In 1920 it was 
bought by N. Kilvert & Sons, lard refiners, who 
enlarged it. In 1926 it was taken over by Drums 
Ltd., manufacturers of steel drums. 

After the First World War the Globe Works, 
Whitehall Lane, site of the old brickfield, was 
developed by the owners, Charles Wall Ltd., as 
an industrial estate. In the 1930s it housed 
factories making vinegar, whiting, soda, and 
other products, and a paper warehouse.’* Many 
new factories were built there after the Second 
World War.’® Their products have included 
cellular concrete, corrugated packaging, fibre- 
glass car bodies, wooden cases, ladies’ dresses, 
tarpaulins, toilet requisites, and mineral water. 
Other firms on the Globe estate have engaged in 
welding, engineering, wholesale distribution, or 
road haulage. The Manor Way industrial estate, 
owned by Thurrock borough council, was under 
development in 1978.°° The former Titan chalk- 
pit, Titan Road, has been occupied since 1933 or 
earlier by Thomas W. Ward, Ltd., who in 1979 
had contractors’ plant reconditioning workshops 
there.®! Since the Second World War the river- 
side wharfs of Grays have also been redeveloped 
with such industries as engineering, plastics, and 
packaging.*? 

Among retail firms of long standing are 
Perrings Ltd., formerly Horncastle’s, and the 
London (formerly Grays) Co-operative Society. 
Horncastle’s was founded c. 1850 by. Arthur 
Horncastle (1825-94), whose father and grand- 
father had both been masters of Palmer’s school. 
His first shop was on the corner of High Street 
and New Road. In 1872 he bought Sun Yard, 
High St., and opened larger premises there. He 
traded first as a clothier, and later also as an 
upholsterer and furniture dealer. The business 
was further extended in 1920, when a new shop 
was opened on the site of the old vicarage garden, 
High Street. It remained in the Horncastle 
family until 1958.%? 

The Grays Co-Operative Society was founded 
in 1866 by workers from the chalk quarries. The 
first shop was opened in 1867 in the Dutch 
House, High Street. A permanent site, also in 
High Street, was secured in 1871, and new 
buildings, including a reading room and library, 
were opened there in 1884. The Tilbury branch, 
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(1957). 

75 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1898 and later edns.). 

76 Remainder of para. based on Grays and Til. Gaz. 26 
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Gaz. Industrial Rev. 13 Apr. 1973. 

7 Grays U.D.C. Reps of Officers (Elec. Eng.), 1914. 

78 Grays and Til. Gaz. 25 Feb. 1933; Kelly’s Dir. Essex 
(1933, 1937)- 

79 Thurrock Official Guide (1963-4 and later edns.); 
Thurrock Gaz. Industrial Rev. 13 Apr. 1973; 27 Sept. 1974; 
24 Oct. 1975; Thurrock Chamber of Trade Year BR. (1974). 

80 Thurrock B.C., Environmental Planning Cttee. 11 July 
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81 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1933); T. W. Ward Ltd. Outline of 
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opened in 1893, was the first of many, in an area 
which eventually extended along the Thames 
from Dagenham to Pitsea, and inland as far as 
Basildon. By 1957 the membership of the society 
was nearing go0,ooo. New central premises, 
named Congress House, were opened in Orsett 
Road in 1958. In 1967 the society merged in the 
London Co-operative Society.** 


THE PORT. Grays Thurrock owed much of its 
early development to its position on a creek of the 
Thames, which was navigable by hoys and other 
small vessels.*° The earliest reference to the 
coastal trade of the town was in 1228, when the 
lord of the manor, Richard de Grey, was involved 
in a dispute with the Knights Hospitallers, 
owners of the rectory, over lading rights. The 
dispute ended in Grey’s concession that the 
Hospitallers might lade their tithe corn free of 
tolls, but only in their own ships.*® Until the 18th 
century all the legitimate coastal trade of Grays 
seems to have continued to pass through the 
manorial wharf, which lay on the creek. The 
wharf was rebuilt in 1657. It passed with the 
manor until the end of the 19th century.®” It was 
known in 1777 as Theobald’s wharf, and from the 
19th century as Grays or the Town wharf.** In the 
18th century the goods handled there included 
coal, iron, bricks, timber, beer, wine, spirits, and 
fruit. In 1756, during the Seven Years’ War, atoll 
of £2 2s. was to be charged for a regiment of 
soldiers with their baggage.*® 

Davall’s wharf was built by Sir Thomas 
Davall, who succeeded his father in 1712, and 
died in 1714; in 1717 it was in the Suse of 
his widow Lydia Catherine.®*° It was about 4 mile 
west of Grays wharf, and was probably buile for 
shipping lime.*! Between i717) and 1790. the 
manor court repeatedly ordered its removal, but 
it remained, and passed with the rectory and 
advowson to Sir John van Hattem, who in 1777 
sold it to Zachariah Button.%? It appears later to 
have descended with the associated limekilns and 
chalk-pit to the firm of John Meeson, later the 
Grays Chalk Quarries Co.%? 

The Stone wharf, later known successively as 
Seabrooke’s (or Coal) wharf and as Kilvert’s 
wharf, was 200 yd. east of the Town wharf. It was 
built c. 1730 by Nathaniel Hyder, lessee of 
the Grays estate of the Pinnock charities of 
Gravesend (Kent).°* It was bought from the 
charities in 1891 by Seabrooke & Sons, brewers 


84 Para. based on T. A. S. Henshall, Ninety Years, 
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and coal merchants, who had been leasing it since 
1841. In 1936 it was acquired by Thurrock 
U.D.C. Adjoining it to the west was Pier wharf, 
which originated in or soon after 1841 as the town 
pier, built for the steamboats carrying passengers 
to and from London.®® It was 400 ft. long and cost 
£2,500. With the coming of the railway it ceased 
to be used for passengers, and in 1855 the lessee 
was authorized to demolish about half of it, 
retaining the rest as a wharf.®® Goldsmith’s 
wharf, west of the Town wharf, was built between 
c. 1840 and c. 1866.*’ It takes its name from the 
firm of barge-owners mentioned below.** By 
1885 there were at least two other wharfs, one 
used by Seabrooke’s brewery, the other by the 
training ship Exmouth.*® 

Grays ferry, belonging to the manor, was 
recorded from 1308.! From the 16th century it 
was usually leased out by the lords of the manor.” 
In 1602 it was said to run to Gravesend and to 
‘Old Beanford’, which was probably at or near 
Greenhithe (Kent).? The last known reference to 
the ferry was in 1843, when it was leased for 21 
years along with Grays wharf.? 

The port reached its heyday just before the 
First World War, when it was the home of the 
largest fleet of sailing barges ever recorded, that 
of E. J. & W. Goldsmith.® At that period Gold- 
smith’s vessels traded coastwise as far as Cornwall 
and Yorkshire, and crossed to the continent. Two 
of them, ketch rigged, even sailed to South 
America. Goldsmith’s was founded in 1848. By 
1949 only two of their sailing barges remained. 
For a few more years the firm continued to work 
with motor barges, but by 1957 those also had 
been sold. Goldsmith’s boatbuilding and repair 
business is treated elsewhere.® At least two other 
firms owned sailing barges to carry their own 
goods. Cole & Lecquire, who c. 1890 took over 
the corn merchants’ business of Leonard W. 
Landfield, worked barges from Pier wharf until 
1922 or later.’ The Grays Chalk Quarries Co. had 
a fleet of stumpies. Many barges were also owned 
by families or individuals. By 1961 no barges 
remained at Grays. In 1979 most of the river- 
side at Grays was occupied by industry, but 
Thurrock Yacht club had its moorings and club- 
house immediately west of the Beach recreation 
ground. 


MARSHES AND SEA DEFENCES. The 
marshes of Grays Thurrock skirt the Thames for 


86 For photos. of Pier wharf, c. 1900, 1924, 1967, 1976-7 
see T.C.L., Illus. Colln. 
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about 3.5 km., between those of West Thurrock 
and Little Thurrock.* On the western side, near 
the town, they extend inland for only 800 m. 
Farther east, along Northfleet Hope, they form 
part of a deeper belt of marshes extending as far 
as East Tilbury. The alignment of Northfleet 
Hope, from north-west to south-east, protects 
the shore from the worst storms driving up the 
river, and the Grays marshes, unlike those to the 
east and west, seem rarely to have suffered from 
serious floods. 

In the later 16th century the marshes were 
under the jurisdiction of a court of sewers whose 
authority extended from West Ham to Mucking.® 
In 1563 they comprised a total of 216 a. The 
greater part, 151 a., lay in Mucking ‘level’, which 
extended east from Grays bridge. The remainder, 
west of the bridge, was in Aveley ‘level’. The 
main landowner in the marshes was then Sir John 
Zouche, lord of the manor, who held 146 a., 
and was responsible for maintaining 579 rods 
(2911.9 m.) of the sea wall. Thomas Farnell, who 
held 38 a., maintained 102 rods (513 m.), and 
Thomas Philip, with only 4 a., maintained 42 
rods (211.2 m.). Five other landowners had no 
responsibility for the wall.?° 

About 1680 Aveley level was combined with 
Mucking level to form Rainham level.!! In the 
19th century Grays Thurrock, Little Thurrock, 
and Chadwell together formed a division of 
Rainham level. In 1836 the Grays marshes 
comprised 334 a., including roads and drains. 
There were 20 landowners, of whom Thomas 
Theobald, the lord of the manor, held 190 a. By 
1861 the total area under the court of sewers had 
been reduced to 252 4., including 149 a. belonging 
to James Theobald.!? The area of Little Thurrock 
and Chadwell marshes had also been reduced. In 
1931 Rainham level, including Grays, came 
under the control of the Essex Rivers catchment 
board, which in 1952 was merged in the Essex 
Rivers board. 

Grays was affected by the floods of 1897, when 
the railway to the west was put out of action for 
three months, and by those of 1938, when High 
Street was 3 ft. under water.'4 In 1953 the railway 
was again flooded, and Thurrock U.D.C.’s 
sewage works was put out of action for several 
days.!® The town suffered little flooding, and was 
able to serve as a base for rescue and relief 
work.!® 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. One court roll sur- 
vives for the manor of Grays Thurrock, covering 
the periods 1495-1502, 1540-50, and 1563- 
1600.'’7 There is also a court book for 1715- 
1815.18 It was stated in 1550 that some of the 
records of the manor had been destroyed by 
fire.4® Until 1550 the manor court baron seems to 
have met twice a year, usually in April and 


8 Map of Essex (1777), sheet xxii; O.S. Map 6”, Essex, 
LXXXIII (1869-73 edn.). 
® Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 78; E.R.O., D/DMs 16. 
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October. Frankpledge was viewed at the autumn 
court, and occasionally also at the spring court. 
From 1563 to 1600 the courts leet and baron were 
usually held once, and sometimes twice a year. 
Both continued until 1815, but after 1717 they 


‘THURROCK BorRouGH CoUNCIL. 
Argent on a fess wavy between in 
chief a ship’s screw and a wheel 
azure and in base a Celtic cross 
also azure charged in the centre 
with a Tudor rose proper three 
lymphads argent. 

[Granted 1957, 

regranted 1977] 


met irregularly and infrequently. The leet was 
usually attended by 12-14 jurors. Its principal 
officers were 2 constables,”° 2 aleconners, and 2 
affeerers. Two headboroughs were appointed in 
1596, anda meat-taster in 1715-17. The hayward, 
appointed from 1773 to 1815, was gamekeeper to 
the lord of the manor.*! In the later 16th century 
the two churchwardens of Grays Thurrock were 
listed in the court roll as free tenants of the manor 
and essoinees of the common fine.”” 

In the 15th and 16th centuries the courts leet 
often fined offenders against the assize of bread 
and ale, those committing nuisances, and those 
causing affrays. In 1595 aman who had struck the 
lord of the manor, Thomas Kighley,’ with a 
sword, was fined 3s. 4d. In the later 16th century 
fines were also imposed on persons harbouring 
strangers. The manorial stocks were used to 
punish a man who had stolen materials from the 
sea wall (1567), a night prowler (1593), and a 
scold (1593). In 1573 the court sentenced a scold 
to a ducking, and ordered a stool for the purpose. 
Offenders expelled from the manor included a 
bigamist and her consort (1583). In 1577 it was 
reported that one of the constables had failed to 
raise the hue and cry after a felony; since he had 
been fined by the magistrates for his negligence 
the manor court remitted further punishment. 
Among administrative matters dealt with by the 
court between 1495 and 1600 were the regulation 
of pasture, woodland, and waste, the repair of 
roads and of copyhold houses, waifs and strays, 
and the salvage of wrecks. Between 1567 and 
1600 the court was much concerned with the 
maintenance of the sea walls and ditches. 

By 1715 the manor court was obsolescent, and 
during the following years its proceedings became 
increasingly formal, sometimes even antiquarian. 
Its main practical concern was the regulation of 
markets, fairs, and the manorial wharf. Its com- 
mercial monopoly had, however, been broken by 
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the building of a rival wharf which the court had 
been unable to prevent or remove. James 
Theobald, who bought the manor in 1754, seems 
to have attempted to revive the court. He provided 
new stocks in 1757 and rebuilt the market house 
in 1774. A perambulation of the manor was 
carried out in 1792. 

Surviving parish records include _ vestry 
minutes for the period 1724-1807, and poor rate 
books 1829-31, and 1833-5. The annual number 
of vestry meetings averaged 3.5 up to 1790, and 
afterwards 7.5. The meeting-place, when men- 
tioned, was always the parish church, except 
occasionally when meetings were adjourned to a 
public house. In 1770 it was agreed that a 
fireplace should be provided in the vestry room. 
The numbers signing the minutes averaged 8.2 
up to 1790 and afterwards 11.5. The largest 
number of signatures was 28 on 1 April 1771, 
when the repair of the church was under discus- 
sion. Dr. Robert Maxwell, vicar 1724-63, 
attended for the first time at Easter 1727. At that 
meeting the vestry approved a list of rules for 
parish business. One rule limited expenditure to 
Ios. at the Easter vestry and 5s. at ‘private’ 
vestries. Maxwell attended the Easter vestry 
regularly up to 1763, and often also ‘private’ 
meetings. His successor, James Adams, usually 
attended the Easter vestry from 1768, but hardly 
ever ‘private’ meetings. Adams’s two successors, 
John Prince, 1785-93, and Thomas Percy, 
1793-7 attended only one meeting each. Matthew 
Wilson, 1797-1822, often attended between 1798 
and 1802, but not afterwards up to 1807. In the 
vicar’s absence one of the churchwardens usually 
signed first.?° 

With the exceptions noted below there were 
always 2 churchwardens, 2 constables, 2 over- 
seers of the poor, and 2 surveyors of highways. By 
1725 or earlier one churchwarden was appointed 
by the vicar. The office of churchwarden was held 
by a very small circle of men, some of whom 
served for long periods. In nominating the con- 
stables, up to 1790, the vestry nearly always 
selected those chosen by the court leet, if that had 
met in the same year.”4 From 1791, however, the 
nominations of the two bodies never completely 
coincided. In 1791-1800 the leet was nominating 
4 or 5 constables, not more than one of whom 
appeared in a contemporary vestry list. How 
many were actually confirmed by the magistrates 
is not clear. Some may have been special con- 
stables, like the 10 nominated by the vestry in 
1803, who had agreed to serve in the event of a 
French invasion. In the earlier 18th century the 
overseers rarely served for more than two years at 
a time. Between 1740 and 1790 periods of 3 or 4 
years were not uncommon. The list of surveyors 
of highways is incomplete, and no nominations 
are recorded after 1766. 

Between 1763 and 1768, in the absence of the 
vicar, parish government was controlled, some- 
what irregularly, by a group even more exclusive 


23 E.R.O., D/P 382/8; 382/11/1 and 2. 
#4 In April 1763 the vestry nominated only 1 constable, 
though 2 had been nominated by: the leet in the previous 
October. 
25 E.R.O., D/P 382/8; Q/CR 1/9/3. 
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than usual. John Button, who had been joint 
warden with Robert Cornwell in 1760 and 
1762-4, was sole warden in 1764-6, and joint 
warden with William Cornwell 1766~—70. William 
Cornwell was sole overseer 1764-6. Edward 
Burrus was sole overseer 1766-8, and joint 
overseeer in 1768. John Button and William 
Cornwell were joint surveyors of highways 
1763-6. From 1768 there were once again 2 
wardens and 2 overseers, but Button and Burrus 
continued to dominate the vestry for many years. 
They were joint wardens 1770-93, and during 
that period each served several times as an 
overseer. I'wo salaried officers of the vestry are 
mentioned: the night watchman or bellman 
(1729) and the church clerk (1798). 

Between 1725 and 1732 the annual cost of poor 
relief averaged £64. In the two years 1759-60 the 
average was £177. It fell to £154 in the period 
1762-79, but rose again to £192 in the years 
1780-99, and to £729 in 1800-17.”° The poor 
rate produced £700 in 1830, £447 in 1833, and 
£335 in 1834.7 The relative stability of the 
figures between 1760 and 1800 is remarkable 
when compared with those for some other south 
Essex parishes.?’ Even at Rainham, a neigh- 
bouring Thames port with no special problem of 
poverty, the average annual costs of relief rose 
much more sharply.” The figures for Grays 
Thurrock show virtually no increase in costs 
between 1762 and 1794. That was almost exactly 
the period during which John Button and Edward 
Burrus ruled the parish, and suggests that they en- 
forced strict economy. The subsequent increases, 
from £158 in 1794 to £601 in 1800, were mainly 
the result of the French war, but may also reflect a 
milder regime. After 1800 costs were again kept 
fairly well under control, possibly by means of 
the new workhouse. 

The first reference to a poorhouse was in 1774, 
when a building was leased for the purpose. 
Before that date the vestry minutes contain 
references only to out-relief, in the usual forms of 
weekly doles, rent allowances, cash grants for 
stock in trade, and medical care, with apprentice- 
ships for children. A parish doctor was first 
employed on a regular contract in 1742. Another 
contract was signed in 1761, when smallpox was 
rife in the parish. In 1799 the vestry appointed a 
committee of six, under the chairmanship of the 
vicar, to set up a workhouse, and later agreed to 
take a 21-year lease of the existing poorhouse, 
which belonged to one of the committee.”® In 
1835 Grays Thurrock became part of Orsett poor 
law union. 

A local board of 9 members was set up for the 
parish in 1886. John Howell was chairman 
1886-8, and Edward R. Parker, of Belmont 
Castle, 1888-94. The board appointed a local 
solicitor, Charles Hatten, as part-time clerk and 
met at his offices in High Street. His firm, later 
Hatten & Asplin, held the clerkship of the board 
and U.D.C. until 1936. The board also appointed 
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a full-time surveyor, a part-time medical officer, 
a rate-collector, and later a sanitary inspector.®° 
The council carried out main drainage and also 
built a fire station for a voluntary brigade. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1894, the 
local board was succeeded, in 1895, by an urban 
district council of 12 members.*! Herbert E. 
Brooks, son-in-law of E. R. Parker, was chairman 
1895-1914. Later chairmen held office for much 
shorter periods. The U.D.C. was at first domin- 
ated by business men, but a Labour member was 
returned as early as 1904, and in Ig09g it was 
thought likely that there would soon be a Labour 
majority.*? After some reverses, and the electoral 
truce during the First World War, Labour gained 
control at last in 1920, and held it until 1931. 
There was a Conservative majority from 1931 
to 1935; in the year 1935-6 there were 6 Con- 
servative and 6 Labour members. 

The U.D.C. in its early years took over the 
cemetery and the fire brigade, opened an elec- 
tricity undertaking, and joined with Tilbury and 
West Thurrock in a regional sewerage scheme. In 
providing parks and libraries they received sub- 
stantial help from private benefactors. The 
council also built 25 workmen’s houses, com- 
pleted in 1902. Such houses were badly needed at 
Grays, but there as elsewhere municipal rents 
were too high for the poorer workers. In August 
1909 more than half the council houses were 
unoccupied. The rents were then reduced by Is. a 
week, and by November all were let. No more 
council houses were built before the First World 
War. A survey of 1919 showed that nearly half 
the houses in the town were occupied by two or 
more families. The council then began to build 
steadily, and by 1930 had completed some 600 
houses. Under the leadership of Dr. W. G. T. 
Boul, medical officer from 1925, the public health 
department was greatly expanded. Dr. Boul 
eventually became medical officer also to the 
urban districts of Tilbury and Purfleet, and the 
rural district of Orsett. He was thus well placed 
to direct the health department of the enlarged 
Thurrock U.D.C., which he served as medical 
officer until 1961.°° 


‘THURROCK URBAN DIstTRICT AND BOROUGH. 
Thurrock urban district, formed in 1936 from 
the urban districts of Grays, Tilbury, and 
Purfleet, and Orsett rural district, was divided 
into 13 wards, with 36 councillors, and from 1954 
into 11 wards with 39 councillors.*4 In 1938 parts 


30 Para. based on T.C.L., Grays Thurrock L.B. Mins. 
1886-94; Grays and Til. Gaz. Amalgamation Suppl. 28 Mar. 
1936. 

31 Unless otherwise stated the following account of 
Grays U.D.C. is based on T.C.L., Grays Thurrock U.D.C. 
Mins. 1895 sqq.; Grays U.D.C. Annual Reps. of Officers, 
1902-25 and M.O.H. Reps. 1926-35; Grays U.D.C. Press 
Cuttings Box.; Grays and Til. Gaz. Amalg. Suppl. 28 Mar. 
1936. 

82 For council elections see Grays and Til. Gaz. 9 and 30 
Mar. 1907; 12 Apr. 1913; 11 Apr. 1914; 12 Apr. 1919; 3 Apr. 
1920 sqq. 

33 Thurrock U.D.C. Rep. M.O.H. (1961). 

34 Essex Review Order, 1935; Thurrock Official Guide 
(1954), 34; (1965-6), 10-11; Grays and Til. Gaz. 21 May 
1954. 

35 County of Essex (Billericay and Thurrock Urban 
Districts) Conf. Order, 1938. 
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of Little Warley, Childerditch, West Horndon, 
and Dunton were transferred to Thurrock 
from Billericay urban district.*® Thus enlarged 
Thurrock had an area of 40,552 a., and a popula- 
tion of over 60,000.** In 1936 the Labour party 
had only 7 seats on a council consisting mainly of 
Independents, but they won seats at every elec- 
tion up to the war, and in 1946 gained control, 
which they held until 1978. In 1979 Labour 
had 18 seats, Conservatives 15, and Indepen- 
dents 6.” 

By 1937 there were 4,500 council houses in the 
district.28 After the Second World War the 
district embarked on a large-scale building 
programme, and by 1978 owned 15,000 dwel- 
lings.?® Over 5,000 more dwellings were built in 
the district by the London county council.?® By 
1974, with a population of about 126,000, 
Thurrock was one of the largest urban districts in 
the country, both in population and area." 
Among the public buildings erected by the 
U.D.C. were the swimming-pool and civic hall in 
Blackshots Lane (1964),*” and the central library, 
museum, and theatre (1969~-72).*° In 1953, when 
parts of the district were devastated by floods, 
the council, in collaboration with the police, 
soon ‘had the whole situation completely in 
hand’.*4 

Under the local government reorganization of 
1974 Thurrock opted to become a borough, with 
39 councillors, representing 11 wards.*? A new 
shopping centre, with multi-storey car park 
above, was opened in Clarence Road, Grays, in 
1975.1° Since 1936 the main offices of the council 
have been in Whitehall Lane, Grays, in-a con- 
verted house previously called Farley, and ad- 
joining buildings.”” 


PUBLIC SERVICES. The Grays Thurrock 
Gas Co., later the Grays and Tilbury Gas Co., 
was incorporated in 1853. It confined its service 
to Grays and Tilbury until 1913, when it took 
over the undertakings at Laindon, Stanford-le- 
Hope, Billericay, and Rayleigh, and linked them 
to the Grays works, thus supplying the wide 
agricultural area from Rainham to Rayleigh. In 
1930 the Grays and Tilbury Gas Co. was itself 
taken over by the Gas Light and Coke Co., which 
in 1931 closed the works in Southend Road, 
Grays.*8 

Grays Thurrock U.D.C. opened electricity 
works in Maidstone Road in 1901.*? The under- 


36° Census, LOZ 1,105 ie 
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Thurrock Official Guide (1965), 23. 
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Thurrock Official Guide (1975), 5, 11- 
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Para. based on E. G. Stewart, Hist. Index of Gas Works 
in area of North Thames Gas Bd. 46; S. Everard, Hist. Gas 
Light & Coke Co. 331, 333. For the Grays and Tilbury Gas 
Co.’s records see E.R.O., D/F 5/5/1-8; 5/7/1-7. 

49 Grays and Til. Gaz. 16 Nov. 1901 (advt.). 
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taking passed to Thurrock U.D.C., and in 1948 
to the Eastern Electricity board.°° 

The South Essex Waterworks Co. was formed 
in 1861 to exploit the copious springs of pure 
water revealed by recent chalk quarrying at 
Grays.°*! Until 1891 the wells at Grays, with an 
elevated reservoir at Brentwood, supplied the 
whole of the company’s area from Grays to 
Barking.” 

In 1890, after pressure from the government, 
Grays local board agreed to carry out a main 
drainage scheme, to serve Little Thurrock and 
Tilbury as well its own district. The works, at 
Lodge farm, Grays, were completed in 1894.°? In 
IgI2 a joint sewerage board was formed for the 
urban districts of Grays and Tilbury and the 
parishes of West Thurrock, Stifford, and Little 
Thurrock.®*! The board’s main work, completed 
in 1922, was a trunk sewer from Purfleet to 
Tilbury, with an outfall at West Tilbury.*® 

The Park, Orsett Road, was given by the 
squire, James Theobald, to the newly formed 
local board in 1887.°° It was extended to the north 
in 1904.°’ The Beach recreation ground, Thames 
Road, was opened in 1906, partly as the gift of 
William Williams, another local landowner.°® It 
comprised an artificial beach of fine sand laid on 
the river bank, with a raised walk and shelters. In 
1979 the sand was grass-grown, but the small 
park and boating pool north of it were well 
tended. By 1971 Thurrock U.D.C. had 627 a. in 
41 parks, including over 138 a. in 13 parks in 
Grays and Little Thurrock.®® The Blackshots 
recreation area, Blackshots Lane, Little Thur- 
rock, covers 60 a., and includes a civic hall and a 
swimming-pool, opened in 1964.°° 

A burial board of 9 members was formed for 
Grays in or shortly before 1878.*! It bought land 
in Chadwell Road, Little Thurrock, part of 
which was consecrated as a cemetery in 1888.° 
The cemetery was taken over by the local board 
in 1894, and in 1919 Grays U.D.C. opened a new 
cemetery, adjoining the old one.®* In 1957 
Thurrock U.D.C. joined with Hornchurch 
U.D.C. and Romford B.C. to open the South 
Essex crematorium at Corbets Tey, Upminster.®* 

Grays volunteer fire brigade was formed in 
1886.°° The local board paid for most of its 


50 Thurrock Official Guide (1937), 24; (1951), 38; O.S. Map 
of Electricity Supply Areas, 1946. 

51 See below, plate 19. 

52 |S. Essex Waterworks Co. 1861-1936; Record of S. Essex 
Waterworks Co. 1861-1961; V.C.H. Essex, v. 39-40. See also 
I. G. Sparkes, ‘History of Thurrock: a Guide and Biblio- 
graphy’ (Library Assoc. F.L.A. thesis, 1965), nos. 1084 sqq.; 
Illus. Lond. News, 13 June 1863. 

53 'T.C.L., Grays Thurrock L.B. Mins., 11 Apr., 10 Oct. 
1889; 27 Mar., 29 May, 10 Dec. 1890; 8 Nov. 1894. 

54 1..G.B. Provisional Orders Conf. (No. 6) Act, 2 & 3 
Geo. V, c. 132 (Local). 

55 Grays and Til. Gaz. Amalgamation Suppl. 28 Mar. 
1936. 

Be DIC, 

57 'T.C.L. Thurrock U.D.C. Reps. of Officers (1904). 
58 Ibid. (1906); #.C. xix (July), 33. 

59 Thurrock Official Guide (1971), 17-19. 

80 Tbid. (1965), 22-3. 

81 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878). 

BaP ©. 1)/CC 39/4) 

eS E.R.O., D/CC 70/3; ct. 86/7. 

64 V.C.H. Essex, vii. 45, 155-6. 

65 Para. based on Thurrock Hist. S. Jnl. i. 22-4. 

66 Building News, 7 Oct. 1892. 
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equipment and in 1893 built a fire station in 
Orsett Road.*® Grays U.D.C. took over the 
brigade in 1903. A new fire station, in Hogg 
Lane, was built by Essex county council in 
1954.°" 

Thurrock hospital, Long Lane, Little Thur- 
rock, was built by Orsett R.D.C. in 1893 as an 
isolation hospital for the district.®* In 1g00 it was 
agreed that Grays U.D.C. should share the 
management.®? In 1936, when the hospital was 
taken over by Thurrock U.D.C., it had 90 
infectious beds and 18 sanatorium beds.”° In 
1978 it was mainly a geriatric hospital.”! 

Thurrock public libraries, up to 1956, have 
been described in a previous volume.’? More 
recent events have included the building of 6 new 
branches, the reconstruction of the museum at 
Tilbury, and the opening in 1969-72 of a new 
central library, incorporating the ‘Thameside 
theatre and local history museum, in Orsett Road 
Grays, on the site of the original free library.”* 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 
In 1945 Thurrock, previously part of the South 
East Essex constituency, became a_ separate 
county constituency, conterminous with the 
urban district. It becamea parliamentary borough 
in 1971. From 1945 up to and including 1979 it 
returned a Labour member.”* 


CHURCHES. The church of Grays Thurrock 
was given to the Knights Hospitallers in the later 
12th century by William de Ferrers, earl of 
Derby.’® The grant was confirmed c. 1190 by 
Richard FitzNeal, bishop of London, who at the 
same time licensed the appropriation of the 
church, and ordained a vicarage.’*® The date of 
the confirmation shows that the donor must 
have been the third earl (d. 1190) or his son of 
the same name (d. 1247). The rectory and the 
advowson of the vicarage remained with the 
Hospitallers until the Dissolution.’ In 1544 they 
were granted by the Crown to William Riggs and 
Leonard Browne, who sold them in the same year 
to John Osborne.’* Osborne sold them in 1569 to 
Thomas Farnell and Thomas Russell.’® Farnell’s 


8? Municipal Jnl. 28 Oct. 1955. 

68 SE. Essex Hosp. Cttee., Group 14, 2nd Ann. Rep. 
(1950), 18. 

68 Grays and Til. Gaz. Amalgamation Suppl. 28 Mar. 
1936. 

70 Thurrock U.D.C., M.O.H. Rep. (1936). 

*1 Inf. from Orsett hosp. 

2 V.C.H. Essex, Bibliography, 330. See also Panorama, 
sah et 

73° Panorama, xv. 3; Thurrock Official Guide (1975), 173 
Thurrock Central Library, Local History Museum, Thameside 
Theatre (Souvenir of opening, 1972); ‘Thurrock Library, 
Theatre and Museum’, Building, 9 June 1972; Thurrock Gaz. 
New Thameside Theatre Suppl. 15 Oct. 1971. 

74 J. R. Hayston, ‘The Parliamentary Constituency of 
Thurrock’, Thurrock Loc. Hist. S. Jnl. x. 46-57; Ef. iti. 
180-5; iv. 10-16; inf. from T.C.L. 

% B.L. Cott. MS. Nero E. vi, f. 204. 

76 Tbid. 124, 204. The identity of the Bishop and the date of 
the confirmation are indicated by the names of the witnesses, 
especially Henry Banaster, treasurer of St. Paul’s: cf. Le 
Neve, Fasti. 1066-1300, St. Pauls, 21. 

77 Newcourt, Repertorium, ti. 588-9. 

Rona en. VALI, S1X.(2), PD. 725 07: 

7 Cal. Pat. 1566-9, 408. 
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half remained in his family until 1586, when 
Simon Farnell sold it to John Hill.*® Hill, who 
presented to the vicarage in 1588, sold half of the 
rectory and advowson in 1590 to ‘Thomas 
Newman.*! John Russell, heir of Thomas, was 
holding the other half at least until 1586.°? 
Thomas Newman evidently acquired that also, 
for in 1601, shortly before his death, he settled 
the whole rectory on his son Matthew.*? 

Matthew Newman sold the rectory and 
advowson in 1618 to Robert Johnson, who sold 
them in 1623 to John Babington the elder and 
John Babington the younger.*! In 1650 the owner 
was John Babington, clerk, who had leased the 
rectory to John Ludlow and John Lambert.®* 
John Babington, gentleman, sold the rectory and 
advowson in 1671 to George Townsend, who 
presented in 1682.8 By his will dated 1682 
Townsend endowed scholarships at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and directed that scholars from 
his foundation should be presented to the vicarage 
of Grays Thurrock on the nomination of his son- 
in-law William Kenwrick, and after Kenwrick’s 
death by Townsend’s grandson James Silver- 
lock.8’ James Silverlock was the patron and 
impropriator of Grays in 1685.°° In 1692 he sold 
the rectory and advowson to William Kenwrick.*® 
That William Kenwrick, who may have been the 
son of the previous William, died in 1706, leaving 
the rectory and advowson to his niece Anne, wife 
of Richard Anderson, pretending baronet, of 
Stifford. In 1707 Richard and Anne Anderson 
sold them to Sir Thomas Davall (d. 1712).°° The 
rectory and advowson thus passed out of the 
hands of George Townsend’s descendants, and 
no scholar of Pembroke College was ever pre- 
sented to the living. 

Sir Thomas Davall, son of the previous Sir 
Thomas, died in 1714, leaving a widow, Lydia 
Catherine, and an infant son Thomas. After the 
death of the young Thomas in 1718 there was 
a Chancery suit (1719-22), which left Lydia 
Catherine with most of her husband’s estates, 
including the rectory and advowson of Grays 
Thurrock. She married James Brydges (d. 1744), 
duke of Chandos, in 1736, and died in 1750. She 
was succeeded by her nephew Sir John van 
Hattem, who sold the rectory and advowson in 
1777 to Zachariah Button.*! 

From the early 19th century the rectory and 
the advowson descended separately. John Button 


80 Morant, Essex, i. 96; P.R.O., C 66/1283. 

ERO: DiAEM 4s P2R-Os C66) 1295 sR Oe Ter 
25(2)/134/1716. 

82 Morant, Essex, i. 96; P.R.O., C 66/1286. 
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xin: 

85 Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 244-5. 

86 P.R.O., CP 25(2)/652/23 Chas. II East.; Newcourt, 
Repertorium, ii. 589. 

87 J. R. Hayston, ‘Parish Ch. of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Grays’, Panorama, xvii. 65-6. 
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89 P.R.O., CP 25(2)/828/4 Wm. and Mary Trin. 

90 Panorama, xvii. 66; Brooks, Palmer, 197. 

© Morant, Essex, 1, 4927 EB RtOk D/P UisxrS nes One, 
15-17; Complete Peerage, iii. 130-1; Panorama, xvii. 67. 

® Guildhall MS. 9558, f. 352; E.R.O., D/AEM 2/3. 

®§ Palin, More about Stifford, 38; E.R.O., D/AEM 2/6. 

®4 Palin, op. cit. 38; for Chas. Theobald: Foster, Alum. 
Oxon. iv. 1402. 
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presented up to 1819.°? The advowson later 
passed to the Revd. H. S. Hele, who successively 
presented his two sons, in 1828 and 1837.°* James 
Theobald, lord of the manor, presented his son 
Charles in 1856 and William H. Richards in 
1862.°4 In 1871 Richards sold the advowson to 
Jeremiah Long, whose family held it until c. 
1922, when it was conveyed to the bishop of 
Chelmsford.*® 

The rectory belonged in 1843 to Richard Lake 
and John Curtis, both of London.®* They owned 
all the great tithes except those of three farms, 
comprising about a quarter of the parish, where 
the great tithes had been merged in the freehold. 
By 1848 the great tithes had passed to the 
Errington family, which retained them until 1937 
or later.*” 

The rectory was valued at 30 marks in 1254, 
£to in 1338, £7 6s. Sd. in 1535) and {467m 
1650. The vicarage was valued at 2 (formerly 5) 
marks in 1254, £5 os. 8d. in 1535, and £27 in 
1650.°8 In 1843 the impropriate great tithes were 
commuted for £220. There was then no rectorial 
glebe. The small tithes were commuted at the 
same time for £250; the vicar’s glebe comprised 
only 4 a. around his house.*® 

The Vicarage house was described in 1650 as a 
small cottage.! In 1685 the vicar intended to pull 
it down and build anew one.” In 1810 the Vicarage, 
which adjoined the church, was of brick, weather- 
boarding, lath and plaster, partly tiled and partly 
thatched.* It was rebuilt in 1826 by the patron, 
H. S. Hele.* In 1921 Ilford House, High View 
Avenue, was bought as the Vicarage.® The old 
Vicarage was sold to Horncastle’s to extend their 
furniture store; it was demolished in 1973.°® 

The poverty of the living and the remoteness of 
this marshland parish were evidently unattractive 
to the clergy. Before the roth century few vicars 
are known to have stayed as long as Io years, and 
most vacancies occurred by resignation.’ John 
Williams, instituted in 1578, was in the same year 
charged with seditious preaching and may have 
been removed.’ Daniel Jones, vicar in 1650, was 
said to be ‘negligent and of bad life and conversa- 
tion’.* He had at least three successors before 
1662, and there were six more vicars before 
1700.19 Robert Maxwell, D.D., vicar 1724-63, 
lived in the parish, but his successors up to 1826 
seem usually to have been absentees, and they 
employed assistant curates.'! George Hele, vicar 


9° E.R.O., D/CP 7/10; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878 and later ‘ 


edns.); E.R.O., D/AEF 4; Chel. Dioc. Y.B. (1922). 
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97 White’s Dar. Essex (1848), 203; (1863), 581; Kelly’s Dir. 
Essex (1870 and later edns. to 1937); E.R.O., D/P 382/4/7. 

9% FLA.T. N.S. xviii. 18; Knights Hospitallers in England 
(Camd. Soc. 1st ser. lxv), 94; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 404; 
Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 245. 
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8 Panorama, xviii. 50. 
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torium, ii. 588-9; E.A.T. N.S. vii. 273; Xxii. 27; Smith, “Essex 
Parochial Clergy’; Panorama, xviii. 42-59. 
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10 Smith, ‘Essex Parochial Clergy’. 

11 Guildhall MSS. 9550, 9551, 9556-8, 9560. 
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1828-37, resigned the living because of his 
‘bilious constitution and the insalubrity of the 
climate’.!? His brother Henry, 1837-56, rebuilt 
the church. An outstanding vicar in the present 
century was Arthur H. W. Seally, 1905-33. 

The church of ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL, 
High Street, is of ragstone and flint rubble with 
limestone dressings, and has chancel with cros- 
sing, north Lady Chapel with tower above, south 
organ chamber (formerly chapel), nave, north 
aisle, north and south porches, north and south 
vestries.'4 It was largely rebuilt in the roth 
century. 

The chancel, nave, and crossing were probably 
built in the r2th century, and a doorway of that 
period, formerly in the north wall of the nave, is 
now in the north porch. A central tower may 
originally have been planned, but about 1230 a 
tower was built north of the crossing, and the 
south chapel was added opposite c. 1280-90. 
From the 17th to the 19th century the chapel was 
regarded as the property of the lord of the manor. 
There seem to have been no major alterations 
to the church between the 13th and the 18th 
centuries. In 1685 the archdeacon ordered emer- 
gency repairs to the tower.!° About 1722 the 
spire, being old and decayed, was taken down.'® 
The church was ‘beautified’ and the west end 
repaired in 1725.1’ The upper part of the tower 
was blown down in 1770, and was crudely 
restored in timber, lath and plaster.1® The tower 
needed urgent repairs again in 1796, and by 1846 
was rotten and unsafe.!® 

A major restoration in 1846 obliterated most of 
the ancient features of the church. The top stage 
of the tower was rebuilt and crowned with a 
broach spire. The nave was largely rebuilt, and 
probably also the south porch.”° In 1867 the nave 
was extended westwards, and a north aisle and 
south vestry were added, to the designs of Henry 
Stock.”! Between the two world wars the north 
(choir) vestry was added, the south (clergy) 
vestry was extended, the organ was moved to the 
south chapel, and the ground-stage of the tower 
became the Lady Chapel.”* The north porch was 
built as a war memorial in 1958, incorporating 
the 12th-century north doorway, which had been 
removed in 1867, but had been preserved in the 
garden of Duvals, Meesons Lane. 

The church has three bells, all of 1883.2% They 
replaced a pair dating from c. 1510 and 1685. The 
plate includes a cup of 1663 and patens of 1628 
and 1685, all of silver.24 The 1685 paten was 
given by William Palmer, and in 1956 Palmer’s 


12 E.R.O., D/AEM 2/6: letter from H. S. Hele, 7 Feb. 

1833. 

18 J. C. Stoneham, Parish Church of Grays (1949), 7- 

14 Unless otherwise stated the architectural description is 
based on: R.C.H.M. Essex, iv. 48; E.R.O., T/P 196/6 (H. W. 
King MSS.); Panorama, xv. 30-9; xviii. 42-59; Pevsner, 
Essex, 191. 
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16 A. F. L. Clarke, Building of the 18th-cent. church. 17; 
E.R.O., T/P 195/2 (Holman MSS.). 

Zep RO, D/P 382/8. 

18 Palin, More about Stifford, 36; Hist. Essex by Gent. iv. 
362-3; E.R.O., D/P 382/8; 382/6/1. For a view of the church 
in 1807: E.R. xxxiv, facing p. 171. 

19 E.R.O., D/P 382/8; 382/6/1. 

20 Restoration accts. 1846: E.R.O., D/P 382/4/2. 

21 Restoration accts. 1867: E.R.O., D/P 382/6/2. 
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schools gave a matching cup of modern 
silver.”® 

The octagonal font dates from c. 1500.7* The 
early 16th-century screen, which in 1871 en- 
closed the chancel, had by 1923 been moved to its 
present position between the crossing and Lady 
Chapel.”’ The stained glass in the windows of the 
nave and aisle, designed by Philippa Heskett, 
was given by various donors between 1973 and 
1977. A charity board, dated 1725, hangs in the 
nave. In the chancel are two carved armchairs, 
possibly of the later 17th century, and a helm, 
with gauntlet and sword, attributed to the late 
16th century. On the south vestry floors are some 
glazed medieval tiles, found on the site of a 
cottage north of the church. 

The monuments in the chancel include one to 
Anne Cox (d. 1796), by Charles Regnart,”* and 
the remains of a brass of c. 1520, originally 
depicting a civilian, his two wives, son, and six 
daughters, but now showing only the wives and 
daughters.”? In the nave isa monument by Druitt 
of Mile End (Lond.), to the schoolmaster and 
boys who died in the burning of the training ship 
Goliath. 'There are tablets in the aisle to various 
members of the Seabrooke family, 1791-1916. 
Fixed to the west wall of the nave and aisle are 
tablets commemorating those whose gravestones 
were disturbed when the church was enlarged in 
1867. 

It was stated in 1650 that two houses called the 
King’s Head and the Anchor and Hope rightly 
belonged to the church, but had been detained 
from it.2° There is no evidence that the church 
recovered those properties. 

The church of ALL SAINTS, Grays Thur- 
rock, John Street, originated in 1886, when the 
Grove mission district was formed. An iron 
church was built in William Street in 1887 at the 
expense of James Theobald. The mission later 
included a hall in the Broadway, and for some 
years also an institute in William Street. Frederick 
Hasluck was curate-in-charge until his death in 
1906. All Saints was then placed under the vicar 
of Grays, who had charge of it until 1921, when 
it again became a mission district. A separate 
parish, taken from Grays Thurrock and Little 
Thurrock, was formed in 1926, the advowson 
being vested in the bishop. A permanent church, 
designed by Sir Charles Nicholson, was opened 
im 1927,34 

The iron church of ST. MARY, South 
Stifford, Moore Avenue, originated in 1920 as a 
mission in Stifford parish, under a lay reader.*” It 


22 Church plan, 1937: E.R.O., D/P 382/6/3. 

23 Ch. Bells Essex, 264. 

24 Ch. Plate Essex, 26. 

25 Panorama, xViil. 57. 

26 R.C.H.M. Essex, plates pp. xlii—xliii. 

27 Tbid. 48; Palin, Stifford, facing p. 76. 

28 R. Gunnis, Brit. Sculptors, 317. 
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30 Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 244. 

31 Para. based on The Grove Mission District, 1886-91 
(Dupl. TS. 1976); All Saints Ch. Grays, Souvenir of Conse- 
cration (1927); Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1890 and later edns.); Chel. 
Dioc. Y.B. (1915 and later edns.); E.R.O., D/CPe 203; D/CC 
78/4. 

32 Grays and Til. Gaz. 15 May 1920; C.C.L., Bp. Inskip’s 
Recs. i. (Stifford), 18 May 1921; P. V. Simpson, Parish 
Church of St. Mary, Stifford, 1. 
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was placed under Grays Thurrock for adminis- 
trative purposes c. 1954, and in 1959 was formally 
transferred, with its mission district, to that 
parish.*? 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. A_ temporary 
chapel in Argent Street was in use by 1878.4 The 
permanent church of ST. THOMAS OF 
CANTERBURY, East Thurrock Road, was 
opened in 1886.%° The convent of La Sainte 
Union des Sacrés Coeurs, College Avenue, was 
founded in 1899, when the sisters of this teaching 
order took premises in Orsett Road. The original 
buildings in College Avenue were opened in 
TOO 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. In 
1701 John Hurman registered the house of 
Robert Dalzell for Independent worship.*’ No 
more is known of that congregation, and in 1766 
there were said to be no dissenters in the parish.*® 
At the beginning of the 19th century Grays 
attracted missionaries from all the main dissent- 
ing bodies. In 1810 there was a small Wesleyan 
society which had licensed a house about 10 
years earlier and was served by preachers from 
London.®® It may have been the meeting, 
described as Independent, which J. S. Smith 
registered in 1797.’° Itinerant preachers of the 
Essex Baptist association were visiting Grays in 
1815.41 A house was registered for Baptists in 
1831 by James Wigg, a labourer.’? All these 
efforts seem to have been abortive, and it was left 
to the Congregationalists to found the first 
permanent church in the town. 

Christ Church United Reformed church, 
Bradleigh Avenue, originated in mission work 
launched in 1799 by the Essex Congregational 
union.*® The union’s agent J. F. Cover, based at 
Horndon-on-the-Hill, was preaching at Grays 
up to 1803. When he left the district in that year 
the union arranged for a visiting preacher to 
come from Purfleet. Progress was slow. There 
was no regular meeting-place, and several Grays 
Congregationalists became members of the South 
Ockendon church.** One of them, John Blaker, 
hired the old market house in West Street, Grays, 
and registered it for worship in 1824.% By 1829 
the attendance was about 150, under George 
Johnson of Horndon-on-the-Hill, another agent 


33 Chel. Dioc. Y.B. (1954 and later edns.); E.R.O., D/CPc 
379. 
34 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878). It was registered in 1881: 
G.R.O. Worship Reg. no. 25724. 

85 G.R.O. Worship Reg. no. 29711; Kelly’s Dir. Essex 
(1894). 

36 Inf. from the headmistress, Grays convent High school. 
For R.C. schools see below, Education. 
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(1836-1971); Cong. Yr. Bks. passim; C. H. Davis, Grays 
Cong. Ch. (1970); Grays Cong. Ch. 1836-1936; inf. from Mr. 
W. Baxendale. 
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of the E.C.U.*® In 1836 Grays Congregational 
church was formally established, with Johnson as 
pastor. The market house was still being used in 
1851,’” but it was pulled down about 1852 to 
make room for redevelopment.**® The congrega- 
tion struggled on in makeshift meeting-places 
until 1858, when A. Griffin became pastor. In the 
same year a site was given in Bridge Road, on 
which a small flint and brick church was built, 
modelled on Griffin’s previous church at Watton 
(Norf.). 

During the ministry of James Merchant, 
1860-91, membership grew. In 1885 the church 
site was sold to the adjoining Seabrooke’s 
brewery, and a new building, opened in 1886, 
was erected at the corner of New and Bridge 
Roads. In 1941 the church was gutted by incen- 
diary bombs. The members moved to St. John’s 
mission, College Road, Little ‘Thurrock, where 
they remained until 1950, when a temporary hall 
was built on a new site in Bradleigh Avenue.’? A 
permanent church, designed by Alan Cook in 
honey-coloured brick and stone, was opened in 
1956. The interior has exposed ornamental brick- 
work, stone, and light oak panelling, furniture, 
and fittings. Above the altar is a stained-glass rose 
window of c. 1926, designed by a former minister, 
A. E. Fox, and preserved from the old church. In 
1972 Christ Church joined the United Reformed 
Church. There were 104 members in 1979.°° 

There were three Methodist churches at Grays 
at the union of 1932: New Road (United), New 
Road (Primitive), and London Road (Wesleyan). 
In 1935, after the closure of New Road (U), the 
two surviving churches became part of the new 
Grays circuit.*! 

New Road Methodist (U) church seems to 
have originated in a Wesleyan society which in 
the early 1840s was meeting in a cottage in High 
Street.°” A small church was built in 1847 at the 
corner of Prospect Place and Bridge Road.*? By 
1851, under the leadership of William Harvey, it 
had joined the Wesleyan Reform connexion, 
being included in the Third and Eighth London 
circuit.** It was later in the Fifth London (Strat- 
ford) circuit of the United Methodist Free 
Church, which became the London (Forest Gate) 
circuit of the United Methodist Church.®? In 
1873 a larger church was built in New Road, and 
a hall seating 500 was added in 1887. Both 
buildings were the work of a local builder, H. J. 
Carter, who was also a church member. The debt 
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incurred in erecting them was not cleared until 
1904, when a grant was obtained from Andrew 
Carnegie. There were 102 members in 1928,°° 
but the church became redundant in 1932 and 
was sold in 1934. 

New Road Methodist (P) church originated c. 
1850, in cottage meetings led by Thomas Hills in 
London Road and James Snell in Argent Street.®” 
In 1851 Hills, Snell, and their wives formed a 
society of four members, attached to the mission 
at Aveley. Meeting rooms were registered in 
Bond Street in 1857,°8 and a church was built in 
New Road in 1870. Missionaries from Grays 
founded a church at Romford,*® and in 1877 the 
Grays and Romford circuit was formed, with 
New Road at its head.®® The church was damaged 
by bombs in 1940,*! and with falling membership 
was closed in 1948. 

London Road Methodist (W) church origin- 
ated in the late 1870s, when a small society in the 
Gravesend circuit began meeting in Quarry Hill 
board school.®? The church, opened in London 
Road in 1885, was then the largest free church in 
Grays, costing over £3,000.°* In 1895 the Grays 
circuit was formed.** The church was damaged 
by bombing in 1940.® It is amassive brown brick 
building with a pedimented portico. 

Lodge Lane Methodist church was opened in 
1939 to serve a new housing area, in the Grays 
circuit. It stands in a hollow, screened by trees. 
The cost of the building was met partly by the 
sale of the former New Road (U) church.*®® 

Ebenezer Strict Baptist church, Grove Road, 
originated c. 1854 with open-air meetings held by 
John Whitmore, followed by cottage meetings.®’ 
A church was formed in 1878, and Ebenezer was 
built in 1879.*8 

Grays Baptist Tabernacle, Orsett Road, 
originated in 1884 when the Essex Baptist associa- 
tion started meetings in Chapel Villa, London 
Road.®? An open communion church was formed 
in 1885, and an iron church was built in the same 
year in Dell Road. In 1894 the Tabernacle was 
built in Orsett Road. It supported missions at 
Tilbury, opened in 1894, and Purfleet. In 1936 
there were 236 members. During the Second 
World War the church was wrecked by bombing, 
losing most of its records. From 1944 services 
were held in the Sunday school.”? The Taber- 
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nacle was reopened in 1948. In 1979 there were 
119 members. 

Socketts Heath Baptist church, Premier 
Avenue, Little Thurrock, originated in 1890, 
with meetings at a house in New Road.”! In 1891 
a church was formed in connexion with the Old 
Baptist Union, and supported by the union’s 
church at Battersea (Lond.). Meetings were held 
at Quarry Hill school and later at the Masonic 
Hall. J. J. Winser was pastor 1895-1936."2 A 
church was built in Clarence Road in 1898. A 
mission was opened in 1900 in College Road, 
Little Thurrock, and another at Stifford. In 1903 
Clarence Road and other churches left the Old 
Baptist Union and formed a Christian Union 
under Winser’s chairmanship. When that was 
dissolved in 1913 Clarence Road joined the 
Baptist Union. In 1933 anew church was built at 
Socketts Heath, where mission work, sponsored 
by the Essex Baptist association, had been in 
progress for some years. The Clarence Road 
building was sold to the Salvation Army. In 1979 
Socketts Heath had 69 members.*? 

The Evangelical (formerly Peculiar People’s) 
church, Salisbury Road, may have originated as 
early as 1871, when there were said to be Peculiar 
People at Grays.’* By 1886 regular meetings were 
being held in Quarry Hill school.’?° The church 
was built in 1892.’® It was designated as Evan- 
gelical in 1956.’ Grange Road Peculiar People’s 
chapel was built in 1901,’* probably by seceders 
from Salisbury Road. The new chapel’s elder was 
H. H. Carter, formerly leader of the Salisbury 
Road Sunday school.’® In 1906 a child died of 
diphtheria after its father, supported by Carter, 
had refused medical aid; both the father and 
Carter were imprisoned for manslaughter. Carter 
remained elder until his death in 1921.°° The 
chapel seems to have closed before 1933.*! 

The Salvation Army citadel, Clarence Road, 
seems to have originated in 1883, when a mission 
was held in a converted travelling theatre.*? 
An ‘outpost station’ at Quarry Hill school was 
registered in 1884.8% Later that year it was 
reported that roughs were attacking the Salva- 
tionists’ open-air meetings.** In 1896 the corps 
moved first to Bridge Road and then to a large 
iron hall in High Street.*® They moved again in 
1904, to an iron hall in Globe Terrace, at the 
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bottom of Old High Street.8® In 1934 they 
bought the old Baptist church in Clarence 
Road.** The citadel was restored and refronted in 
1973.58 

The Friends’ meeting, London Road, Grays, 
originated in private meetings which were already 
well established in 1896. In 1906, with help 
from the Friends’ home mission and extension 
committee, a shop was converted into a mission 
room and opened for public worship, within the 
Ratcliff and Barking monthly meeting. During 
the 1920s the membership reached a peak of 
about 70, but by 1953 it had declined to 2, and the 
meeting was then closed.®® 

A Plymouth Brethrens chapel, location not 
stated, was listed from 1885 to 1890.°° In 1898 
Brethren were meeting at a coffee-house in High 
Street.?! Before 1914 Exclusive Brethren built a 
small hall in York Road. It still survived in 
1957, but had been demolished by 1973.°? Open 
Brethren registered an iron hall in Victoria 
Avenue in 1938.% It closed in 1970.°4 The 
Pentecostal church of the Assemblies of God, 
Bridge Road, originated c. 1926 as a mission in 
Clarence Road.®® The present church, called 
Clarence hall, was opened in 1937.°® The Lodge 
Full Gospel Assembly Pentecostal church, 
Chestnut Avenue, was built c. 1935.” 


SIKHS. In 1978 there was a Sikh Temple in a 
converted building in Maidstone Road.*® 


EDUCATION. A charity school, which survives 
as Palmer’s college, was founded in 1706. From 
1876 it was providing secondary education for 
boys and girls. A Church school, opened c. 1857, 
was maintained with difficulty because many 
inhabitants were nonconformists.°® A school 
board, at first dominated by nonconformists, was 
formed for Grays in 1882.! It built two elementary 
schools, in 1884 and 1888, and an upper-standard 
school in 1898. Two of these schools were later 
rebuilt by the county council, which also built a 
central, later technical, school, an infant school, 3 
special schools, and a technical college. Roman 
Catholics opened an elementary school in 1885 
and a secondary girls school in 1906. In 1971 the 
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secondary schools were reorganized as compre- 
hensive, with a sixth-form college. 

Palmer’s college, Chadwell Road, Little 
Thurrock.” Palmer’s charity school founded 
1706, has been briefly described elsewhere.* 
There were 4 successive masters between 1709 
and 1781, when John Horncastle was appointed. 
In 1844 the school was managed solely by 
William Horncastle, master 1815-48, who did 
not teach Latin according to the trust. A new 
school was built in 1849 next to the master’s 
house. In 1856 it was enlarged and a Chancery 
order permitted admission of paying pupils. In 
1874 a new school was opened in Palmer’s 
Avenue for 100 day boys and 40 boarders. A 
school for 50 day girls and 25 boarders was 
opened on the same site in 1876. The schools 
were enlarged in 1894, 1895, 1898, 1906, and 
1913. They were united under one headmaster in 
the period 1906-18. In 1931 a new school in 
Chadwell Road, with a boarding hostel, was 
completed for 400 girls. By 1937 buildings in 
Palmer’s Avenue had been reconstructed for the 
boys. In 1939 the boarding hostels were closed; 
the boys hostel reopened in 1947 when Palmer’s 
schools were granted Voluntary Controlled 
status.? An open-air theatre was built at the girls 
school in 1954, partly with funds from the 
William Palmer education trust; in 1964 the 
school was enlarged.® In 1971 both schools were 
reorganized as a Voluntary Controlled mixed 
sixth-form college.* The boys boarding hostel 
closed in 1973.’ In 1977 the college moved to the 
altered and enlarged buildings of the former girls 
school in Chadwell Road.® 

Grays National school, New Road.?® wr the 
early t1oth century Churchmen made inter- 
mittent attempts to establish a school. A National 
day and Sunday school, listed in 1817, seems to 
have survived in 1819 only as a Sunday school.!° 
A new Sunday school, opened in 1824, had 162 
children in 1833 and still existed in 1846, when 
there was also a day and Sunday school for 
infants.1! About 1857 a National girls and infant 
school, under a trained teacher, was opened in a 
rented house by the vicar, Charles Theobald. 
That school, in High Street, seems to have 
survived in 1866,!2 but had closed by 1870, 
because its building had become ‘too weak for 
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such hard wear’.!? A new National school, for 
boys, girls, and infants, was opened by 1871, 
when it was receiving a government grant.!4 
Permanent buildings, with places for 420, were 
built in 1873 by subscription and grants, on land 
in New Road given by James Theobald.!® In 
1883 the National school rejected the proposal 
that it should be taken over by the newly formed 
school board, but in 1884 it was forced to close for 
want of funds. It was reopened in the same year 
under a new trust deed which disqualified 
members of the board from chairmanship of the 
National school management committee.'® 
James Theobald continued to support the school 
until his death in 1894.!’ After further financial 
difficulties it finally closed in 1910. 

Quarry Hill county junior and infant schools, 
Bradleigh Avenue and Dell Road, were opened in 
1884 as a board school for 640 on Quarry Hill.'® 
The school received annual government grants 
from its opening.!® It was enlarged in 1885 for 
973 children. In 1898 it became a junior school. 
Seniors were again admitted from _ 1g1o.”° 
Evening classes for adults were held there in the 
period 1898-1908.”! In 1936 the school was 
reorganized for juniors and infants. The junior 
school moved in 1969 to new buildings in Brad- 
leigh Avenue. The infants moved in 1973 to new 
buildings in Dell Road.”? The old school was 
demolished in 1977. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury Roman Catholic 
junior and infant school, Ward Avenue.?? A 
Catholic school existed in 186374 but the first 
permanent school was opened in 1885 at Argent 
Street chapel, originally for the children of Irish 
labourers building Tilbury docks. In 1886 it 
moved to rooms under the new church in East 
Thurrock Road. It received annual government 
grants from 1887.”° Attendance increased from 
60 in 1885 to ror in 1888. In 1939 the school had 
300 children. In 1947 the seniors were transferred 
to St. Mary’s school, Tilbury. The school was 
granted Aided status in 1951.”° New buildings in 
Ward Avenue for 240 juniors and 120 infants 
were opened in phases between 1963 and 1969, 
when the old school was closed. 

Thameside junior school, Manor Road and 
Arthur Street, originated as Arthur Street board 
school, opened in 1888 for 680.”’ It was enlarged 
in 1892 for 1,040 and by 1911 was attended by 
995." In 1898 it became a junior school.?? 
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Seniors were again admitted from rgto.*° Arthur 
Street was reorganized in 1936 for juniors and 
infants. It was renamed in 1957. The juniors 
moved to new buildings in Manor Road in 
1973.°1 In 1977 the infants remained in their 
original building.*? 

Bridge Road board school was opened in 1898 
as an upper-standard school for 600 seniors from 
existing schools.?? It was enlarged in 1906 for 
840.%4 In rg10 it was reorganized as an elementary 
school, taking infants and juniors from the 
National school and the council schools at Quarry 
Hill and Arthur Street.*° In 1912 an infants 
school was added.®® In 1925 the boys were 
transferred to other schools,*” and the infants 
building was taken over by the John Henry 
Burrows central school. The girls and infants 
remained in the former boys and girls buildings 
until 1936 when the school was closed and the 
buildings were taken over by Park senior council 
school.?8 

Grays convent high school, College Avenue. 
In 1906 the sisters of La Sainte Union des Sacrés 
Coeurs moved to College Avenue and opened a 
school in the convent there.*® In 1934 new 
buildings for 220 girls were opened next to the 
convent.’ The school was bombed in the Second 
World War, and in the 1950s the damaged part 
was rebuilt and the school enlarged. In 1969 it 
was granted Aided status and reorganized as a 
secondary comprehensive school. It was enlarged 
1972,/1 and in 1977 was attended by 666. 

Grays school, Hathaway Road, originated in 
1925 when the county council opened the John 
Henry Burrows central school for 300 in the 
former Bridge Road infants school.*? In 1931 it 
moved to new buildings for 360 in Hathaway 
Road.** It became a secondary technical school in 
1945.*4 In 1968 it was amalgamated with Aveley 
technical school as Aveley and Grays technical 
high school. In 1971, when the school was 
reorganized, part of it became Grays compre- 
hensive school and moved to the remodelled and 
enlarged buildings in Hathaway Road.” 

Park senior council school, Bridge Road, 
opened in 1936 for 960 in the buildings of the 
former elementary school. It became a secondary 
modern school in 1945. The boys and girls 
departments were amalgamated in 1958. The 
school was closed in 1971.*° 

Thurrock technical college, Woodview, was 
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opened in 1952 as a technical institute in Dell 
Road. Buildings at Grays Hall and Hathaway 
Road school were used in the period 1954-7. 
New buildings at Woodview, completed in three 
phases, were officially opened in 1960.*’ In 1977 
the former Aveley school in Back Lane and Love 
Lane was taken over by the college’s department 
of management and business studies. 

Bridge Road special school was built in 1913 
for 72 mentally deficient children from Grays, 
Aveley, Stifford, and West Thurrock. It was 
closed in 1936.48 Quarry Hill partially blind 
council school was opened in 1928 and closed in 
1940.4* Treetops school, Dell Road, was opened 
in 1930 as Grays Thurrock open-air school for 60 
delicate children. It was renamed in 1964 and 
rebuilt for 160 in 1968.°° 

In 1808 there were three private day schools 
with about 34 girls; there was also a boarding 
school for about 40 girls which still survived in 
1827.°! Mary Ann Woolnough (later Horncastle) 
kept a preparatory school from c. 1848 until c. 
1866.°? In 1906 three of the four private schools 
in Grays were preparatory schools; the fourth, 
Thornton girls school, seems to have been 
established by 1886 and closed by 1937.°% 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. The 
Unknown’s charity. By 1593 the origin of a gift to 
the poor of the profits from a flock of 40 sheep was 
forgotten. The income was then given to the poor 
in bread, cheese, and beer in Rogation week. In 
1599 the parishioners complained that the sheep 
had been taken and no profits paid to the 
churchwarden. A charity commission’s decree of 
1605 ordered replacement of the sheep, the 
taking of a bond from those who had them, and 
payment of the profits as formerly. The profits 
were distributed accordingly but no bonds were 
taken. Part of the gift was lost c. 1623 when a 
churchwarden claimed 10 sheep in settlement of 
the parish’s debt of £4; the rest of the income was 
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paid out in money. In 1626 the profits were not 
distributed, and the parishioners again com- 
plained.®° By the early 18th century the gift had 
been commuted for £20, probably by Joseph 
Brandon (fl. 1680), to whom the charity was 
ascribed in 1786.°® By 1785 the capital was {14 
producing 14s. yearly, which from that time was 
given out in bread regularly by the church- 
wardens.*’ A Scheme of 1938 regulates use of the 
Iis. income from £22 stock for the general 
benefit of residents of the ancient parish. 

Palmer’s charity for bread and coals. William 
Palmer, whose foundation of Grays school is 
described above, charged his trustees, by deed of 
1706, yearly to clothe 4 poor children for not 
more than £8, to buy 5 chaldrons of coal for the 
poor, and to pay the parish officers £1 for 
monthly and annual bread doles. By 1837 the 
trustees were spending £9 yearly on clothing, 
and the churchwardens gave out bread and 4 
chaldrons of coal, leaving one for the school. 
Surviving accounts of the 1860s suggest that less 
was given in bread and more in coal at that time.*® 
A Charity Commission order of 1906 established 
a charity separate from the original one with 
£400 stock to provide £10 yearly for bread and 
coals. A Scheme of 1938 regulates its use for the 
general benefit of the ancient parish. 

William Hansworth (d. 1759)°® by his will gave 
a rent charge to the poor from four houses in 
Grays. Its receipt, often in arrears, and its 
distribution are recorded between 1778 and 
1806.°° From 1834 the owner of the houses 
refused payment, claiming that the legacy was 
void by the Statute of Mortmain. 

The Webb charity was founded in 1961 by 
Mrs. A. J. Smith (née Webb) who gave £100 
stock to provide Christmas gifts to widows and 
the aged living in Grays.*! 

The Umfreville Memorial charity was founded 
in 1969 by D. E. Umfreville. The income from a 
small investment with contributions from the 
Umfreville family is given to charitable organiza- 
tions at the trustees’ discretion.®” 
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WEST THURROCK 
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WesT THURROCK lies beside the Thames, 30 
km. east of London and 3 km. west of Grays 
Thurrock.®* The ancient parish, containing 2,996 
a. (1212.5 ha.), was bounded north by the river 
Mardyke.** The Thames coastline of 6.4 km. is 
longer than those of most other riverside parishes 
in south Essex. In 1929 the parish became part of 
Purfleet U.D. That was merged in 1936 in 
Thurrock U.D., which in 1974 became the 
borough of Thurrock.® Industrial sites occupy 
most of the parish except on the northern side, 
where farm land and woodland survive. 

Beside the Thames and the Mardyke are 
alluvial marshes, which give way to a belt of 
valley gravel, broken by chalk exposure. The 
chalk, which is overlaid by Thanet Beds, rises to 
30 m. in the east near Mill Wood and in the west 
at Beacon Hill.®® The landscape is greatly distorted 
by extensive quarrying for chalk, clay, sand, and 
gravel. 

Excavations at Beacon Hill revealed the site of 
palaeolithic, Iron Age, and Romano-British 
settlements.®’ Neolithic and Iron Age flints have 
been found near Mill wood.** The recorded 
population was 44 in 1066, rising to 70 in 1086, 
when West Thurrock was the most populous 
place in Chafford hundred.®® In 1327, when 24 
West Thurrock men were assessed to the lay 
subsidy, Grays had the same number, though 
much smaller in area, and South Weald and 
Aveley had more.”° In 1523, when 40 people were 
assessed for tax, and in 1670, when 58 hearths 
were recorded, West Thurrock ranked 7th and 
6th respectively in the hundred.”! In the later 
18th century the population was swollen by the 
garrison at Purfleet and by chalk quarrying, and 
in 1801, West Thurrock, with 819 inhabitants 
was second only to South Weald with Brent- 
wood.” Later growth was slow until the 1870s, 
when with the coming of modern industries the 
population rose from 1,165 in 1871 to 2,540 in 
1891 and to 5,153 in 1931, the last year for which 
there are separate figures for the parish.’? 
Between 1951 and 1971 the population of West 
Thurrock ward declined from 7,216 to 4,779, as 
new industrial premises manned by workers 
from the L.C.C. estate at Aveley, replaced some 
of the older dwellings.” 

The medieval village developed in an extended 
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line about 4 m. above the marshes, where the 
valley gravel met the chalk. The church, built on 
the marshes, was isolated from the village. Pur- 
fleet, a hamlet of West Thurrock, first recorded 
in 1285, grew up on higher ground at the western 
end of the parish, near the mouth of the 
Mardyke.” By 1645 the village comprised houses 
on both sides of the main road from Grays, 
extending west for 3 km. from Mill Lane towards 
Purfleet.”* The pattern remained unchanged 
until the 18th century. In 1777 the main buildings 
were High House and Stone House, lying re- 
spectively north and south of the Grays—Purfleet 
road.’? 

Purfleet’s modern growth began in 1760, when 
the government built powder magazines at the 
mouth of the Mardyke.’* By 1800 a chapel, a 
school, and two rows of cottages had been built in 
the’ Dipping, an old chalk quarry, for chalk 
workers’ families.’? In the mid 19th century 
Purfleet also became a popular resort. By 1859 
Botany Gardens, in an overgrown chalk quarry, 
were attracting ‘city men and their families’, and 
later there were cheap rail excursions from east 
London. For some years up to 1914 western and 
war films were made there. The gardens were 
closed by 1917.°° 

At West Thurrock growth was rapid after 
1870, and by 1897 cottages for cement workers 
had been built in Peaceful Row, William Street, 
West Street, Flint Street, and Essex Road, all 
south of the Grays—Purfleet road.°! Millwood 
House, west of Mill Lane, was built by 1886.*? In 
the 20th century growth in the parish has been 
mainly industrial, both sides of the road being 
built up from Grays to Purfleet. At Purfleet, 
Jarrah cottages, dated 1904, were built by 
Purfleet Wharf and Saw Mills Co., and Botany 
cottages (1905) by the Steam Ship Coal Owners’ 
Association. Between 1920 and 1940, Park, Hill 
Crest, and First to Fifth Avenues were built in 
West Thurrock, and there was a small develop- 
ment south of Arterial Road, Purfleet. After 1951 
the Thurrock industrial estate was developed on 
the marshes east of Purfleet, and in the 1970s 
Thurrock borough council built a housing estate 
on the site of Purfleet powder magazine.*® 

The medieval road pattern remained almost 
unchanged until the 1920s.%4 Several lanes 
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ran north from the Grays—Purfleet road. Mill 
(formerly Millwood) Lane, leading to Stifford 
bridge, for most of its length formed the eastern 
boundary of the parish. Farther west Sandy 
Lane, leading to the uplands, survives at its 
southern end, but the upper stretches and a 
second lane were destroyed by quarrying. Stone- 
house Lane, crossing the Mardyke at Causeway 
bridge, was the road to London until the late r9th 
century.®° From Stonehouse Lane, North Road 
(later Tank Lane) ran west to Purfleet, while 
Back Lane (Bosket Hill, 1777) led east to Stifford 
bridge. South of the main Grays-Purfleet road, 
two manor ways crossed the marshes, a third 
(Greenhithe Lane, 1645, later Stoneness Road) 
led to the ferry, and a fourth way led to the 
church.** Farther east, a way leading to Stifford 
Hythe, developed in the roth century as Muill 
Lane, a southward continuation of Millwood 
Lane. Tank Hill (formerly King’s) Road was a 
private, gated road, built by the government after 
1760, to connect the powder magazines with a 
road to London.®’ In 1796 a new road (later 
London Road) joined it south of the Mardyke, 
giving public access from Purfleet.*® ‘The 
London-Southend Arterial road, opened in 1925, 
crossed the Mardyke east of Tank Hill Road and 
ran east through Watt’s Woods, incorporating 
sections of Back Lane.*® Purfleet Bypass, built at 
the same time, runs from the Arterial Road 
south-east to a junction at Stonehouse Corner. 
The Purfleet to Dartford Tunnel, 1.5 km. long, 
was built between 1957 and 1963. *! A second 
tunnel opened in 1980.°” The Purfleet to Dartford 
Tunnel approach road runs south from a round- 
about on the Arterial Road, bridging the Grays to 
Purfleet road, before descending 100 ft. beneath 
the Thames. In 1979 work was in progress to 
extend the road north, through Belhus Park, 
Aveley, to join the London Orbital route.*? Tank 
Hill Road bridge, built in the 1760s by the 
Ordnance Board, was renovated in the 1850s.°4 A 
second, cast-iron bridge was built by the county 
in the 1880s.*° Both carry local traffic between 
Purfleet and the Arterial Road. 

‘There was a wharf at Purfleet in 1665.°° By 1736 
Gore’s wharf had been built farther east.®’ In the 
1760s the government, using a small natural 
harbour at the mouth of the Mardyke, built a 
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quay for landing gunpowder.** It was repaired in 
1852 and enlarged in 1897.°? In 1835 the harbour 
was said to be ‘full of shipping, business, and 
animation’.! During the 19th century, East India 
Company troops embarked there.” As Purfleet 
and West Thurrock expanded industrially, many 
jetties were built along the river.* 

West Thurrock ferry, from Stone Ness to 
Greenhithe (Kent), was recorded from 1310 and 
is thought to have formed part of the pilgrim 
route to Canterbury.’ It declined in the 18th 
century, but was revived c. 1835 and operated 
until the 1860s.° Two ferries from Purfleet, 
across the Thames and to London, were often 
recorded from 1560, but had ceased by 1768.° In 
1797 there was a ferry from King’s Stairs, 
Purfleet, to Long Reach (Kent).’ From c. 1838 a 
steam ferry from London to Gravesend could be 
hailed by boat from Purfleet.® The ferries declined 
after the opening of the railway.® In the 18th 
century the Mardyke was believed to have been 
navigable as far as Orsett Hall (in Orsett) at high 
tide.!° Plans for a canal to Battlesbridge in 
Rawreth in 1825 and one to Puddle Dock, Great 
Warley in 1833, both to follow the Mardyke 
closely, were not carried out.!! An experimental 
lighthouse, built by Trinity House, stood on 
Beacon Hill, Purfleet, from 1828 to c. 1870. 
Remains of it were used by an anti-aircraft 
battery from 1914 to 1918, and survived until the 
1920s, when they were demolished in chalk 
quarrying.!? The London, Tilbury, and Southend 
railway, with a station at Purfleet, was opened to 
Tilbury in 1854, and to Southend in 1856.% A 
branch line from Grays to Upminster, opened in 
1892 and extended to Romford in 1893, ran north 
via South Ockendon." In 1781, a daily letter post 
was established at the powder magazines at 
Purfleet* 

In 1876 West Thurrock consisted of a ‘few 
cottages, some wooden, all poor’ and ‘several 
well-to-do farms’.1® Of those buildings High 
House, west of Stonehouse Lane, also known as 
West Hall or Le Vyneyard alone survives:!’ the 
other former manor houses were demolished in 
the 2oth century!®. Dovehouse, later Hunts 
Farm, west of Sandy Lane, was demolished in 
the 1960s. The dovecot there, believed to date 
from the 13th century, had disppeared by the 
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1920s.'* Tunnel House, south-west of Bayhouse 
manor house, was Buntings (Bunten) in 1732.?° 
It was extended in the 1880s, converted to a 
garage after 1960, and demolished, c. 1970.7! 
Low House, west of Tunnel House, which was a 
substantial building in the later rgth century, had 
disappeared by 1930. Stone House, opposite the 
junction of the main road with Stonehouse Lane, 
was demolished in the 1920s, when the road 
junction was realigned. Davy Down, near Stifford 
bridge, was a small Georgian cottage, derelict in 
1979. Brick barns survive there.?? Purfleet House, 
built in the Dipping c. 1790 by Samuel Whit- 
bread, contained 26 rooms. It was _ partly 
demolished in 1920, the remainder surviving 
until 1951 as parish offices.”* 

The Royal Hotel, Purfleet, owned by the 
Whitbread family until 1920, when it was acquired 
by Trust Houses, stands on the riverside.”4 It was 
called the Bricklayers Arms from 1769 to 1830, 
then the Purfleet Tavern, later Hotel, receiving 
its present name in the 1870s, when it was 
patronized by the Prince of Wales and was noted 
for its whitebait suppers.”° It was rebuilt in the 
early 19th century.”® Earlier public houses in 
Purfleet, the Bear, the Lighter on the Ground, 
and the Crown were demolished in the 1760s, 
when the powder magazines were built.?” In 
West Thurrock were the Blue Anchor, men- 
tioned in 1591, and the Boars Head, recorded 
from 1715 to 1755.78 The Rising Sun stood at 
Sun Point, west of the church, from c. 1837 to 
the 1850s.”° The Old Ship, still stands west of 
Mill Lane. First mentioned in 1761, it was used, 
alternately with the Fox and Goose, for vestry 
meetings, until 1821.29 The Fox and Goose, 
recorded from 1769, survives west of Sandy 
Lane.*! The Harrow, mentioned in 1738, is a 
single-storey weatherboarded cottage in Back 
Lane, close to Stifford bridge.*” 

Modern buildings of note include Van den 
Berghs and Jurgens’s head offices, built in 1924 
to resemble a Dutch town hall; Hedley’s (later 
Proctor and Gamble’s) soap factory (1939-40); 
Thames Board Mills (1957); and the West 
Thurrock power station (c. 1960).** 

From 1859 the School Ship Society established 
reformatory ships off Purfleet. The first Cornwall, 
built in 1812, held 200 boys and was in use until 
1868. The second Cornwall, formerly the 
Wellesley, was built by the East India Co. in 
1815, and was lent to the society by the Admiralty 
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in 1868. In 1870 there were 278 boys receiving 
industrial or naval training. The ship was moved 
to Denton below Gravesend (Kent) in 1928.*4 

Martin Burrage, born at Purfleet c. 1580, was a 
master shipbuilder at the Royal Yard, Woolwich 
(Kent).*° 


MANORS. Domesday Book lists 7 separate 
estates in Thurrock. One, held by the bishop of 
London, was in Little Thurrock.*® Another, held 
by William Peverel, was in Grays Thurrock.*’ 
The largest, held by the count of Eu, became the 
manor of West Thurrock. Three estates held by 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and one held by Terry 
Pointel, cannot be certainly identified.** They 
were probably not in West Thurrock, unless one 
of them can be identified with the later tenement 
of Mitchells. 

The manor of WEST THURROCK or WEST 
HALL seems originally to have comprised most 
of the parish, but was gradually reduced in size 
by the formation of later manors. It was held in 
1066 by Earl, later King, Harold as 13 hides, and 
in 1086 by Robert, count of Eu, in demesne.*® 
The tenancy in chief descended with the honor of 
Hastings.*° 

The demesne tenancy was held from the 12th 
to the 14th century by the family of Brinson (de 
Breaunzon, Brianzun), who were descended from 
the counts of Eu. In 1198 the manor was granted 
to Bartholomew Brinson as part of a family 
settlement in which Walter de Cambrun and his 
wife Alice received lands in France formerly held 
by Thomas Brinson, son of Robert of Eu." 
Robert was the brother of Henry of Eu (d. 1140), 
count of Eu.” About 1210 Bartholomew Brinson 
was holding a knight’s fee in West Thurrock.*? 
He had died by 1212, leaving an heir under age.** 
A later Bartholomew Brinson was holding the 
manor in 1262 and 1268.*° He, or a namesake, 
died in 1286, leaving William Brinson, his infant 
son and heir.*® The wardship of William, after 
passing through several hands, was acquired 
in 1291 by Walter Langton, rector of West 
Thurrock, later treasurer of England and bishop 
of Lichfield.*”? In the following years Langton 
was closely associated with the Brinsons in both 
West Thurrock and Aveley.*® William Brinson 
came of age c. 1305, and died holding the two 
manors in 1310.7° 

West Thurrock descended with Aveley until 
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the death of Joan Brinson in 1339. It then passed 
separately, by asettlement of 1314, to Sir William 
Walton (Wauton).°® Walton (d. 1346) was suc- 
ceeded by his son (Sir) William Walton, who was 
still living in 1367.°! William Walton, son of the 
last, appears to have sold the manor in 1390 to 
Edmund FitzSymond.®* After further con- 
veyances, the details of which are not known, 
West Thurrock was in 1395 vested in Thomas of 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, and his wife 
Eleanor.** In 1397, after Gloucester’s murder 
and forfeiture, the manor came into the king’s 
hand, but was then given back to Eleanor (d. 
1399).°* She was succeeded by her daughter 
Anne (d. 1438), wife of Edmund de Stafford, earl 
of Stafford (d. 1403), and later of Sir William 
Bourchier, count of Eu (d. 1420).°° Anne seems 
to have been holding the manor as late as 1428.°° 
About that time, however, it was acquired by 
John of Lancaster (d. 1435), duke of Bedford, her 
uncle by marriage. Bedford left West Thurrock 
for life to his wife Jacquette (d. 1472), with 
remainder to the Crown. Jacquette later married 
Richard Woodville (d. 1469), Earl Rivers, to 
whom in 1448 the king granted the remainder in 
tail male.®? ‘The manor passed in succession to 
their sons Anthony (d. 1483), and Richard (d. 
1491), earls Rivers.°® The last left no issue, and 
West Thurrock reverted to the Crown, which 
retained it from 1491 until 1511 or later.®® 

The manor was later acquired by Thomas 
Grey (d. 1530), marquess of Dorset, a descendant 
of the first Earl Rivers through his daughter 
Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV.®° Grey sold 
West Thurrock in 1517 to (Sir) John Spencer.®! 
In 1530 Sir William Spencer, son of Sir John, 
sold the reversion of the manor, after the death of 
Sir John’s widow Isabel, to (Sir) William Hollis 
(d. 1542), alderman of London. Isabel was still 
living in 1542, but Hollis had the manor on lease 
from 1533 or earlier.®* 

In 1547 Sir Thomas Hollis, son of Sir William, 
sold ‘the manor of West Thurrock or West Hall 
or the Vineyard’ to Henry Herdeson, skinner of 
London.** The new alternative name suggests 
that the old vineyard which had previously 
belonged to the Hospitaller’s manor of Purfleet 
was annexed to West Thurrock after the Dissolu- 
tion. The vineyard, which lay near Purfleet mills, 
was certainly part of West Thurrock manor in 
1646.°° In 1548 Henry Herdeson sold the manor 
to Robert Long (d. 1552), mercer of London, 
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and Cecily his wife (d. 1559).°* After Cecily 
Long’s death the manor was divided between her 
daughters, Martha, wife of William Meredith, 
mercer, and Magdalen, wife of Roger Sadler, 
draper, all of London.®’? On Magdalen’s death in 
1575 her share passed to her son John Sadler, 
who sold it in 1584 to Thomas Owen (d. 1598), a 
prominent judge.** Owen bought the other half 
of the manor in 1589 from William and Martha 
Meredith. In 1607 Sir Roger and William Owen, 
sons of ‘Thomas, sold the manor to Christopher 
Holford the elder of West Thurrock.®® 
Christopher Holford (d. 1608) was succeeded 
in turn by his sons Christopher (d. c. 1612), 
and Daniel (d. 1630).”° Daniel’s heirs were his 
daughters Martha and Mary, later the wives 
respectively of Sir Cranmer Harris of Creeksea 
and Sir Henry Heyman, Bt., of Selling (Kent).”! 
Harris and Heyman were holding West Thurrock 
jointly in 1645.7* Sir Peter Heyman, Bt., son of 
Sir Henry, sold his half of the manor in 1670 to 
(Sir) Robert Clayton and John Morris of London, 
who were already the mortgagees, and who in 
1677 bought the other half from Anne Mildmay 
of Woodham Mortimer, one of the two daughters 
and coheirs of Sir Cranmer Harris.’* In 1684 
Clayton sold the manor to Sarah Vandenanker, 
widow, in fulfilment of a contract made with her 
late husband Cornelius Vandenanker, merchant 
of London.” She later married Benjamin Des- 
borough, also a London merchant, and in 1685 
the manor was settled on them both.” Their 
estate in West Thurrock comprised about 850 a., 
including 309 a. of marshland.’® Most of the 
parish marshland was flooded in 1690, and in 
1694 was ‘decreed’ to a London consortium 
which had undertaken to mend the breach.’” 
Desborough thus lost much of his estate, and 
having spent large sums on repairing his own sea 
walls he was impoverished.’* In 1697 he there- 
fore sold the remainder of the estate, with the 
manorial rights, to Caleb Grantham (d. 1699), 
from whom it passed in succession to his brother 
Nathaniel (d. 1723) and to Nathaniel’s son 
Caleb.’® All three Granthams were naval officers 
who went on to command East Indiamen. The 
younger Caleb Grantham in 1750 bought 340 a., 
mainly in the marshes, from Robert Hudson and 
Susanna Beachcroft, descendants of Robert 
Dorrell, one of the consortium of 1694. That land 
included Parsonage farm and parts of the later 
Stone House and Tunnel House farms. Caleb 


65 E.R.O., D/DU 15 (map). 
SCan R.O;, D/DWhi PIR OmG a2 rasan, 
8? E.R.O., B/DWh 2. A third daughter received land in 
Shropshire. 
68 E.R.O DD Wh 130s 25527, 20=9Sa WN Lear 
Owen, Thos. 
® E.R.O., D/DWh 37-9, 45-54. 


70 P.R.O., C 142/513/61; C 142/461/128; E.R.O., D/DWh 
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Grantham died in 1762, leaving the manor to his 
daughter Mary, wife of John Seare.®® John and 
Mary Seare sold it in 1777 to Samuel Whitbread 
the elder (d. 1796), the brewer of Southill 
(Beds.)*! Parsonage farm had already been sold 
off.8? Stone House and Tunnel House farms were 
also sold separately, c. 1777.8? Samuel Whitbread 
the younger (d. 1815) who succeeded his father in 
1796, was M.P. for Bedford.** The manor, which 
in 1839 comprised 468 a., descended in the 
Whitbread family until 1920, when their estate 
was broken up.*® 

West Thurrock manor house in 1339 had a 
chapel as well as hall, chambers, and outhouses.*® 
In 1559, when the manor was divided between 
Cecily Long’s daughters, there were two houses 
on the demesne.*’ West Hall or Stone House, 
which was Magdalen Sadler’s share, was on the 
site of the ancient manor house. The Place or 
New Place, built by Cecily Long, lay in the 
western half of the manor, apportioned to Martha 
Meredith. Stone House, which stood on the 
south side of the Grays—Purfleet Road (London 
Road, Purfleet), opposite Stonehouse Lane, was 
rebuilt in flint and brick in 1683.°° It was the 
parish workhouse 1778-1802, and was demolished 
in the 1920s.°® New Place was about 800 m. west 
of Stone House. In the early 17th century after 
the two halves of the manor had been reunited, 
New Place was apparently the more important of 
the two houses and was large and well furnished.*° 
By 1670 it was known as Great Place, probably to 
distinguish it from Little Place, a neighbouring 
house built by 1631 and later known as High 
House. When Sir Robert Clayton bought the 
second half of the manor in 1677 it included 
Great Place, mentioned for the last time by that 
name. About that time the house was rebuilt in 
brick, and from 1684 it took the name of Little 
Place or High House. What became of the 
original Little Place is not clear. In the 18th 
century High House was also styled West Hall or 
Le Vineyard, names presumably taken from the 
title deeds of the manor.*! By 1954 it had been 
divided into flats.®? It survived in 1980 as a house 
of the late 17th century, built of brick with a later 
stucco rendering. 

The manor of BA YHOUSE seems to have 
originated as a free tenement held of Purfleet 
manor.®’ Its lands extended into Stifford and 


80 E.R.O., D/DWh 124, 212. 

81 E.R.O., D/DWh 110, 114-17; D.N.B. s.v. Whitbread, 
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D/DWh 2, 11, 22-4, 68, 72-5, 101, 108-11, 134, 136-7, 180, 
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WEST THURROCK 


Grays Thurrock, with an outlier at Downsells in 
South Weald and Doddinghurst. The manor 
house was on the north side of London Road, 
near the point where that road is now crossed by 
the Dartford Tunnel approach road. The bulk of 
the demesne comprised upland between the 
house and the river Mardyke, with detached 
marshland at Purfleet.** 

In 1321 Sir Robert Bayhouse granted all his 
lands in West and Grays ‘Thurrock and Stifford 
to Thomas Rys, goldsmith of London, and John 
Bellamy.®® Rys and Bellamy also bought the 
tenement of Coombs, in the north-east corner of 
the parish, and that of Claverings, which lay 
farther west, extending into Aveley.*® In 1328 
they sold the whole estate to Henry Darcy, 
clothier of London, whose son ‘Thomas sold 
it in 1363 to Robert Corby.®”’ Robert Corby, 
probably son of the previous Robert, sold Bay- 
house in 1400 to Nicholas Wootton, merchant of 
London.*® The estate was held in 1452 by 
Richard, son of Nicholas Wootton, and in 1504 
by Robert Wootton.*? Sir Edward Wootton sold 
it in 1529 to William Kirkby.! 

The Kirkby family had been local landowners 
at least since 1407, when John Arundel, alias 
Kirkby, married an heiress, Beatrice Stodey.’ 
William Kirkby, a descendant of John Arundel, 
sold Bayhouse in 1537 to (Sir) William Petre.? It 
descended in the Petre family as part of the 
Ingatestone estate until 1624, when William 
Petre, 2nd Lord Petre, settled it on his son Henry 
(fl. 1648).* Henry’s widow Ann was holding the 
manor in 1673.° In 1674 Bayhouse was conveyed 
by the will of William Moore to his son Francis, 
who was probably the husband of Henry Petre’s 
daughter Mary.® William Moore had had an 
interest in the manor as early as 1640.’ Francis 
Moore’s estate comprised some 464 a. including 
164 a. of marshland.® His failure to maintain the 
sea wall caused the breach of 1690, when the 
whole of West Thurrock marshes were flooded.® 
Attempts to levy penal taxes on him for neglect 
were unsuccessful, but his marshland, with the 
rest, was in 1694 forfeited to the London con- 
sortium which had undertaken to repair the 
breach. Meanwhile, in 1692, he and his wife had 
obtained statutory powers to break the entail and 
sell the remainder of the manor.!® By 1739 
Bayhouse, together with Purfleet manor, had 


§4 E.R.O., D/DP M1089, 1090, 1092; D/DU 15 (map, W. 
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passed to Sir Bibye Lake, Bt. (d. 1744), heir of 
" ‘homas Lake, one of the consortium of 1694. 
The two manors descended with the baronetcy 
until 1799, when Sir James Lake (d. 1807) sold 
his West Thurrock estate, comprising 588 a., to 
John Cooper.'? In 1807 or soon after Cooper also 
bought two small farms near Bayhouse, formerly 
the tenement of Mitchells.’4? In 1839 William 
D. C. Cooper was the largest landowner in the 
parish with 706 a.'4 The estate seems to have 
been bought c. 1880 from the Coopers’s trustees 
by John Curtis, whose family had been tenants of 
Bayhouse since the 18th century.” John Curtis 
remained at Bayhouse until c. 1900, and G. E. 
Curtis was later a landowner in the parish until c. 
1917.'® Bayhouse farm existed until c. 1959, but 
by that time much of the surrounding area had 
been developed for industrial purposes.!” 

Repairs to Bayhouse manor house were 
recorded in 1408 and 1502.18 In 1812 John 
Cooper commissioned plans for a new house.’® It 
had disappeared c. 1962.”° 

The tenement of MICHELSLAND or 
MITCHELLS lay in the north-east corner of the 
parish, and included Mitchells Wood, near the 
Aveley boundary.”! It took its name from 
Michael de Helwetone, who in 1285 held 1 hide 
of land in Little Thurrock.” About that time 
Michael sold it to Bartholomew Brinson (d. 
1286), lord of the manor of West Thurrock. John 
Brinson, at his death in 1316, held Michelsland, 
comprising 1 hide in West Thurrock, for + 
knight’s fee of William of Bumpstead, who was 
said to hold of John de Warenne, earl of Surrey. 
Michelsland was not part of Brinson’s manor of 
West Thurrock, but was emphatically stated 
to be an independent tenement.”® William of 
Bumpstead was lord of Bumpstead manor in 
Aveley, and it is not unlikely that Michelsland, as 
well as Bumpstead, had been held in 1086 by 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux. If so Michelsland may 
have been identical with the tenement of 1 hide 
and 40 a. held of Odo by Hugh, probably Hugh 
de Montfort, who was associated with Odo also at 
Stifford.*4 The statement that John de Warenne, 
earl of Surrey, was tenant in chief of Michels- 
land, is questionable, for it is not repeated in later 
inquisitions, and he held no Essex lands at his 
death.” From 1317 to 1320 he did, however, have 
the wardship of (Sir) John Brinson (d. 1338).78 


MP R.O., CPR 25(2)mi2einsGeou Wl Dri. 
D/DWh 124 and 138. 

" Burke, Peerage (1963), 1393-4; E.R.O., Q/RPI 107 sqq.; 
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4 E.R.O., D/CT 357. 
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Mitchells descended with West ‘Thurrock 
manor until c. 1650 or later.?’ By 1782 it had 
passed to Sir James Lake, Bt. (d. 1807), owner of 
Bayhouse.”* John Cooper, who bought Bayhouse 
in 1799, bought Mitchells in or shortly after 
1807.2° By 1807 the name Mitchells survived 
only in fields and a wood. The land was let in two 
small farms, of 56a. and 54a. By 1839 it was again 
a single farm, of 113 a., belonging to William 
D. C. Cooper of Bayhouse.?® Mitchells farm 
house was mentioned in 1535 and 1551.*! The 
site is not known. 


The manor of PURFLEET seems to have. 


originated in the late 12th century in lands 
granted to the Knights Templars by Thomas 
Brinson, lord of West Thurrock manor.*? It 
descended with the manor of Berwick in Rainham 
until the dissolution of the Knights Hospitallers 
in 1540.°3 In 1324 the manorial demesne com- 
prised some 70 a., of which 39 a. had formerly 
been a vineyard. Over half the income of the 
manor came from the rents of free tenements in 
West Thurrock, Aveley, Basildon in Laindon, 
and East Lee, later Lee Chapel.*4 At least three of 
the free tenements later became separate manors: 
Bayhouse and Tendrings in West Thurrock and 
Belhus in Aveley. 

The old vineyard seems to have been detached 
from Purfleet manor soon after 1540 and annexed 
to West Thurrock manor. The rump of Purfleet 
was in 1558 given by Mary I to the reconstituted 
order of Knights Hospitallers.*° On her death the 
grant lapsed, and Purfleet remained with the 
Crown until 1611, when James I granted it to 
George and Thomas Whitmore of London.*® 
George Whitmore conveyed it in 1627 to Sir 
Richard Grobham (d. 1630), who was succeeded 
by his brother John.?” The Grobham family still 
held Purfleet in 1652.°° John Toller was lord 
of the manor in 1711.°® By 1739 Purfleet had 
passed to Sir Bibye Lake, Bt.?° It subsequently 
descended with Bayhouse. 

There was a house belonging to the manor in 
1309."1 No later reference to it has been found. 

The RECTOR Y descended with the advowson 
of the vicarage until the later 17th century.*? In 
1650 it was held along with West Thurrock 
manor jointly by Sir Cranmer Harris and Sir 
Henry Heyman; its annual value was then £120, 
i.e. twice that of the vicarage.*® By c. 1690 the 
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rectory had been split into two unequal parts, 
described as moieties, one held with the manor 
by Benjamin Desborough, the other by Sir 
Charles Tyrell of East Horndon. 

When Caleb Grantham bought the manor 
from Desborough in 1697 he probably acquired 
also the great tithes of the ‘uplands’ in Des- 
borough’s moiety, at least some of which seem to 
have descended with the manor until the 19th 
century. The great tithes of the marshes in 
Desborough’s moiety remained in his possession 
until his death c. 1708.44 Some or all of them 
probably passed to George Montgomery, who in 
1750 held the great tithes from 388 a.*° Most of 
those were held in 1839 by Crisp Montgomery.*® 

Sir Charles Tyrell’s moiety of the rectory, 
which apparently included the rectorial glebe of 
190 a., later called Parsonage farm, as well as 
tithes, was bought from him in 1704 by Sir 
Stephen Evans, Sir Jonathan Andrews, Robert 
Dorrell, and Thomas Lake, members of the con- 
sortium which had mended the West Thurrock 
breach of 1690 in return for a grant of the 
marshlands.” In 1750, after many years of litiga- 
tion, the estates of the consortium, including 
their moiety of the rectory, were allotted to four 
owners, heirs of those of 1704.1% Each lot was 
charged with a quarter of the cost of maintaining 
the chancel of the parish church, a stipulation 
that caused confusion when subdivisions later 
occurred.’® Lot 1, with great tithes from 99 a., fell 
to the share of Mary, widow of Sir Bibye Lake, 
Bt. (d. 1744), as heir of Thomas Lake. Lot 2, with 
great tithes from 116 a., went to Sir Caesar Child, 
heir of Sir Stephen Evans. Lot 3, with great 
tithes from 131 a., went to Robert Hudson and 
Susanna Beachcroft, heirs of Robert Dorrell; the 
land in that lot included Parsonage farm. Lot 4, 
with great tithes from 93 a., went to Philip 
Hubert, heir of Sir Jonathan Andrews. 

As a result of the partition of 1750 Lot 1 was 
merged in the Bayhouse estate, which already 
belonged to the Lakes.*® Nearly all its great tithes 
had been detached from the estate by 1839. Lot 2, 
including the great tithes, descended as Dove- 
house farm. Lot 3 was bought in 1750 by Caleb 
Grantham, lord of West Thurrock manor.®*! His 
successors John and Mary Seare sold Parsonage 
farm in 1770 to William Cornwell, in whose 
family it remained until 1798.°? It later descended 
in the families of Gilbey, Harding, and Freeman.°** 
The tithes of that lot had all been detached from 
the land before 1839. Lot 4, including the tithes, 
descended as Home farm, formerly Torrells 
Hall.*4 


44 F.R.O., D/DFa T28; D/DHt 'T270/9. 

a> E.R.O., D/DU 4335/2. 
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below, Marshes. 


48 E.R.O., D/DWh 124; D/DU 435/2. 
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In 1839 the great tithes of West Thurrock were 
commuted for a total of £356, only £44 more 
than those of the vicarage.°® The great change in 
their relative values since 1650 is accounted for 
mainly by the fact that 1,581 a. out of a total area 
of 2,863 a. was by 1839 free of great tithes, while 
the whole parish was still charged with small 
tithes. Most of the tithe-free land had formerly 
belonged to the consortium.*® In 1839 William 
H. Whitbread, lord of West Thurrock manor, 
owned the great tithes from 683 a., commuted for 
£173. Of the lands titheable to him 223 a. had 
probably belonged to lots 1 and 3 of the con- 
sortium’s moiety, and the remaining 450 a. to 
Desborough’s moiety. The other owners of great 
tithes in 1839 were Crisp Montgomery from 373 
a., commuted for £115; William E. Hunt from 
116 a. (with Dovehouse farm), commuted for 
£35; Lady Wilder from 106 a. (with Home farm), 
commuted for £32; and William D. C. Cooper 
from 44 a. (with Bayhouse), commuted for 18s. 
By that time Parsonage farm, owned by Anthony 
Harding, was no longer reckoned as part of the 
rectory. In 1917 the farm was sold for industrial 
development.°*’ 

Parsonage Farm house of brick and tile, stood 
at the east end of the village, in London Road.** It 
survived until the 1960s.°° 

The manor of TENDRINGS originated as 
a free tenement held of Purfleet and West 
Thurrock manors. It lay east of Coombe Wood 
in the north-east corner of the parish, extending 
into Stifford.*t In 1319 William Tendring held 
162 a. in West Thurrock.®? By 1404 the tenement 
of ‘Tendrings had been conveyed by Robert 
FitzWilliam to William Pevere, goldsmith of 
London, who in 1405 and 1406 held 245 a. in 
West Thurrock and Stifford.®* Pevere’s estate 
seems to have passed to Robert Botulf, and then 
to John Tyrell, who was holding it in 1411 and 
1415.°4 In 1438 Tendrings was part of the large 
estate of (Sir) Lewis John.® Sir Lewis (d. 1442) 
devised Tendrings to his wife Anne (d. 1457), 
with remainder to his son Philip FitzLewis, who 
was holding it in 1468.°® 

Tendrings was among the possessions of Joan, 
widow of Thomas Bradbury, when she died in 
1530.°’ It probably passed like the manor of 
Black Notley to her grandson John Bodley, who 
died young, and then to her daughter Denise (d. 
1561), wife of Nicholas Leveson.®* Sir John 
Leveson, grandson of Denise, died holding 
Tendrings in 1615.°° From that time Tendrings 
appears to have descended with Torrells Hall. 
Nothing is known of Tendrings house. 
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The manor of TORRELLS HALL, later 
HOME FARM, lay in the eastern half of the 
parish. From the 12th to the 16th century it was 
held by the Torrell family, along with Torrells 
Hall manor in Little Thurrock. Torrell the 
naperer (fl. 1130) and his descendants held their 
Little Thurrock estate by serjeanty of keeping 
the king’s table linen at the coronation.”° Torrells 
Hall in West Thurrock was, however, held of 
West Thurrock manor, originally in fee, but later 
in socage.’”! From the 14th century it included 
land in Stifford, and also, until the 16th century, 
a share in the advowson of that parish.”” 

Humphrey Torrell (d. 1544), last in the male 
line, left as heir his daughter Anne (d. 1589) who 
married Henry Josselyn.’? ‘Thomas Josselyn, 
Anne’s son, sold both manors of Torrells Hall in 
1595 to Sir John Leveson (d. 1615).’4 Sir John’s 
heirs were his infant granddaughters Christine 
and Frances Leveson, but Torrells Hall in West 
Thurrock later passed to Sir Richard Leveson, 
who in 1627 sold it to Nicholas Grice, merchant 
tailor of London (d. 1640).’° Nicholas Grice, son 
of the last, in 1646 had a large estate along Sandy 
and Mill lanes and in the marshes.”® He sold it in 
1690 to Jane, Lady Smith of Isleworth (Mdx.), 
whose estate comprised some 383 a., including 
223 a. of marshland. In 1694 her marshland 
passed to the London consortium which had 
undertaken to mend the recent breach in the sea 
wall, and in 1702 she sold the remainder of 
the manor to the surviving members of the con- 
sortium, Sir Stephen Evans, Sir Jonathan 
Andrews, Robert Dorrell, and Thomas Lake.’” 
In the following years the estates of the con- 
sortium were in Chancery, and it was not until 
1750 that a final partition was made.”® 

By 1782 Home farm, as it was by then known, 
seems to have come into the possession of Robert 
Cornwell.’® His successor William Cornwell had 
died by 1797, when the farm, then 324 a., was put 
up for sale.®° Later owners were William Gilbey, 
c. 1802, Sir Francis Wilder, c. 1822, and Lady 
Wilder, from c. 1832 to 1839 or later.*! In the 
later 19th century the farm seems to have been 
cut up, and much of it was taken for chalk 
quarrying.®? Home Farm house, west of Mill 
Lane and north of the Grays—Purfleet road, had 
disappeared by c. 1g10.°* 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The uplands and 
marshes of West Thurrock were suitable for both 
arable and livestock farming until the later 19th 
century, when chalk extraction, practised at 
Purfleet since the 16th century or earlier, led to 
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extensive quarrying and the development of the 
greater part of the parish for industrial purposes. 
The only agricultural areas remaining in 1980 
were in the valley of the Mardyke, north of the 
arterial road.*4 

In 1086 West Thurrock manor, held in demesne 
by the count of Eu, comprised 13 hides.®* Arable 
land was being cultivated by 18 plough teams, 5 
on the demesne and 13 belonging to the tenants, 
compared with 16 in 1066 (6 on the demesne and 
10 to the tenants). There were 40 a. of meadow, 
woodland for 200 swine, and pasture in the 
marshes for 500 sheep. There were also 2 fisheries 
compared with 1 in 1066. Livestock numbers 
remained unchanged: 5 cows, 3 rounceys, 16 
swine, and 550 sheep. The recorded population 
had greatly increased: from 44 in 1066 (12 
villeins, 16 bordars, and 16 serfs) to 70 in 1086 
(17 villeins, 45 bordars, and 8 serfs). The arrival 
of 26 new families indicates much new activity, 
which may have included reclamation of the 
marshes or forest clearance, as well as the exten- 
sion of arable farming indicated by the addition 
of two plough teams. The economic growth was 
reflected in the increase in the value of the manor, 
from £12 in 1066 to £30 in 1086, although that 
included rents from 7 houses in London. The 
manor held by Hugh of Bishop Odo in 1086, and 
comprising 1 hide and 40 a., may also have been 
in West Thurrock.*® The economic changes 
recorded for that small and poor manor between 
1066 and 1086 have no obvious explanation. The 
numbers of livestock had decreased from 77 to 
59, and there was 1 plough where there had been 
2. At both dates there was woodland for 10 swine, 
8 a. of meadow, pasture for 50 sheep, and 2 
bordars. The value of the manor had risen from 
305. to 40s. 

Conveyances from the 13th to the 16th century 
indicate that arable and pasture were equally 
important.®’ By the 18th century arable land was 
predominant. In 1731 Davy Down farm, for 
example, contained 66 a. arable and 14 a. 
pasture,*® and in 1767 Purfleet farm comprised 
220 a. arable and 31 a. pasture.®® By 1839 the 
parish contained 2,251 a. arable, 457 a. meadow 
and pasture, and 149 a. woodland.°*® In 1906 the 
returns gave 2,084 a. arable and 451 a. pasture.*! 
By 1926, because of industrial development, the 
arable was reduced to 1,200 a., although pasture 
remained almost unchanged at 427 a.9” 

The West Thurrock marshes, lying along the 
Thames and the Mardyke and widely used for 
grazing and tillage, are discussed below.*? In 
1760 it was reported that the Mardyke valley was 
badly drainéd and the land was wet and sour.** 
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Drainage was improved after 1760, when the 
government built a sluice in connexion with the 
new powder magazines at Purfleet.*° A scheme in 
1811, to extend the marsh pasture on Stone 
House farm, was restricted both by lack of fresh 
water for cattle and the fact that much arable land 
was tithe free.°® Osier beds occupied 3 a. in the 
Mardyke valley in 1839.°’ There were 1,031 a. 
marsh in agricultural use in 1861, but by 1897 
industrial development was spreading east from 
Purfleet.*® 

West Thurrock has never been heavily wooded. 
In 1566 Bayhouse manor included 46 a. wood- 
land, mostly small coppices, near the Mardyke, 
an area marked in 1777 as Bosket Hill.°® In 1645 
West Thurrock manor contained 136 a. wood- 
land, including Vineyard Wood (53 a.), Jack 
Watts Wood (43 a.), and several small coppices 
near Causeway bridge.' There were 110 a. wood 
on the manor in 1724.? In 1839 the parish 
contained 149 a. woodland, much of which still 
survived in 1980.? 

In 1400 there were arable strips on Bayhouse 
manor, and surveys of 1565 and 1566 mention 
land in the common fields.* A map of 1645 shows 
a large area of long, narrow fields in the centre of 
the parish, which indicates the site of open fields 
at an earlier date.» Common meadow in the 
marshes, comprising 35 a. in 1563, may have 
been at Purfleet, where long narrow fields are 
shown on the 1645 map.® References to horse- 
leazes in 1564-5 appear to indicate the sites of 
earlier common pastures.’ Common meadow 
survived in 1677.° There was no common land in 
West Thurrock in 1839.° 

Sheep were pastured in the marshes and on the 
chalk uplands of the parish. In 1597 a man was 
hanged for stealing 30 sheep, and 27 sheep valued 
at £6 were stolen in 1612.!° In 1605 a Dutch 
farmer leased 100 sheep and 30 cows for 2 years.1! 
Returns of 1866 give 2,043 sheep, 140 cattle, and 
85 pigs.!2 In 1906 there were 1,064 sheep and 94 
cattle, but by 1926 only 70 sheep, 61 cows, and 43 
pigs were returned.!? 

The chalky soil and southerly aspect favoured 
the cultivation of fruit and vegetables.'* Refer- 
ences to Vineyard wood in the 17th century, and 
to Le Vyneyard as the alternative name for High 
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House, indicate viticulture at Purfleet, pre- 
sumably before 1309, when John the vintner was 
holding land there.’ The vineyard had apparently 
disappeared by 1324.18 The site was a cherry 
orchard in the 17th and 18th centuries and later 
became part of Purfleet chalk quarry.!” 

Irish potato-pickers were being employed at 
West Thurrock in the early toth century.!® 
Returns of 1866 listed 688 a. vegetables, including 
turnips (293 a.), peas, beans, and potatoes; there 
were 719 a. cereals, mainly wheat and barley, 343 
a. permanent grass, and 188 a. clover.'® In 1906 
the returns showed 608 a. vegetables, mainly peas 
and potatoes, 701 a. cereals, mainly wheat and 
barley, 395 a. permanent grass, and 98 a. 
lucerne.”° The 1926 figures gave 534. vegetables, 
mainly potatoes and peas, 336 a. wheat and oats, 
354 a. permanent grass, and 158 a. lucerne.”! 

In 1839 the largest farm was Bayhouse with 
593 a. There were 4 other farms of over 300 a., 
and 5 between 50 a. and 300 a.”” In 1906 there 
were 4 of over 300 a., 2 between 50 a. and 300 4., 
and 2 less than 50 a.”° In 1926 2 farms had over 
300 a., 6 between 50 a. and 100 a., and there was 
t of less than 50 a.”4 

A windmill in Torrells Hall manor was men- 
tioned in 1267 and later up to 1595.”° The site 
may have been near Mill Wood, west of Mill 
(Millwood) Lane.”® A later windmill, first men- 
tioned in 1799, lay about 150 yd. from the 
Thames, near a creek approached from Miuill 
Lane, south of the Grays—Purfleet road.?’ It wasa 
smock mill of 5 storeys, which had disappeared 
by the 1860s. A steam mill and engine, built on 
an adjoining site by 1817, formed part of the 
premises of the Lion Cement Works after 1874. 
In 1273-4 the Templars had a mill at Purfleet.”® 
It was probably the watermill mentioned in 1309 
and later, which stood at the mouth of the 
Mardyke.”® It often caused annoyance to neigh- 
bouring landowners. In 1563 the Crown paid 
£400 to repair the mill and sea walls.*° The sluice 
gates were repaired in 1573 and 1575.°! The 
miller was indicted in 1661 for holding back 
fresh water and allowing salt water to flood the 
valley.*? It was reported in 1760 that mismanage- 
ment of the mills caused flooding upstream.*? 
In that year the mills, of which there were three 
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in 1673 and five in 1757, were demolished to 
make way for the government’s new powder 
magazines.** There was also a windmill at Pur- 
fleet, standing on Vineyard Hill;*° it was leased 
several times between 1555 and 1611,* and 
recorded last in 1633.°” 

A weekly market on Wednesday was granted in 
1207 to John de Bassingbourn as guardian of the 
lord of the manor, Bartholomew Brinson.?* No 
more is known of it. In 1800 a weekly market was 
held at Purfleet powder magazines.*® A fair 
at West Thurrock, said to be unlawful, was 
suppressed by Quarter Sessions in 1762.*° In the 
19th century there was an annual pleasure fair at 
Purfleet in June.*! It was abolished in 1910.” 

Early industrial growth was based on large 
chalk deposits, emerging as cliffs at Purfleet and 
extending eastwards.** It is convenient to con- 
sider here the whole riverside area of the deposits, 
including south Stifford, as far as the west 
boundary of Grays." Factors favouring industry 
were proximity to London and easy access to the 
river, on which wharfs and jetties could be built, 
initially for exporting chalk and lime, and later 
for importing coal and oil.4° Chalk was originally 
dug in primitive pits called deneholes, numbers 
of which survive at Purfleet, as at Stifford and 
Grays.*® From 1554 many leases of the cliffs and 
limekilns at Purfleet were recorded.*’ The chalk 
was used as agricultural fertilizer, and for making 
lime or bricks. In 1669 Samuel Irons of Purfleet 
issued a token depicting a limekiln.*® The works 
there greatly expanded in the 18th century. In 
1738 thechalk-pits, 3 limekilns, and 2 wharfs were 
leased for 61 years to Matthew Featherstonhaugh, 
later of Hassenbrook, in Stanford-le-Hope, 
and of Uppark House (Suss.), a baronet, and 
M.P. for Portsmouth, 1762-74.4° His company 
was known variously as the Bricklayers Co., the 
Lime Co., and the Purfleet Co.°® When the lease 
was terminated in 1794 the landlord, Samuel 
Whitbread, began to mechanize the quarries.*! In 
1807 the limekilns attracted the attention of 
Arthur Young who described the trucks carrying 
the chalk to the kilns and the lime from there to 
the wharf.®? In the 1820s and 1830s the quarries 
and kilns were worked by Meeson and Hinton.* 
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In 1839 there were 85 a. of chalk-pits in the 
parish.*! In 1848 the pits employed c. 400 people, 
but in the 1850s they were closed. The quarries 
became overgrown and were turned into pleasure 
gardens.*® 

Although chalk was no longer widely used in 
agriculture, the increasing use of cement in the 
19th century gave a fresh impetus to chalk 
quarrying.*® In 1872 Gibbs & Co. opened the 
Thames works, west of Mill Lane, taking chalk 
from quarries south of Millwood House.®’ It was 
there that a rotary kiln, invented by Frederick 
Ransome, was first used. Although not entirely 
successful it was the forerunner of modern rotary 
kilns.°® In r900 Gibbs & Co. was taken over by 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers.°*® 
Work continued until the early 1920s, when both 
quarry and works were closed.®° 

The Lion Cement Works, south Stifford, was 
opened in 1874 in the old steam mill premises.*? 
Chalk was quarried east of Mill Lane and north 
of the Grays—Purfleet road, later north of Warren 
Lane, and finally near Grays.** Clay was obtained 
from river mud landed at Stifford Hythe, where 
there. had been a wharf since 1573 or earlier.®* 
After 1930 liquid clay was piped from South 
Ockendon. In the First World War women were 
employed at the works and German prisoners of 
war were interned in a quarry.*4 The Lion Works 
became the Wouldham Cement Co. (1900), 
which in 1912 was taken over by British Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, later successively 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, and 
Blue Circle Industries. In 1976 the quarries were 
closed and cement production ceased at Would- 
ham, which became a distribution centre for 
cement from Kent. 

Another large cement works was opened, also 
in 1874, by Tunnel Portland Cement Co. (West 
Thurrock), on a site near Tunnel Farm, east 
of Stonehouse Lane and north of the Grays- 
Purfleet road.** The works were largely rebuilt in 
1911, when they were acquired by the Danish 
company of F. L. Smidth.®* From 1927 a pipeline 
carried liquid clay from Aveley.®’ By 1968 the 
Tunnel cement works were the largest in western 
Europe, with 1,200 employees.®* By 1971 over I 
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million tons were produced annually from 8 large 
kilns, fired by oil brought into Long Reach deep 
water jetty, built in 1936 and reconstructed in 
1960.°° Production ceased in 1976.”° In 1980 the 
site was occupied by Stablex Ltd., handling 
industrial waste.71 There were two subsidiary 
firms which shared the Tunnel works site: the 
Essex Sack Co. founded in 1930, and the Asbestos 
Cement Division founded in 1936.” 

The Lafarge Aluminous Cement Co., a British 
company making quick drying ‘ciment fondu’, 
began production in 1925, on a site west of the 
Tunnel works. The works, badly flooded in 1953, 
covered toa. by 1963. They are the sole producers 
of this type of cement in the Commonwealth. 
The Alpha Cement Co., operating the Metro- 
politan works, adjoining Lafarge, opened in 
1938. In 1950 it was taken over by Associated 
Portland Cement, which ceased production in 
1970. From 1922 the Thurrock Chalk and 
Whiting Co. shared the same site as Lafarge and 
Alpha.” 

Thames Board Mills originated c. 1887 when 
the St. Louis Park Mills Co. opened a mill at 
Purfleet to make straw boards from stable 
manure.’* The mill was acquired by Charles 
Anderson in 1894, and passed in 1902 to the 
‘Thames Paper Co., which became Thames Board 
Mills in 1926, and in 1980 Thames Board, a 
part of Unilever. The factory, which is on the 
riverside, south of the Grays—Purfleet road, was 
flooded in 1953.”° In 1964, when a new north 
mill was opened, Thames Board was the largest 
factory of its kind in the country, occupying 45 a. 
and with over 3,400 employees producing card- 
board and fibreboard for packing. In 1980 it was 
announced that the south mill was to close later in 
that year. Thames Case Ltd., near Thames 
Board Mills, opened in 1909, making corrugated 
and solid fibre cases. Grays Paper Works, west 
of Lion works chalk quarry, made browns and 
grocery papers in the 1890s but had closed by 
1902. 

The Anglo-American Oil Co., part of Standard 
Oil of America, built storage tanks east of Thames 
Board Mills at Purfleet, in 1888. Kerosene, and 
later petrol, was unloaded at anew wharf. In 1951 
Anglo-American became the Esso Petroleum 
Co., which in 1978 became part of Exxon Cor- 
poration. In 1979 the installation was producing 
most types of petroleum products. The Tank 
Storage Co. operated from 1890 to 1910 as oil 
wharfingers at the Caspian Wharf, east of Anglo- 
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117, 145, 795-803, 807; Esso in Britain: go years of history; 
O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, LX XXIII (1897 edn.); O.S. Map 
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American oil. After 1912 the British Petroleum 
Co., later Shell- Mex and B.P., then B.P. Oil, had 
oil storage facilities at Purfleet, east of Caspian 
Wharf. In 1953 the Esso and B.P. sites suffered 
severe flooding. Thames Matex, a branch of N.V. 
Schieveen, in 1965 established storage tanks 
east of Tunnel wharf, which can hold 300,000 
tons of liquid oil and chemical products unloaded 
from its own Jjetty.”® 

Coal was landed at Purfleet between 1906 and 
1917 by the Steam Ship Owners Coal Association. 
From 1926 William Cory and Son, later (1954) 
Cory Bros., were trading at Purfleet as coal 
factors. In 1962 anew 800-ft. jetty and oil storage 
tanks were completed, and in the same year Cory 
was taken over by Powell Duffryn, which became 
P.D. Oil and Chemical Storage in 1968. Paktank 
Storage Co. had bulk storage by 1971 in the 
former chalk quarries at Purfleet. The tanks, 
capable of holding 275,000 tons of petroleum 
products, are connected to two jetties by pipe- 
line.” 

The manufacture of soap was started in 1940 
by Thomas Hedley & Co. ina factory built in the 
marshes besides St. Clement’s church. In 1962 
Hedley’s became part of the Proctor & Gamble 
group. The factory in 1980 produced a wide 
range of soaps and detergents.’® 

Edible oils for margarine were first imported 
into Purfleet in 1917 by Van den Berghs & 
Jurgens, later part of Unilever. The factory, lying 
west of the Purfleet-Dartford Tunnel and south 
of London Road, was flooded in 1953. It was 
extended in 1957 and in 1971, and in 1959 was 
employing 1,000 workers, making ‘Stork’ 
margarine, processed cheese, and soft drinks.”® 

Purfleet Deep Wharf and Storage Co., situated 
between Esso and B.P., occupies a site used from 
1902 to 1941 by Purfleet Wharf and Saw Mills. 
The extensive flooding at Purfleet in 1953 was 
caused by the failure of the sea wall on the Deep 
Wharf site. In 1974 the wharf was extended to 
handle trade with Finland.*° 

Since the Second World War the Whitehall 
Securities Corporation has developed a light 
industrial estate south of London Road, West 
Thurrock. In includes light engineering works, 
factories making kitchen units, plastics, glass 
fibre, and adhesives and road haulage depots. 
Thurrock power station was built between 1963 
and 1967 by the Central Electricity Generating 
Board on a go-a. site west of St. Clement’s 
church. It can burn 12,500 tons of coal per day.*! 


1/10,560, TQ 57 NE. (1966 edn.); Panorama, xxii. 31-5. 

7” Kellys Dir. Essex (1906 and later edns.); Thurrock 
Official Guide (1941 and later edns.); Powell Duffryn Review, 
Summer 1961. 

8 Thurrock Official Guide (1951 and later edns.); 
C. Harrold, Discovering Thurrock, 38; O.S. Map 1/25,000, 
TQ 47/57 (1971 edn.). 

9 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1917 and later edns.); Thurrock 
Official Guide (1951 and later edns.); C. Harrold, Discovering 
Thurrock, 39; H. Grieve, Great Tide, 117, 145, 169, 799-800, 
807, map p. 166. 

80 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1902 and later edns.); Thurrock 
Official Guide (1941 and later edns.); H. Grieve, Great Tide, 
117, 145, 169, 798, 807, map p. 166; The Port, Nov. 1974. 

81 Thurrock Official Guide (1951 and later edns.); C. 
Harrold, Discovering Thurrock, 39; Thameside Development 
Board, Thameside, Britain’s Largest Workshop (1950); O.S. 
Map 1/25,000, TQ 47/57 (1971 edn.). 
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MARSHES AND SEA DEFENCES. West 
Thurrock marshes extend for 6 km. along the 
Thames between Aveley and Grays Thurrock, 
and inland for about 800 m. The area subject to 
flooding was formerly even larger, for at least 
until 1760 the river Mardyke, which formed the 
northern boundary of the parish, was tidal up to 
Stifford bridge and beyond.*®? During the Middle 
Ages the maintenance of the sea walls and 
marshland drains was the responsibility of the 
landowners, enforced by the wall reeves of the 
manor*? and occasionally by royal commissions 
of sewers which are recorded for West Thurrock 
from the 14th century.** A roll of those respon- 
sible for the walls, drawn up c. 1475, contains 40 
names.* By the later 16th century the marshes 
were governed by a court of sewers whose 
jurisdiction extended from West Ham _ to 
Mucking.** In 1563 they lay in Aveley level, 
comprised 697 a., including 35 a. of common 
marsh, and were shared between 11 owners, of 
whom 9 were responsible for sea walls. The main 
owners were Roger Sadler and William Meredith, 
joint lords through their wives of West Hall 
manor, who together held 300 a. and maintained 
5064 rods (2.54 km.) of walls. Three other owners 
between them held 311 a. with 6224 rods 
(Geraknow) a6 

About 1680 Aveley level was combined with 
Mucking level to form Rainham level.*® By 1694 
West Thurrock marshes, 1.e. the area controlled 
by the court of sewers, comprised some 945 a., 
under 12 owners, of whom the largest was 
Benjamin Desborough, lord of West Hall, with 
309 a.®® In the 19th century West Thurrock and 
Aveley together formed a division of Rainham 
level. In 1838 West Thurrock marshes, reckoned 
to include also the meadows beside the Mardyke, 
comprised 1,108 a., again with 12 owners.*® By 
1861 they had been reduced to c. 1,050 a.*! In 
1931 Rainham level passed to the Essex Rivers 
catchment board, which in 1952 was merged in 
the Essex River board.*? 

Elizabeth I, throughout her reign, was lord of 
the manor of Purfleet, and West Thurrock’s sea 
defences benefited from the Crown’s interest. A 
Crown lease of Purfleet mill in 1563 stipulated 
that the lessee should rebuild the sea walls 
around the mill, and should be given £200 
towards the work. It was added that the Crown 
had already spent £425 on the marshes besides 
aid to the inhabitants.**? Those sums were large in 
relation to the queen’s holding of 8 a. in the 
marshes, with responsibility for 48 rods of sea 
wall,** and amounted to a government subsidy. 
After 1611, when James I sold Purfleet manor, 
such aid was presumably no longer available, but 
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in 1760 the government bought back Purfleet 
mill and built a powder magazine there.” 

In the later 17th century West Thurrock 
suffered at least two catastrophic floods. In 1668 
it was stated that one farm there was vacant and 
worthless after flooding and that its reclamation 
would take seven years.°® In 1690 the marshes 
were flooded through a breach in the sea walls of 
Francis Moore.*’ Repairs were neglected, causing 
a permanent breach over 100 yd. wide and 24 ft. 
deep at high tide, and a growing sandbank in the 
Thames. The Rainham court of sewers apparently 
took no action,®® and a special commission of 
sewers, promoted by the City of London, was 
eventually appointed to deal with the emergency, 
as with the breach at Dagenham in 1707.°? The 
commission attempted to levy a rate to mend the 
breach, but only one marsh landowner, Sir 
Robert Clayton, paid. By 1694 the commission 
estimated that repairs would cost at least £5,000, 
and that the total freehold value of the marshes, 
together with Clayton’s rate, was only £5,265. It 
therefore ‘decreed’ or sequestrated the lands of 
all the other owners and sold them toa consortium 
of London merchants and sea captains for £5,145, 
to be spent immediately on stopping the breach. 
One source, relating to the marshlands of West 
Thurrock manor, alleges that the Londoners had 
obtained the special commission by pretending 
that the sandbank was dangerous to navigation, 
and implies that they made an excessive profit on 
a fraudulent speculation. It states that Benjamin 
Desborough, lord of the manor, had spent £1,500 
on building counter walls and had almost finished 
doing so when his lands were decreed ‘by the 
special commission.” At all events it seems that 
the breach was stopped by 1696, or at the latest 
by February 1697, when the London consortium, 
as the new owners of the marshes, conveyed them 
to trustees. The consortium thus acquired some 
857 a., which they later enlarged by purchase, but 
Benjamin Desborough challenged their title in a 
series of lawsuits lasting until his death c. 1708, 
and that was followed by litigation within the 
consortium, whose complicated affairs were not 
finally settled until 1750.3 

At West Thurrock, as at Dagenham, the breach 
left a permanent mark on local topography. 
When the sea wall was rebuilt the flood channel 
behind it, about 1,100 yd. west of Stone Ness, was 
left as alake, named as ‘the Breach’ on maps down 
to the 19th century, and later shown as swamp.* 

West Thurrock was affected by the floods of 
1897, when the railway line to Grays was put out 
of action for three months.® It suffered much 
more in 1953, when the great industrial complex 
at Purfleet was flooded, as well as the railway.® 


8? For the 1690 breach: E.R.O., D/DHt T270/9 (Con- 
veyance of marshes by new owners, Feb. 1697); D/DFa T28 
(Desborough’s marshes, 1690 sqq.); D/DU 435/2; above, 
Manors (Rectory). 

88 Their court book (E.R.O., D/SR 1) does not mention 
the W. Thurrock breach. 

99 V.C.H. Essex, v. 286-8. 

1 E.R.O., D/DHt T270/9. 

3 Above, Manors (Rectory). 

4 Map of Essex (1777), sheet xxii; E.R.O., D/SR 84 (dated 
1838) and 85 (1861); O.S. Map 1/25,000, TQ 57 (1950 edn.). 

5 H. Grieve, Great Tide, 45, 49. 

8 Ibid. 167-70, 250-3, 282, 422, 462-6, 500-3, 678-80, 
795-803, and plates facing pp. 692, 693. 
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PURFLEET POWDER MAGAZINES. In 
1760 Parliament voted £15,000 to build new 
powder magazines at Purfleet to replace those at 
Greenwich (Kent).’? The Board of Ordnance 
bought 25 a. (10.2 ha.) at the mouth of the 
Mardyke, and demolished most of the existing 
buildings, including the water mills, three inns, 
and several cottages. Between 1763 and 1765 five 
magazines, barrel stores, a guard house, barracks, 
and a headquarters building called Ordnance 
House were built to the designs of James Gabriel 
Montresor of the Royal Engineers.* New and 
larger sluice gates replaced those of the water 
mill, and a quay was made to land the powder. 
By 1767 King’s Road had been built from the 
magazines north-east to join the road to Wen- 
nington.® In 1769 a clock tower was built, south- 
west of Ordnance House.!® A new examining 
house or laboratory was built by 1874, and no. 6 
magazine in 1884. By rg10 no. 7 magazine, for 
storing cordite, had been built north of the 
Mardyke, being connected with the other 
magazines by a narrow gauge railway and to the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend line at Purfleet 
Rifle Range halt. All British military stations 
were supplied with powder from the stores until 
c. 1950.1! The Purfleet magazines were closed in 
1962.'? In the 1970s all the buildings, except no. 5 
magazine, a barrel store, Ordnance House, and 
the clock tower, were demolished, to make way 
for a housing estate.1? Ordnance House was 
destroyed by fire in 1972.4 In 1979 restoration 
work was started on the magazine and the barrel 
store. 

The magazines were usually guarded by 
detachments of the Royal Artillery. The West 
Essex Militia were used for a period after 1797,° 
and the 8th Northumberland Fusiliers from 1876 
to 1899. From 1883 police from Woolwich (Kent) 
were brought in, and the military garrison was 
reduced. The civil staff included coopers, store- 
keepers, clerks, overseers, and powder men. 

Gunpowder, for testing and storage at Pur- 
fleet, was supplied by private contractors or, 
from 1787, by the government powder factory at 
Waltham Abbey. It was carried by barge down 
the Lea to the Thames, or overland by wagons.1® 
The site was surrounded by a high brick wall and 
a series of inner walls.'’ All the original buildings 
were brick. Each of the first five magazines was 
150 ft. long, 52 ft. wide, and 5 ft. thick, with 
massive brick arches supporting a slate roof. 
Timber was used for wall linings, floors, powder 
racks, and paths between the buildings.'® The 
doors were sheathed in copper, and the window 
openings were covered only with perforated 
copper plates. Later buildings, all outside the 


* 'The kind help is acknowledged of Mr. I. G. Robertson, 
curator of the Passmore Edwards Museum, West Ham. 
Unless otherwise stated the account is based on E.R.O., T/A 
235; T/P 110/50; E.R.O., Library folders, Purfleet; Sparkes, 
Purfleet, 19 (from Chambers’ Jnl. (1864), 266-8); Act for 
removing Gunpowder Magazine from Greenwich to Pur- 
fleet, 33 Geo. II, c. 11; R.A.O.C. Museum, Aldershot, 
Museum files. 

SD.N.B. 

® E.R.O., D/DZn 4; above, introduction; V.C.H. Essex, 
vii. 181. 

10 Thurrock Gaz. 21 May 1971. 
Thurrock Official Guide (1959). 
12 N. Scarfe, Essex, 177. 
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perimeter wall, were of lighter construction, with 
walls and roofs of wood and floors of non-grit 
asphalt. 

The powder barrels were moved on copper 
barrows or, later, by overhead wires. A barrel of 
powder weighed too lb., and each magazine 
could hold 10,000 barrels. From c. 1856 to 1870 
powder was also stored in the hulks Conquestador 
and Mermaid, anchored off Aveley marshes. 
There were no major accidents at Purfleet. 

Purfleet musketry camp, used by regular and 
territorial army units, was opened in 1914 and 
continued until 1961. It occupied a site west of 
Tank Hill Road, near the powder magazines, and 
adjoining the rifle ranges on Aveley marshes.!® 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1273-4 the lord 
of West Thurrock manor claimed the rights of 
shipwreck, gallows, and assize of bread and of 
ale.2° In 1339 the lord of the manor was said to 
have view of frankpledge, right of waifs and 
strays, and the ferry.2! No court rolls survive, 
except a fragment of Purfleet manor court baron 
OLS 7045 

The parish records include vestry minutes 
(1721-70, 1799-1861), which also contain over- 
seers’ rates (1744-50) and apprenticeship papers; 
overseers accounts (1759-80), rates (1785-1803), 
and bills (1797); and churchwardens’ accounts 
(1803-77). 

The vestry meeting-place was not recorded 
before 1799, except in 1761, when it was the Ship 
Inn. Meetings were held at the workhouse from 
1799 to 1804, and later at the church (1804), at 
the Fox and Goose (1804-5, 1810-14), and 
alternately at the Fox and Goose and the Ship 
(1814-20). After 1820, if recorded, they were 
usually at the church. From 1721 to 1770 the 
vestry met up to four times a year. Between 1799 
and 1820 meetings were usually held about once a 
month, apart froma brief experiment with weekly 
meetings from 1799 to 1801. After 1820 meetings 
were irregular and infrequent. From 1721 to 
1770 attendance, as indicated by signatures, 
varied from 5 to 16. After 1799 only 2 or 3 usually 
signed except at the Easter vestry when there 
were 8 or 9g. Between 1802 and 1804 meetings 
were occasionally postponed because nobody 
attended. From 1722 to 1737 and in 1804 the 
vicar or curate attended regularly and signed 
first. From 1739 to 1755 he usually attended the 
Easter vestry. During the early 1oth century 
there was a succession of non-resident vicars and 
they rarely attended vestry even at Easter. A 
salaried church clerk was first recorded in 1729. 

There were two churchwardens from 1722 to 


13° Panorama, X1X. 51. 
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18 See below, plate 15. 
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1732, one only recorded from 1733 to 1770 and 
from 1801 to 1822, and two again after 1823. In 
1738 and 1739 the warden was nominated by 
Joseph Prat of the Bricklayers Company.”* From 
1741 to 1743 and in 1756 and 1807 the warden 
was nominated by the vicar. In 1750 and 1751 the 
vicar and parish each nominated a warden. There 
were two overseers from 1721 to 1733, usually 
one only from 1734 to 1788, and two again after 
1789. In 1736, 1745-6, and 1757 a woman was 
overseer, and in 1744 both were women. Between 
1768 and 1779 an attempt was made to establish a 
rota of overseers, and four names occur at six- 
year intervals. From 1827 a salaried assistant 
overseer was appointed. From 1721 to 1766 there 
were usually two surveyors of the highways. 
There were two constables from 1722 to 1770 and 
again from 1804 to 1828. In 1737 Joseph Prat 
nominated a constable. 

From 1725 to 1732 separate rates were levied 
for the churchwardens, overseers, and constables. 
In 1733 and 1734 there was a single rate, but from 
1737 to 1739 the rates were again separate. After 
1740 the overseers were responsible for the 
constables’ bills. 

Poor relief was given in the form of cash doles, 
clothing, and payment for burials. Poor children 
were apprenticed as domestic servants, farm- 
workers, shoemakers, and sailors, usually in 
West Thurrock or in neighbouring parishes, but 
occasionally in Romford, London, Kent, Surrey, 
or Middlesex. In 1737 three farmers were obliged 
to take apprentices by the terms of their tenancy. 
In 1746 the vestry resolved that all poor children 
should be bound out as they came of age, by a £1 
rate. After 1801 the workhouse master received 
tos. for every child he placed. In 1746 the vestry 
ordered all the poor in the poorhouse and on 
regular doles, to wear badges. In 1804 it refused 
relief to those who habitually spent money in 
public houses. During 1816 and 1817 the poor 
were supplied with cheap coal and meat. 

From 1736 to 1740 the parish was paying 
paupers’ rent. A poorhouse was leased from 1745 
until 1778, when Stone House became a work- 
house, shared with Stifford from 1788.”° Aveley 
joined the scheme in 1792.”® In 1802 there were 
15 paupers from West Thurrock, mostly children 
under 10, but including a centenarian. The 
workhouse master was given extra payments in 
1799 and in 1800 when the price of flour was very 
high. By 1802 repairs to Stone House were so 
frequent that the vestry decided to end the joint 
scheme. From 1804 to 1806 West Thurrock’s 
paupers were sent to Mile End (Mdx.) work- 
house. From 1806 to 1831 West Thurrock, 
Aveley, and Rainham jointly leased Noke House, 


Above, Econ. Hist. 
Above, Stifford, Local Govt. 
Above, Aveley, Local Govt. 
V.C.H. Essex, vii. 138, 185; above, Aveley, Local Govt. 
ERO? OCR tin, 
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D. Knowles and R. N. Hadcock, Med. Religious Houses, 
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Wennington.?’ After 1831 West Thurrock poor 
were lodged in Grays Thurrock workhouse. 
Medical care for the poor was provided casually in 
the 18thcentury. From 1805, and probably earlier, 
a doctor was employed on a regular contract. 

In 1744 the overseers spent £63, including the 
constables’ bills. The cost of poor relief was £138 
in 1776, and averaged £217 in the three years 
1783-5.78 From 1800 to 1817 the annual average 
was £407.79 The proportionate increase between 
1783 and 1817 was roughly similar to those in the 
neighbouring riverside parishes of Rainham and 
Aveley.®° In 1835 West Thurrock joined Orsett 
poor law union. 

West Thurrock remained part of Orsett rural 
district until 1929, whenitjoined South Ockendon 
and Aveley to form Purfleet urban district. In 
1936, after a long battle, carried right up to the 
House of Lords, Purfleet U.D. was compelled to 
become part of the new Thurrock urban district.** 


CHURCHES. The church of West Thurrock 
was given c. 1090 by the lord of the manor, 
Robert, count of Eu, to the college of St. Mary in 
the castle of Hastings.®? The rectory thus became 
a prebend of Hastings, the advowson of which 
appears to have descended throughout with West 
Thurrock manor.*? In the early 12th century it 
was stated that the duties of the prebendary of 
West Thurrock included custody of the grammar 
school in Hastings castle. A vicarage, to which 
the prebendary presented, had been ordained by 
1313.34, In 1547, when the college of Hastings was 
dissolved, the rectory and the advowson of the 
vicarage were granted to Sir Anthony Browne 
(d. 1548).° Sir Anthony’s son and heir, Anthony 
Browne, Viscount Montagu, sold them in 1568 
to Henry Josselyn and Anne his wife, lords of 
Torrells Hall manor.** In 1573 they were bought 
from the Josselyns by Mary Gate, widow, 
and Geoffrey Gate, who in 1575 sold them to 
Humphrey Hayes.*’ Hayes (d. 1584) was suc- 
ceeded in turn by his son Humphrey (d. 1586) 
and his daughter Catherine (d. 1591) wife of 
Thomas Reading.?* Thomas Reading (d. 1593) 
left the rectory and advowson to his brother 
George.®® George Reading still held them in 
1609, but by 1628 they had been acquired by 
Daniel Holford (d. 1630).4° They were thus 
reunited with the manor, and both subsequently 
descended with it until the later 17th century, 
when the rectory was divided. The later history 
of the rectory is treated above.*! The advowson 
continued to descend with the manor until the 
sale of the Whitbread estate in 1920, when it 
passed to the Church Pastoral Aid Society.’ 


35 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xxi (2), pp. 409-10; Morant, Essex, i. 
94; D.N.B. 

36 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 440-1; 1566-9, 189; Morant, Essex, 
i. 94. 
37 P_R.O., CP 25(2)/129/1652 and 1659. 
38 P.R.O., C 142/204/146; C 142/210/92; Palin, More about 
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Until the 18th century West Thurrock was 
completely exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
archdeacon.** That anomaly sometimes caused 
disputes. In 1579 a couple were cited before the 
archdeacon’s court for incontinence, and for 
having been married without banns in West 
Thurrock church, ‘which is termed a lawless 
church’. They were sentenced to do public 
penance in Ockendon (presumably South 
Ockendon) church.** About 1610 the parisioners 
asserted that West Thurrock was a peculiar, 
exempt even from the bishop’s jurisdiction.** 
The claim failed at that time, which is not 
surprising since the bishop had been instituting 
to the vicarage for at least four centuries and 
continued to do so until the Civil War. Later, 
probably in the confusion of the war, the claim 
seems to have been successfully revived. No 
episcopal institutions were recorded between 
1643 and 1709, and during the reign of Charles II, 
if not later, the owners of the rectory were 
appointing to the office of ‘commissary of the 
peculiar of West Thurrock’.*® During Anne’s 
reign, however, the parish lost at least part of its 
independence. From 1709 the vicars were subject 
not only to episcopal institution but also to 
archidiaconal induction.*’ The vicars themselves 
were not necessarily opposed to the revival of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and one of them, William 
Dashwood, 1710-18, wrote secretly to the arch- 
deacon in 1711 that he planned to bluff the 
churchwardens into accepting the archdeacon’s 
visitation; his motive was to compel the parish to 
repair the church, while himself remaining 
exempt from paying procurations and synodals. 
How far he succeeded is not clear. The church 
was indeed repaired in 1711, and in 1713 the 
churchwardens were summoned to the visita- 
tion,*® but c. 1755 West Thurrock was listed in 
the archdeacon’s records as subject only to the 
jurisdiction of the bishop.?® In 1908, however, it 
was stated that although the vicar was exempt 
from fees at the archdeacon’s visitation he was 
not free from the supervision exercised by the 
archdeacon on behalf of the bishop.*® 

The rectory was valued at 30 marks in 1254, 
£26 13s. 4d. in 1291, and £120 in 1650. The 
vicarage was valued at 10 marks in 1254 and 1291 
and at £15 13s. 4d. in 1535.°1 In 1650 its value was 
£63, including tithes and 2 a. of glebe. From 
1646, apparently until 1660, the vicar was also 
receiving {40 augmentation from the impro- 
priate rectory of Dagenham.*” In 1839 the small 
tithes were commuted for £312; there were then 
5 a. of glebe.®? The Vicarage house, London 


Newcourt, Repertorium, i. 591. 
E.R. xlix. 89. 
E.R.O., D/DAc 339. 
Newcourt, Repertorium, i. 592. 
E.R.O., D/AEM 6. 
E.R.O., D/AEV 18. 
E.R.O., D/AEM 2/3. 
J. W. Hayes, Hist. W. Thurrock Ch. 3. 
E.A.T.N:S. xviii. 18; Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 22; Smith, 
Eccl. Hist. Essex, 245; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com), i. 437. 
52 Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 245, 202, 213; Cal. Cttee. for 
Compounding, 1643-6, pp. 1299-1300. 
53 F.R.O., D/CT 357. For the great tithes in 1839 see 
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 T.P.L., J. W. Hayes MSS. 1. 243. 
55 Char. Com. files.; inf. from Mr. E. E. Oakley. 
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Road, is said to have been a ‘poor little cottage’ 
until it was enlarged and renovated c. 1863.°4 In 
1964 it was demolished, part of the site was sold, 
and anew Vicarage was built on the remainder.” 

A marsh in West Thurrock, given to the 
church to pay for a lamp before the high altar, had 
been seized by the Crown by 1423, because the 
grant was illegal.°* Church marsh, and St. 
Clements fourteen acres, both in lay ownership, 
were named in a survey of 1837.°" 

John Foster, vicar 1805-38, in his will ex- 
pressed the wish that after the death of his wife 
and daughter the sum of £4 4s. a year, equal to the 
land tax on the Vicarage and small tithes, which 
he had previously redeemed, should be used to 
give bibles and prayer-books to poor children of 
the parish. Successive vicars paid the charge, 
sometimes reluctantly. From 1939 the parochial 
church council paid it. When the Vicarage house 
was sold in 1964 the Church Commissioners gave 
£75 to endow the charity.*® 

The first known rector and _ prebendary 
was Aucher, fl. c. 1100.°® Among his successors 
was Osbert of Eu (d. or resigned 1214), who was 
probably related to the Counts of Eu, overlords 
of the manor. Ralph de Dungun, presented to the 
rectory in 1254, was later keeper of the wardrobe 
to the king’s son Edward, canon of St. Paul’s, and 
envoy to France. Walter Langton, rector 1290- 
1304, was later treasurer of England and bishop 
of Lichfield. Nicholas Fermbaud, rector 1304- 
c. 1320, was another royal official, serving as 
constable of Bristol and sheriff of Oxford.®° 
Thomas Bourgchier, rector c. 1432-5, was later 
archbishop of Canterbury and cardinal.®! 

Richard Reynolds, vicar 1578-84, was a 
successful writer, but was expelled by the College 
of Physicians for ignorance.®** Thomas Swinner- 
ton, vicar from 1643, was described in 1650 as ‘an 
able godly preaching minister’, and seems to have 
retained the living until the Restoration.®? Many 
of his successors, until the 19th century, were 
absentees; one vicar (1724-32) said that he did 
not reside because of the unhealthy climate of the 
parish.** Nor were their assistant curates neces- 
sarily resident, for they sometimes served neigh- 
bouring parishes as well.® The first two vicars 
appointed in the 19th century were absentees, 
apparently for much of the period 1805-63, but 
Elford C. Lethbridge, curate 1858-63 and vicar 
1863-76, was resident and active.®® Joseph W. 
Hayes, vicar 1902-21, restored the church and 
was a notable local historian.*®’ 

iherchurem Oras tf? CEEMIENT, is in. St. 
Clement’s Road, south of Hedley Avenue. Until 
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the earlier 20th century it stood alone in the 
Thames side marshes, but it is now surrounded 
and dwarfed by factories, warehouses, and a 
power station.®® The choice of such an isolated 
and inconvenient site has not been explained. 
There was apparently no human _ habitation 
within 800 m. but the road to an ancient ferry 
passed close by.®® The building was liable to 
subsidence, and as late as the 19th century 
suffered from long periods of neglect. In 1858 the 
capitals and bases of the columns were still 
coloured black in mourning for princess Charlotte 
of Wales (d. 1817).7° A writer commented in 1872 
on the ‘cold and damp and dreary . . . look of 
dilapidation’.”! Inthe 1890s the church was closed 
for some years, and services were apparently not 
resumed until J. W. Hayes became vicar in 1902. 
The church was declared redundant in 1977 and 
was closed in 1978."? It 1979 it was being 
converted into a training centre for young, unem- 
ployed men, with a small chapel on the north 
side. Most of the furniture and fittings, and the 
bells, have been removed, but the monuments 
remain.’* 

The building is of flint and ragstone rubble 
with Reigate stone dressings; parts of the tower 
are of brick.” It has chancel, nave, north and 
south aisles and chapels, and west tower. In the 
12th century the church consisted of a chancel 
conterminous with the later nave, a round nave, 
and a west porch.”® The north and south aisles 
were added c. 1200. About 1250 a new chancel, 
with north and south chapels, was built east of the 
previous chancel, which then became part of the 
nave. In the 14th century the chapel arcades were 
rebuilt, the south chapel was lengthened, the 
chancel arch was rebuilt, and the aisle walls of the 
nave were raised. Late in the 15th century the 
circular nave was demolished and a massive west 
tower was built on the site of it. The third stage of 
the tower was probably added in 1640, to accom- 
modate the new bells.*® About 1711 the south 
aisle was repaired at the expense of Caleb 
Grantham, lord of the manor, in return for a 
rebate on his rates. The south chapel was rebuilt 
and shortened in the early 19th century, with 
red-brick and flint facings. There was an internal 
restoration c. 1870.’” Major repairs, carried out 
in 1906 and 1907, to the design of Christopher 
M. Shiner, included new roofs on the chancel and 
aisles and the underpinning of the south wall. 
That work accidentally revealed the foundations 
of the former round nave, which were further 
traced by excavation in 1912. About 1935 iron 


See below, plate 16. 
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ties were fitted to strengthen walls damaged by 
subsidence.’® During the Second World War the 
church was damaged by bombing and some glass 
was destroyed.’® The flat roofs had to be repaired 
in 1950 after thieves had stripped off all the 
lead.°° In 1953 the tower and north chapel were 
repaired and the roof tiles replaced.*! 

The church had three bells, all of 1632.8? The 
plate includes a silver cup of 1564.** The font, 
which is octagonal, is of the 15th century. There 
are fragments of 13th- and 14th-century glass in 
the chancel and the north chapel. In the north 
chapel, reset, are some 14th-century tiles. The 
oak communion rails are of the 17th century. 

There is a brass in the chancel to Humphrey 
Hayes (d. 1584) and his son, and another to his 
daughter Catherine Reading (d. 1591).°* Under 
the altar is an indent to Nicholas Fermbaud 
(Ferobaud), probably the 14th-century rector of 
that name. In the north chapel are the remains of 
an alabaster monument to Christopher Holford 
(d. 1608) his wife and children.*® 

The church of ST. STEPHEN, High Street, 
Purfleet, is the successor to a small chapel in the 
Dipping, built c. 1791 by Samuel Whitbread.*® 
Though originally used by nonconformists 
Whitbread’s chapel was by 1826 sometimes 
described as a chapel of ease.*’ In 1849 the curate 
of West Thurrock was conducting services in it, 
but the vicar was careful to claim no authority 
there.88 In 1851 the chapel was being used for 
both nonconformist and Anglican worship, but 
by 1863 had been put under the charge of the 
vicar.®® It remained the property of the Whit- 
breads, and was closed when their estate was sold 
in 1920. The vicar, J. W. Hayes, then bought the 
chapel, with Purfleet House and adjoining land, 
as the site of anew church, and St. Stephen’s was 
built there in 1923, as a chapel of ease of St. 
Clement’s.*° 

A church hall, in London Road, was built by 
the vicar, Thomas Morley, in 1885.°! During the 
1890s, when St. Clement’s was temporarily 
closed, the hall served as the parish church.®? A 
new hall was built in front of the old one in 1964, 
and in 1978, when St. Clement’s was finally 
closed, it became the church centre for the east end 
of the parish. The communion table, brought 
from St. Clement’s, is said to date from the 17th 
century.*? 


NONCONFORMITY. Methodism was intro- 
duced into Purfleet by the wife of an army officer 
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stationed there, Mrs. Edwards, who was a 
member of Wesley’s society in London.*? She 
influenced John Valton, an ordnance clerk, who 
in 1764 wrote to Wesley and began to hold 
meetings. By 1768 the Purfleet society numbered 
18, and by 1772 Valton had formed classes in 
most of the surrounding parishes.*° Valton left 
Essex in 1774 to become a circuit preacher. 
Wesley preached three times at Purfleet: in 1784, 
1785, and 1787.°° In 1791 John Blunt, preacher, 
registered the ‘house of Samuel Whitbread’ at 
West Thurrock for Independent worship.*’ That 
was probably the small chapel said to have been 
built for the Methodists by Samuel Whitbread, 
M.P. (d. 1815), owner of the Purfleet quarries.%® 

The chapel, which stood in the Dipping, was a 
small building with round-headed recessed 
windows.®? The Whitbreads owned and main- 
tained it and required their workers to attend.! 
The Methodist circuit preachers tended to 
neglect it because of the distance from London, 
and they were gradually supplanted by a Cal- 
vinistic schoolmaster who had settled in the 
district. Nonconformist services continued there 
at least until 1851, but by that time the building 
was used mainly for Anglican worship, and about 
1863 it was put under the care of the vicar.” Its 
later history is treated above. 

West Thurrock Primitive Methodist church, 
Manor Road, may have originated as early as 
1845, when William Jones, a preacher of the 
General Missionary Committee, registered a 
house for worship. It was probably connected 
with the Aveley mission.*? The house of Sarah 
Bobbett, registered in 1862, was in the Grays 
mission. The Grays and Romford mission, 
formed in 1873, included a cottage station at 
West Thurrock, for which the mission in 1876 
built a small chapel in Manor Road.*® The chapel 
had only one member in 1900, and it was closed 
and sold c. 1903.° The building was demolished 
in the 1960s to make a lorry park.’ A Wesleyan 
Methodist society, meeting in Purfleet board 
school, existed from c. 1890 to c. 1898.8 

Purfleet Baptist church, London Road, orig- 
inated in 1892, with meetings at the house of 
Charles Overall.* Help was given by the manager 
of the Anglo-American Oil Company, himself a 
Baptist, and other local industrialists. An iron 
mission room, erected in 1897, was supervised by 
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Grays Tabernacle until 1907, when an honorary 
pastor was appointed. A permanent church was 
built in 1938. In 1940, when the church was 
damaged by bombing, the members, with their 
pastor, temporarily joined the Aveley Con- 
gregationalists.1° The building was restored in 
1951, but the church never fully recovered from 
the war. Membership, which in 1936 was 83, fell 
to 35 in 1954, and 7 in 1976.1! 

West Thurrock Brethren’s chapel, London 
Road, was founded c. 1880 by William Vellacott 
of Tunnel farm, an immigrant from Devon.” A 
small chapel, built in Fox Field, was replaced in 
1885 by a larger one called the Iron Room, later 
Gospel Hall, on a neighbouring site facing High 
(later London) Road.'® In 1896 there were 74 
members. A new chapel, built on the site of the 
Gospel Hall, was opened in 1962. The Vellacott 
family has supported the chapel throughout its 
history. 


EDUCATION. Purfleet county primary school, 
Tank Hill Road (formerly Garrison Hill), orig- 
inated in nonconformist schools held in Whit- 
bread’s chapel.'* An evening school, started by 
Methodists in 1772 for the children of lime- 
burners, was taken over c. 1791 by a ‘Calvinistic 
schoolmaster’ connected with the chapel. It had 
closed by 1808 but had apparently been revived 
by 1819 as a Sunday school with 15 children. At 
that time there were in the parish 2 other Sunday 
schools, 2 day schools, and an evening school.'® 
Another small nonconformist school existed 
from 1826 until 1839. By 1839 the Purfleet school 
had become a day and Sunday school, still partly 
supported by the Whitbreads.'’? The garrison 
had its own school by 1871.18 Housebuilding in 
the 1870s to serve the expanding chalk quarries, 
and the reluctance of cement companies to 
support existing church schools, led to the form- 
ation of a school board for West Thurrock in 
1876. The board immediately took over the 
Purfleet school.!® It hired Whitbread’s chapel 
until 1889, when it built a new school for 120 on 
Garrison Hill. A teacher’s house was added in 
1892 and an infant room in 1894. By 1902 the 
garrison children were attending the school, 
which was enlarged in 1907 for 318. In 1911 it 
was attended by 218.”° A cookery and handicraft 
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centre was builtin 1914,"! In 1974 the school was 
remodelled and enlarged for children from the 
new Gurrison estate,” 

West ‘Thurrock county primary school, 
London Koad, A church Sunday school had been 
established by 1817 when its managers sought 
union with the National Society,*® It may have 
survived to form the nucleus of the day and 
Sunday school, founded in 1838 and supported 
by subseriptions and school pence,” In 1875 some 
Ho children were being taught in a small room,*? 
A new school for 184, built by the school board, 
was opened in London Road in 1879," It was 
enlarged in 1844 and 1886 for 281, and again in 
isgound 1892 lor g12,'Theeounty council in 1907 
enlarged the school for 612, and in 1939 reorgan- 
ived it for juniors and infants,*” In 1975 it was 
rebuilt on the same site to provide 230 places,*" 


SOU'TH 


Tht ANCIENT parish of South Weald, com- 
prising §,089 4, (2,089,5 ha,), lay at the northern 
end of Chatlord hundred, about 30 km, north- 
evat of london,"® ‘The soil is mainly London 
Clay, with Boulder Clay in the north and Bagshot 
Beda in the east, This was an ancient forest area, 
aa the name Weald tndicates, and it is still well 
wooded, It was sparsely settled until the rath 
century, when a township began to develop along 
the London Chelmsford road at Brentwood, 
where a chapel waa built in or after 1221 and a 
market was opened by 1227, From the 17th 
century Brentwood ‘hamlet’, which included the 
town and the adjoining rural areas to the north 
and weat, was virtually independent for civil 
purposes, and in 1837 it became a separate 
district chapelry, Brentwood urban district, 
formed in 1890, was conterminous with the 
chapelry, covering 460 a, It was enlarged in 1934 
to 18,260 a, (7,404.4 ha.) by the inclusion of the 


SOUTH 


The parish is bounded west by Weald brook, 
Which tlowa south from Wealdside to Putwell 
bridge and probably divided South Weald from 
Hlavering aa early as 10o62."" From 30 m, at 
Putwell bridge the land rises northwards to &8§ m, 
at South Weald village and too m, at Coxtie 
Cireen, Northeeastwarda from the bridge the 
main road makes the long ascent of Brook Street 
and London Road to over 100 m, at Brentwood," 
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CHARITIES FOR 'THE POOR.?*® Noke’s bread 
charity, founded in 1595, is described under 
Aveley.*” There is no record of its receipt or 
distribution in West ‘Thurrock. John England, 
by will proved 1761, gave £20 to provide bread 
for the parish poor four times yearly. England left 
his estate in debt and disorder and there is no 
evidence that the gift was ever paid.*! The 
Whitbread Relief Fund was founded by the will 
of Samuel Whitbread, proved 1898, by which he 
gave {/50 for relief of widows and the aged in 
West Thurrock. ‘The Helen Mary Norton charity 
was founded in 1937, when the Revd. Alfred 
Norton of Wennington gave £100 stock in trust 
for relief of the sick and needy of St. Clement’s 
parish, In the 1970s the income from the Whit- 
bread and Norton charities was distributed at the 
discretion of local clergy. 


WEALD AND BRENTWOOD 


whole of South Weald, Hutton, and Ingrave, and 
parts of 12 other parishes, and in 1974 became 
part of the new Brentwood district, which has an 
area of 36,378 a. (14,722 ha.), 

‘l’‘his article is in two parts, dealing separately 
with South Weald and with Brentwood, as it 
existed up to 1934, except as follows. The manor 
of Costed, which included Brentwood, will be 
found under South Weald, ‘Manors’, and the 
agrarian history of Brentwood under South 
Weald, ‘Economic History’. On the other hand, 
the sections on Brentwood’s ‘Public Services’, 
‘Roman Catholicism’, and ‘Protestant Non- 
conformity’ apply to the whole of the ancient 
parish of South Weald. Some information 
relating to Brentwood is contained in the South 
Weald introduction. ‘The Brentwood part of the 
article includes references to a few buildings 
on the Shenfield side of the ancient parish 
boundary. 


WEALD 


Several streams flowing down from Brentwood, 
and northwards from the heights near Great 
Warley, converge north of Brook Street and flow 
south-west™to join Weald brook at Putwell 
bridge. Another stream, rising near Kelvedon 
Hatch and running south-east, formed part of 
South Weald’s ancient boundary with Dodding- 
hurst to the north-east. Elsewhere in the parish 
are streams, springs, and ponds, Weald country 
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park, north of the village, includes lakes formed 
by 18th-century landscaping, and a chalybeate 
spring.*® 

In 1086 the two manors of South Weald had a 
total recorded population of 36.°° Forty-nine 
South Weald men were assessed to the lay 
subsidy of 1327. That figure, which included 
Brentwood, was easily the highest for Chafford 
hundred.*’ During the next three centuries 
South Weald continued to grow, though probably 
not as fast as Brentwood. The 1523 lay subsidy 
contains 61 names for South Weald; in Chafford 
hundred only Brentwood and Aveley had more.*® 
In 1670, with 105 houses, South Weald ranked 
second only to Brentwood.*® It still held that 
position in 1801, when its population was 881 
compared with Brentwood’s 1,007, indicating 
that South Weald had grown faster than the town 
in the 18th century. By 1841 the population had 
risen to 1,450. As in many other rural parishes it 
fell slightly in 1851, but it then grew steadily, 
reaching 5,013 in 1go1. In 1931, the last year for 
which there are separate census figures for the 
parish, South Weald’s population was 6,370,*° 
and there has been a little growth since then. 
Most of the increase since the mid 19th century 
has been due to the expansion of Brentwood. 

An ancient earthwork, traversed by Sandpit 
Lane, and lying partly in Weald country park, is 
thought to have been an Iron Age fort.*! Another 
earthwork, in Mores plantation at Bentley, has 
not been classified. One writer suggests that it 
was the ‘alate temple of the druids’ recorded in 
the 18th century by William Stukeley as being at 
Navestock.?? Apart from the earthworks there is 
no evidence of pre-Saxon settlement. 

As late as 1086 the only settlements seem to 
have been two small manors, one at Calcott, the 
other probably in the area of South Weald 
village. The growth of the parish during the next 
four centuries, indicated by the population figures 
already quoted, is clear from other evidence also. 
The origin of Brentwood is described below.*® 
The parish church in Weald Road, which existed 
by c. 1150, became the village centre. About 800 
m. south of the village, along the main road, grew 
up the hamlet of Brook Street (Sideburgbroc),* 
where a leper hospital was founded by 1201. By 
the 16th century there was scattered settlement 
north-west of the village at Wealdside and Coxtie 
Green, and north-east at Pilgrims Hatch and 
Crow Green.** At that period there was still a belt 
of common wastes, surviving from the forest, 
along the northern borders of South Weald.*” 
The north-eastern corner of the parish, called 
Doddinghurst List, was then in Barstable 
hundred, not Chafford. It included the medieval 
manor of Bawds.*® 


85 For the spring: White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 196. 

pani soET. Essex, 1, 447, 518. 

#7 P.R.O., E 179/107/13. 

38 P.R.O., E. 179/108/150. 

40 Census (1801 and later). 

41 Essex County Council, Weald Country Park (1977), 27; 
V.C.H. Essex, ii. 283; R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 218. 

peebn@. xii, 276; V.C.H:. Essex, iv. 140. 

43 Brentwood, introduction. 44 PN. Essex, 136. 

4% V.C.H. Essex, ii. 192; Feet of F. Essex, i. 24. 

46 PN. Essex, 136-8; R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 215-18. 

47 Below, Econ. Hist. 


99 E.R.O.,Q/RThs. 
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During the Middle Ages most of the parish was 
in monastic hands. South Weald manor belonged 
to Waltham abbey, Costed, including Brentwood, 
to St. Osyth abbey, Calcott to Stratford Lang- 
thorne abbey, and Boyles to Blackmore priory. 
All passed to laymen at the Dissolution, and 
South Weald, Calcott, and Costed came to form 
one large estate, centred on the newly built 
manor house of Weald Hall, which stood north of 
Weald Road, near the church. Hugh Smith, lord 
of the manor from 1732 to 1745, landscaped the 
park. Christopher T. Tower, squire from 1810 to 
1867, greatly enlarged the estate, extended the 
park northwards, and promoted the inclosure of 
much of the remaining common wastes.**® Weald 
Hall continued to dominate the parish until 
1946, when the estate was broken up. The house 
was demolished but the park was preserved as 
part of the Green Belt, and became a public open 
space. Additional facilities were provided after 
the Countryside Act (1968), under which Weald 
park became a country park, managed by the 
county council.®” 

Much of South Weald was still rural in 1980. 
During the later r9th century a few streets were 
laid out in the south-east corner of the parish, 
adjoining Brentwood station, where also was 
built a large mental hospital. At the same period 
there was scattered building at the northern end 
of the parish at Bentley and Pilgrims Hatch. 
Development at Bishop’s Hall, east of Ongar 
Road, started c. 1902, and on the Homestead 
estate, north of Brook Street, by 1914. After the 
First World War there was a little building at 
Pilgrims Hatch, and also in the western suburbs 
of Brentwood, where Westwood Avenue was 
laid out in 1932. Since the Second World War 
there has been a good deal of building at Pilgrims 
Hatch, mainly of smaller houses, and including 
council estates at Danes Way and Bishop’s 
Hall. 

Most of the ancient road system has survived.” 
Brook Street was probably part of the Roman 
main road from London to Colchester.** It was 
maintained from 1721 by the Middlesex and 
Essex turnpike trust.® Nag’s Head Lane, named 
from an inn, runs south-west from Brook Street 
to Upminster (formerly Tyler’s) common. 
Mascalls Lane, leading south and east to Little 
Warley, was formerly Warley Lane, continuing 
as Little Warley Lane. Dark Lane, branching 
south from Mascalls Lane to Great Warley, was 
formerly Green Lane. Leading north from Brook 
Street is Spital (formerly Spit) Lane, named 
from the medieval leper hospital on that corner. 
It formerly ran north to Weald Road, but has 
been cut off by the Brentwood bypass. West of 
Spital Lane is Wigley Bush Lane, which runs 


48 P.R.O., WARD 3/4; B.L. Add. Ch. 27447 (dispute 
1565 over jurisdiction in Doddinghurst List). 

49 Below, Econ. Hist. 

50 E.C.C. Weald Country Park. 

51 Inf. from Brentwood U.D.C.; Brentwood U.D.C. 
Proposed Extension (1914). 

52 Cf. Map of Essex (1777); E.R.O., D/DTw P3 (Map of 
S. Weald 1788-9); E.R.O., D/CT 388 (Tithe Map, 1838). 

O17 Cui» ESSenX, il. 24), 

54 Mdx. and Essex Highways Act, 8 Geo. I, c. 30; 
J. Mynde, Map of Mdx. and Essex Turnpike Rds. (1728); ibid. 
(1768). 
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north to South Weald village. The old name 
Wigley Bush was revived in the 1970s, after a 
period when the name was Vicarage Lane.®** The 
lane was diverted eastwards, over a new bridge in 
1966, when the Brentwood bypass was built. 
Weald Road (formerly Lane) runs north-west 
from Brentwood through South Weald village to 
Wright’s bridge over Weald brook. Lincoln’s 
Lane, which runs north from Weald Road past 
Lincolns to Coxtie Green, was formerly Coxtie 
Green Lane. Carr’s Lane, which ran east from 
Lincolns Lane, was closed between 1805 and 
1838, during the enlargement of Weald park.*® 
Coxtie Green Road, running east from Coxtie 
Green to Pilgrims Hatch, was formerly West 
Howgate Lane and East Howgate Lane. Mores 
Lane, which runs north from Coxtie Green Road 
to Bentley church, was formerly Howgate Lane. 
Howgate may be a corruption of hafegete, which 
was one of the boundary marks of South Weald in 
1062.°’ Sandpit Lane runs north from Weald 
Road to Pilgrims Hatch, skirting the eastern side 
of Weald park. Ongar Road, now a busy main 
road from Brentwood, runs north-west through 
Pilgrims Hatch and Bentley to Kelvedon Hatch 
and Chipping Ongar. The name Pilgrims Hatch, 
recorded from 1483, may refer to medieval 
pilgrims passing that way.°* The southern end of 
Ongar Road was formerly called Robin Hood 
Lane, from an inn. Crow Green Road, formerly 
Poole’s Lane, curves north and east from Pilgrims 
Hatch. At Crow Green it is joined by Days, 
formerly Plonkers, Lane running west from 
Doddinghurst. The roads at the northern end of 
the parish were straightened and improved under 
an Inclosure Act of 1812. Since then the most 
important change has been the Brentwood 
bypass, opened in 1966, which runs north-east 
from Brook Street, swinging in a wide arc under 
Ongar Road. It originally ended at a junction 
with Chelmsford Road, Shenfield, but in 1973 it 
was linked to the new Mountnessing bypass.*® 
Putwell (formerly Dell) bridge, which carries 
the London-Colchester road over Weald brook, 
was recorded from 1276.8 In 1430 and 1440 
Havering manor court held the abbot of Waltham 
responsible for its repair.®*! It was stated at 
quarter sessions in 1582 that the new bridge 
leading to London, in Hornchurch and South 
Weald, was the joint responsibility of the two 
parishes.®* That was probably Putwell bridge, for 
which in 1594 South Weald alone was said to be 
responsible.®® In the 18th century it was taken 
over by the Middlesex and Essex turnpike trust.** 
It was listed in 1857 as a county bridge, sub- 
stantially built of brick on one segmental arch.®* 
Brook Street bridge, spanning a stream near the 
Moat House, was adopted by the county in 


55 O.S. Map 6”, TQ 59 SE. (1967 edn.). 
56 O.S. Map 1”, Essex (1805 edn.); E.R.O., D/CT 388; 
below, Manors (S. Weald). 
57 Morant, Essex, i. 117; P.N. Essex, 135n. 
P.N. Essex, 137; below, Brentwood, introduction. 
Inf. from Essex Highways Dept. 
SD OELN:. Essex, 138. 
61 F.R.O., D/DU 102/21; 102/29. 
O., Q/SR 80/58. 
O. O/GP ix, 
O., Q/ABp 41; Q/ABz 1. 
©. 


E.R. 
E.R. 
4 E.R. 
E.R.O., Q/ABz 3/1. 
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1862.°° Wright’s bridge, Weald Road, was 
recorded from 1553.°’ In 1674 quarter sessions 
ordered the lord of the manor to repair it.®* 

None of South Weald’s medieval manor houses 
has survived.®? In 1980 there were houses on 
three of the sites: Boyles, Ropers, and Calcott, 
but all those had been rebuilt.”° 

There is evidence of at least 12 other medieval 
houses. They included Frieze Hall, Gents Farm, 
Langtons, Mascalls, and the Moat House, Crow 
Green Road, all of which have been rebuilt.7 
Lincolns, Lincolns Lane, was named from the 
family of Adam of Lincoln (1234).** It has a late 
medieval hall and cross wing. The hall was 
reconstructed early in the 17th century, when a 
chimney and an upper floor were put in. The east 
cross wing has a crown post roof, and the hall 
roof incorporates some reset medieval rafters. 
Lincolns Cottage, in the same road, is a late 
medieval house of six bays in line, with an 
unusual plan. At the north end there appears to 
have been an open hall of three bays on the 
ground floor with an upper room, supported by a 
richly moulded beam, at the gable end. The two 
southern bays have on the first floor a room with 
an open queen post roof. A chimney and an upper 
floor were put into the hall in the 17th century. 
The Moat House hotel, London Road, was known 
as the Place in 1514, when it may have been 
connected with the manor of Ropers, and later as 
Brook Hall. The Wright family held it from the 
16th century until 1721.77 In 1788 it was a 
freehold of South Weald manor, with 58 a. of 
land.*4 The cross wings survive from the late 
medieval building. Between them the hall range 
was completely rebuilt in two storeys in the early 
17th century, and its roof extends over the wings. 
The interior has been much altered, and there are 
extensive additions of c. 1960 at the rear. The 
rectangular moat still existed in 1839, but by 1921 
was fragmentary and dry.*? Cooks Farm, Crow 
Green Lane, is a late medieval house with one 
cross wing. A chimney and an upper floor were 
put into the hall in the 17th century. Extensive 
alterations were made in 1976. Rochetts Farm, 
Weald Road, has a late medieval hall with cross 
wings which are probably of different dates. In 
the 17th century the hall was given a new roof, 
and was probably heightened. The external brick 
casing bears the date 1823. The Golden Fleece 
and the Black Horse, both medieval, are described 
below under inns. 

Gents Farm, Hullets Lane, stands on a site 
where 13th- and 14th-century pottery has been 
found.’® The present house, which incorporates a 
16th-century timber framed building, was rebuilt 
and extended c. 1975. Wealdcote House, Wigley 
Bush Lane, has a street range with a continuous 


86 E.R.O., Q/ABz 2/5. 
87 PON. Essex, 116. 
68 E.R.O., Q/ABp 41. 
The houses described in the following paragraphs are 
timber framed unless otherwise stated. 
70 Below, Manors. 
71 Below. 
72 For early farm names: P.N. Essex, 136-8. 
73 Morant, Essex, i. 121; below, Manors (Ropers). 
7™ E.R.O., D/DLa M6o. 
OE RO DICT 388; R.C.HM. Essex, 11. 217. 
76 Inf. from Dept. of Environment. 
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side jetty, and does not appear to have been built 
with a chimney. Its design, and its situation near 
the church, might suggest that it was a 16th- 
century church house, but there is no record of 
such a building. A rear wing was added in the 
17th century. Queen Mary Chapel, Weald Road, 
also of the 16th century, is described below.”’ 

The Moat House, Crow Green Road, is a 17th- 
century building within a rectangular moat. 
There are early 19th-century additions at the 
back, and c.-1919 anew range was built across the 
front in a vernacular style.** Langtons, Sandpit 
Lane, was named from Simon Langton (1327). 
The present farmhouse is a substantial building 
of the early 17th century, partly refitted and 
refronted in the early 18th century. The new, 
west front is in red brick, with two storeys and 
nine bays. More refitting took place in the late 
18th century. Among other houses probably 
built or rebuilt in the 17th century are Frieze 
Hall, Coxtie Green Road, Hullets Farm, Hullets 
Lane, and Hutchins Farm, Ongar Road.’ Frieze 
Hall (Frithstigele) is recorded from 1299. The 
Rose and Crown, Ongar Road, is described 
below under inns. 

During the 18th and 1g9th centuries a number 
of new houses were built for the gentry, who were 
probably attracted by the pleasant scenery, easy 
access to London, and the proximity of Weald 
Hall and its park. The new residents included 
several Roman Catholics, for whom the Brent- 
wood area was a centre, and some brewers. The 
Tower Arms inn, Weald Road, formerly a house 
called Jewells, is built of red and black brick, and 
is dated 1704, with the initials aLLaA.®° Gilstead 
Hall, Coxtie Green Road, is a red brick house of 
three storeys and nine bays, bearing the date 1726 
and the initials Lw.*! In the 18th century it was 
called Wealdside, and was for many years the 
home of the Wrights, Catholic bankers.*” It was 
extended to the east in the mid 18th century. In 
1863 it was a boys’ boarding school.*? From c. 
1900 to 1937 or later it was the home of the 
Crawshay family.*4 There are extensive farm 
buildings. Dytchleys, Coxtie Green Road, is a 
three-storey house of seven bays, dated 1729. 
The central hall rises through two floors with a 
gallery at first floor level. There are some original 
fittings. A two-storey extension was built to the 
north in the later 18th century, and a smaller 
southern extension in the early 1gth. Collinson 
Hall, managing director of the Shorthorn Dairy 
Co., lived there c. 1878-g90.®° In 1980 both 
Gilstead Hall and Dytchleys belonged to Queen 
Mary College, London. Nunns, Coxtie Green 
Road, is a red brick house dated 1744, with the 


7” Below, Manors (South Weald). 
iS Cf. RUC AMES Essex. 11; 217. 
Ibid. 218; inf. from Dept. of Environment. 
80 E.R.O., D/DLa M60; D/DTw P3; R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 
217-18; and see below, plate 34. 
81 Inf. from Dept. of Environment. The date 1732 and 
initials BHM also appear on a rainwater head. 
82 Essex Recusant, v. 12 sqq.; xi. 67; Map of Essex (1777). 
83 White’s Dir. Essex (1863), 572. 
84 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1902 and later edns.). 
85 Ibid. (1878 and later edns.); below, Econ. Hist.; E.R. 
xlvii. 205. 
86 White's Dir. Essex (1848), 196; cf. V.C.H. Essex, vii. 73. 
87 Brent. Gaz. 11 July 1975. This account of Rochetts is 


initials TR. Another early 18th-century brick 
house is Luptons, Wigley Bush Lane, which in 
1848 was the seat of Edward Ind, a partner in the 

Romford brewery.*® 

The most notable of the later 18th-century 
houses was Rochetts, Weald Road, which was 
largely destroyed by fire in 1975.°’ It comprised a 
three-storey central block with two-storey wings 
east and west. The original part of the house 
seems to have been the west wing. In 1742 
Rochetts was inherited by Martha, wife of Sir 
Thomas Parker, chief baron of the Exchequer. 
On Parker’s death in 1784 it passed to his 
daughter Martha, wife of Sir John Jervis, later 
Admiral the earl of St. Vincent. During the 
following years St. Vincent added the central 
block and the east wing, which were timber 
framed and faced with mathematical tiles. He 
lived there until his death in 1823. From ce. 
1863 to c. 1886 Rochetts was the residence of 
Octavius Coope, M.P., another partner in the 
Romford brewery.** During the later r9thcentury 
the west wing was rebuilt, incorporating some of 
the old materials. Part of that wing survived the 
fire. In the mid 18th century Rochetts had formal 
gardens.®® The landscaped park was probably 
laid out by St. Vincent. The stables were con- 
verted into dwellings c. 1975. At St. Vincent’s 
hamlet, NNW. of Rochetts, is a small group of 
early 19th-century estate cottages in ‘Gothic’ 
style. 

Hou Hatch, Weald Road, was built in the later 
18th or earlier 19th century of stock brick, and 
was extended in red brick in the roth century. 
The south front is of six bays. Captain Smith was 
living at Hou Hatch in 1777, when it already had 
a park.*° Further landscaping was carried out c. 
1824 by J. B. Papworth for the Willan family.*! 
Osgood Hanbury, who lived there c. 1863-82, 
belonged to a family of brewers and bankers, and 
was related by marriage to the Towers of Weald 
Hall.®? West of St. Vincent hamlet is Wealdside, 
which in 1788 was a copyhold called Hoses.** 
The tall central block, with a five-bay front to the 
north, was built in brick in the later 18th century. 
The eastern, service wing is slightly later. The © 
house was bought c. 1850 by the Towers, who 
extended it to the west c.1887. Wealdside was for 
many years the home of Sir Hubert Ashton (d. 
1979). 

Pilgrims Hall, Ongar Road, is a two-storey, 
brick house built between 1801 and 1804,” witha 
central range and bow-fronted cross wings, which 
may be of slightly later date. From 1814 to 1834 it 
was the home of Emanuel Dias Santos, a rich 
Portuguese priest.°* It was later a boarding 


partly based on inf. from the Dept. of the Environment; Essex 
Jnl. viii. 94-102. 

88 White's Dir. Essex (1863), 571; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866 
and later edns.). 

89 E.R.O., Map of Weald Hall, 1738; Map of Essex (1777). 

90 Map of Essex (1777). 

§1 W. Papworth, John B. Papworth, 72. 

82 White’s Dir. Essex (1863), 571; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866 
and later edns.); Burke, Land Gent. (1914), 878, 1876. 

83 E.R.O., D/DLa M60; D/DTw M3. 

4 Inf. from Lady Ashton. 

9° E.R.O., Libr. Folder (S. Weald): notes by Miss N. R. 
Briggs; L. Lewis, Private Life of the Country House. 

®6 Below, Brentwood, Rom. Cath. 
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school.*’ In 1968 it became a Christian training 
centre, Fellowship House.®* Great Ropers, Great 
Ropers Lane, and Boyles Court, Dark Lane, both 
manor houses, were rebuilt in the 18th century as 
country seats.°? The Leschers, who lived at 
Boyles throughout the 19th century, were promi- 
nent Roman Catholics.!. Oakhurst, Lincolns 
Lane, built c. 1860, was during the 1860s and 
1870s the home of the Hon. Frederick Petre, who 
also came from a leading Catholic family.” It was 
rebuilt c. 1940 in 18th-century style and renamed 
Coxtie House.*? Mascalls, Mascalls Lane, takes its 
name from the family of Anketil Marescall (1275). 
The centre block may incorporate the house 
which was on the site in the later 18th century.’ 
By the earlier 19th century the house had been 
rebuilt as a square central block with balancing 
wings. Extensions in the later 19th century 
included bays and a tower to the west front. The 
early 1gth-century stables remain to the north of 
the house. John H. Horton, who lived at Mascalls 
c. 1882-1922, was high sheriff of Essex.® 

Among smaller red brick houses of the 18th 
century are Weald House, Weald Road, and Bell 
House and Haylands, both in Coxtie Green 
Road. Timber-framed dwellings of the later 18th 
century include Halfway House, Weald Road, 
and Little Oakhurst, Coxtie Green Road. Stone 
House, Brook Street, was built c. 1891 of random 
brick, stone, and flint, some of which materials 
had been removed from Brentwood church when 
that was rebuilt in 1883.® Adjoining the house 
are a row of early 18th-century timber-framed 
cottages, nos. 17, 19, and 21 Brook Street, and a 
1gth-century yellow brick house, no. 15. The 
early 19th-century tollhouse in Brook Street, an 
octagonal building of stock brick, was demolished 
when the Brentwood bypass was built. Before 
that it had twice been re-sited.’ White Horse 
Farm, later the Grange, was an 18th-century red- 
brick building on the corner of Mascalls Lane 
and Brook Street. It may have been the former 
workhouse, previously the White Horse inn.*® It 
was demolished before 1960.° 

In 1769 South Weald had eight public houses 
outside the town.!° Of those the Crown, Wigley 
Bush Lane, was recorded to 1809, and the Red 
Lion, Coxtie Green, to 1912. The others still 
survived in 1980, though not all on the same sites 
or with the same buildings. The Spread Eagle, 
mentioned in 1662 and 1683 as the Black Spread 


7 Below, Educ. 

88 Below, Brentwood, Prot. Nonconf. 

®9 Below, Manors. 

! Below, Brentwood, Rom. Cath. 

2 E.R.O., D/CT 388, cf. O.S. Map 6”, Essex LIX (1881 
edn.); White’s Dir. Essex (1863), 571; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866 
and later edns.). 

8 Builder, 26 Dec. 1941. 

4 P.N. Essex, 138; E.R.O., D/D Tw P3 (Map of S. Weald, 
1788). 

5 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1882 and later edns.); E.R. xviii. 111. 

® Inf. from Mrs. Bush, occupier, whose family built the 
house. 

7 Inf. from Mr. S. J. Wingrave. 

® Below, Local Govt. 

§ E.R.O., D/DLa M60; personal knowledge. 

10 Para. based on E.R.O., D/DTw M60 and P3 (survey and 
map, 1788); E.R.O., Q/RLv 24-82 (alehouse recognizances); 
Pigot’s Dir. Essex (1826 and 1839 edns.); White’s Dir. Essex 
(1848 and 1863 edns.); Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1845 and later 
edns.). 
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Eagle, was in Weald Road next to the church." It 
was renamed the Tower Arms c. 1878.'? By 1921 
the licence had been transferred to an early 18th- 
century house on the opposite side of the road, 
formerly called Jewells.!* The Golden Fleece, 
London Road, is a large 15th-century building 
having a hall of three and a half bays with a 
hammerbeam roof and original cross wings. The 
western, solar wing has a moulded crown post 
roof. There are additions of the late 16th and the 
17th century along the north side, and those 
incorporate an early 17th-century staircase 
serving the inserted upper floor above the hall. 
The Nag’s Head, Brook Street, is of 18th-century 
red brick. The Bull, farther east in Brook Street, 
is of plastered brick, probably of the 18th century, 
but much altered. The Chequers, Chequers 
Road, was originally an alehouse for dwellers 
near Wealdside common. Though recorded from 
1769 to 1809 it is not included in directories 
before the 1860s. The present brick house was 
built in the mid 19th century. The Black Horse, 
Ongar Road, Pilgrims Hatch, was built probably 
in the 15th or the early 16th century as a small 
hall house with a north cross wing. In the early 
17th century the south cross wing was added and 
a chimney and upper floor were put into the 
hall.t® The Horse and Groom, Warley Road, is 
recorded from 1770. It was rebuilt c. 1g00 as a 
large red-brick house. The Rose and Crown, 
Ongar Road, Pilgrims Hatch, was first named in 
directories in 1937, but can probably be traced as 
a beer house from 1863.” It is a 17th-century 
building with central stack and extensions of 
various dates up to the 2oth century.'® 

Among public buildings erected in the later 
19th century were Warley mental hospital, St. 
Paul’s church, Bentley, and Browne’s alms- 
houses, Wigley Bush Lane. There was a post 
office in South Weald village by 1848.'° A village 
hall was built in Brook Street in 1886, on land 
given by the lord of the manor.”? It probably 
included the reading room, which was recorded 
from 1888 to 1914.7! A new village club was 
opened in London Road in 1922.7” At Bentley a 
reading room was built c. 1900 at the junction of 
Orchard Lane and Ongar Road. Bentley village 
hall was built in 1921.”* The first county library 
service point in the parish was opened at Bentley 
in 1929.74 

Sir Antony Browne (d. 1567), lord of South 


M1 Deeds, 1662-1814: E.R.O., D/DHt T293/2; D/DC 41/ 
Agim Dy iw L768, 12,13) 1) DW667) 12. 

12 —. Fraser, South Weald; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878, cf. 
1874). 

13 R.C.H.M. Essex, 11. 217-18. See above. 

14 Tbid., pl. facing p. 110; deeds, 1783-92: E.R.O., D/DU 
651/133-4; 571/1-4. 

15 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866): Mrs. L. Grayling, beer 
retailer, Wealdside. 

16 R.C.H.M. Essex, 11. 218. For the accounts of the Black 
Horse, 1861: E.R.O., D/DU 541/2. 

” V.C.H. Essex, vii. 166; White’s Dir. Essex (1863), 573: 
Jas. Brewster, beerho., Pilgrims Hatch. 

BORG EM). Essex, i. 205. 

19 White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 197. 

20 South Weald Parochial Chronicle (1886) (leaflet); inf. 
from Mr. S. J. Wingrave. 

21 Strat. Expr. 22 Sept. 1888; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1898 and 
later edns.). 22 Inf. from Mr. S. J. Wingrave. 

23 Inf. from Mr. P. Hammond. 

24 Inf. from Essex county library. 
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Weald manor, was active in prosecuting heretics 
under Mary I, by whom he was appointed chief 
justice of Common Pleas.”° He lost the office after 
the accession of Elizabeth I, but was knighted in 
1566. The manor was later held by another 
eminent lawyer, Sir William Scroggs (d. 1683), 
lord chief justice during the ‘Popish Plot’. 
Laurence Wright (d. 1657), physician to Crom- 
well, came from a local family, and was buried in 
South Weald church. Sir Thomas Parker (d. 
1784), and Admiral Sir John Jervis, earl of St. 
Vincent (d. 1823), both of Rochetts, have been 
mentioned above. Henry Taylor (d. 1785), theo- 
logian, was born at South Weald. Jeffreys Taylor 
(d. 1853), writer for children, lived in later life at 
Pilgrims Hatch. Several vicars of South Weald 
achieved distinction.”* George Hunt (d. 1904), 
author of the ‘jingo’ song, died in Warley 
hospital.?” 


MANORS. The manor of SOUTH WEALD 
comprised the north-west part of the parish, 
including the village and the parish church.”® It 
was one of the initial endowments of the college, 
later abbey, of Waltham Holy Cross, granted in 
1062 by Harold son of Godwin.”® In 1066 the 
college held the manor as 2 hides, but by 1086 it 
had lost + hide to Geoffrey de Mandeville, who 
claimed to have it by exchange.®® Geoffrey held 
the manor of South Ockendon, 6 miles to the 
south, which also he claimed by exchange.*! It is 
therefore possible that South Ockendon included 
part of South Weald in 1086. The manor of 
South Weald remained with Waltham until the 
dissolution of the abbey in 1540. 

In 1541 the manor was granted by the Crown 
to Sir Brian Tuke.** Sir Brian (d. 1545) devised 
it to his second son George Tuke, who in 1548 
sold it to Richard Rich, Lord Rich, the lord 
chancellor.** Rich sold it in 1548 to (Sir) Antony 
Browne, later chief justice of Common Pleas, and 
founder of Brentwood school.*4 Browne, who 
also bought Calcott and Costed,** died in 1567, 
leaving his South Weald estate to his step- 
daughter Dorothy, wife of Sir Edmund Huddle- 
stone, for life, with reversion to Sir Antony’s 
great-nephew Wistan Browne.*® Dorothy and 
her husband held manor courts at South Weald 
until 1575,°” but Wistan Browne disputed their 
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possession,®® and obtained part of the estate 
before Dorothy’s death, which did not occur 
until 1615.°® Wistan was holding manor courts at 
South Weald from 1575.4 At his death in 1580 he 
was said to hold a third of the manors of South 
Weald, Calcott, and Costed.*! He was succeeded 
by his son Anthony Browne (d. 1583), and then 
by his nephew (Sir) Anthony Browne.*? From 
Anthony (d. 1623) the manor passed to his son 
John Browne (d. 1658), whose heir was (Sir) 
Anthony Browne.*? Sir Anthony, who in 1661 
obtained statutory powers to break the entail, 
sold the estate in 1668 to Sir William Scroggs, 
lord chief justice.** 

Scroggs (d. 1683), was succeeded by his son 
William, who in 1685 sold the South Weald 
estate to Erasmus Smith or Heriz (d. 1691), a 
Turkey merchant.* The estate passed in succes- 
sion to Smith’s sons Erasmus (d. 1707), Samuel 
(d. 1732), and Hugh (d. 1745).*° Hugh’s heirs 
were his’daughters, Dorothy, wife of John Smith 
Barry, and Lucy, wife of James Smith Stanley, 
Lord Strange, who in 1752 together sold the 
estate to Thomas Tower of Iver (Bucks.).*” 
South Weald descended in the Tower family 
until 1946.48 In 1788 the total area of the manor of 
South Weald was 3,297 a., including 636 a. de- 
mesne, I,155 a. copyhold and 1,077 a. freehold 
tenements, 401 a. waste, and 28 a. ‘doubtful’. The 
owner was then Christopher Tower (d. 1810), 
nephew of the purchaser, whose total demesne 
in the parish comprised 773 a.?® By 1839 the 
demesne had increased to no less than 1,832 a.°° 
That remarkable expansion seems to have 
been mainly due to Christopher T. Tower, son of 
the last, who was owner from 1810 until his death 
in 1867.°1 

The South Weald estate was sold in 1946 by 
Capt. Christopher T. Tower, and was broken up. 
Weald Hall and park were bought by Metro- 
politan Railway Country Estates Co. After 
demolition of the house the park was in 1953 
bought by Essex county council, with contribu- 
tions from London county council and Brent- 
wood urban district council, for use as a public 
open space.*” 

Weald Hall, which lay about 100 m. north- 
west of the parish church, was built or rebuilt in 
the mid 16th century.*’ It has been suggested that 
the main block was built by Sir Brian Tuke, 
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owner 1541-5, butin 1542 he also acquired Layer 
Marney ‘Towers, one of Essex’s finest Tudor 
mansions, and that was probably his principal 
seat.°* By 1545 he was in great financial difficul- 
ties, and it is unlikely that he was doing any 
building then.®? Sir Antony Browne, owner of 
South Weald manor 1548-67, and founder of 
Brentwood school, is more likely to have been the 
builder. 

The main, 16th-century block was a brick 
building with characteristic octagonal corner 
buttresses and stepped gables surmounted by 
ornamental finials. There was a central hall 
range, entered from the south through a two- 
storey porch slightly east of centre, and there 
were two cross wings. A large wing, extending 
north-west from the main block, contained 
kitchens, and probably also a long gallery. A back 
range, parallel with the hall, existed by the early 
18th century and may also have been part of 
the original plan. There were domestic out- 
buildings to the south-west, and beyond them 
the farmyard. 

Early in the 18th century the house was 
extensively remodelled. The north-west block 
was heightened and refaced, the west front of the 
main block was carried forward a few feet, a new 
staircase was put in, and several rooms were 
redecorated.°® The south front was also carried 
forward, the former porch being removed, and a 
great hall, two storeys high, was created in place 
of the former hall. The work has been attributed 
to Hugh Smith, owner 1732-45, who is said to 
have made ‘great improvements’ to the house, 
and to have ‘much beautified it in the modern 
taste’.°? According to one account, however, the 
extension was carried out between 1700 and 
1716, and the south front had gutters dated 1716, 
when Samuel Smith was the owner.*® 

Christopher Tower, who succeeded to the 
estate in 1778, immediately commissioned Robert 
Adam to design further alterations, but all that 
was done was the formation of a new dining- 
room, and the refacing of the south front, with an 
Ionic centrepiece.°® The great hall was restored 
by Christopher J. H. Tower in 1869-70.®° The 
Towers left Weald Hall soon after the death of 
Christopher C. Tower in the First World War. 
After the war the house and park were in the 
hands of caretakers and a shooting syndicate. 
During the Second World War the park was used 
for military purposes and the house was badly 
damaged by fire. The contents of Weald Hall 
were sold in 1946 and the house was demolished 
in 1950. 

Inthe 16thcentury Weald Hall was surrounded 
by aseries of walled courts and gardens, including 
two small garden houses in the same style as the 
great house. One of them, about 400 m. north- 
west of Weald Hall, survives asa private residence 
called Queen Mary chapel. The tradition that 
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Mary I worshipped there secretly before her 
accession is not supported by contemporary 
evidence, and may rest solely on the fact the arms 
of Mary were formerly preserved at Weald 
Hall.* Queen Mary chapel is a rectangular red- 
brick building with octagonal corner turrets. The 
garden walls, also of 16th-century brick, run 
south and east from the house.*? The building 
was extended to the north c. 1830, and the east 
EQTO7O: 

The other garden house, north of Weald Hall, 
seems to have disappeared in the 18th century, 
probably when the park was extended by Samuel 
Smith and his successors. The 17th-century park 
seems to have been relatively small. A land- 
scaping plan of 1738 shows a formal layout 
centred on a geometrically styled lake north-east 
of the house, from which straight avenues ran 
north and south up to the higher ground.®* The 
natural hillock east of the house was to be 
reshaped with regular slopes, surmounted by an 
octagonal belvedere.** How much of the plan was 
carried out is not known. The belvedere was 
certainly built, and an upper storey was added to 
it in the later 18th century by Thomas Tower. 
The building was demolished in 1950, but its 
mound remains. Other traces of the 1738 plan 
can still be seen in the landscaping of the slope 
from the mound northwards, and in several lines 
of planted oaks and chestnuts. It is unlikely, 
however, that the whole plan had been completed 
before Thomas Tower bought the estate in 1752. 

By 1788 the park extended 1 km. north from 
Weald Road, and little evidence of formality 
remained. On the western side, about 400 m. 
north of Weald Hall, were the two irregular lakes 
which still survive. Part of the northern boundary 
was then formed by Carr’s Lane, which ran east 
from Lincolns Lane to join Shepherds Lane, 
leading north to Coxtie Green Road.®? During 
the next 60 years the park was extended north and 
east, Carr’s Lane was closed, and the new land 
was planted with beech and conifers. Further 
afforestation, during the 19th century, included 
the Chestnut Avenue, north-east of the Lakes, 
The conifer plantations were felled during the 
Second World War, but a replanting scheme 
covering 46 a., with a mixture of species, was 
carried out between 1954 and 1968. 

A herd of fallow deer was well established in 
the park by the mid 18th century. Red deer were 
added c. 1870, and in 1892 there were also 
g Japanese Sika deer, 2 roe deer, and a flock of 
Kashmir goats. In 1944, when troops were 
assembling in the park before the invasion of 
France, the fences were breached for vehicles, 
and the deer escaped into the surrounding 
countryside. The fallow deer have flourished in 
the wild, and some can still be seen in the park. 

The manor of BAWDS or DOWNSELLS lay 
in the north-east part of the parish, extending 
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into Shenfield and Doddinghurst.® Its first name 
came from the family of Bawd (Baas, Bald, 
Baud), which was holding land in South Weald 
by the 13th century.®’ The manor may have 
originated as a detached part of the manor of 
Corringham. In 1086 Corringham was held in 
chief by the bishop of London.** South Weald 
was not among the places where the bishop was 
said to hold manors in 1086, though he held 
(Bishop’s) Ockendon, from which Costed, in 
South Weald, may later have been carved, and 
Little Warley, which had an ancient detached 
part in Corringham.® Simon Bawd in 1166 held 
3 knights’ fees of the bishop of London.” Sir 
William Bawd in 1331 held the manors of Down- 
sells and Corringham for 3 knights’ fees.’1 The 
two manors descended together until the early 
16th century.’2 Two other facts support the 
view that Downsells was originally part of 
Corringham: it had no copyholders, and it was 
not in Chafford hundred like the remainder of 
South Weald, but in Barstable hundred, like 
Corringham.”* 

Ralph Bawd, who died holding the manors of 
Bawds and Corringham in 1483, was succeeded 
by his son (Sir) Thomas Bawd.”4 Sir Thomas was 
still holding Downsells in 1498,” but soon after 
he suffered financial disaster in having to repay 
the debts to the Crown of his late father-in-law 
Sir John Fortescue (d. 1500), and seems to have 
sold all his manors except Corringham.’* Down- 
sells passed by 1504 to George Bradbury.’’ He 
died holding it in 1509, when the manor was said 
to comprise 180 a. held of the bishop of London, 
and 80 a. held of the manor of Shenfield.”® 
William Bradbury, his nephew and heir, con- 
veyed Bawds in 1516 to Robert Bowman, who 
vested it in John Roper and others.”® 

Arthur Crafford (d. 1606) left Bawds to his 
daughters Mary, later wife of William Jermyn, 
and Winifred, wife of George Gittens. Mary died 
in 1608, leaving Winifred as sole heir.®° Crafford 
Gittens in 1649 sold the manor to John Leech,*! 
who after the Restoration sold it to Thomas 
Manby.*? The Manby family retained Bawds 
until the 1gth century.*®? In 1788 Downsells had a 
total area of 413 a., of which 268 a. was demesne, 
and the remainder waste.** William Manby, later 
Colegrave, succeeded to the manor in 1819.®° He 
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sold it, probably in the same year, to Emanuel 
Dias Santos, who had previously bought Pilgrims 
Hall.** Santos (d. 1834) is said to have left 
Downsells in his will to his butler, Keating, who 
died a few days before him.*’ After Santos’s death 
the manor was held by his executors, who appear 
to have conveyed it in 1848 to Emanuel Keating.*® 
Keating still held it in 1863.°° 

Bawds (or Beads) Hall lay on the north side of 
Hatch Road, west of Beads Hall Lane. The 
ancient house was pulled down by Emanuel Dias 
Santos.*? 

The manor of BOYLES or BOWELLS or 
COCK A BOWELLS lay in the south-west part 
of the parish, adjoining Great Warley and Up- 
minster. It was probably the estate in South 
Weald held in 1346 by Blackmore priory for ¢ 
knight’s fee.*! Boyles remained with Blackmore 
until the dissolution of the priory in 1525. It 
presumably passed with Blackmore’s other lands 
to Cardinal College, Oxford, and then to Wolsey’s 
college at Ipswich, before being granted to 
Waltham abbey.* In 1541, after the dissolution 
of the abbey, it was granted along with the manor 
of South Weald to Sir Brian Tuke.*? In 1545, 
when it passed to George Tuke, Boyles was in the 
tenure of William Cock. It appears to have been 
sold in 1551 by Sir Anthony Browne to Humfrey 
Frith and his wife.®° 

Boyles passed to Robert Frith (d. 1573), whose 
son Ralph sold the manor in 1574 to William 
Muschamp.°*® It appears to have remained in 
the Muschamp family until 1626, when William 
Muschamp and Agmondisham Muschamp 
conveyed it to Agmondisham Pickays.®’ In the 
same year Pickays granted a gg-year lease of the 
manor to William Ward. The lease changed 
hands several times between 1626 and 1663.°° 
The Pickays family probably retained an interest 
in the manor until 1662 or later.°® Later in the 
17th century Boyles passed to the Justice family.! 
William Justice and his wife held it in 1710.2 The 
manor was later sold by John Justice to David 
Papillon, whose son held it in 1768.? 

In 1778 John Slade and his wife acknowledged 
the right of Mary Chandler, widow, in the manor 
of Boyles.* In a survey of 1788 Boyles was listed 
not as a manor but as a freehold farm of 110 a. 
within the manor of South Weald; the owner was 
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“Thirkel or Wallis’. The ownership later passed 
to Alexander Anderson.® About 1807, after 
Anderson’s bankruptcy, the farm was bought by 
Joseph Lescher (d. 1826), who left it to his son 
Joseph S. Lescher.* Joseph S. Lescher (d. 1871), 
was succeeded by his son Joseph F. Lescher 
(d. 1923).’ The estate was put up for sale in 1926. 
After the Second World War it was bought by 
Essex county council. It became a remand home 
c. 1950, and in 1980 was an observation and 
assessment centre.® 

Boyles Court, Dark Lane, was c. 1774 a small 
building with formal gardens.!° New designs for 
the house were exhibited in 1776 by Thomas 
Leverton." Their nature is not known, and while 
the principal, north, elevation and some of the 
interiors are of about that date some features of 
the plan of the central block, and a number of the 
fittings, which may be reset, are of the earlier 
18th century. In 1788 the house was described as 
newly built, and the plan appears to have been 
much as at present, with a main block of three 
storeys and two lower, L-shaped wings.'? Internal 
remodelling took place at various dates in the 
19th and the early 2oth century. A fire in 1973 
seriously damaged the roof!’ and the top floor of 
the main block, which have since been restored. 

The manor of CALCOTT or, CALDECOT 
lay in the north and north-east of the parish."4 It 
originated as an estate of 1 hide held in 1066 by 
Sprot, and in 1086 by Ralph, as tenant of Robert 
Gernon.'* That estate, or part of it, was given by 
William or Richard de Montfitchet to the abbey 
of Stratford Langthorne, which in 1303 held it 
for + knight’s fee.'® It remained with Stratford 
until the dissolution of the abbey in 1538. In 1544 
it was granted by the Crown to Henry Becher, 
haberdasher of London, who in 1566 sold it to Sir 
Antony Browne.!’ The bulk of Calcott sub- 
sequently descended along with the manor of 
South Weald. Part of it, comprising Calcott Hall 
farm, with about 110 a., appears to have been 
detached before the early 18th century, when it 
was held by the Combers family, but in 1785 
Christopher Tower (d. 1810), who was already 
leasing the farm, bought the freehold, thus 
uniting both parts of Calcott within his South 
Weald manor estate.'* In 1788 Calcott manor had 
a total area of 376 a., including 138 a. of demesne, 
157 a. of copyholds, 76 a. of freeholds, and 5 a. of 
waste. The demesne was let in several parts, of 
which the largest was Calcott Hall farm, with 
ros a,** 

Calcott Hall, which lies west of Ongar Road, 
was rebuilt in red brick in the later 19th century. 
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The manor of COSTED lay in the east and 
north-east parts of the parish, including the 
whole of Brentwood hamlet and also lands in 
Ingrave parish.” By a grant confirmed by the 
king between 1177 and 1184 William of Ockendon 
gave Costed to the abbey of St. Osyth.?! William 
held the neighbouring manors of Bishop’s 
Ockendon in Cranham, as tenant of the bishop 
of London,”? which suggests that Costed may 
originally have been part of Bishop’s Ockendon. 
Costed remained with St. Osyth until the abbey’s 
dissolution in 1538. It was granted to Thomas 
Cromwell, earl of Essex, but reverted to the 
Crown on his forfeiture in 1540, and in 1541 was 
among other Essex properties granted for life to 
Anne of Cleves.” On Anne’s death in 1557 
Costed passed to Sir Antony Browne, who had 
previously bought the reversion.** It sub- 
sequently descended with the manor of South 
Weald. In 1788 the toal area of Costed was 656 a., 
including 284 a. of copyhold and 322 a. of 
freehold tenements, mostly in Brentwood town, 
41 a. of waste, and g a. ‘doubtful’; the manorial 
demesne was only 1? perches.”° 

The site of Costed manor house 1s not known. 
In 1788 the manor included Costed Hall, lying 
south of Gallows Green, and Bishop’s Hall at 
Pilgrims Hatch, but both were only copyholds.”® 

The manor of ROPERS or BROOK STREET 
or MARY GREEN lay in the south and south- 
west parts of the parish, extending into Great 
Warley and Upminster, and including outlying 
lands in’ Rainham. It probably took its name 
from the family of Henry Roper, pursuivant to 
Catherine of Aragon, who in 1514 had an estate in 
the area including the Place, later the Moat 
House.”’ John Heming died in 1643 holding the 
manor of Brook Street or Ropers; his heirs were 
his infant daughters Martha, Elizabeth, and 
Penelope.”* The estate seems later to have been 
divided into two parts, each claiming manorial 
status. The manor of Ropers or Mary Green was 
in 1700 conveyed to Henry Hall by Henry White 
and others.”*° That was apparently Little Ropers, 
which in 1768 belonged to Henry Hall of 
Hutton.*° The manor of Brook Street or Ropers 
was in 1716 conveyed to John How by Joshua 
Galliard and others.*! That was probably Great 
Ropers, which passed with the manor of Stondon 
Massey from John How (d. 1748) to his relative 
William Taylor (d. 1752).°% Ropers or Brook 
Street was sold in 1767 by Robert Phipps.** John 
Bucknall and his wife sold it in 1771 to John 
Hirst.*4 In 1788 the manor, belonging to James 
Hirst, comprised 84 a., including 68 a. of demesne 
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and 16 a. of freehold held by others.®® Captain 
John Hirst owned 78 a. in 1839.°® Ropers remained 
in the Hirst family until 1949, when the estate, 
then 89 a., was sold by Major G. F. R. Hirst to 
(Sir) George Chaplin.*’ 

Great Ropers manor house, Great Ropers 
Lane, was rebuilt in red brick in the later 18th 
century, and was extended during the roth. In 
the earlier 20th century a new house in Georgian 
style was built 100 m. to the south-east. The 
18th-century building was unoccupied in 1980. 

The manor of TILLINGHAM, which lay 
mainly in Childerditch, is treated under that 
parish.** 


ECONOMIC HISTORY.*® The two Domesday 
manors named as being in (South) Weald con- 
tained together 24 hides.*° They clearly did not 
account for the whole of the parish, and the later 
manorial history suggests that parts of South 
Weald were then included in Childerditch, 
Cranham, and possibly also in Corringham and 
South Ockendon.*! Waltham abbey’s manor of 
South Weald, probably representing the area 
round the parish church, was in 1086 being 
worked by 4 ploughteams, compared with 6 in 
1066, and contained woodland for 200 swine. 
There were 10 villeins, 6 bordars, and 3 serfs, 4 
‘beasts’, 25 swine (10 in 1066), and 65 sheep (25 
in 1066). There had evidently been a decline in 
arable and an increase in livestock, especially 
sheep. For Robert Gernon’s manor, later Calcott, 
it was stated only that there were 1 ploughteam, 
woodland for 40 swine, 1 villein, and 6 bordars. 
Those two small manors seem to have been no 
more than clearings in a district still largely 
forest. 

In the later 13th century South Weald lay 
within the bailiwick of Brentwood in the forest of 
Essex.’” It was excluded from the forest in 1301, 
but Wealdside, in the north-west corner of the 
parish, had the status of a forest purlieu, within 
which there were some restrictions on hunting 
the king’s game.*? In that area were ancient forest 
gates or ‘hatches’ to prevent cattle straying from 
the forest: Bawds Hatch, Bishop’s Hatch, Hou 
Hatch, and Pilgrims Hatch.** References to the 
repair of those gates occur as late as 1737.*° In the 
later 12th and the 13th century the Crown 
granted occasional licences to assart within the 
parish.*® Conveyances up to the mid 14th century 
often included woodland, notably one relating to 
Tillingham Hall, which manor in 1337 contained 
inter alia 200 a. of wood and 160 a. of heath, 
partly in South Weald.*” The ancient woodland 


E.R.O., D/DLa M6o. 
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was probably thickest along the northern uplands 
of the parish. In 1788 a total of 686 a. of common 
waste still survived, mainly at Wealdside, Bentley, 
and Pilgrims Hatch.** New grants of waste, 
through the manor court, were still being made in 
1788, and a further 400 a. were statutorily 
inclosed in 1812.1? Some common still remained, 
at Bentley and Pilgrims Hatch, in 1839, but most 
of it had disappeared by the 1870s.°° While most 
of the common wastes must once have been 
woodland, some, especially in the north-east, 
were ancient heath, containing rabbit warrens. A 
warren still survived at Bentley in 1839.°! 

There is no evidence of open-field agriculture 
in South Weald, and it is likely that most of the 
land, including that reclaimed from the forest, 
was always farmed in severalty. In the Middle 
Ages arable farming seems to have predominated; 
there was relatively little meadow or pasture 
except in the north-east.°? By the 16th century the 
proportion of pasture may have been increasing.*® 
Crop returns for 1801 listed 1,012 a. of cereals, 
mainly wheat and oats, and 161 a. of vegetables.*4 
If they were complete there were then well over 
3,000 a. of pasture, common, and woodland in 
the parish. During the earlier roth century 
considerable changes in land use took place 
under the vigorous Christopher T. Tower, lord 
of the manor 1810-67. Besides promoting the 
inclosure of 1812 he greatly enlarged his demesne 
by purchase, partly to enlarge Weald Hall park. 
Estimates of 1839, covering about three quarters 
of the parish, included 1,550 a. of arable, 1,798 a. 
of meadow or pasture, 109 a. of woodland, and 
306 a. of common, waste, and roads.°° 

In 1866 a total of 2,308 a. were returned as 
grassland and 1,599 a. as under crops. The 
equivalent figures for 1906 were 2,779 a. of grass 
and 1,050 a. of crops, and those for 1926 were 
2,413 a. of grass and 728 a. of crops. The loss of 
farmland between 1866 and 1926 was due mainly 
to the growth of Brentwood town. It coincided 
with a great decline in arable, but the amount of 
pasture was well maintained. The detailed 
returns of crops and livestock for the same period 
show a more complex pattern. In 1866 cereal 
returns totalled 975 a. mainly of wheat and 
barley, and those for vegetables, including 
animal food, 624 a. There were 142 cows and 167 
other cattle, 776 sheep, and 408 pigs. The 1906 
returns list 559 a. of cereals, mainly wheat and 
oats, 491 a. of vegetables and fruit, including 
animal food, 442 cows, 330 other cattle, 355 
sheep, 472 pigs, and 240 horses. By 1926 cereal 
returns had fallen to 303 a. mainly of wheat and 
oats, while vegetables and fruit including animal 
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food totalled 425 a., and there were 294 cows, 
368 other cattle, 263 sheep, 507 pigs, 174 horses, 
and 3,818 poultry.°® The returns indicate 
especially a decline in cereals and sheep farming 
and arise of dairying and stock breeding. During 
the 1870s and 1880s Collinson Hall was producing 
milk on a large scale at Dytchleys and Wealdside 
farms. His business, founded at Havering by his 
father of the same name, had by 1881 been 
incorporated as the Shorthorn Dairy Co., with 
2,000 a. on 15 farms in the Romford and Brent- 
wood area. In 1882 the company was sending 
over 40,000 gallons of milk to London each week. 
In the same year it held its first annual sale of 
stock, realizing £3,478. It ceased trading in 
South Weald by 1890.°? 

Since 1926 more farmland has been taken for 
housing, mainly at Pilgrims Hatch, and for the 
Brentwood bypass. In 1979 market gardening 
was expanding, and at least one farm, Calcott 
Hall, was doing a brisk ‘pick your own’ trade in 
soft fruit and vegetables.*® 

A windmill on South Weald manor was 
recorded in 1662.°° It may have been at Mill Hill, 
on Wealdside common, where a circular mound 
survived in the later 19th century. The mill had 
apparently disappeared by c. 1772, though a 
house on the common, called Weald Mill, existed 
in 1788.°° There was a windmill on Bawds manor 
in 1516.®! It may have been the forerunner of 
Bentley mill, recorded from c. 1722, which stood 
on the north side of Mores Lane.®? Bentley mill 
was a post mill until c. 1820, when the wooden 
structure was replaced by a brick tower mill. It 
was worked by the Moss family from c. 1800 until 
1884, when it was sold and dismantled.®* A water 
mill at Brook Street was recorded in 1687, and 
still existed c. 1775. It was on the stream beside 
the Moat House.*! Brook Street or Rush post mill 
was probably built c. 1778. It stood south of the 
road, opposite the present Vicarage Close. From 
1778 toc. 1851 it was worked by another family of 
Moss. It went out of use c. 1902.°° Warley post 
mill stood on the south side of Mascalls Lane 
near the Great Warley boundary. It was probably 
the mill on Ropers manor, recorded in 1788, and 
it certainly existed from 1799 to 1829.*° 

Nineteenth-century field names indicate the 
previous existence of brickfields south of Brook 
Street.°? A smithy in Brook Street was carried 
on by the Wingrave family from 1796 until 1964, 
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when it was acquired by J. P. Hensmans Ltd. It 
closed in 1974.°° Other industries are described 
below.® 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1273-4 Waltham 
abbey claimed the assizes of bread and ale, the 
returns of writs, free warren, and the right of 
gallows in South Weald.’ Court records survive 
for the manors of South Weald, Bawds, Calcott, 
and Costed. The court of Costed is treated 
elsewhere.’! For South Weald manor there is a 
fragmentary court roll of 1392,’? and acontinuous 
series of rolls and books runs from 1464 to 1921.7° 
Courts leet were held until 1827. They appointed 
two constables until c. 1700, when a third was 
added. From 1736 the constables were respon- 
sible severally for South Weald (or Weald End), 
the Uplands, and Brook Street. By then they 
were being appointed by the leet after nomina- 
tion in the parish vestry. If no leet was held the 
vestry made the appointments.’* Until the late 
17th century the leet appointed two aleconners. 
From the 16th century or earlier it appointed a 
varying number of officers to supervise the 
commons. They were called woodwards or 
common drivers, and from 1773 haywards. The 
appointment of two haywards continued until 
1812, when the Inclosure Act made them redun- 
dant. In the earlier 17th century the leet also 
appointed one, or sometimes two manorial 
swineherds. It was presented at the leet in 1750 
and 1753 that stocks were required at Brook 
Street. In 1754 the court ordered that they 
should be provided, but that had not been done 
by 1755. In 1793 the stocks near the church were 
said to be decayed. 

For Calcott manor there are court rolls from 
1405 to 1412, and rolls and books from 1470 to 
1921.*° Courts leet, which occasionally appointed 
constables and aleconners, were held until 1663, 
after which there were only courts baron. For 
Bawds manor there is a book recording courts 
baron from 1753 to 1855.’° 

The parish records include churchwardens’ 
accounts 1584-1718; vestry minutes 1732-1842; 
and overseers’ accounts and rates 1731-61.”’ 
Among other papers are several relating to the 
workhouse between 1813 and 1836.”° 

By the later 17th century Brentwood had 
become virtually independent for civil parochial 
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purposes. The South Weald parish vestry con- 
tinued to govern the whole parish for church 
purposes, and the rural area for civil purposes. 
‘General’ vestry meetings were held at Easter for 
the election of churchwardens, and occasionally 
at other times for church business, with a normal 
attendance ranging from 6 to 10. Between 1601 
and 1616 attempts were made to set up a ‘select’ 
vestry by election in the general vestry, but the 
scheme lapsed. In 1706 the general vestry resolved 
to petition the bishop for a select vestry, but that 
attempt also failed. ‘Particular’ vestry meetings 
were held monthly to regulate poor relief, with an 
attendance usually ranging from 4 to 6. Ralph 
Bridges, vicar 1713-58, attended regularly and 
sometimes wrote the minutes. Francis Wollaston, 
vicar 1794-1823, was also active in parish affairs. 
Samuel Smith (d. 1732), lord of the manor of 
South Weald, and his brother Hugh Smith (d. 
1745) attended regularly in person or by proxy. 
Christopher T. Tower (d. 1867) lord of the 
manor from 1810, usually attended. 

The general vestry appointed churchwardens, 
one for the village and one for Brentwood. The 
village warden was chosen in alternate years by 
the vicar and the parishioners. The Brentwood 
warden was chosen by the town, which also 
appointed a warden for St. Thomas’s chapel. A 
warden usually served for a year, but several 
remained longer, especially in the 18th century. 
There were two overseers of the poor, one 
nominated for South Weald village and one for 
Brook Street, selected from nominations at the 
particular vestry next after the Easter general 
vestry. ‘The overseers customarily divided the 
year, each being responsible for six months. Few 
overseers served continuously for more than a 
year. A woman served in 1748. From 1822 to 
1824, and from 1829 to 1835, there was a paid 
assistant overseer. The appointment of con- 
stables has already been mentioned. There were 
two surveyors of highways, one each for the 
Uplands and Brook Street. Minor officers 
included the clerk and the sexton, who in the 18th 
century shared the use of a small house in the 
churchyard. John Strutt was clerk from 1801 to 
1855. 

Separate rates were levied by the church- 
wardens, overseers, and surveyors, and some- 
times also by the constables. Each set of officers 
usually accounted separately, and balances were 
rarely transferred between them. The ancient 
custom relating to church rates is described 
below.”® 

By the 18th century South Weald was well 
provided with charities, including almshouses.®*° 
In 1740 a workhouse was opened in a rented 
building, probably the former White Horse 
inn.*! It was used until 1751, when a different 
house was taken. In the 19th century the work- 
house was a group of cottages in Brook Street.®” 
The vestry decided in 1801 that the poor in the 
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house should be put to spinning. The vicar, 
Francis Wollaston, provided wool and spinning 
wheels, and drew up detailed regulations for the 
work. Some spinning accounts survive for 1801.*? 
The enterprise was taken over in 1802 by a new 
workhouse master. The recorded number of 
workhouse inmates was never larger than 14. 
Out-relief continued after 1740, and increased 
after 1750. From 1749 the vestry was employing 
a succession of local doctors. A contract of 1806, 
with Dr. Samuel Butler of Brentwood, stipulated 
that he should attend the parish poor within 
7 miles of South Weald church, a radius that 
extended beyond Chipping Ongar, Romford, 
and Ingatestone.*? Pauper children were appren- 
ticed within the parish by household rota. 

In 1731 the annual cost of poor relief was £76. 
Between 1732 and 1741 it ranged between £100 
and £230. It reached £313 in 1742, but from 
1743 to, 1756 remained below £200. It rose to 
£415 in 1796, £650 in 1799, and to a peak of 
£1,176 in 1801. Between 1801 and 1817 it 
averaged £713.°° Until the 1790s costs were 
much higher than in Grays Thurrock and West 
Thurrock, places in the same hundred of similar 
population.®*® After 1800 South Weald’s costs 
remained higher than West Thurrock’s, but were 
outstripped by those of Grays Thurrock. In 1835 
South Weald became part of Billericay poor law 
union. In 1934 it was included in the enlarged 
urban district of Brentwood.*’ 


PUBLIC SERVICES. See under Brentwood.*® 


CHURCHES. The ancient parish church, which 
was built by c. 1150, originally belonged to the 
manor of South Weald. Between 1244 and 1254 
the bishop of London licensed Waltham abbey, 
to which the manor then belonged, to appropriate 
the rectory, and at the same time ordained a 
vicarage. In 1275 a later bishop reserved to 
himself and his successors the advowson of the 
vicarage, and set out in detail the rights and 
obligations of the vicar.*® Since then the advowson 
has always been held by the bishop of the 
diocese. The rectory continued to descend with 
the manor, and on the dissolution of Waltham 
abbey in 1540 it thus passed to a lay impropriator. 

In 1254 the rectory was valued at 30 marks and 
the vicarage at 10 marks.®® The ordination of 
1275 provided that the vicar should have a house 
and 12 a. of glebe, the tithes of the demesne of 
Stratford abbey, i.e. the manor of Calcott, and all 
tithes in the rest of the parish except those of 
corn. The vicarage was valued at £4 13s. 4d. in 
12901, £26 13s. 4d. in 1535, £130 in 1650, ana 
£300 in 1788.°! In 1839 the impropriator’s tithes 
were commuted for £215 and those of the vicar 
for £685.°2 Under the award the parish was 
divided into two districts, one assigned to the 
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vicar, the other to the impropriator, Charles 
T. Tower. The vicar’s district comprised 2,950 a. 
in the north, south, and east, including Brent- 
wood hamlet. The vicar owned all tithes there, 
great and small, except the small tithes on the 
Boyles estate, which in 1805 had been bought by 
the freeholder. The impropriator’s district, lying 
around Weald Hall, in the west, comprised 2,100 
a., including 1,287 a. belonging to C. T. Tower 
himself, on which the tithes were declared to be 
extinguished. Tower owned the great and small 
tithes from all the other lands in his district 
except the tithes from the vicarial glebe, which 
lay near the church, and the small tithes from the 
remainder of the Boyles estate. 

The tithe provisions of 1839 were very different 
from those.of 1275, especially in relation to 
Calcott, which in 1275 had been assigned to the 
vicar, but in 1839 was part of the tithe-free 
demesne of the impropriator. The tithe award 
had been partly anticipated by temporary com- 
mutations going back as early as the 1780s,°? and 
by the inclosure award following an Act of 1812, 
which had assigned all the tithes of Brentwood 
hamlet to the vicar.®* 

‘The Vicarage house was rebuilt shortly before 
1640.*° A new Vicarage was built of brick in 1718 
by Ralph Bridges, vicar 1713-58, who spent 
£800 on the house and gardens.*® It was in 
Vicarage (now Wigley Bush) Lane.®’? In 1825 
another Vicarage was built in the same lane, west 
of the previous house, by the vicar, Charles Belli, 
from designs by Henry Hakewill.®* Belliestimated 
in 1832 that the work, then almost finished, had 
cost £6,650, including £5,720 from his own 
pocket, ‘a fearful result’.°® That house, a large, 
brick building with the date above the front door, 
is now called the Old Vicarage; a new one was 
built c. 1926 nearer the village in Vicarage Lane. 
In 1839 there were 18 a. of glebe.? By an 
agreement of 1869 between the vicar and the lord 
of the manor 20 a. were added to the glebe in 
exchange for tithe rents.* 

The names of three early 13th-century rectors 
have been recorded, as well as vicars from 1272. 
Edmund Coningsburgh, vicar 1450-1, was later 
archbishop of Armagh (Irel.).*° Thomas Wood, 
vicar 1543-58, was one of the accusers of William 
Hunter, burnt for heresy at Brentwood in 1555.°® 
George Otway, vicar from 1559 until his depriva- 
tion in 1560, was the first master of Brentwood 
school, 1558-70.’ Samuel Baker (d. 16602), 
instituted in 1640, was already a canon of Canter- 
bury. He had formerly been a popular puritan 
preacher, but in 1643 he was sequestrated from 
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all his livings.’ He had four successors before 
1662, the last of whom, William Rathband, 
1659-62, was ejected for nonconformity.? 

Samuel Horsley, vicar 1782-94, was bishop of 
St. David’s from 1788, and later successively 
bishop of Rochester, and of St. Asaph.' Francis 
J. H. Wollaston, natural philosopher, was vicar 
1794-1823.'! During his incumbency he held 
other positions, including those of Jacksonian 
professor at Cambridge, and archdeacon of 
Essex, but he continued to live at South Weald. 
Charles Belli, vicar 1823-76, built Bentley 
church and the schools in the village and Crescent 
Road, as well as the Vicarage, and restored the 
parish church.!2 Duncan Fraser, vicar 1876- 
1912, published materials for the history of the 
parish.!* 

The church of ST. PETER, Weald Road, was 
partly rebuilt in 1868. It consists of chancel, 
nave, organ chamber, south chapel, south aisle 
and porch, and west tower.!4 The walls are of flint 
rubble with stone dressings. The massive tower 
is of ashlar. 

The 12th-century church had chancel and 
nave. In the mid 13th century the chancel was 
rebuilt and lengthened, and a north aisle added. 
The aisle was rebuilt in the 15th century. The 
tower was built at the beginning of the 16th 
century, with the aid of a church rate and 
bequests.!® A description of the church, published 
in 1856, gives its dimensions, and mentions the 
remains of the rood screen, part of which had 
been made into pews.'® At that period the church, 
though said to be picturesque and ‘a favourite 
with county historians’, had ‘a dilapidated air’.!’ 
In 1868 a major restoration and rebuilding, 
designed by S.S. Teulon, changed the plan of the 
church. The north aisle was demolished and a 
new nave, chancel, and organ chamber were built 
in its place. The old nave and chancel became the 
south aisle and chapel, the arcade between nave 
and aisle being reconstructed on the 13th-century 
plan, the whole building was reroofed, and a 
south porch added. The top stage of the tower 
was also rebuilt.1* Some of the old masonry was 
incorporated in the new nave and chancel. The 
south aisle, though heavily restored, retained the 
mid-12th-century south doorway with chevron 
ornament. The 1868 restoration also swept away 
most of the old furnishings of the church, includ- 
ing the west gallery, the three-decker pulpit, and 
the pews. 

The church has six bells, mostly of the 17th 
and 18th centuries.!® The church plate includes a 
cup and paten of 1564 and a cup of 1635, all of 
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silver gilt.2° The polygonal font is dated 1662. 
The west window in the tower contains two 
panels of late 15th-century glass, probably 
Flemish. 

When the church was restored in 1868 many of 
the monuments were destroyed, including the 
altar tomb of Sir Anthony Browne (d. 1567), of 
which only the top slab, with a fragment of the 
brass, remains.?!_ During the incumbency 
of Duncan Fraser some of the brasses were 
recovered.” Three others, having been in private 
hands, were given to Noak Hill church, but 
those, including the brass of Arthur Crafford (d. 
1606), were restored to South Weald in 1933.”° In 
the south chapel is a large monument to Hugh 
Smith (d. 1745), lord of the manor. 

By ancient custom Brentwood hamlet paid 
two fifths of the church rate and South Weald 
village three fifths. In 1706 the men of Brentwood 
complained that they were distressed by declining 
trade, and it was therefore agreed that in future 
they should be assessed strictly on their rateable 
values, subject only to a payment of 2d. a year in 
recognition of custom.”4 

It is suggested above that Wealdcote House, 
Wigley Bush Lane, may have been a 16th- 
century church house.”® 

Brook Street hospital, which has been treated 
in an earlier volume,”® was in existence by 1201.?’ 
‘Three names can be added to the list of masters: 
John de Flete, who resigned in 1341,” Alexander 
of Ongar, fl. c. 1366,7® and John Yonge, fl. 1507.°° 
The building stood at the corner of Brook Street 
and Spital Lane.*! Remains of it were still visible 
in the 18th century.*” 

Brentwood chapel, built in 1221, and the 
forerunner of the parish church there, is treated 
below.®? About the same time Waltham abbey 
was licensed to build a chapel within the court of 
the manor of South Weald, and a little later, to 
make a chantry there.?4 No more is known of that 
chapel. 

The chapel of Our Lady at Redcrosse was built 
c. 1500 by John Andrew, who placed there an 
image of Our Lady which he had bought from the 
rector of Shenfield. Redcrosse was on London 
Road near Honeypot Lane, and Andrew may 
have hoped to attract offerings from travellers. 
When no worshippers came he converted the 
building into a school, but that had closed by 
1519, when he made his will.*° 

The church of ST. PAUL, Bentley, Mores 
Lane, was opened in 1880 as a chapel of ease to 
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serve the north end of the parish.?*® The vicar, 
Charles Belli, gave £20,000, and Octavius Coope, 
M.P., of Rochetts £2,000, to build and endow it, 
while the site, on Bentley common, was given by 
Christopher J. H. Tower of Weald Hall.?’ A 
separate parish was formed in 1951, the advowson 
of the vicarage being vested in the bishop.** In 
1956 part of Bentley, containing the new housing 
estates at Pilgrims Hatch, was transferred to 
Brentwood parish.?® The church, designed by 
Ernest Lee in the Early English style, stands 
beside a wood near Navestock Side. It has five 
bells.4° The plate includes a cup and paten of 
1879 and a flagon of 1880, all of silver.*! 

The parish of Christ Church, Warley, formed 
in 1855 to serve the developing area near 
Brentwood station, took in part of South Weald 
parish.*? 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. See under Brent- 


wood.*? 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. See 


under Brentwood.*4 


EDUCATION.*® In 1559 a schoolmaster at 
Brook Street was accused of failing to bring his 
pupils to church.*® In 1726 twelve children were 
being taught to read at the expense of the vicar 
Ralph Bridges.’ St. Peter’s Church of England 
primary school, Wigley Bush (formerly Vicarage) 
Lane, seems to have originated in the Sunday 
school for 20 to 25 pupils, and the school of 
industry for 32 which existed in 1807. At that 
time many children went to Brentwood schools, 
and there were three other day schools in South 
Weald*® which seem to have survived until 1839 
or later. In 1818 the parish clerk was appointed 
master of the day and Sunday school, his salary 
being paid by the vicar. A separate charity school 
for 18 girls, listed in 1818 and 1825, seems to have 
been merged with the church school by 1839.*° 
In 1846 the school, which had 120 children and 
included a teacher’s house, was supported by fees 
and subscriptions.®® In 1856 the vicar, Charles 
Belli, gave land opposite the church and £1,000 
endowment for a National school with 124 places, 
which he built to the designs of S. S. Teulon in 
Elizabethan style.®! The school received annual 
government grants from 1873. Day attendance 
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increased from 54 in 1873 to 96 in 1893. An 
evening school was held between 1878 and 1881.°? 
In 1898 the school was enlarged for 26 infants.*? 
It was reorganized in 1936 for juniors and infants 
and was granted Aided status in 1948.°4 A new 
school was built in two phases in 1957 and 1960, 
opposite the almshouses. It was enlarged in 
1968.°° 

St. Paul’s Church of England primary school, 
Ashwells Road.°** In 1864 Henry Moss of Bentley 
conveyed to trustees a newly built school on 
Bentley common, as a church school for the poor 
of South Weald and adjoining parishes.*’ In 1890 
the attendance was 116.°8 From 1893, when an 
infant room was added, the school received 
annual government grants.°® It was badly 
damaged by fire in 1922, and was rebuilt for 150 
in 1923.°° In 1936 it was reorganized for juniors 
and infants. The school was overcrowded from 
1944 until 1950 when Pilgrims Hatch primary 
school was opened.*! St. Paul’s was granted 
Aided status in 1953.°” It was enlarged in 1958 
and 1974.°8 

Crescent Road county infant school was 
founded in 1875, when the vicar, Charles Belli, 
and Octavius Coope of Rochetts, built a church 
school for 118 infants on land given by Belli, to 
avoid the formation of a school board. The trust 
deed required the parish to maintain the school 
and repair the building.** The school received 
annual government grants from 1876.® It was 
managed in connexion with Christ Church 
National school, Great Warley.*®® In 1913 the 
county council bought Crescent Road school and 
enlarged it for 186.’ 

Junction Road county junior school originated 
in 1904, when infants were transferred from 
Crescent Road school to a temporary council 
school at the Parochial Hall, Junction Road. In 
1906 girls from Brentwood National school were 
also transferred to the temporary school. In 1908 
South Weald council school opened in new 
buildings in Junction Road for 250 mixed and 
infant children.** It was reorganized in 1936 asa 
junior school.°®® 

Pilgrims Hatch county junior and infant 
schools, Larchwood Gardens, opened in 1950 as 
a primary school for the Bishop’s Hall estate. In 
1955 new buildings for juniors were opened on an 
adjoining site, and the school was reorganized as 
separate junior and infant schools.”° 

In 1891 South Weald parochial committee for 
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technical education was formed. It provided 
classes at Bentley and Brook Street.”! 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. Pilgrims Hall academy, a 
commercial boarding school for about 60 children 
from 8 to 16, existed c. 1839-60.’” Gilstead Hall 
academy was listed in directories in the 1860s, 
Serpents Hall preparatory school from 1866 to 
1878, and Brook House girls’ school from 1874 to 
1902. Margaret Parlby kept a girls’ school in 
Brook Street from c. 1874 to c. 1894." 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.” The Browne 
and Wingrave almshouses, Wigley Bush Lane, 
originated in 1563, when Sir Antony Browne 
and his wife Joan drafted a deed conveying to the 
master and wardens of Brentwood school three 
cottages, containing five dwellings in South 
Weald, for the use of three poor men and two 
poor women of the parish, nominated by the 
tenant of South Weald manor. If there were no 
candidates from South Weald, residents of 
White Roding were eligible. The almshouses 
were to be maintained out of Brentwood school’s 
endowments. The deed was not executed and was 
thus void in law, but the almshouses were estab- 
lished by Browne’s will, proved 1567, and statutes 
of 1622 regulated their management in accor- 
dance with the draft deed. The almsfolk were 
required to attend the parish church thrice 
weekly. Each was to receive annually £2 and a 
ros. gown. In 1788 two of the almshouses were 
opposite Weald Hall and the other three in 
Wigley Bush Lane.’> Three of them had been 
rebuilt in the 1770s by the lord of the manor, 
Thomas Tower. An Act of 1851 annulled the 
statutes of 1622, and provided that there should 
be 10 houses, for 5 men and 5 women resident 
within 3 miles of Brentwood school, who were to 
receive annual pensions of {20 and medical 
care.”® In 1854 ten new almshouses, designed by 
S. S. Teulon in Elizabethan style, were built in 
Wigley Bush Lane.’’? A Scheme of 1875 required 
the appointment of a matron and a superinten- 
dent, chosen from the almsfolk, and of a part- 
time doctor. 

William Wingrave, by his will proved 1909, 
gave the residue of his estate in trust to build two 
almshouses adjoining those of Browne. After the 
death of his widow in 1932 the sum of £525 was 
received, but that was insufficient for the purposes 
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of the bequest, and the money was kept in trust. 
Catherine Deltour (d. 1963) gave a quarter 
(£4,000) of her residuary estate for the benefit 
of the almshouses and almsfolk. In 1966 the 
Wingrave and Deltour bequests, with grants 
from Brentwood U.D.C., were used to build two 
houses next to Browne’s almshouses, on land 
given by C. T. Tower.** The Browne and 
Wingrave almshouses are regulated by a Scheme 
of 1968, under which the almsfolk may be asked 
to pay limited rents. 

Humphrey Waller, by will dated 1601, gave a 
cottage at Aveley in trust for the poor of South 
Weald. By 1824 the £6 rent was being given in 
bread, coal, potatoes, or cash, two fifths in 
Brentwood and three fifths in Brook Street. In 
1919 the income was £15 12s. It was accumulated 
for repairs until 1925, when the tenants refused 
to pay rent. The cottage was sold in 1931 for 
£350, which was later converted to £260 stock. 
By 1896 Waller’s charity, with those of Gittens, 
John Wright, and Jefferson (below), were being 
distributed in bread at Pilgrims Hatch, Brook 
Street, and Christ Church, Great Warley. A 
Scheme of 1930 assigned them for the general 
benefit of the sick and poor, and for pensions for 
the aged poor, within South Weald ancient 
parish. In 1978 the annual income from the 
charities of Waller, Gittens, and Jefferson 
was £19. 

John Wright of Brook Steet in 1602 gave a £2 
rent charge from a house at Halstead for the poor 
of the Uplands and Brentwood in proportions of 
two thirds and one third. The rent charge was 
paid until 1923, when the tenant defaulted. In 


1931 the clerk to the trustees himself paid £14 in 
respect of arrears, but in 1939 the Charity 
Commission ruled that the rent charge was 
barred by the Real Property Limitation Acts. 

Nicholas Lounde, vicar 1593-1611,’® on his 
resignation gave a rent charge and 6 a. at Coxtie 
Green for the poor of the Uplands. The charity 
had been lost by c. 1760. 

George Gittens, by will proved 1712, gave a 
cottage at South Weald for the payment of 
12d. each to 30 poor of South Weald and Brook 
Street. It was stated in 1824 that the house had 
for many years been occupied rent free by a 
large, poor family. In 1930 the income was £8 
from a cottage at Crow Green. The cottage was 
sold in 1935 for £165, which was converted to 
£140 stock. 

Mrs. Sarah Wright of Whitechapel (Mdx.), by 
codicil to her will dated 1754, gave £100 in trust 
to pay 5s. doles to the poor of South Weald 
annually on 23 April. In the period 1974-8 the 
income of £2.64 was distributed along with 
Hirst’s charity.®° 

William Jefferson, by will of 1822, gave £100 
stock to provide bread for the poor of South 
Weald annually on Christmas day and 19 January. 
It was at first restricted to the poor of the 
Uplands, because that was thought to have been 
the donor’s intention, but later it was given 
according to the will. 

Frederick Hirst of Great Ropers, by will 
proved 1898, gave £500 in trust for the sick poor 
in connexion with South Weald church and 
Christ Church, Great Warley. In 1964 the 
income of £7 8s. was distributed to 11 persons. 


BRENTWOOD 


The ‘hamlet’, later parish and urban district, of 
Brentwood extended eastwards from Honeypot 
Lane to Ongar Road and Ingrave Road, and 
southwards from Green Lane to the junction of 
King’s Road and Warley Hill. It originally 
comprised 459 a.°! A detached part of South 
Weald parish situated north of Weald Road and 
containing I a. was merged in Brentwood in 
L553." 

Brentwood (‘the burnt wood’) seems to have 
originated in the later 12th century as a forest 
clearing. St. Osyth’s abbey, lord of the manor of 
Costed, was licensed c. 1180 to assart 40 a. at 
Brentwood, in 1221 to build a chapel there, and 
in 1227 to hold a market and fair.8? The new 
township, occupying the highest ground in the 
parish, lay at the junction of the main London- 
Colchester road with the Ongar-Tilbury road. 
Its growth may have been stimulated by the cult 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, to whom Brentwood 
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chapel was dedicated: Pilgrims Hatch, in South 
Weald, was probably named from pilgrims on 
their way there.*4 It is likely, however, that 
Brentwood’s development was due chiefly to its 
main road position, its market, and its convenient 
location as an administrative centre. 

The inns and the market are discussed below. 
Peace sessions were held at Brentwood in the 
period 1377-9.°° In 1381 Robert Bealknap, justice 
of Common Pleas, was sent there in an attempt to 
put down the Peasants’ Revolt, and in 1389 the 
court of King’s Bench was held in the town.*® 
The assizes and county quarter sessions some- 
times met there in the 16th and 17th centuries.®” 
The archdeacon’s court was also held in the town 
occasionally in the 16th century.** In 1594 Brent- 
wood was the meeting-place of a division of the 
county including Barstable, Becontree, and 
Chafford hundreds.*® 

Brentwood was the most populous place in the 
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hundred in 1523, with 98 men assessed to the lay 
subsidy, in 1670, with 135 houses, and in 1801, 
with a population of 1,007.°° The chapelry had 
2,362 inhabitants in 1841, rising to 4,653 in 1881, 
not including those in the suburban fringes of 
South Weald and Shenfield. The population of 
the urban district rose slowly to 7,208 in 1931.°! 
As enlarged in 1934 it had a population of about 
24,000, increasing to 29,897 in 1951, 49,242 in 
1961, and an estimated 73,500 in 1979.” 

Medieval Brentwood was probably confined to 
the western half of High Street, and Back, later 
Hart Street.°* The market-place was at the 
eastern end of Back Street.** By the end of the 
16th century the town had begun to creep 
eastwards along High Street, while Brentwood 
school had been built round the corner in Ingrave 
Road. A writer commented in 1768 that as 
Brentwood ‘is at so small distance from the 
capital, it affords an agreeable retirement to 
several citizens, upon which it is lately much 
improved in buildings.’®» By 1788 High Street 
was built up almost continuously, and the town 
was spreading westwards into London Road, and 
eastwards over the parish boundary into Shen- 
field Road. South of High Street there had been 
building in Webbs and Love Lanes (later Copt- 
fold Road and Crown Street), in Offins Alley 
(later South Street), and in Warley East Lane 
(later King’s Road). North of High Street there 
were houses in Weald Lane (later Weald Road), 
in Back Lane (later Western and North Roads), 
and in Gallows Green Lane (later Ongar Road). 
The remainder of the hamlet was still farmland. 
White Post (later Honeypot) Lane, Green Lane, 
Beggars Lane (later Park Road), and White Hart 
Lane already existed. Gallows Green was an 
open space at the junction of Doddinghurst Road 
and Gallows Green Lane.*® The built-up area did 
not greatly increase between 1788 and 1839, so 
that here, as at Grays, the increasing population 
was crowded into the old town.®’ At that period 
Brentwood had a busy coaching trade, but the 
market had ceased, and the buildings were said in 
1803 to be ‘mostly irregular and mean’.** 

The second chapel of St. Thomas (1835) was 
built on a nursery garden south of High Street, 
reached by a path on the line of the later St. 
Thomas’s Road, originally gated at the town 
end.®® With the opening of the railway in 1840 the 
town immediately expanded farther southwards, 
towards the station. By 1844 Queen’s and New 
Roads had been laid out, and by 1848 a steam mill 
and 100 new houses had been built.1 Gresham 
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Road and Rose Valley were made soon after.” 
Growth south of the railway was stimulated by 
the opening of the Essex Regiment barracks 
(1843) and the Essex Lunatic asylum, later 
Warley hospital (1853).* Crescent Road was laid 
out c. 1859.1 Cromwell and Junction Roads, the 
Chace (later Myrtle Road and Warley Mount), 
and Essex Street (later Great Eastern Road) all 
existed in 1866.° By 1866 the town had also begun 
to extend northwards down Ongar Road, where a 
large engineering works had recently been 
opened, and westwards down London Road.® 

In 1876 Brentwood was said to have ‘a clean, 
quiet, well-to-do and rather more ‘“‘genteel”’ look 
than is common in Essex towns. The suburbs are 
pretty and pleasant.’’ A visitor in 1881 saw much 
new building and thought that business must be 
thriving.® At that time the Warley Mount estate 
was being laid out on 60 a. east of Warley Hill, 
near Brentwood station.® Local developers had 
railway commuters much in mind. When houses 
at Warley were put up for sale in 1884 the 
vendors reported that the Great Eastern Railway 
was thinking of reducing season ticket rates, and 
was planning a branch to Southend.!? That 
branch,!' though important for Brentwood’s 
future, had little immediate effect. The Warley 
Mount estate was still unfinished in 1914,!" and 
other developments, up to that time, were on a 
small scale. In Westbury Road, at the west end of 
the town, a few houses were built before 1900, 
and most of the others by 1914. In Ongar Road 
building had by c. 1900 spread north down to the 
Robin Hood, and Kimpton Avenue had been laid 
out. Robin Hood Road dates from 1910. Western 
Avenue, linking High Street and Ongar Road, 
was built c. 1920, and King’s Chase, off King’s 
Road, c. 1935./* During the same period many 
large houses were built in Priests Lane and 
Worrin Road, Shenfield. 

Since 1945 there has been suburban building 
on all sides of the town.'* Land was sometimes 
found by redeveloping the sites of large 19th- 
century houses, as in London Road and at 
Warley. At Shenfield and Hutton the electrifica- 
tion of the railway to London was followed by 
much new building. The demand for houses was 
also stimulated by the opening in 1964 of the 
Ford Motor Co.’s central offices at Warley. 

Before the coming of the railways Brentwood’s 
communications with the outside world depended 
mainly on the London-—Colchester road, that part 
of which was maintained by the Middlesex and 
Essex turnpike trust.'® In 1764 a coach plying 
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between London and Ipswich called at the White 
Hart.!’ In 1791 there were three daily coach 
services, and a wagon service four times a week, 
between Brentwood and London.'® In 1839 
coaches were passing through the town almost 
every hour, to or from London, Chelmsford, 
Southend, Ipswich, Norwich, and Bury St. 
Edmunds.’® The Eastern Counties railway from 
London via Romford was opened to Brentwood 
in 1840, and extended to Colchester in 1843.7 A 
branch to Southend was opened in 1889, with a 
junction and station at Shenfield.*! In 1933 two 
additional tracks were laid between Gidea Park 
and Shenfield, and Brentwood station was recon- 
structed.2?”. The Shenfield-London line was 
electrified in 1949.73 Local omnibus services 
were opened in 1920 by the National Steam 
ar 'Co.** 

There was a post office at Brentwood from the 
early 17th century.” In 1793 letters to London 
were despatched at 5 a.m., and those from 
London arrived within the day; the postage was 
4d."* By 1813 there was a postal service between 
Brentwood and Maldon.”’ A mail cart service to 
Chipping Ongar was started in 1855.78 The post 
office was at the Crown inn in 1793.”° In the 19th 
century it was opposite the Chequers inn, and 
later at no. 109 High Street. A new office, built on 
the south side of High Street c. 1892, was rebuilt 
on the same site between 1938 and 1941.99 A 
telegraph service was established in 1872, and a 
post office telephone exchange in 1899.%! A 
permanent exchange, built in Queen’s Road in 
1932, served until 1973, when a five-storey 
automatic exchange was opened in Ongar 
Road.*” 

A few medieval buildings survived in 1980 at 
the western end of High Street.** Apart from the 
remains of St. Thomas’s chapel* all are timber 
framed. No. 65, on the north side, has behind the 
gable four bays of 15th-century structure, com- 
plete above first-floor level, with a crown-post 
roof and two original windows. It was restored in 
1974.*° Also on the north side is the White Hart.*® 
On the south side nos. 60, 62, and 64 form a house 
built early in the 15th century, possibly with a 
central hall and cross wings. The passage between 
nos. 60 and 62 has an original doorway.*”’ Great 
Stompfords Farm, Hart Street, a 15th-century 
house which in its later years was divided into 


7 FR. xxv. 80-1. 

18 Universal Brit. Dir. (1791), i. 531. 

19 Pigot’s Dir. Essex (1839). 

20 E. Carter, Hist. Geog. Brit. Rlys. 63. 

21 Tbid. 471; Strat. Expr. 5 Jan. 1889. 

22 Inf. from Brit. Rail; Railway Mag. Mar. 1934, 204-5. 

23 Personal knowledge. 

24 Brent. Gaz. 17 Jan., 21 Feb. 1920. 

SweActs of .G. 1625-0, 162; Cal. SP. Dom. 1637, 331; 
G.P.O., P. Hall, English Letter Bk. 1672-6, 305, 310, 464, 
486; Gen. Accounts, 1684 sqq. 

26 Cary’s English Atlas (1793). 

27 G.P.O. Map, ‘Mr. Western’s District’ (1813) (copy at 
PeR.O.). 

Bova... Essex, tv. 158. 

29 Universal Brit. Dir. ii. 355. 

80 Larkin, ‘More Fireside Talks’, 60, 116; inf. from G.P.O. 
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81 Inf. from G.P.O., Recs. Dept. 

82 Brentwood Goes STD (Souvenir 1973). 

83 The following accounts of buildings are partly based on 
Dept. Environment, List of Bdgs. of Special Archit. or Historic 
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cottages, was demolished c. 1970 to make a car 
park.*§ 

No. 114 High Street is a 16th-century timber- 
framed building refronted in the 19th century. 
Among other 16th-century buildings in High 
Street, no longer surviving, were the Chequers 
inn,®? and a timber-framed shop 100 yd. east of 
the White Hart (north side).*° Nos. 72 and 74 
High Street, demolished before 1960, had cellars 
of the later 16th or earlier 17th century.’! The 
Old Big School, Brentwood school, Ingrave 
Road, dates from c. 1568, and Mitre House, 
Shenfield Road, now also part of the school, from 
c. 1600.42 Nos. 108, 110, and 1r1oa High Street 
form a 17th-century timber-framed house, 
refronted c. 1800. No. 63 High Street has a 17th- 
century upper storey rebuilt in 1974. Old House, 
Shenfield Road, is on the Shenfield side of the 
parish boundary. The eastern part, originally 
timber framed, and probably of the later 17th 
century, was refronted in brick in the early 18th 
century. The western part, also in brick, is of the 
later 18th century.*® 

Buildings erected in the town in the 18th 
century were usually of red brick. Those sur- 
viving in High Street include nos. 12, 44, 129, 
and 129A. Barnards and School House, Ingrave 
Road, Roden House, Shenfield Road, and 
Middleton Hall, Middleton Hall Lane, are all 
part of Brentwood school.*4 The Hermitage, 
Shenfield Road, which was in Shenfield parish, 
was built or rebuilt c. 1800. The Gardeners 
Arms, Hart Street, was built c. 1760. Nos. 125 
and 149 High Street were 18th-century buildings 
existing in 1955, but later rebuilt. 

Brentwood’s 19th-century buildings include 
the parish church in St. Thomas’s Road, and the 
Roman Catholic cathedral in Ingrave Road.* In 
High Street are the former maltings;*® in Queen’s 
Road, nos. 2 and 4, built c. 1805, and 1, 3, 5,and7 
(c. 1840); in Crown Street nos. 55 and 57 (c. 
1860); and in Western Road Western Lodge and 
Western House (c. 1830). Among working-class 
dwellings of the later rgth century are the red- 
brick terraces in North Road Avenue.*’ 

In 1686 Brentwood’s inns were estimated to 
provide 110 beds and stabling for 183 horses.*® 
There were 11 inns in the town in 1788.*° Of 
those the Robin Hood, later Robin Hood and 
Little John, was in Ongar Road, where it survives 
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in modern buildings. The other ro inns were 
all in High Street. The Crown adjoined St. 
‘Thomas’s chapel to the west. It has been traced 
back certainly to the 16th century, and was 
probably older, fora17th-century writer reported 
seeing documents proving that it had been an inn 
for 300 years. In 1797 the Crown kept 3 post 
chaises and 13 post horses. It seems to have 
closed shortly before 1818. The remains of its 
buildings had been demolished by 1927.°° The 
Marquis of Granby was on the north side of the 
street, about 100 yd. east of Weald Road. It had 
closed by 1829.°! The George, later George and 
Dragon, was on the eastern corner of High Street 
and the present Crown Street. It already existed 
in 1407, and traded until c. 1906. The building, 
demolished c. 1970, was timber framed, probably 
dating from the late 15th century.** The 
Chequers, adjoining St. TThomas’s chapel to the 
east, traded from 1769 or earlier until c. 1937. It 
was a timber-framed building of the later 16th 
century, with two original internal doorways. It 
was demolished by 1939, when new shops were 
built on the site by Burton the tailor.®* The Bell 
was on the south side of High Street near King’s 
Road. It was recorded from 1454, when its sign 
was repainted. It ceased trading c. 1951 and was 
demolished c. 1970.°4 The Ship, later the York- 
shire Grey, was on the north side of the street 
near the corner of Ongar Road. It traded until 
bs HOO 

Four of the High Street inns listed in 1788 
are still trading. The White Hart, Brentwood’s 
leading inn, retains a 16th-century carriage 
entrance leading to a coaching yard. The NW. 
wing, built c. 1500 or earlier, has a jettied upper 
storey, formerly an open gallery. In the roth 
century the south, street front was extended 
eastwards, and a new NE. wing was built behind 
it. Another 19th-century range connects the NE. 
and NW. wings. The street front was rebuilt in 
Georgian style in the earlier 2oth century.*® In 
the 19th century the White Hart kept 50 coach 
horses and 15 post horses.*’ In 1848 it housed the 
excise office, and petty sessions were held there.*® 
The Lion and Lamb, the Swan, and the White 
Horse all have modern buildings. The Lion and 
Lamb may have been identical with the Lamb, 
mentioned in 1581,°® and has certainly traded 
since 1700.°° The Swan was previously the Gun, 
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listed in 1769 and 1779.°! There was an earlier 
Swan in the 16th century.®* The White Horse 
was recorded from 1742.%% 

The King’s Head, on the western corner of 
Crown Street and High Street, was named in 
1788 as a former inn.** It was reopened by 1826, 
and traded until c. 1971.®° When it was rebuilt c. 
1896 a local historian noted that the old structure 
was of great age, and that the cellar was made of 
blocks of solid chalk.®® 

Brentwood Assize House, High Street, was 
built under a deed of 1579 which empowered 25 
local trustees to buy a site on the south side of the 
street near the flesh shambles.®’ In 1698 Brent- 
wood vestry levied a rate to repair the house.®* 
When further repairs were needed in 1712 part of 
the cost was met by the county.® In the same year 
the ground floor was let as shops.” In 1788 the 
building was used as dwellings, shops, and a 
slaughterhouse.’! There are references to the 
appointment of new trustees in 1797 and 1830.” 
In 1860 the house, which had become dangerously 
dilapidated, was demolished. Under a Charity 
Commission scheme of 1860 the rents from the 
site were to be applied to the general improve- 
ment of the town.*? The Assize House was a three- 
gabled building, timber framed and plastered, 
with carved bargeboards to the gables.”4 

Brentwood Town Hall, High Street, was built 
in 1864 by a company to which the parish vestry 
had granted a 99-year lease of the Assize House 
site. It was a brick building with a projecting and 
illuminated clock, containing a large hall, com- 
mittee and reading rooms.”° It was demolished in 
1963, and the Town Hall Co., under a new lease 
granted by Brentwood U.D.C., developed the 
site with new shops and offices, which lie west of 
Crown Street, backing on Hart Street.”® 

Brentwood County Court, New Road, was 
built c. 1848 of grey brick, with the royal arms on 
the front.’” The first police station was built in 
Coptfold Road in 1844.78 A new station was built 
in London Road in 1937.’* The old station 
became the branch county library. Shoreditch 
agricultural and industrial school, London Road, 
was opened in 1854 for 300 workhouse children 
of St. Leonard’s parish, Shoreditch (Lond.). In 
1877 it came under the new school district of 
Shoreditch and Hackney. When the district was 
dissolved in 1885 Hackney union took over the 
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school, which continued as a branch institution, 
with a separate infant school, until 1930.°° In 
1894, in a notorious case, a master at the school 
was imprisoned for cruelty to the children.*! The 
building survived in 1980 as St. Faith’s hospital.*? 
The London school board’s industrial school, 
Rose Valley, was opened in 1874 and closed in 
1902.°* The buildings were later used for many 
years by Joseph Hibbard & Sons, auctioneers.** 
St. Charles Roman Catholic workhouse school 
for boys, Weald Road, was founded by West- 
minster diocese in 1886, under the management 
of the Brothers of Mercy, who were succeeded c. 
1900 by the Sisters of Charity, and in 1936 by the 
Irish Christian Brothers. The school was closed 
in 1954.°° St. Charles youth treatment centre, 
Weald Road, was opened in 1971 in the buildings 
of the former Roman Catholic school. It is a 
national residential centre, administered by the 
Department of Health and Social Security, for 
difficult, disturbed, and violent boys and girls 
aged between 12 and 18.*° 

Notable buildings erected in Brentwood in the 
earlier 20th century include the department store 
of Wilson & Co., with its central clock tower at 
the junction of High Street and Ingrave Road.*’ 
Among those built since the Second World War 
are the Ford Central offices,** and the Chelmer 
Institute, faculty of education, Sawyers Hall 
Lane.®® Since 1970 several multiple stores have 
been built in the town centre, and a new shopping 
precinct has been formed by redeveloping the 
area bounded by High Street, Crown Street, 
New Road, and Coptfold Road.*° New residential 
building includes Brentwood Place, completed in 
1979 on the Old Brentwoods football ground, 
Sawyers Hall Lane, and comprising 64 four- 
bedroom houses of seven types, arranged in 
mews-like clusters around one spinal road. The 
estate is based on the county council’s Design 
Guide, and provides a variety of roofing materials 
and elevational treatments.*! 

There was a lecture room at the Crown inn in 
1845.° An institute which closed before 1852, 
and an institute in High Street, recorded from 
1903 to 1922, have been treated elsewhere.*? A 
Volunteer drill hall, built in Ongar Road in 1886, 
was sold by the Territorial Army in 1970.°* The 
Palace cinema, High Street, existed by 1914, was 
reopened after rebuilding in 1934, and was finally 
closed in 1968.%° The Parade cinema, the Parade, 
King’s Road, was recorded 1922-37.9* The 
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Odeon ‘Super’ cinema, High Street, opened in 
1938, was closed in 1974 and demolished as part 
of the central area redevelopment, which includes 
two small cinemas, Focus 1 and 2.°” 

Brentwood horse-races were held on Warley 
common in the later 18th century.®* Essex county 
cricket club, formed in 1876, was based at 
Shenfield Road, Brentwood, until it moved 
to Leyton in 1886.°® Brentwood cricket club, 
formed c. 1881, used the county ground and 
continued to play there after 1886.' At some later 
periods, up to the 1950s, county matches were 
occasionally played at Brentwood.” The old 
county ground was still being used by Brentwood 
cricket club in 1980. Other sports have also been 
played there, including the Essex lawn tennis 
championships of 1881 and the fixtures of the 
Brentwood football club, 1881-2.° Athletics 
meetings were being held in the town from 1881, 
and c. 1906 Brentwood athletic association had 
a large membership.* Brentwood cycle club 
published a gazette from 1891.° Brentwood 
harmonic society, recorded from 1863, was still 
active in 1890.® Brentwood vocal and instru- 
mental society was founded in 1880.’ Brentwood 
horticultural society was formed c. 1872. In the 
1880s its shows were held at Middleton Hall, 
then the home of Countess Tasker.* In 1979 
Brentwood residents had a choice of some 40 
sports clubs and over 80 other cultural and 
recreational societies.? The main local news- 
papers were the Brentwood Gazette, founded 
1919, and the Brentwood Argus, founded 1968.!° 

Among notable persons living in the town were 
several connected with Brentwood school. John 
Greenwood (d. 1609), writer of Syntaxis et 
Prosodia, was master of the school.!! John Clarke 
(d. 1653), physician, Thomas Brand Hollis 
(d. 1804), politician and antiquarian,!® and 
Hedley Vicars (d. 1855), soldier and evangelist, 
were educated there. Among other pupils at the 
school were Charles Taylor (d. 1823), scholar 
and engraver, and his brother Isaac (d. 1829), 
writer for the young and head of the Taylors of 
Ongar.'® George Edwards (d. 1773), naturalist, 
completed his education at Brentwood, possibly 
at a private school.!4 Edward Taylor (d. 1863), 
professor of music, Richard Weymouth (d. 1902), 
New Testament scholar, and William Whitley 
(d. 1947), Baptist historian, all lived at Brent- 
wood in retirement.!® Cornelius Butler (d. 1871), 
surgeon, was prominent in the life of the town 
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for nearly 60 years and wrote the poem ‘Ingre- 
bourne’.!® Arthur H. Brown (d. 1926), composer 
of hymn tunes, was organist of the parish church 
from the age of 10, for 40 years.!’ Frank Landon 
(d. 1935), solicitor and antiquarian, built up 
a local history library which later passed to 
the Essex Record Office.!® William Hunter, 
Protestant martyr, was burnt at the stake in 
Brentwood in 1555. A monument to him was 
erected by subscription in 1861 at Wilson’s 
Corner.!® Thomas Munn (d. 1750), ‘gentleman 
brickmaker’ of Brentwood, met a less noble end. 
He was hanged for robbing the Yarmouth mail 
and his body was exhibited in chains at Gallows 
Corner.”° 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Until the 19th cen- 
tury most of the occupations followed in Brent- 
wood were connected with agriculture or the 
trades and crafts of a small town. Agriculture is 
treated above.”! A weekly market was held from 
1227 toc. 1790, and revived briefly c. 1848. There 
were also annual fairs from 1227 to 1877.7” In the 
18th century Brentwood became a busy coaching 
town. The railway, besides maintaining the 
town’s trade, stimulated the growth of industry. 
During the present century Brentwood has 
become a shopping centre for a populous 
suburban area. 

Early industries were connected mainly with 
textile and garment making, brewing, and brick- 
making. There were references to a dyer in the 
15th century,”? weavers from the 16th,?4 and a 
woolcomber in the 18th.”° There was a feltmaker 
in 1657,7° and a strawmaker in 1827.’ Collar- 
makers occur in the later 17th century.”® Leather 
workers included askinner (1475),?%and acurrier, 
William Offin (1848), whose family continued to 
trade in High Street until c. 1898.°° In 1848 John 
Duncan of Brentwood patented a process to 
improve tanning.*! A factory making silk rugs 
was listed in 1822.*? 

Brewers and maltsters occur from the early 
17th century.®*? A malting house at the west end 
of High Street, recorded in 1717, traded until the 
late 19th century.*4 There was also a malting in 
Back (later Hart) Street in 1788.*° The brewery 
of Fielder & Co. was in King’s Road c. 1863-c. 
1922. That of Thomas Hill, later John Hill & 
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19 William Hunter, an account of his death, ed. R. R. Lewis. 
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Warley Road, c. 1866-c. 1898. Edward Bradley, 
maltsters, later Bradley & Barrett and then John 
Barrett, were successively in High Street, Wharf 
Road, and the Parade, c. 1863-c. 1906.*® 

A brick kiln was mentioned in 1735.°’ In the 
later 19th century there were brickfields west of 
King’s Road, and in Rose Valley, south of 
Queen’s Road.** Brickmakers there included 
Frederick and Francis Wood, Queen’s Road, c. 
1863-c. 1878; James Winter, later Winter Bros., 
King’s Road, c. 1863~-c. 1886; and the Brentwood 
Brick and Tile Co., off King’s Road, c. 1878-c. 
1898, which was probably succeeded by James 
Brown Ltd., Kavanagh’s Road, listed from 1906 
to1937-°" 

The r1oth-century brickfields were all near 
Brentwood station, where the town was growing 
steadily. Other industries developed in the 
same area. Burgess & Key, engineers and manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, opened 
works in the town in 1855. They were in Queen’s 
Road in 1863, when the partners, William Burgess 
and Sir Kingsmill Grove Key, Bt., were employ- 
ing 180 hands. By 1866 they had moved to the 
Victoria works Ongar Road, where the firm 
continued, later as William J. and Charles 
T. Burgess, until c. 1922.4° Also in Queen’s Road 
was a large steam corn mill built in the 1840s, 
possibly by Richard Woodfine, who was the 
miller in 1848 and 1863. He was succeeded by 
Frederick Moss, c. 1866-c. 1890, and Charles 
Smith, c. 1894-c. 1898.1! 

A. E. Symes Ltd., builders and civil engineers, 
came to Brentwood c. 1926, and took over 
Burgess’s works in Ongar Road. In 1972 Symes 
joined the David Charles Group, which closed 
the worksc. 1978.17 Thermos Ltd., manufacturers 
of glass vacuum vessels, opened a factory in 
Ongar Road in 1954.13 Two of Brentwood’s 
largest employers, Selo Ltd., and the Ford 
Motor Co., have been mentioned elsewhere.** 

Brentwood’s largest retail business for many 
years was Wilson & Co., founded in High Street 
in 1883, for the sale of boots and shoes. It moved 
in 1889 to a new building on the corner of High 
Street and Ingrave Road, and by 1902 included 
house furnishings, drapery, hardware, and 
stationery. The store was burnt down in 1909 but 
a large, new one was built on the same site, which 
became known as Wilson’s Corner. During the 
1970s the business declined, and was gradually 
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reduced to the sale of soft furnishings and 
furniture. Wilson’s closed in 1978.*° The 
building, of three storeys in red brick, with aclock 
tower, was in 1980 occupied by two furniture 
shops. 

New stores opened in Brentwood during the 
1970s included a Sainsbury’s supermarket and 
a large Woolworth branch. The central area 
development of the same period includes an 
International supermarket and 24 other shops, 
most of which had been let by 1980.*° 

Among early medical men were a surgeon in 
1540, a ‘bonesetter’ in 1580, and an apothecary in 
1667.4” There were four doctors in 1848.4 An 
attorney was mentioned in 1667.49 Two were 
listed in 1793 and four in 1848.°° In 1848 Lemon 
& Co., wholesale grocers in High Street, were 
also bankers.*! They had failed by 1863 when the 
London and County (later Westminster) bank 
had a branch at Brentwood.*? 


MARKET AND FAIRS. In 1227 Henry III granted 
St. Osyth’s abbey, owner of Costed manor, a 
Wednesday market at Brentwood, and an annual 
fair on 6 and 7 July. In 1252 the market day was 
changed to Thursday.** There are frequent refer- 
ences to trade in the town during the later Middle 
Ages, and many London merchants bought 
property there in the 15th and 16th centuries.** 
The market seems to have flourished until the 
earlier 18th century.*° It was regulated by Costed 
manor court, which appointed aleconners, 
leathersealers, and inspectors of meat and fish. In 
the 16th century its shops and stalls were let to 
outsiders as well as townsmen.®® The market 
place was south of High Street, at the east end of 
Back (later Hart) Street.®’ In 1788 the properties 
there included 9 stalls, 9 houses, and part of the 
shambles.** In High Street, adjoining the market- 
place, was the Assize House, which since 1712 
had been divided into shops.®® It may have been 
the Market House mentioned in 1736.® By the 
mid 18th century the market seems to have been 
declining, and it had ceased by 1792.*! It was 
temporarily revived c. 1848.®? An auction market 
for poultry and eggs, opened by Joseph Hibbard 
& Sons in 1922 in Rose Valley, continued until 
ro40.°° 

In 1678 fairs were being held twice a year, from 
7 to 9 July, and from 4 to 6 October.* After 1752 
the fair days were 18 July and 15 October.® In 
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the later 18th century the fairs were held on three 
sites: for cattle in two fields near Halfway House, 
for horses at the west end of Brentwood, and for 
general wares in the town. At the fair of 15 
October 1788 twenty cattle dealers with 1,974 
beasts paid tolls amounting to £9 os. gd. In 1804 
the lord of the manor, Christopher Tower, let to 
John Sturgeon, cheesemonger, for 12 years at £5 
18s., astable and an enclosed stall in Back Street, 
the pound, and the tolls of the fairs at Brentwood. 
In October 1816 the Scottish cattle dealers who 
frequented the fair refused to take their beasts to 
the usual site, and hired a field behind the 
Chequers public house, High Street. Christopher 
T. Tower was considering action against them 
in 1817, but his lawyers advised him to com- 
promise.®* July and October cattle fairs were still 
being held in 1871, but probably ceased soon 
after.®°” The pleasure fairs were abolished by the 
government in 1877.°8 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1273-4 St. 
Osyth’s abbey claimed the assizes of bread and 
ale and jurisdiction over thieves in Brentwood,*® 
in respect of its manor of Costed. Extracts from 


BrENTWooD District CouN- 
ciL. Per fess rayonnée argent and 
gules in chief a Cornish chough 
proper between two pilgrim’s 
staves erect sable and in base 
three ancient crowns two and one 
or. 

[Granted 1951] 


the Costed court rolls survive for the period 
1484-1565,°° and a continuous series of rolls and 
books runs from 1509 to 1921.’! Courts leet were 
held until 1831. They appointed annually 2 
constables, 2 aleconners, and 2 leathersealers. In 
the 16th and 17th centuries they also appointed 
2 inspectors of meat and fish. For a period in the 
mid 17th century there were 3 constables,’? but 
that did not become the permanent custom. If 
the leet was not held the constables might be 
appointed by Quarter Sessions, as in 1657.7? In 
the 18th century the constables, aleconners, and 
leathersealers were appointed by the leet from 
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nominations at the vestry.” A manorial cage was 
mentioned in 1480, 1614, and 1637.” In the 17th 
century it was probably in Back Street.’”® The 
cage and stocks were moved in 1756.”" In 1788 
the cage and the manorial pound were at the east 
end of High Street.’?® A ducking stool was men- 
tioned in 1584.”° 

By the later 17th century the chapel vestry of 
Brentwood was largely independent for civil 
purposes, though still subject to South Weald for 
church purposes. Vestry records include minutes 
for the years 1694-1714, 1734-56, and 1783- 
1867, and overseers’ rates 1808-10.°° In the early 
18th century the vestry sometimes met monthly, 
and sometimes four or five times a year. From 
the later 18th century monthly meetings were 
customary. The number attending was rarely 
more than 10, except on special occasions, when 
it might rise to 20. In 1699, and again in 1706, 
unsuccessful attempts were made to set up a 
select vestry. 

The chaplain of Brentwood was rarely present 
at vestry meetings until the time of Charles 
Tower, 1806-25, who was active in public affairs. 
On important occasions the vicar of South Weald 
sometimes attended. The vestry appointed one of 
the two churchwardens of South Weald, and also 
a chapelwarden for Brentwood itself. There were 
two overseers of the poor, serving usually for one 
year, occasionally for two. From 1832 there was a 
paid assistant overseer. There were two surveyors 
of highways. A vestry clerk was mentioned in 
1705 and later. In the late 17th century there was 
one sidesman. From 1711 to 1714 or later there 
were two. There was a sidesman as well as a 
beadle from 1735 to 1739, after which the two 
offices were combined. The vestry’s part in the 
appointment of constables, aleconners, and 
leathersealers has already been mentioned. 

At the end of the 17th century the poor were 
accommodated in a ‘town house’. In 1703 they 
were placed in the Three Mariners. A workhouse 
was established in 1737. Rented premises were 
used until 1745, when a house was bought. That 
was probably the building in Back Street used as 
the workhouse in 1788 and later.*! It was enlarged 
in 1805 and again in 1828. Articles of agreement 
with the workhouse master in 1786 provided that 
the paupers’ labour should be limited to 10 hours 
a day, with holidays at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsun. Out-relief continued, in spite of 
occasional attempts to withhold it, as in 1753 and 
1833. From 1784 the vestry was employing a 
succession of local doctors on regular contracts. 
Before then doctors from as far away as Braintree 
were paid to treat individual paupers. 

At the beginning of the 18th century the 
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annual cost of poor relief was usually between 
£60 and £oo. It rarely exceeded £100 until it rose 
sharply to £222 in 1739 and £251 in 1740. It later 
fell to £104 in 1753. In the 1780s it was between 
£300 and £400. It rose from £448 in 1790 to 
£1,030 in 1801. Between 1801 and 1811 it ranged 
between £600 and £1,000. Between 1811 and 
1817 it averaged £952.°* The figures are similar 
to those for South Weald, which, however, had a 
slightly smaller population in the early roth 
century. 

In 1835 Brentwood became part of Billericay 
poor law union. During the following years the 
growth of the town created serious problems of 
public health.*? The vestry in 1836 appointed 
lighting inspectors, and in 1841 adopted the 
Lighting and Watching Act, 1833.°4 In 1845 and 
1850 vestry committees were appointed to carry 
out minor drainage works. In 1855 the vestry 
appointed a surveyor and an inspector under the 
Nuisances Removal Act of that year, but in 1857, 
after public agitation, the General Board of 
Health ordered an inquiry into the sanitation of 
the town. The report of the inspector, Alfred 
Dickens, noted the lack of paving, poor water 
supply, and primitive drainage, mainly by cess- 
pools. He recommended that a local board of 
health should be formed for the parish. An order 
to that effect was issued in 1858, but it was 
cancelled in the same year, probably because the 
General Board of Health was dissolved at that 
time:®? 

Local agitation for sanitary reform was revived 
in 1865.°° In 1866 Billericay union laid drains in 
the Ongar Road and Shenfield common areas, at 
a total cost of £199.°’ Early in 1867 they sent to 
the Home Office a critical report on Brentwood’s 
drainage.*® It provoked a bitter reaction from the 
parish vestry, which denied that there was any 
serious danger to public health, asserted that 
cesspool drainage was adequate for the town, and 
accused the union of creating great nuisances 
when trying to cure small ones.*®® In July 1867 the 
union appointed a committee to carry out sewer- 
age works in the town.*® The vestry appointed a 
similar committee in the following November,®*! 
but no further progress seems to have resulted, 
and the government, invoking section 49 of the 
Sanitary Act, 1866, had by 1871 carried out the 
works compulsorily.®? Brentwood, like Epping, 
was one of only seven places in the country where 
section 49 was fully applied.’ 

Under the Local Government Act, 1872, the 
guardians of Billericay union became the rural 
sanitary authority for the district. A special 
drainage district, managed by a local committee 
of the authority, was formed in 1878 for Brent- 
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wood town, including the southern fringes lying 
in South Weald and Shenfield.** The committee 
came under constant attack from Benjamin Baker, 
a local surgeon and property developer, who was 
said to have resisted the extension of main 
drainage.®° Other difficulties arose, in 1881, from 
the failure of the contractor who had leased the 
sewage works. In 1882 ratepayers pressed for the 
formation of a local board, but without success.*® 
A parish council, with a works committee, was 
formed for Brentwood in 1894, and in 1899 an 
urban district council, of 12 members, was at last 
appointed.*” 

The urban district, as originally constituted, 
was conterminous with Brentwood parish. It was 
thus smaller than the special drainage district of 
1878, which continued under the joint control of 
the U.D.C. and Billericay R.D.C. In 1914 the 
U.D.C. sought to annex parts of South Weald, 
Shenfield, and Great Warley.®* It was unsuccess- 
ful, but in 1934 the urban district was extended to 
include the parishes of Hutton, Ingrave, and 
South Weald, and parts of Great Burstead, 
Little Burstead, Childerditch, Cranham, 
Dunton, East Horndon, West Horndon, Mount- 
nessing, Shenfield, Upminster, Great Warley, 
and Little Warley, thus increasing its area from 
460 a. to 18,269 a. The enlarged U.D.C. had 6 
wards and 24 members.*® In 1973 there were 9 
wards and 30 members for the same area.' The 
council offices were in the Town Hall, High 
Street, until c. 1926, and later in Queen’s Road. 
By 1937 they had moved to Ingrave Road, where 
new buildings were completed in 1957.” 

In 1974 Brentwood urban district was joined 
with the parishes of Ingatestone and Fryerning, 
Mountnessing, Doddinghurst, Blackmore, 
Navestock, Kelvedon Hatch, and Stondon 
Massey to form the Brentwood district with a 
total area of 36,378 a.® In 1976 the new district 
was divided into 18 wards, with 39 councillors.* 
The district council has always had a Con- 
servative majority.® 


PUBLIC SERVICES. The Brentwood Gas 
Light and Coke Co. opened works in Crown 
Street c. 1836. New works were built beside 
Brentwood railway station in 1858. Thecompany, 
which acquired statutory powers in 1898, was 
taken over in 1932 by the Gas Light and Coke 
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Co., which closed the works in 1933.° Electricity 
became available c. 1902. The supply area was 
increased in the 1920s, and greatly extended in 
the 1950s.’ A public water supply was provided 
by the town pump in Back Street, belonging to 
the lord of Costed manor, and recorded in 1782 
and 1829.8 The South Essex Waterworks Co.., 
formed at Grays Thurrock in 1861, was supplying 
Brentwood by 1866.° 

In 1871, after main drains had been laid in 
Brentwood!® W. R. Preston, a local solicitor, 
farmer, and land developer, contracted to dispose 
of the town’s sewage by spreading it on land 
which he leased in Nag’s Head Lane, adjoining 
his house, Harold Court, Upminster.!! His 
operations caused a stench for miles around, and 
also proved financially disastrous. In 1881 he 
absconded, bankrupt, and his lease reverted to 
the freeholder, John Compton, who refused to 
take over the contract, and ordered Billericay 
rural sanitary authority to remove the sewers 
from his land. After legal actions it was agreed in 
1882 that the authority should buy part of the 
Nag’s Head Lane site. New works were com- 
pleted there in 1884, but Brentwood’s sewerage 
system was still incomplete and defective in 
1895.12 The works were improved and extended 
i 15907, 1012, and 1935.7" 

Brentwood’s oldest public open space is Shen- 
field common (34 a.), which lies 800 m. south- 
east of the town centre, in the ancient parish of 
Shenfield. By an Act of 1881 the common was 
vested in a body of conservators, of whom two 
were to be appointed by Brentwood parish 
vestry.!4 Larkin’s field recreation ground, Ongar 
Road (7 a.), was bought with money given for the 
purpose to Brentwood U.D.C by the will of John 
W. Larkin (d. 1926).1° King George’s field, 
Ingrave Road (93 a.), was bought by the U.D.C. 
in 1936, and was laid out as a public park after the 
Second World War. It contains an 18-hole golf 
course. Bishop’s Hall park (68 a., including 
Brickhouse wood) was opened by the U.D.C. in 
1973. In that year there were over 1,000 a. of 
public open spaces in the urban district, including 
Weald and Thorndon country parks.!® An out- 
door swimming pool was opened in North Road 
in 1935.!’ In 1979 a new indoor pool was under 
construction in Bishop’s Hall park."® 

Brentwood fire brigade in 1883 consisted of six 
men with a horse-drawn manual engine.!® The 
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first steam engine was given by J. C. Tasker in 
1897.”° The fire station was in Back Street, where 
Brentwood U.D.C. provided a new building, 
including a mortuary, c. 1902."! The fire station 
was still in Hart Street in 1937.7? In 1948, when 
Essex county council took over from the National 
fire service, the Brentwood brigade was operating 
from requisitioned buildings in North Road. The 
county council bought the North Road premises 
in 1952 and built a new fire station there in 
1974.2 Brentwood U.D.C. built its first council 
houses, a terrace of 29 in Western Road, c. 1902.74 
By 1973 the U.D.C. owned 3,034 dwellings.”® 

Warley hospital, Warley Hill, formerly in 
South Weald parish, was opened by the county in 
1853 as Essex Lunatic asylum. The original 
buildings, accommodating 500, were designed 
by H. E. Kendall in a Tudor style, of red brick 
with black diapers and stone dressings. The 
hospital was several times enlarged in the 19th 
and the earlier 20th century, and by 1937 had 
2,000 beds.”* Brentwood District general hospital, 
Crescent Drive, originated some time before 
1895. In that year a cottage hospital, on the 
eastern side of Shenfield common, was rebuilt by 
Dr. J. C. Quennell.”” It was enlarged in 1921.”° 
The Crescent Drive buildings, on a 22-acre site, 
were opened in 1934 as a voluntary hospital.”° 
The Shenfield common buildings were used as a 
maternity home from 1947 to 1974.°° Highwood 
hospital, Ongar Road, was built in 1904 by the 
Metropolitan Asylums board, and later passed 
to the London county council. It was used at first 
for children with ophthalmia, and later for those 
with non-pulmonary tuberculosis, the last of 
whom left in 1959. In 1979 it was a geriatric day 
hospital.*! St. Faith’s epilepsy hospital, London 
Road, was opened by the London county council 
in, 1930, in buildings previously used by Hackney 
union branch workhouse.*? Little High Wood 
hospital, Ongar Road, was opened in 1941 as an 
annexe to the London hospital. In 1979 it was 
used for the mentally handicapped.**? Schools at 
Highwood and St. Faith’s were taken over in 
1949 by Essex county council. Highwood school 
was closed in 1959 and St. Faith’s school in 1960. 
A county school was opened at Little Highwood 
hospital in 1971.34 

A burial board of nine members was formed 
for Brentwood parish in 1862.*° It opened a new 
cemetery of 1 a., adjoining St. Thomas’s church, 
in 1867, and one of 6a. in London Road in 1893.*® 
Lorne Road cemetery (2 a.) was opened in 1860 
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by the burial board for Christ Church parish, 
Great Warley.*” Woodman Road cemetery was 
opened in 1926 jointly by the parish councils of 
Great Warley, Shenfield, and South Weald.** All 
the cemeteries passed eventually to Brentwood 
U.D.C., which enlarged the Woodman Road 
cemetery in 1936 and 1955.°° 

Brentwood branch county library was opened 
in 1930 in Guildford Lodge, Queen’s Road. It 
moved in 1934 to Shenfield Lodge, Ingrave 
Road, and in 1938 to the old police station, 
Coptfold Road.*° 


CHURCHES. In 1221 St. Osyth’s priory, owner 
of Costed manor, was licensed to build a chapel 
at Brentwood, dedicated to St. Thomas the 
Martyr.*! The chapel was to be subject to the 
mother church of South Weald, the rights of 
which were safeguarded. The advowson of the 
chapel passed with Costed until 1544, when it 
was granted by the Crown to William Sackville.” 
It was later acquired by Sir Antony Browne, 
whose reversionary grant of Costed in 1553 
stipulated that he should pay the chaplain’s 
salary.*® Thereafter it passed, like Costed, with 
the manor of South Weald. 

In 1232 Hubert de Burgh, shortly after his 
dismissal as justiciar, sought sanctuary in the 
chapel, but eventually surrendered, and was 
imprisoned in the Tower.” 

The ownership and status of the chapel some- 
times caused disputes. In 1373 the abbot of St. 
Osyth was charged before the bishop with alien- 
ating the chaplain’s house to a layman. He denied 
it, but undertook not to do it in future, and to 
pay a stipulated salary to the chaplain.” In 1440 
the inhabitants of Brentwood complained to the 
pope that South Weald church was so far away 
that in bad weather they were deprived of divine 
services. "The pope ordered the abbot of St. 
Osyth to inquire into the matter, and to allow the 
Brentwood chaplain to administer the sacraments 
in emergencies.*® 

By the early 16th century the chapel was an 
occasional meeting-place for clergy of Chafford 
deanery.*’ Wistan Browne, who succeeded to the 
manor in 1575, closed the chapel and planned to 
pull it down. That caused a riot at Brentwood in 
1577, when about 30 women, armed with hot 
spits and other weapons, assaulted a school- 
master and locked themselves in the chapel.*® 
Other local inhabitants petitioned in Chancery 
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against Browne.** Browne, then sheriff of Essex, 
was summoned before the Privy Council, which 
considered him mainly to blame for the trouble, 
ordered the Essex magistrates to deal gently with 
the rioters, and referred the case to the High 
Commission.°® The chapel was saved, but there 
was further trouble in 1616 and 1617, when the 
townsmen sued another lord of the manor, Sir 
Anthony Browne (d. 1623), in the Exchequer for 
failing to provide a chaplain, and for misap- 
propriating the chaplain’s house.®! Browne was 
ordered to appoint a new chaplain within the 
year, but the court ordered the townsmen to pay 
half the cost of repairing the chaplain’s house. 
The disputes probably reflected the Puritan 
sympathies of the town, which are mentioned 
below.*” 

In 1650 it was proposed that Brentwood chapel 
should be made a parish church.®? The Restora- 
tion ended such plans, but from the later 17th 
century the chapel gradually became more inde- 
pendent. Its first surviving records date from 
1694.° In 1708, after a complaint by the vicar of 
South Weald, the chaplain of Brentwood admitted 
that he had no right to baptize children,®® but 
seven years later the inhabitants of Brentwood 
successfully petitioned the bishop for leave to set 
up a font in the chapel.*® In 1754 it was stated that 
the vicar was trying to assert his right of entry to 
the chapel, although it had been denied by two 
bishops, and that the archdeacon’s court had 
quashed the vicar’s appointment of a church- 
warden for Brentwood.” In 1817 and 1818 the 
chaplain, Charles Tower, denied the vicar’s right 
to fees from the chapel, and refused to conduct 
burials if the vicar received the fees.*® 

In 1835 a new church was built south-east of 
the old chapel, and in 1837 the hamlet of Brent- 
wood was constituted a district chapelry.°® The 
benefice was augmented in the 1870s, and thence- 
forward was styled a vicarage.®° The advowson 
continued to descend with the manor of South 
Weald until 1946. Christopher T.. Tower, who 
then sold the estate to the L.C.C., in 1948 sold the 
advowson to the Diocesan Board of Patronage.*! 
The 1835 church was replaced in 1883 by a new 
and larger building. In 1956 parts of the parishes 
of Shenfield, Ingrave, South Weald, and Bentley 
were transferred to Brentwood.®? 
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Under the agreement of 1373 the abbot of St. 
Osyth undertook to pay the chaplain of Brent- 
wood an annual stipend of 5os.°* At the Dissolu- 
tion the chaplain’s stipend was £5.°" In 1650 the 
living was valued at £10, including the house.*® 
An augmentation of £50, allowed by Parliament 
in 1651, was apparently reduced to £20 in 1655, 
but fully restored by 1659.°° In 1716 the chaplain 
was receiving a total of £16, including his £5 
stipend and voluntary subscriptions.® In 1743 an 
augmentation from Queen Anne’s Bounty added 
£10 to the stipend, which in 1788 was valued at 
£30.88 By 1848 the total income had risen to 
£124.°® Between 1870 and 1879 further endow- 
ments increased the value of the benefice to 
£300.” 

In the 18th century the chaplain’s house was 
south-east of the chapel.’! It was sold c. 1860, and 
John English, vicar 1855-75, lived at Warley 
House, Great Warley.’”? In 1878 a large new 
Vicarage was built in Ingrave Road.7? That 
building remained the Vicarage until 1927, when 
it became part of Brentwood school. By 1979, 
after several moves, the Vicarage was in Queen’s 
Road.”* 

The chantry of St. Mary in Brentwood chapel 
was founded in 1388 by Edmund of Langley, 
duke of York, and others, presumably as executors 
of the duke’s sister Isabel de Coucy (d. 1379), 
daughter of Edward III and countess of Bedford, 
who was later named as the founder.”® It is not 
known why this modest provincial chapel should 
attract the benefaction of the royal family. The 
explanation may lie in its dedication to St. 
Thomas the Martyr, and its position on a pilgrim 
route. A chantry priest was presented by the duke 
of York and others in 1393.’® According to one 
account later presentations were to be made by the 
rectors of Shenfield and Ingrave,’’ but the Crown 
presented in 1403, 1404, and 1405."8 In 1546 
the net income of the chantry was £9 ros. 5d.”° 
After its dissolution the chantry was granted, 
in 1549, to Richard White and John Keyne.*® 

Among early chaplains of Brentwood were 
William Mervyn (fl. 1454), William Greye (fl. 
1471), and John Ryley (fl. 1544-53).®! Several 
other names are recorded between 1637 and 
1696,*” and from the early 18th century a fairly 
complete list can be made.** Timothy Woodroffe, 
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appointed chaplain in 1659, was also vicar of 
South Weald.*4 Rice Williams, chaplain c. 1720- 
c. 1740, held livings elsewhere in Essex, and 
employed an assistant at Brentwood.*® Thomas 
Western, who in 1802 was appointed chaplain of 
Brentwood and master of the grammar school, 
held both positions in trust to resign in favour 
of the patron’s son Charles Tower, who duly 
succeeded him in 1806.8* Charles Grinstead, 
vicar 1876-99, built a new church and a new 
Vicarage. From that time Brentwood has been a 
populous and flourishing parish, and several 
vicars have been rural deans and honorary 
canons.°? 

The medieval chapel of ST. THOMAS THE 
MARTYR stood on the south side of High 
Street. By 1835 it was too small for the growing 
town, and a new church was therefore built 
farther south-east. The old chapel was converted 
into a school, but c. 1869 most of it was demol- 
ished.** Some of the west and north walling of the 
nave, and part of the base of the north-west 
tower, were left as ruins, which still survive.®® In 
the mid 19th century the chapel comprised 
chancel, nave, tower, and north porch; the walls 
were of flint rubble, faced with pebbles, stone, 
and tiles.°° From descriptions made then, and 
from the surviving remains, it appears that the 
chapel was restored or rebuilt in the late 14th or 
the early 15th century, possibly about the time 
the chantry was founded. Early in the 16th 
century the east wall of the chancel was rebuilt in 
red brick, and a fine east window inserted. A west 
gallery was built early in the 17th century. Later 
alterations, probably in the late 18th or the early 
1gth century, included north and south galleries 
and dormer windows in chancel and nave. The 
spire, mentioned in 1712, was sheathed in copper 
in 1807.°! The chapel was decorated with wall 
paintings, of which detailed notes were made in 
the mid rgth century.®? 

In 1552 the chapel had a great bell and a 
sanctus bell. Two bells, both of 1764, were 
removed to the new church in 1835, and survived 
until c. 1887.9? The same thing happened to the 
old church plate, no details of which are known.** 
The monumental brass of John Parker (d. 1673), 
formerly in the chapel, and once thought to have 
been lost, is in the modern church of Brentwood.*® 

The church of 1835, designed by James 
Savage,*® was built on a site about 300 m. south- 
east of the old chapel, now in St. Thomas’s Road. 
It was of white brick with large nave, galleries on 
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north, south, and west, and a narrow square 
tower; an apsidal chancel was added in 1856.%’ 
The church was badly built, and part of the tower 
fell.°° It was replaced by the present church of 
ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY, designed 
by Ernest Lee in the Early English style, and 
built of flint with stone dressings. ‘The main part 
of the new building, consecrated in 1883, com- 
prised chancel, nave with aisles, and clerestory.*® 
A new north-west tower and spire (1886) and a 
ring of eight bells (1887) were added in memory 
of Charles Belli, formerly vicar of South Weald, 
whose benefaction helped to build the church.! A 
new set of communion plate was also provided.” 

The church of ST. GEORGE, Brentwood, 
Ongar Road, was opened in 1934 as a chapel of 
ease to St. Thomas, with the aid of a legacy from 
John W. Larkin, inmemory of Charles Grinstead, 
vicar 1876-99. It was designed by Crowe & 
Careless and Laurence King, to be built in two 
stages. The chancel, vestries, side chapel, and 
five bays of the nave were completed, with a 
temporary wall at the west end to allow for a 
further two bays of the nave and a tower to be 
added later.* In 1961 a new parish was formed, 
the advowson of the vicarage being vested in 
the Diocesan Board of Patronage.® The church 
remains incomplete. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM.® After the Refor- 
mation Roman Catholic worship was maintained 
in south-west Essex by a few staunch families, 
notably the Petres of Ingatestoneand of Thorndon 
Hall, West Horndon. In the later 16th and the 
earlier 17th century there were frequent prosecu- 
tions of local recusants, including Mary, wife of 
John Wright of Brook Street (1589), and Ann, 
wife of John Wright of South Weald (1639).’ In 
the 18th century the leading Catholic families in 
South Weald parish were Manby of Bawds Hall,® 
and Wright of Wealdside.? A return of South 
Weald papists in 1706 included Sir Thomas 
Manby’s household, 14 in number, Joan Wright 
with her two sons and a kinsman, and George 
Pomfrett’s family, with 14 others.!° In 1742 a 
Catholic priest was secretly serving Wealdside 
(later Gilstead Hall) and Bawds Hall, as well as 
Kelvedon Hall, in Kelvedon Hatch, where lived 
another branch of the Wrights." In 1767 South 
Weald parish was returned as containing 61 
papists, the highest number in Essex.!? By 1773 
Wealdside had been for some years a separate 
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mission, and there was a private chaplain at 
Bawds Hall.!* There was still a priest at Weald- 
side in 1788.!4 The chapel at Bawds Hall was 
registered for Catholic worship in 1799." 

In 1814 Emanuel Dias Santos, arich Portuguese 
priest, bought Pilgrims Hall, Pilgrims Hatch, 
and began to say mass there.!® In 1818 he built a 
chapel in the house, which he maintained, for 
congregations of about 250, until he died in 
1834.!’ He also bought and demolished Bawds 
Hall, and his death thus left the Catholics of 
Brentwood and South Weald without a place of 
worship until 1837, when the church of ST. 
HELEN, Brentwood, was opened in Ingrave 
Road, with the aid of contributions from William 
Petre, Lord Petre (d. 1850), and Joseph S. 
Lescher of Boyles Court, whose son Joseph 
F. Lescher was also a generous supporter of 
Roman Catholicism in the district.!® The original 
St. Helen’s church became a school in 1861, 
when a larger church, dedicated to THE 
SACRED HEART AND ST. HELEN, was 
built on an adjoining site, given by William Petre, 
Lord Petre (d. 1884).!* In 1917, when the diocese 
of Brentwood was formed, the church became a 
cathedral.”° In 1981 its dedication was only to St. 
Helen. It is a ragstone building in Gothic style, 
with a polygonal south-west turret. It was sub- 
stantially enlarged in 1974, to the designs of John 
Newton, to provide space for parish and diocesan 
use. The north wall and arcade were demolished 
and the building was extended northward, with 
meeting halls on the north and west, and a porch 
at the north-east corner. The interior was re- 
oriented with an altar against the former south 
arcade.?! 

The convent of Mercy, Sawyers Hall Lane, 
was founded in 1872, when Canon John Kyne, 
pastor of the Brentwood mission, invited sisters 
from St. Joseph’s convent, Chelsea (Lond.), to 
teach in his schools.?2 Helen Tasker, Countess 
Tasker (d. 1888), of Middleton Hall, Shenfield, 
built a small convent in Queen’s Road, the chapel 
of which was consecrated in 1884.”° The sisters 
of Mercy also conducted a boys’ orphanage, 
endowed by the countess, and a girls’ orphanage, 
opened in 1889.”4 The orphanage continued until 
c. 1950. In 1974 the convent moved to new 
buildings in Sawyers Hall Lane.” 

The Ursuline convent, Queen’s Road, was 
founded in 1900, when sisters from Upton, in 
West Ham, came to Brentwood to open a high 
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school for girls. Houses and land were bought 
in Eastfield Road and adjoining areas of Queen’s 
Road, and the first permanent buildings were 
erected there. By 1979 the convent and school 
occupied a site of some 15 a. extending from 
Eastfield Road to Rose Valley. 

The Pilgrims Hatch Sick Fund was established 
at an unknown date before 1813 by the Manby 
family, who gave £109 stock to pay a priest’s 
expenses when attending sick Catholics in the 
neighbourhood.?* The income was paid to the 
chaplain at Kelvedon Hall until 1813, then in turn 
to the chaplains at Ingatestone Halland Thorndon 
Hall until 1837, when the fund was transferred to 
the Brentwood mission. The Brentwood priest 
was still receiving the income in 1860. 

St. Charles’s diocesan Roman Catholic school 
is treated above.”® 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY.” The 
tradition of Protestant dissent in Brentwood and 
South Weald can be traced back to the 16th 
century. The martyrdom of William Hunter in 
1555 is mentioned above.*® A list of ministers 
‘not conformable in preaching nor practice’, 
compiled c. 1636, includes Grimes, a lecturer, 
who was preaching at Brentwood against 
idolatry.*! About the same time Philip Sanders, a 
former assistant curate at Hutton who had been 
suspended for nonconformity, was said to be 
stirring up faction at Brentwood.** 

In 1662 the vicar of South Weald, William 
Rathband, was ejected for nonconformity, as was 
William Powell, rector of Little Warley, a former 
minister of Brentwood chapel.*? In 1669 Thomas 
Gilson and John Willis, who had been ejected 
respectively from Little Baddow and Ingatestone, 
were preaching at a conventicle in Brentwood.*# 
In 1672 they were licensed, with John Yardley of 
South Weald, the ejected vicar of Cranham, to 
preach and teach, while the houses of Gilson and 
Willis in Brentwood, and those of Ralph Taylor, 
John Bill, and John Springham at South Weald 
were licensed for Presbyterian meetings.*® In 
1691 a dissenting congregation at Brentwood 
sought additional financial support for their 
minister, Bumstead.*® A Quaker meeting-house 
at Brentwood was registered in 1699,®’ and a 
General Baptist church, embracing Pilgrims 
Hatch, Hornchurch, and Upminster, existed 
before 1700.38 At the same period Clarke, a 
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dissenting minister of Childerditch, also de- 
scribed as of Brentwood, was baptizing in South 
Weald.*® 

Brentwood Old Meeting, Weald Lane, origin- 
ated, by 1707, in a Presbyterian congregation led 
by Gabriel Barber.*® Barber remained pastor 
until his death in 1750.4! In 1715 his congregation 
numbered 300, including 15 gentry.*” Three 
houses in South Weald parish, including that of 
John Springham, were licensed for Presbyterian 
worship in 1708, the year in which Barber took 
the oaths of allegiance,*? and by c. 1717 a 
permanent meeting-house existed in Weald 
Lane.*4 Members who opposed the Unitarian 
views of Barber and his successor, Joseph Evans, 
began to withdraw from c. 1753, and formed a 
new meeting. Evans had at least three successors 
up to 1788, including James Pickburne, 1762-9, 
who was Dr. Williams’s librarian 1767—74.*° The 
old meeting closed by c. 1800; it stood just off 
High Street between Weald Lane and Tower 
Hill, approached by a passage from Weald 
Lane.** 

Brentwood United Reformed church, New 
Road, originated in the secession of c. 1753 from 
the Old Meeting.*’ The seceders, meeting at first 
in a hired room, formed an Independent church 
in 1755, with Joseph Barber as pastor.*® They 
later built a meeting-house on the east side of 
Warley East Lane (King’s Road).4® From c. 1780 
the meeting declined, and it was apparently 
closed c. 1795.°° Some of the members may have 
joined Joseph Such, a minister whose house 
in Brentwood was registered for Independent 
worship in 1792.°! He moved to Ingatestone in 
1797." In the same year, through the efforts of 
two London pastors, the meeting-house in 
King’s Road was reopened, under the direction 
of Samuel Douglas, minister at Chelmsford. The 
pulpit was supplied by students from Hoxton 
academy (M<dx.). One of them, David Smith, was 
there in 1799, when a church was formed, and he 
became its pastor, 1800—46.°° In association with 
the newly formed Essex Congregational union 
he began to preach over a wide area.** The 
meeting-house was enlarged and restored in 1814 
by Thomas Wilson (d. 1843), a noted noncon- 
formist benefactor.®® In 1829 the Brentwood 


3° H. P. Bowen, Religious Annals of Brentwood, 42; 
S. Weald Par. Reg. 1699 sqq.; above, Childerditch, Prot. 
Nonconf. 

49 Bowen, op. cit. 44 sqq.; S. Weald Par. Reg. 1707; 
E.R.O., Q/SBb 49/31; Rep. Com. on Non-Parochial Reg. 1838 
[148], p. 18, H.C. (1837-8), xxviii. 

41 Dr. Williams’s Libr., MS. 63 F2, Wilson MSS., f. 62. 

42 Tbid. MS. 38.4, Evans List, f. 37. 

43 E.R.O., Q/SBb 42/16; 49/31. 

44 E.R.O., D/DM P4 (map c. 1717); cf. D/ DLa M60, f. 75; 
E.R.O., T/M 232 (map and survey 1788). 

45 Dr. Williams’s Libr., MS. 63 F2, Wilson MSS., 
f. 62; MS. 38.5, 6, Thompson List; E.R.O., D/DLa M60, 
1a ists 
46 F.R.O., D/DLa M60, f. 75; E-R.O., T/M 232: 

47 'The account of this church, up to 1860, is based mainly 
on Bowen, Relig. Annals, 48 sqq. See also W. F. Quin, 
‘Brentwood Cong. Church, 1672-1972’. [TS.] 

48 Dr. Williams’s Libr., MS. 63 F2, Wilson MSS., ff. 
62-3; Evang. Mag. xix. 162. 

= JHR.O> D/ Dla Moot. 58s ben On. by) Viegs 

6° Dr. Williams’s Libr., MS. 63 F2, Wilson MSS.., f. 63; 
Evang. Mag. viii. 350. 

Pe PERO RG.20/3, nonseos 

82 Ruang. Mag. v. 385-6. 


congregation numbered over 500, with missions 
at Kelvedon Hatch and Upminster Common.*® 
During Smith’s pastorate the church opened a 
day school. 

In 1847 a new church was built in New Road. 
The King’s Road meeting-house was demolished, 
but its burial ground still existed in 1979.°’ In 
1856 William Dorling was ordained to New 
Road, his first pastorate in a long and distin- 
guished ministry.°* At Brentwood, as later at 
Buckhurst Hill,°* his forceful personality and 
liberal theology seem to have provoked opposi- 
tion, for part of the congregation seceded in 1856 
to form another church under G. Gogerly. In 
1858, when both Dorling and Gogerly left Brent- 
wood, the two congregations reunited under a 
new pastor. Walter Legerton, minister 1872- 
1925, in 1873 enlarged the church and built a 
school hall in South Street.® 

The missionary work of the church was con- 
tinued by David Smith’s successors. The Brent- 
wood Town and Village mission, formed c. 1850 
jointly by the Congregationalists and the 
Wesleyan Methodists, employed a missioner 
from 1850 to c. 1883.8! The mission founded 
Hutton Free church (1850),®* shared the over- 
sight of Upminster Common chapel,*? and 
maintained a hall in Back (Hart) Street, Brent- 
wood, c. 1878-c. 1894.°* The Pilgrims Hatch 
mission, Hatch Road, founded in 1873, was 
conducted for over 50 years by George Hammond 
(d. 1924).®° The Navestock mission, Horseman 
Side, dated 1897, was almost certainly built by 
the Brentwood church, which in 1898 was 
credited with having founded four missions since 
1848.* In the 1930s the church was maintaining 
a mission at Herongate, in Ingrave, as well as 
Navestock, Pilgrims Hatch, and Upminster 
Common; it was noted for its lay preaching, and 
its membership reached a peak of 448 in 1937.°" 

After the Second World War membership fell, 
from 269 in 1948 to 129 in 1979.8 In 1972 
Brentwood joined the United Reformed Church. 
The church is built of yellow brick with a broad, 
stuccoed front and a roof pediment. The school 
hall, enlarged in 1900, was destroyed by bombing 
in 1941, rebuilt in 1955, and demolished in 1975 
as part of the town centre development.® 


53 E.R.O., D/NC 9/1 (E.C.U. Mins. 1798); Evang. Mag. 
vil. 350; Cong. Yr. BR. (1847), 170. 

3 EB. RO!” DING oft; AC LHR Essex. vilat 24. 

55 Evang. Mag. xxii. 366; D.N.B. 

56) EB RiOL, O/CR3/2/t4) VaGlHe Essexsiva7or 

5? P-R.O:, HO 129/7/ Too; Cone. Yr. BES (847) sero: 
White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 199. 

58 Cong. Yr. Bk. (1913) (obit. of W. Dorling). 

So V.GsH Sbssexns ive 20s 

60 Cong. Yr. Bks. (1873 and later edns.); Kelly’s Dir. Essex 
(1902). 

61 J. Sigournay, A Hundred Years in a Country Chapel, 
7-11; E.C.U. Reps. (1859), 11; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1882); 
Strat. Expr. 15 Feb. 1883. 

62 Sigournay, op. cit. 

64 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878-94). 

85 Inf. from Mr. P. Hammond; E.R.O., D/NC 9/3 (E.C.U. 
Mins. 1923-4). 

66 V.C.H. Essex, iv. 148; E.C.U. Reps., App. to Chmn’s 
Rep. (1898), 36. The chapels were presumably: Hutton, 
Upminster Common, Pilgrims Hatch, Navestock. 

87 Cong. Yr. Bk. (1937); E.C.U. Reps. (1933-8). 

88 Cong. Yr. BR. (1945-71); United Reformed Ch. Yr. Bk. 
(1979). 
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Walter Legerton, by will proved 1928, gave 
£200 in trust for poor members of the church or 
for charitable societies connected with it.”° 

Brentwood Strict Baptist church probably 
originated in 1844, when H. W. Tydeman, 
minister of Ebenezer Strict Baptist church, 
Chelmsford, registered the house of David 
Santer at Brentwood.” A church, built at Brent- 
wood in 1855, was associated with the ‘Gospel 
Standard’ Baptists.?? Nathaniel Warner, pastor 
from 1865 until his death in 1878, worked widely 
in Essex.’* This may have been the Strict Baptist 
church in Primrose Hill, listed in 1878.74 

Brentwood Baptist church, King’s Road, 
originated c. 1885.’° An iron hall, built in King’s 
Road in 1886, was registered in 1888 as Brent- 
wood Tabernacle.’*® By 1907 the members were 
disheartened by poor attendances, debt, and 
indecision as to whether they should move to a 
newer part of the town. In rgro the building 
was sold. Services continued in the town hall, 
and in 1915, during the honorary pastorate of 
H. Prothers Ford, 1912-32, a permanent church 
was built on a new site in King’s Road.’ The 
church was damaged by bombing in 1940, but 
was later restored.’® Membership was 75 in 1936, 
64 in 1945, and 116 in 1979.”® 

Brentwood Methodist church, Warley Hill, 
was founded by Thomas Wilcox, a Wesleyan 
navvy from Lincolnshire who was helping to 
extend the railway from Romford.®° In 1840 he 
registered a house in High Street.8! A church 
seating 60 was built in 1845 in Primrose Hill.*? In 
1854 the society was in the Barking and Romford 
circuit.*? It joined with the Congregationalists 
to support the Brentwood Town and Village 
mission, mentioned above. In 1877 it became 
part of the Romford (later Ilford) circuit. A 
school-chapel was built in Warley Hill in 1878. 
In 1890 there were 40 members, all working- 
class. A permanent church was built in 1892.°* It 
became closely associated with Warley barracks. 
In 1935 the society was joined by that of Warley 
ex-Primitive Methodist church.* In 1947 it was 
placed in the new Romford circuit. The church 
was restored, enlarged, and refronted c. 1970.°° 

Primitive Methodism came to Brentwood in 
1845, when Thomas Kendall, minister, registered 
a house for worship.*’ In the same year Brent- 


70 Char. Com. files. 

71 P.R.O., RG 31/3, no. 849. For Tydeman see: White’s 
Dir. Essex (1848), 315; V.C.H. Essex, vii. 88. 

BE ROS L/(Z 8: 

73 Tbid. 

“4 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878). 

75 Para. based on E.R.O., D/NB 2/1-4 (Essex Bapt. Union 
Recs.); D. Witard, Bibles in Barrels, 122-3. 

76 G.R.O., Worship Reg. no. 31022. 

7 Tbid. no. 46612. 
Inf. from the minister. 

79 Bapt. Union Handbk. (1936, 1945, 1979). 

80 Para. based on E. Barrett, The Lamp still Burns, 25-6. 

Pen O.) RG 31/3, no. 2073. 

82 White's Dir. Essex (1848), 199; P.R.O., HO 129/7/199. 

83 G.R.O., Worship Reg. no. 5257; Halls Circuits, 17. 

See eR- 1. 197- 
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86 Personal knowledge. 

Bera ©), RG 31/3, no.2230: 

88 Mins. P.M. Conf. (1845). 

89 White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 199; P.R.O., RG 31/3, 
no. 2264. 

80 Mins. P.M. Conf. (1850) omits Brentwood. 
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wood headed a new mission circuit.** A small 
chapel, built in 1847, was registered by Robert 
Eaglen, minister.*® It had closed by 1850, and its 
location is not known.*? 

In 1808 Henry White and others registered a 
bakehouse for Quaker worship.*! The meeting 
still existed in 1811.9? The Salvation Army 
registered barracks in 1887, in High Street, and 
in 1892; both registrations had lapsed by 1895.°* 
The Army was listed in High Street in 1902; a 
hall in King’s Road was registered in 1903, but 
cancelled in 1907.°* A Salvation Army hall in 
King’s Road, registered in 1934, was no longer in 
use in 1954.%° 

Brentwood Recreation Hall, High Street, built 
in 1906 by J. W. Cook, was used for evangelical 
worship until c. 1937.°° Sawyers Hall Lane 
chapel, Shenfield, originated c. 1880 when 
Brethren bought the former Wesleyan church in 
Primrose Hill.*’ The present hall was built in 
1956.9: The Full Gospel church, Primrose Hill, 
originated in 1928, when the Assemblies of God 
registered the Glad Tidings Hall, Queen’s 
Road.°*® In 1957 the church took over the former 
Brethren’s chapel in Primrose Hill. 

The Christadelphian Hall, Hatch (formerly 
New) Road, Pilgrims Hatch, existed by 1938.” 
The Spiritualist church, founded c. 1940, 
registered a building in Primrose Hill in 1946.’ 
Kingdom Hall, King Edward Road, was regis- 
tered by Jehovah’s Witnesses in 1941.4 The 
Evangelical Free church, Doddinghurst Road, 
first met in King’s Road mission hall, registered 
in 1953.° It moved to Doddinghurst Road in 
1963.® Fellowship House, Pilgrims Hall, Ongar 
Road, Pilgrims Hatch, was founded in 1968 by a 
former Church Army officer, Roy Willis, as a 
residential Christian training centre for all 
denominations.’ Pilgrims Hatch mission, Hatch 
Road, formerly a Congregational mission, was 
re-registered for nonconformist worship in 


1969.8 


EDUCATION. John Andrew, ironmonger of 
London, maintained a school in Redcrosse 
chapel, Brook Street, for four or five years up to 
1519.° Brentwood school, now an independent 
public school, was founded as a grammar school 
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in 1558. A charity school for girls, founded by a 
gentlewoman in 1714, still existed in 1724, but 
no more is known of it.!° In the earlier 19th 
century Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Con- 
gregational elementary schools were opened. 
The Congregational school closed c. 1871, but 
the Anglican and Catholic schools continued, 
and no school board was formed for the town. A 
Catholic girls’ high school was opened in 1900. 
The county council opened a technical school in 
1g10, a girls’ high school in 1913, and a senior 
school, replacing the technical school, in 1936. A 
new county primary school was opened in the 
1950s and a special school in 1970. Brentwood 
college of education (1961) became part of the 
Chelmer Institute of Higher Education in 1976. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. St. Thomas of Canterbury 
Church of England junior and infant schools, 
Sawyers Hall Lane, originated in a Church 
Sunday school, started by 1808, and a day 
industrial school for 12 girls, which in 1819 was 
supported by Charles Tower, master of Brent- 
wood school.!! In 1835 a National school for 50 
girls was built near the church, and in 1836 the 
old St. Thomas’s chapel, High Street, was con- 
verted into a National school for 120 boys. Both 
schools were at first supported by subscription, 
but from c. 1839 the boys school was maintained 
by the Revd. William Tower (d. 1847), master of 
Brentwood school.!? In 1844 the boys school was 
said to be excellent, though attendance was 
irregular.!* By 1868 a separate infant school had 
been opened in a rented cottage. In 1869 new 
schools for 350 boys, girls, and infants were 
opened in Love Lane, later Coptfold Road. They 
received annual government grants from 1871." 
They also benefited from two endowments. 
When John Cotton died in 1837 his executor gave 
£100 to the schools, and in 1840 John Offin by his 
will gave £450 stock for the girls’ school.’ The 
schools were enlarged in 1883 and again in 1893, 
when most of the cost was met by selling the stock 
of Cotton’s charity and part of Offin’s stock. A 
new infant school was built in 1914. The schools 
were reorganized in 1936 for juniors and infants. 
In 1956 the infant school was granted Controlled 
status and the junior school Aided status. The 
schools moved in 1968 to new buildings in 
Sawyers Hall Lane, Shenfield, and the infant 
school was then granted Aided status also.'® 

Brentwood British school was associated with 
the Congregational church. It probably origin- 


10''S:P.C.K. Rees: AGL: Bs 6) 4353:05.b-C. Ke Rep. and 
Accounts (1724), 45. 

4 Account based on J. G. S. Ward, Hist. St. Thomas of 
Canterbury Schs. Brentwood. 

2 E.R.O., D/DTw F13. 

13 Mins. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1844 [622], pp. 154-5, 
H.C. (1845), xxxv. 

14 Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1871-2 [C. 601], p. 257, 
FA Ca 872) sxxate 

1 Char. Com. files; P.R.O., ED 49/2017. 

16 Inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 

17 E.R.O., D/AEM 2/4. 

18 E.R.O., D/P 30/28/18. 

19 White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 199; E.R.O., D/AEM 2/8; 
Returns Elem. Educ. H.C. 201, pp. 112-13 (1871), lv; Ward, 
Hist. St. Thomas Schs. Brentwood, 19-20. 

20 E.R.O., D/P 30/28/18; Rep. Cath. Poor Sch. Cttee. 
(1849), p. 50. 


ated as a Sunday school, first recorded in 1808.1” 
By 1839 there was a day school attached to the 
church.!® The British school was last mentioned 
in 1871, and seems to have closed soon after.?® 
St. Helen’s Roman Catholic junior and infant 
school, Sawyers Hall Lane and Queen’s Road. In 
1839 there were two small Catholic schools, but 
they had closed by 1845.”° They were replaced by 
a school started by the Revd. Eugene Reardon 
before 1848, when Catherine Adams gave £300 
for a schoolroom for about 15 children. In 1861 
the school took over and enlarged the former St. 
Helen’s chapel.?! It received annual government 
grants from 1872.7% Attendance increased from 
54 in 1874 to 150 in 1893.2*> The school was 
enlarged in 1913.”4 It was granted Aided status in 
1950.”° About the same time buildings at the 
convent in Queen’s Road were adapted and 
enlarged for the infants.2® The school was re- 
organized for juniors and infants in 1954.7” Anew 
infant school was completed in 1964.78 The 
juniors were transferred in 1973 to new buildings 
in Sawyers Hall Lane.?® The schools have an 
annual endowment of £25 under the will of 
Helen Tasker, Countess Tasker, proved 1888.°° 
Hogarth county junior and infant schools, the 
Riseway, Shenfield. The junior school was 
opened in 1954 and the infant school in 1955.7! 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. The history of Brent- 
wood school, up to 1906, given in a previous 
volume,*?. requires some modification.*? Sir 
Antony Browne’s foundation of 1558 was con- 
firmed by Chancery decree in 1570. Thomas 
Tower, patron of the school 1752-79, was 


BRENTWOOD SCHOOL. Per pale: 
dexter gules a chevron between 
three lion’s paws erect and erased 
within a bordure argent on a chief 
argent an eagle displayed sable 
looking to the sinister armed and 
crowned or (BROWNE) a fleur 
de lys for difference; sinister 
quarterly first and fourth argent 
a chevron gules between three 
lion’s faces sable (FaRINGTON) 
second gules three cinquefoils 
pierced argent (FARINGTON) 
third argent a cross engrailed 
sable between four torteaux 
(CLayToNn). 





criticized by the Charity Commission in 1824 for 
misappropriating part of the school’s income to 
augment the stipend of the chaplain of Brent- 


21 Inf. from the Rt. Revd. Brian Foley, Bp. of Lancaster; 
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27 Inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 

28 Educ. in Essex 1964-73, 21. 

29 Inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 

30 Char. Com. files; inf. from Brentwood Dioc. Office. 

31 Educ. in Essex 1952-6, 21-2. 

84 VCH. Essex, i. 528-31. 

33 R. R. Lewis, Hist. Brentwood Sch. (1981). Mr. Lewis 
kindly provided inf. before the publication of his book. 
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wood, but he was acquitted of dishonourable 
motives,*? and in fact he spent more on the school 
and the almshouses than he had received from the 
endowment.*° In 1905, when there were 93 boys 
at the school, it was said that the buildings were 
unsatisfactory and that the staff needed strength- 
ening.*® A new school, adjoining the old building 
in Ingrave Road, was built in 1g10.*’ The site and 
part of the buildings, with additional land for 
playing fields, were given by Evelyn Heseltine, 
chairman of the governors. 

During the headmastership of James F. Hough, 
1914-45, the school was greatly extended. He 
added several adjoining properties for use as 
boarding or staff houses, including Roden House, 
Barnards, and Otway House. In 1930 he was 
admitted to the Headmasters’ Conference, of 
which all his successors have been members. The 
memorial hall was built in 1924 and the chapel 
was enlarged in 1925. The library was opened in 
1929 and the Lawrence building, containing 
classrooms, laboratories, swimming bath, 
shooting range, and squash courts, in 1934. 

Since the Second World War the school has 
been greatly extended by a series of development 
plans. In 1949 Middleton Hall, Middleton Hall 
Lane, was acquired for the preparatory school. 
The Queen’s building, containing the science 
school, was opened in 1957. The Cunliffe building 
(music and art) was opened in 1961. Hough 
house, for boarders, was built in 1965 and the 
Ashton building (applied science and 6th form 
centre)in 1970. Anappealin 1977 raised £311,000 
for scholarships, the modernization of School 
house, and the renovation of Old Big School. 
Brentwood was a Direct Grant school from 1945 
to 1976, when it became independent. Girls 
were first admitted to senior classes in 1965. In 
1981 there were 995 boys, with 21 girls in the 6th 
and 7th forms.** The school occupies a frontage 
of about 300 m. in Ingrave Road, with playing 
fields of about 44 ha. extending eastwards. 

The Old Big School, built c. 1568, was origin- 
ally a single-storey building of red brick.** Only 
the outer walls and a doorway remain from that 
period. An upper storey was added in 1855. 
School House, which adjoins the Old Big School, 
is ared-brick building of 1773, extended south in 
1926. Barnards, north of School House, is a red- 
brick house of c. 1700. It or an earlier house on 
the site was the residence of Daniel Barnard, 
schoolmaster 1655-95. Roden House, Shenfield 
Road, also in red brick, is a tall house existing in 
1717, with wings added in 1725. Mitre House, 
which adjoins it to the east, has a cross-passage 
of early 16th-century type, but the front range 
appears to date from the early 17th century. 


34 Rep. Com. Char. [433], p. 208, H.C. (1824), xiv. 

% E.R.O., D/DBg 14/2; 14/4; 14/7; 15/3-6; 17; Lewis, 
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36 M.E. Sadler, Sec. and Higher Educ. in Essex, 193-4. 

37 Below, plate 47. 
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(1912, 1922); Brentwood Official Guide (1952-3), 23; 
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Middleton Hall, Middleton Hall Lane, is a large 
red-brick house of the early 18th century with 
1gth-century additions. It was the home of Helen 
Tasker, Countess Tasker (d. 1888), the Roman 
Catholic philanthropist.*° The main school 
building of 1909 in Ingrave Road was designed 
by F. Chancellor & Sons. South of it is Otway 
House, built in 1878 as St. Thomas’s vicarage, 
and enlarged to the south in 1928. 

The Ursuline convent high school for girls, 
Queen’s Road, was founded in 1900 by Ursuline 
nuns from Upton, West Ham.” It opened with 
15 girls at Matlock, Queen’s Road, and later that 
year a second house was occupied. In 1902 the 
school, with 52 girls, moved to Fairview, Queen’s 
Road, and in 1904 bought the adjoining Bleak 
House. During the next ten years the school 
grew, buying and renting houses in Eastfield and 
Queen’s Roads. It had two branches, St. Philo- 
mena’s day school and St. Mary’s boarding 
school, which were united in 1918. By 1919 a 
preparatory school was well established. In 1921 
a new teaching block with a chapel was built, and 
the school was recognized by the Board of Educa- 
tion as a public secondary school. It received 
annual government grants from 1929. In 1931 
the Eastfield Road buildings were enlarged, and 
in 1933 the Belmont House estate was bought, 
comprising 11 a. in the Chase. Attendance 
increased from 235 in 1922 to 547 in 1939. 
Trinity wing was completed in 1936 and a new 
assembly hall in 1940. The school was enlarged 
again in 1964. It had Direct Grant status from 
1950 until 1979 when it became a Voluntary 
Aided secondary school, with a separate prepar- 
atory school. Most of the school buildings are in 
plain red brick. 

Brentwood technical school, New Road, was 
opened in 1910 by the county council as a cookery 
and handicraft centre, following recommenda- 
tions of a report made in 1906.” It closed in 1936 
when Brentwood senior council school opened.*® 

Brentwood county high school, Shenfield 
Common, was opened in 1913, when the county 
council took over Montpelier House, a girls’ 
private school in Queen’s Road.*4 By 1916 it had 
104 girls. A preparatory department, opened in 
1919, closed c. 1950.%° In 1927 new buildings 
were opened on land given by Frank Copeman, 
adjoining High House, Shenfield, which he had 
given as a boarding house in 1924. In 1932 the 
school had 383 girls; it was enlarged in 1935-6.7° 
The school was reorganized in 1972 as a mixed 
comprehensive school, and in 1975 was enlarged 
fort, 320. 

The Hedley Walter*® school, Sawyers Hall 
Lane, Shenfield, was opened in 1936as Brentwood 


T/P 67/1, p. 195. 

41 Account based on J. B. Dockery, They That Build; 
Brentwood Official Guide (1973-5), 55, 57; Reps. Cath. Educ. 
Council; M. E. Sadler, Sec. and Higher Educ. in Essex, 200; 
inf. from sch. 

42 Sadler, op. cit., 204; E.R.O., C/ME 6, p. 601. 

EN BARE OY, (GUANA EN ea 7 Kol gp 

44 Account based on Brentwood County High Sch. 1913-63. 

45 E.R.O., C/ME 15, pp. 390-1; inf. from sch. 

46 Educ. in Essex 1928-35, 183; E.R.O., C/ME 31, p. 29; 
C/ME 32, pp. 107, 669. 

47 Inf. from Essex Educ. Dept.; E.R.O., C/ME 67, p. E81; 
Brentwood Official Guide (1973-5), 54-5- 

48 Chairman of sch. governors. 
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senior council school, in two departments for 
boys and girls.4® The technical block was de- 
stroyed by bombs in 1944 and was rebuilt in 
1946.°° In 1956 a new school for boys was built 
on the adjoining site. The boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments were amalgamated in 1958. In 1968 the 
school was enlarged, reorganized as a compre- 
hensive school, and renamed.*! It was enlarged 
again in 1972,.°" 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. The Endeavour (E.S.N.) 
school, Hogarth Avenue, Shenfield, for 100 
children, was opened in 1970.°** Industrial schools 
are treated above in the introduction, and hospital 
schools under Public Services. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS.** There was a girls’ boarding 
school in Back Street in 1788. It had closed by 
1839.°° Of the 29 private schools in Brentwood 
listed in directories between 1826 and 1900, 
nineteen were for girls, and during that period 
there were usually 6 private schools in existence 
at any one time, 2 for boys and 4 for girls. Most of 
the schools were in High Street, Queen’s Road, 
and New Road. Many were short-lived but a few 
survived for more than 30 years. Brentwood 
high school, Rose Valley, opened in 1820.°° It 
was probably the boys boarding school kept by 
Jonathan Ward, listed in 1826, and apparently 
taken over by James Monkhouse by 1832. In 
1863 it moved from High Street to Bleak House, 
Queen’s Road, under Joshua J. Hooke. George 
Remfry bought the high school in 1883.°’ The 
school survived his bankruptcy in 1884 and 
moved about that time to Rose Valley.*® In 1905 
it was a secondary boys’ school with 66 day boys 
and 13 boarders.°® It had closed by 1929. Ann 
and Susannah Mabbs kept a boys’ preparatory 
school in High Street from 1866 until 1878, when 
it became a girls’ school, probably replacing 
Rosebank boarding school, founded by 1863 and 
closed c. 1878. It was in Crown Street in 1886 and 
had moved to New Road by 1899. It had closed 
by 1902. Montpelier House school originated in 
1876, when Kate Bryan opened a school for girls 
at Fairview House. In 1879 she built Montpelier 
House, Queen’s Road, as a day and boarding 
school for girls.®° In 1905 it was officially reported 
to be the best girls’ private school in Brentwood.®! 
In 1913 the county council took over the school as 
the nucleus of Brentwood county high school. 
Whitelyons school, Love Lane (later Coptfold 
Road), was opened in 1873 by W. H. Jarvis 
in Warlburg House, High Street, and moved 
c. 1882. It seems to have been taken over and 
renamed Hope House in 1899 by George Miles, 
who kept a boys’ school at Hope Villa, Rose 


49 Inf. from: Hssex, Educ. Depts) E-RtO3 (C/ME a 34, 
PP. 378-9. 
50. E.R.O., C/ME. 39A, p. 378; mf from Mr. Wa FE: 
Quin. 


Dept. 
52 F.R.O., C/ME 66, pp. E120-1. 

53 Educ. in Essex 1964-73, 34. 

54 Account based on Pigot’s Dir. Essex (1826, 1832, 1839); 
White’s Dir. Essex (1848, 1863); Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1845 and 
later edns. to 1937). 

55 E.R.O., D/DLa M60; E.R.O., D/CT 416. 

56 Strat. Expr. 12 Sept. 1883. 


. in Essex 1952-6, 32; inf. from Essex Educ. 


Valley, in 1895. In 1905 Hope House had 23 day 
boys and 2 boarders.® It had closed by 1917. 

Chelmer Institute of Higher Education, faculty 
of education, arts, and humanities, was opened 
by Essex county council in 1961 as Brentwood 
college of education at Harold Court, Ivy Lodge 
Lane, Harold Wood, Hornchurch. Permanent 
buildings were opened in 1962 in Sawyers Hall 
Lane. The college was enlarged in 1966. It 
became part of the institute in 1976.° 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.® The poor of 
Brentwood have benefited from the Browne and 
Wingrave almshouses in South Weald, and until 
1930 also from the charities of Waller and John 
Wright.® 

Brentwood Parochial charities for residents of 
the ancient hamlet are regulated by a scheme of 
1931. The dole charities of Gittens, Newman, 
Monkhouse, and Crosse are to help the sick and 
poor in various ways. Those of Massa and 
Martin, originally for fuel, have been given in 
money since 1969. The total income of the 
charities in 1977 was £81. 

George Gittens of Bishop’s Hall, South Weald, 
by will proved 1712, gave a 20s. rent charge from 
2a. called Pottelsin South Weald to be distributed 
annually in shilling doles.®* The field was known 
in 1839 as Pennyloaf, which suggests that the 
charity had once been given in bread. In 1952 the 
rent charge was redeemed for £40. 

Joseph Massa, by will dated 1771, gave {150 to 
buy fuel for the poor not receiving relief. In the 
1820s, when only three eligible persons would 
accept the charity, the residue was distributed 
with Martin’s charity. 

Stephen Martin, by will proved 1803, gave 
£1,000 to buy coal for the poor. In the early 19th 
century the chaplain, Charles Tower, supple- 
mented the charity by means of a coal club for the 
poor. In the 1960s and 1970s an annual average of 
£40 was paid to old people in coal or cash. 

William Newman, by will proved 1835, gave 
£100 for the general benefit of the poor.®’ It was 
converted to £115 stock in 1836, and by 1878 had 
been augmented by £50 from Newman’s tomb 
charity, which was void under the rule against 
perpetuities. In 1978 the total income was £1. 

James Monkhouse, by will proved 1877, gave 
the surplus income from £50 which he left for the 
care of certain graves, after his wife’s death, to be 
distributed in shilling doles to poor Brentwood 
widows over 60 years old. The income was first 
received in 1889. The tomb charity being void 
the whole income is for widows. 

Robert Crosse, by will proved 1879, gave £500 


57 Tbid. 1 Nov. 1882. 

58 Tbid. 16 July 1884; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1886). 

59 M. E. Sadler, Sec. and Higher Educ. in Essex, 199. 

60 Brentwood County High Sch. 1913-63, \. 

61 Sadler, op. cit. 202. 

62 Sadler, op. cit. 199-200. 

83 Brentwood Official Guide 1973-5, 52; Essex Educ. Bldg. 
Suppl. July 1963, 32, 36-8, 51; inf. from Chelmer inst. 

64 Based on Rep. Com. Char. [433], pp. 219-20, H.C. 
(1824) xiv; Char. Com. files; inf. from Mr. Selwyn Guy. 

65 Above, S. Weald, Charities. 
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87 Rep. Com. Char. [108], p. 723, H.C. (1837-8), xxv (1). 
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to the vicar and churchwardens in trust for poor 
families or widows of Brentwood and its vicinity. 
In 1880 the trustees received £450. 


OTHER CHARITIES. Widow Howell gave £50 for 
the poor some time before 1702, when the parish 
officers entered into a bond of £100 for payment 
of the annual interest.®* It seems that they bought 
a 12s. rent charge which was unpaid in 1768 and 
lost by 1786.° 

George Thomas Larkin, by will proved 1894, 
gave £200 to provide coal at Christmas to poor 
members of the Church of England. In the 1970s 
the income was £5. 


BER. OP 362/38) a. 
89 Morant, Essex, i. 122; not listed 1787-8: E.R.O.,Q/RSr tr. 
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Shen Place almshouses. In 1910 Evelyn Hesel- 
tine built and endowed with £5,000 six houses in 
Shenfield Road for married or single persons, 
members of the Church of England, resident for 
at least two years in Great Warley, Shenfield, 
South Weald, or Brentwood. 

John William Larkin, by will proved 1926, 
gave £1,000 for poor members of the Church of 
England living in Brentwood or adjacent parishes. 
The income in 1977 was £34. 

The Revd. Thomas Francis Norris, by will 
proved 1933, gave £300 for sick and poor Roman 
Catholics in the parish. In 1978 the annual 
income was £2.”° 


BRENTWOOD 


70 Inf. from Messrs. Tansley, Witt & Co. 
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ARLOW hundred, sometimes called a half hundred, comprised 11 

parishes in west Essex, extending east and south from the river Stort, 

which forms the county boundary with Hertfordshire. The northern 

boundary of the hundred followed Stane Street, which since Roman 
times has been the main road between Colchester and the towns of Hertfordshire. In 
the 18th century communications were improved by the turnpiking of the road 
through Harlow and the construction of the Stort canal, which joined the Lea at 
Roydon. In the 19th century the London-Cambridge railway was built along the 
western fringe of the hundred. The London-Cambridge motorway (M11), built in 
the 1970s, traverses the hundred, with access at Harlow. Stansted airport is 
immediately north of Stane Street. 

Iron Age remains, including a hill fort in Great Hallingbury, have been found in 
several parishes, and there was a Roman town at Harlow. Place names and the 
evidence of open field farming in most parishes, indicate that the area was one of 
early Saxon settlement. In the Middle Ages Hatfield Broad Oak was a considerable 
market town, with a Benedictine priory, and there were large villages, with markets, 
at Harlow and Roydon. Elsewhere hamlets grew up around greens and commons and 
at road junctions. Hatfield Broad Oak declined after the 16th century, and the 
hundred, little affected by the railways, remained rural until after the Second World 
War, when most of five ancient parishes on its western side became Harlow town. 
Hatfield forest, belonging to the National Trust, comprises over 400 ha., mainly in 
Hatfield Broad Oak. 

‘There were many water mills along the Stort and a few windmills on higher 
ground. ‘hey were used not only for corn grinding but for small industries, like the 
silk making which was carried on at Little Hallingbury from c. 1693 toc. 1770. There 
were small brickworks in many parishes, and at least two continued into the 2oth 
century. Potteries flourished at Harlow from the 13th century until c. 1700. In the 
19th century there were maltings at Sheering and Harlow, large breweries at Harlow 
and Hatfield Heath, and a marine engineering factory at Netteswell. Of those only 
the Sheering maltings survive, and there has been little recent industrial develop- 
ment outside the new town. 

Larger houses have included Netherhall at Roydon, built in the 15th century with 
a brick gatehouse, part of which remains. Morley House, later Hallingbury Place, in 
Great Hallingbury, built in the 16th century, was demolished in the 1920s. Moor 
Hall in Harlow, Barrington Hall and Down Hall, both in Hatfield Broad Oak, were 
rebuilt in the 19th century. Moor Hall was demolished c. 1960, but the other two 
survive. ‘Timber framed houses, many of them medieval, abound throughout the 
hundred. 

In 1086 Harlow hundred comprised c. 86 hides, divided between 34 estates in 16 
places distinguished by separate names. The totals include 14 hide in Matching, 
incorrectly entered under Barstable hundred.! Most of the places gave their names to 


! V.C.H. Essex, i. 427-574. Occasional ambiguities make exact figures impossible. 
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A small area of Great Parndon was 
situated locally in Little Parndon 





the parishes of the hundred, but there are exceptions. The Domesday Hallingbury 
was later split into the parishes of Great and Little Hallingbury, and Parndon into 
Great and Little Parndon. Ovesham (Housham) was later included in Matching 
parish; Cuica (Quickbury) in Sheering, and Siriceslea (Ryes) in Hatfield Broad Oak. 
An estate in Epping probably became the manors of Hayleys and Madells in the Rye 
Hill area of that parish. Most of Epping was in Waltham hundred, but Rye Hill 
remained in Harlow hundred.? An estate in Nazeing seems to have been located in 
Roydon hamlet, which became part of Roydon parish but by 1199 had been 
transferred to Waltham hundred.? Two small estates in Weald probably lay in the 
hamlets of Hastingwood and ‘Thornwood, which were in North Weald Bassett 
parish but in Harlow hundred.’ An estate in Laver, which has not been definitely 
identified, may have become part of Otes in High Laver.® Netteswell, which was not 
named in the Domesday survey, may then have been included in the bishop of 
Durham’s great manor of Waltham. 

A tax return of 1237-8 included 12 places under Harlow hundred: North Weald, 
Great Hallingbury, Sheering, Quickbury, Little Hallingbury, Matching, Latton, 
Harlow, Parndon, Monksbury (in Little Hallingbury), Harlow Abbots, and 
Roydon. Netteswell, which was not separately entered, was subsumed under the 
liberty of Waltham Abbey. Hatfield Broad Oak was omitted as royal demesne.® 
Harlow Abbots was Harlowbury; the other Harlow entry probably related to the 
remainder of the village. 

2 .C.H. Essex, v. 94, 118. 5 Below, Matching, Manors. 

% Tbid. 94. 4 Ibid. iv. 3. See Al wn INca KI ke Zot 355 4/7 
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From the 14th century the hundred comprised 10 complete parishes: Great and 
Little Hallingbury, Harlow, Hatfield Broad Oak, Latton, Matching, Netteswell, 
Great and Little Parndon, and Sheering, together with most of Roydon parish, two 
hamlets in North Weald Bassett, and one hamlet in Epping. For tax purposes Little 
Parndon was sometimes assessed with Great Parndon.’ Four parishes had detached 
parts, shown on 19th century maps: Harlow, Great Parndon, Little Parndon, and 
Matching.§ 

King Stephen, probably between 1148 and 1154, granted the hundred to Bury St. 
Edmunds abbey (Suff.) to hold by the farm which the abbey had rendered to Henry 
I.° The hundred later reverted to the Crown, and in 1241 Henry III granted it with 
Hatfield Regis manor to Isabel Bruce.!® The hundred descended with the manor 
until the forfeiture of Henry Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in 1521." After 1521 it 
descended with Ongar hundred, which had also belonged to the Staffords, until the 
death in 1673 of Charles Rich, earl of Warwick.’ In the subsequent partition of the 
earl’s estates the lordship of Harlow apparently fell to the share of.Daniel Finch, earl 
of Nottingham (d. 1730).!8 

From the 14th century, and probably earlier, the hundred was customarily farmed 
by its bailiff. The annual farm of the hundred was £4 in 1304 and £5 6s. 8d. in the 
mid 15th century.'* The customs of the wardstaff of the hundred, a symbol of the 
king’s peace, were probably similar to those of Ongar hundred.’ ‘The manors of 
Latton Hall and Madells in Epping were held by service of keeping the wardstaff. 
The lord of Latton Hall also paid wardsilver.!® Ward Hatch survived as a field name 
in Latton in 1616.1!’ The ancient meeting place of the hundred was probably Moot 
Hill, later the Mount, at Mulberry (formerly Moteburgh) Green, Harlow.'® 

‘The competence of the hundred court was affected by liberties granted to the lords 
of individual manors. By a charter of Richard I the manor of Great Parndon was 
quit of suit at the shire and hundred courts.!® It was stated in 1274-5 that the lord of 
Hatfield Regis manor claimed return of writs and all other royal liberties. The lords 
of Harlow, Netteswell, Roydon, and Great Hallingbury claimed the right of gallows, 
the assize of bread and of ale, and all other royal liberties except warren. The lords of 
Little Hallingbury, Wallbury in Great Hallingbury, Sheering, and Quickbury in 
Sheering held view of frankpledge and the assize of bread and of ale. The lord of 
Quickbury also held bourghselver (tithing money).”° By 1387 the lord of Sheering 
had the right of gallows.”! 

For some administrative purposes Harlow hundred was grouped with neigh- 
bouring hundreds. In 1321 acommission of the peace was issued for the hundreds of 
Harlow and Waltham.”? From the 15th century Harlow was closely associated with 
Ongar hundred, through their common ownership. From the late 16th century 
Harlow and Ongar were grouped with Waltham hundred as a county division.?? It is 
not known if meetings were held for Harlow hundred alone in the 17th century. In 
1803 the inhabitants of Harlow hundred met to discuss funds for the militia.”4 


7 Lay Subsidy of 1334, ed. R. E. Glasscock, 89; P.R.O., 
E 179/108/214; E.R.O., T/A 408; E.R.O., Q/RTh 1; Q/RPI 
421; Map of Essex (1777); O.S. Map 6’’, Essex, Key Sheet 
(1885 edn.). 

8 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XL, L (1881 edn.). 

® Reg. Regum Anglo-Norm. iii, p. 281; D. C. Douglas, 
Feud. Docs. St. Edmunds, go. 

10 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 262. 

1 Below, Hatfield Broad Oak, Manors. 

2 V.C.H. Essex, iv. 5; Complete Peerage, x. 774-7; xii (2), 
404-15. 

13 E.R.O., D/DCw T25; Morant, Essex, ii. 482. 


4 Cal. Mem. R. 1326-7, p. 2; E.R.O., D/DP M570, 582, 

585, 588-90; Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 141. 
© 1. CoH. Bssexviva4—73 Morant, Essex, i. 126-7. 

16 Morant, Essex, 151273) PROF e 130/135, no. Bice 

17 REO DM 453/1. 

18 P_N. Essex, 37; E.R. xlv. 216-17; Bateman, Harlow, 55; 
E-R'O] DICT 164" 

19 Cal. Chart. R. 1341-1417, 186-7. 

20 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 160. 

21 K.A.0., U269, Dee 10 Ric. II. 

2 Cal. Pat. 1321-4, 6 28 V7 OC { Ea SSeniveae 

ZERO: “D/P 4/18/14: 'E.R.O. , Q/SBb 75/1. 
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GREAT HALLINGBURY is arural parish 4 km. 
south-east of Bishop’s Stortford (Herts.).! It is 
within the metropolitan Green Belt and has been 
designated an area of special landscape value.? It 
is bounded by Little Hallingbury to the south, 
Hatfield Broad Oak to the east, Stansted 
Mountfitchet and Birchanger to the north, and 
Sawbridgeworth and Thorley (Herts.) to the 
west, where the river Stort forms the parish and 
county boundary. 

The ancient parish occupied 2,688 a. (1,088 
ha.).? In 1953 the south-west corner of the parish, 
comprising 362 a., and including Wallbury, was 
transferred to Little Hallingbury, while the 
north-east corner of Little Hallingbury (194 a.), 
including Monkswood and the southern part of 
Woodside Green, was transferred to Great 
Hallingbury.* 

The Stort valley is about 60 m. above sea level. 
The terrain rises steeply to 70 m. at the summit 
of Wallbury Camp, and then slopes gradually 
north-east to go m. at Bedlar’s Green. Latchmore 
brook flows south-west from Bedlar’s Green to 
join the Stort. The soil is mainly loam, with 
glacial gravel and sand in the river valleys.® Wall 
wood, belonging to the National Trust as part of 
Hatfield forest, lies in the south-eastern corner of 
the parish.® 

Wallbury Camp isan Iron Age hillfort of 14ha., 
surrounded by a double rampart and ditches. 
Iron Age pottery has been found near the camp 
and on the site of the church.’ Stane Street, a 
Roman road, forms part of the northern boundary 
of the parish. Roman pottery has been found near 
the road, and the church contains Roman brick.® 

The recorded population of Great Hallingbury 
manor was 23 in 1066 but only 13 in 1086.9 
‘Twenty-four men were assessed to tax in 1327, 
and 34 in 1525.!° There were 58 houses in the 
parish in 1670, including 24 with occupiers too 
poor to be taxed.'! The population rose from 549 
in 1801 to 710 in 1851, but declined to 490 in 
1g11.!* It rose from 530 in 1921 to I,oo1 in 1961, 
and was 945 in 1971.}8 

The ancient pattern of scattered settlement has 
survived to the present day. The parish church, 
dating from the 11th century, adjoins Halling- 
bury Hall manor house in the centre of the 
parish. Wallbury manor house, lying within the 


1 O.S. Map 1/25,000, TL 41, 42, 51, 52 (1961-9 edn.). 
This article was completed in 1981. The help of Mrs. H. 
Cocks is gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Uttlesford D.C. Great Hallingbury Plan (1980). 

7 O0.S. Map 6”, Essex XXII, XXIII, XXXI, XXXII 
(1881 edn.). 

* County of Essex (Alteration of Areas) Conf. Order, 
1953- 

5 V.C.H. Essex, i, map before p. 1; A. Young, Gen. View of 
Agric. of Essex,i. 6,209. ® Below, Econ. Hist. 

ACH. Essex, 1, 282-3; R-C.EEM: Essex, 115 93; 95. 
Three urns are in Little Hallingbury church. 

8 V.C.H. Essex, iii. 26, 136; R.C.H.M. Essex, 11. 93-4; 
E.A.T.N.S. Vv. 310. 


ramparts of the hill fort, has been demolished. By 
the 16th century there was settlement also in the 
north-east at Bedlar’s Green and Tilekiln Green, 
in the south at Woodside Green and How Green, 
and on several sites in the north-west.!4 Early in 
the 16th century Hallingbury Hall was super- 
seded by Morley House, later Hallingbury Place, 
which was built 1 km. to the south-east. Halling- 
bury Place, one of Essex’s greatest houses, came 
to dominate the parish, and its park was in the 
19th century extended eastwards to include the 
whole of Hatfield forest, in Hatfield Broad Oak.!” 
The existence of the park may have restricted 
development in the centre of the parish, but by 
the later 18th century there had been a little 
building in the east at Hallingbury Street, and in 
the west at Latchmore Bank and George Green.!® 
Norwich, a house lying on the edge of Hatfield 
forest, existed by 1735. It had gone by 1897.1’ 
Hallingbury Place was demolished in 1926, but 
its park, reduced in size, remains. Twentieth- 
century building in the parish includes some 
council houses in Church Road, and small 
developments at Dell Lane, George Green, and 
Beldams Lane. 

_ The ancient road pattern has survived with few 
changes.!® Stane Street, running west to Bishop’s 
Stortford and east to Dunmow, Braintree, and 
Colchester, was turnpiked in the 18th century.!® 
It is joined near Tilekiln Green by a road running 
north-west from Hatfield forest as Leaper’s Lane 
and Hallingbury Street. In the 18th century 
another road ran due north from the forest to 
Stane Street via Beggars Hall, but that survives 
only as a footpath. The road from Bishop’s 
Stortford runs south through Latchmore Bank 
and George Green. In the 18th century it was a 
coach road. Port Lane runs west from Latchmore 
Bank. In the 18th century it was joined by a lane 
from Wallbury and continued north to cross 
Latchmore brook at Twyford (Herts.). That lane 
had become a footpath by 1874. Dell Lane runs 
north-east from Wallbury to George Green, 
where it joins New Barn Lane, leading north-east 
to Woodside Green. Church Road runs north- 
east from Latchmore Bank by Anvil Cross and 
the church to Bedlar’s Green. The road running 
east from Anvil Cross to How Green and Wood- 
side Green was slightly diverted in 1845 to 


© V.C.H. Essex. 1. 406: 

10 E.R.O., T/A 454/1; T/A 427/1/8. 
PBR On. RaL by se 
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3 Census, 1911-71. 

a] RC HM. Essex, uo4: PAN. Essex, 35; 

15 Below, Manors. 

16 Map of Essex (1777). 

7 E.R.O., D/DB T1394; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, XXIII 
(1897 edn.). 

18 Para. based on E.R.O., T/M 132 (roads around Harlow, 
1741); Map of Essex (1777); O.S. Map 6” Essex, XXII, 
XXIII, XXXI, XXXII (1881 edn.). 

19 J. Booker, Essex and the Ind. Revolution, 102. 
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improve access to Hallingbury park.?° Two lanes 
inside Hallingbury park were closed in the roth 
century: the lane from Hallingbury Hall to West 
Drive became a footpath, while most of the 
lane across the park to Hallingbury Street was 
destroyed when the Cedar avenue was planted in 
the 1860s. The London-—Cambridge motorway 
(Mir), completed in 1980, runs through the 
western side of the parish, the nearest access 
being at Start Hill, near Tilekiln Green. 

Spellbrook bridge, which spans the Stort west 
of Wallbury, was recorded from 1399, originally 
as Wall bridge.”! It was the joint responsibility 
of the lords of the manors of Wallbury and of 
Tednambury in Sawbridgeworth.”? In 1648 it 
was in a dangerous condition, and in 1653 it was 
so decayed that travellers had to swim the river.?? 
It was rebuilt in wood in 1700.74 When the Stort 
navigation was opened in 1769 a second bridge 
was built east of Spellbrook bridge, to span the 
canal at Wallbury.”° In 1921 Spellbrook bridge 
was rebuilt by Essex county council in concrete 
and brick. The canal bridge was taken over in 
1972 by Hertfordshire county council.”® A bridge 
at Latchmore Bank was built by the parish in 
1711.7’ How long it survived is not known. In 
1856 the vestry resolved to build a permanent 
bridge over the ford there, and Thorley parish 
(Herts.) agreed to meet a quarter of the costs of 
erection and maintenance.”® 

The Northern and Eastern railway from 
London, extended to Bishop’s Stortford in 1842, 
skirted the western boundary of Great Halling- 
bury. The Great Eastern line from Bishop’s 
Stortford to Dunmow and Braintree, opened in 
1869, crossed the north-eastern tip of the parish, 
with a halt at Start Hill. It was closed to 
passengers in 1952.”° 

The oldest surviving building in Great Halling- 
bury, apart from the church, is Harps Farm, 
which takes its name from the family of John atte 
Harpe, recorded in 1420.29 The early 15th- 
century hall and north cross wing survive. Early 
in the 17th century a chimney was put into the 
southern end of the hall, the service end was 
rebuilt and extended to form a new parlour, and 
the kitchen was moved to the north wing. There 
are 1gth- and 2oth-century alterations and 
additions to the house. Cobbs Farm, at Woodside 
Green, recorded by that name from 1676,*! was 
also a medieval hall house, of which the south 
cross wing and part of the hall survive. In the 
17th century the hall was remodelled, a chimney 
stack and upper floor were inserted, and the roof 
was raised. At some time the north cross wing 
was removed, but c. 1980 a new timber-framed 
cross wing was built in its place. Lewismead, at 
Tilekiln Green, was formerly Lewys, Lewyns, or 
Lewis’s, recorded from 1553.®” It has a late- 
medieval cross wing at the north-east end. The 
hall, which presumably lay to the south-west, 
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was rebuilt in the early 17th century. The cross 
wing was extended to the rear, perhaps in the 
later 17th century. In the 18th century there was 
a further addition at the south end of the main 
range. How Green House, east of How Green, 
has a late medieval cross wing at the southern end 
which retains a crown post roof. The hall range 
was rebuilt in the 17th century and at its north 
end there are alterations and additions of the 
early 19th century. Early in the 2oth century the 
west front was rendered and given false timber- 
ing, and there have been 2oth-century additions 
to the north and west. Tudor Cottage and 
Centuries, Church Road, form a single building, 
now two dwellings but formerly more. The 
roadside block of Tudor Cottage was a small 
medieval building which retains its smoke- 
blackened roof timbers, into which a chimney 
and part of an upper floor were inserted in the 
17th century. The main block of Centuries was 
built in the late 18th or early 19th century but 
incorporates much old material. The single- 
storey range between them is probably of the 
1gth century. 

There are several late 16th-century houses. 
Little Jenkins, Jenkins Lane, was built on a 
three-roomed plan with two-storeyed, canted 
bays on the north side of each room; the bays 
survive only on the upper floor. In 1958 the house 
was restored and additions were made to the 
south, partly on the site of a stair turret.*? Farther 
east in Jenkins Lane is Great Jenkins, known in 
1553 as Steven Jenkins.*4 The present house was 
built in the late 16th or early 17th century to 
a three-roomed plan, with a first floor jettied on 
the south, east, and possibly also the west. The 
ground floor was extended to the line of the upper 
floor, perhaps in the mid 18th century, when 
much of the interior was refitted. Woodside 
Green Farm had a main range of three rooms 
with a short back wing to the north. Early in the 
17th century the east front was remodelled, 
larger gables with attic windows being placed 
above the two main rooms. Early in the 18th 
century a new doorcase with carved brackets to 
the hood was inserted. Soon after 1800 the main 
chimney was removed and replaced by a staircase 
hall, and new chimneys with octagonal shafts in 
17th-century style were built on the south gable 
and between the central and northern rooms. 
About the same time the back wing was extended. 
Great Beldams, Beldams Lane, was built to 
a three-roomed plan which was extended in the 
19th century by two short northern wings. The 
Old Forge, Woodside Green, has a main block 
with a large internal chimney stack of the late 
16th or early 17th century. The longer parallel 
block at the back may be old at its south end but is 
partly of the 2oth century. Clock House, formerly 
the stable block of Hallingbury Place,** also dates 
from the 16th century. 


29 Gordon, Regional Hist. Railways, v. 117. 

30 Cal. Close, 1419-22, 60. For Harps see also E.R.O., D/ 
DKw T4-9; D/DB T31-5, 40-1, 48-51; D/DHt 543/1. The 
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Howletts, in Hallingbury Street, is an early 
17th-century house of three-roomed plan with 
minor additions at the back. Street House, in the 
same street, is of similar date and plan. The 
staircase turret on the west side may be original. 
Beggars Hall, which lies: immediately east of 
the boundary with Hatfield Broad Oak, is now 
accessible only from Bedlar’s Green, and is there- 
fore included here. The name is recorded from 
1714,°° but the house, of three-roomed plan, was 
built in the 17th century. It was remodelled and 
much enlarged in brick in 1959.®’ Plough Cottage, 
formerly Angle Close, at Latchmore Bank, also 
dates from the 17th century. How Green Moat 
Farm, on a moated side south-east of How 
Green, probably takes its name from the family 
of Nicholas del Ho, recorded in 1248.38 The 
house has been considerably enlarged in the zoth 
century, and many old features have been intro- 
duced from other houses, including Theydon 
Grove, Epping, demolished c. 1965,** while there 
is much new work in imitation of older styles. 
The south-east side of the main range incor- 
porates a large chimney stack which may be of 
17th-century origin, and the kitchen area may be 
1gth-century or earlier, but it is otherwise diffhi- 
cult to define the extent of the house before 1goo. 
The barn is of the 18th or early 19th century, and 
the 18th-century wrought iron gates were intro- 
duced c. 1960, at which time a small lake was 
created. 

Eighteenth-century buildings include Park- 
gate House, at Woodside Green, and Latchmore 
Cottage, at Latchmore Bank, originally a two- 
roomed cottage but with extensive 2oth-century 
additions. Among 1gth-century buildings are 
a number of estate houses, at Bedlar’s Green and 
elsewhere, of red brick with blue diaper work 
and with date stones incorporating the Archer 
Houblon monogram. 

The George inn, George Green, was known 
as the Shoulder of Mutton in 1709, and in 1754 
as the King’s Head.*° It had taken its present 
name by 1769.1! The building probably dates 
from the 17th century, with an 18th-century 
wing on the west. The Hop Poles inn, Bedlar’s 
Green, recorded under that name from 1881, 
is on the site of a beerhouse existing in 1840.*” 
Hops were formerly grown in the area, but the 
name may refer to the arms of the Archer 
Houblons.*? 

Since Great Hallingbury has no village centre 
and is near Bishop’s Stortford, its residents have 
depended on the town for most of their goods and 
services. A postal receiving office had been 
opened by 1874.*4 In 1981 there was a sub-post 
office at Bedlar’s Green, combined with a general 
store, the only shop in the parish. 
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There have been few notable residents apart 
from some of the lords of the manors and rectors. 
Hugh Morgan (d.1613)apothecary to Elizabeth I, 
held property in the parish.*” Henry F. Johnson 
(d. 1908), bishop of Colchester, was born in 
Great Hallingbury.*® 


MANORS. Five estates called Hallingbury were 
listed in 1086. One, comprising 30 a., and belong- 
ing to the bishop of London’s fee, had been held 
in 1066 by Edeva.*’ No other record of it has been 
found; perhaps it was an outlier of the bishop’s 
manor of Bishop’s Stortford (Herts.). Two other 
manors, and possibly a third, lay in Little 
Hallingbury, and are treated there. One was 
in Great Hallingbury. The manor of GREAT 
HALLINGBURY or HALLINGBURY 
MORLEY lay in the centre of the parish. In 1066 
it comprised 3 hides and 38 a., held by two free 
men. In 1086 it was held in demesne by Roger de 
Otburville.** Soon afterwards it seems to have 
been acquired by Eudes dapifer (d. 1120). The 
cartulary of St. John’s abbey, Colchester, con- 
tains conflicting statements relating to Great 
Hallingbury in a series of charters, at least some 
of which were forgeries. According toa purported 
royal writ dated between 1096 and 1100 Eudes 
dapifer gave to the abbey the manor and church 
of Great Hallingbury.*® A charter of 1119 attri- 
buted to Eudes himself states that he gave to the 
abbey Great Hallingbury and two-thirds of its 
tithes.°° Henry I in 1119 confirmed to the abbey 
inter alia two-thirds of those tithes, and in 1120 
he confirmed Great Hallingbury, presumably the 
manor, to Rose, widow of Eudes, as part of her 
dower.*! A charter of the same Rose, dated 
c. 1120, purported to grant to the abbey the 
manor of Great Hallingbury as Eudes had held it, 
and as she had held it after his death.*? All the 
other charters in the series, ranging in date from 
c. 1120 to 1237, contain confirmations of the 
abbey’s title to two-thirds of the tithes, without 
mentioning the manor.°*? 

On the evidence above it is improbable that 
St. John’s abbey ever held the manor. After the 
expiration of Rose’s life interest Great Halling- 
bury seems to have been included, with other 
lands of Eudes, in the barony of Walkern. It 
passed with the barony until the death of John de 
Burgh in 1280, when it fell to the share of his 
daughter Devorguille, wife of Robert Fitz Walter, 
Lord FitzWalter (d. 1326) of Little Dunmow. 
Devorguille died in 1284,°4 and FitzWalter held 
the manor by the courtesy of England. In 1313 he 
bought out the reversion of half the manor from 
their daughter Christine, to whom it had been 
assigned as her purparty, and in 1315 conveyed 
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the reversion of the whole manor to John 
Marshal, Lord Marshal (d. 1316), who was 
apparently a nephew of Christine. When Lord 
FitzWalter died Great Hallingbury passed to 
Lord Marshal’s sister and coheir Hawise, wife of 
Robert Morley, Lord Morley (d. 1360).*° 

The manor descended in the Morley family, 
with their title, until the death of Robert Morley, 
Lord Morley, in 1442. His daughter and coheir 
Eleanor married William Lovel, who became 
Lord Morley. Eleanor and William, both of 
whom died in 1476, were succeeded by their son 
Henry Lovel, Lord Morley (d. 1489), whose heir 
was his sister Alice (d. 1518), wife of Sir William 
Parker and later of Sir Edward Howard. She was 
succeeded by her son Henry Parker (d. 1556), for 
whom the Morley barony was revived.*® 

Henry Parker, Lord Morley, was succeeded by 
his grandson Henry Parker, Lord Morley, who 
was implicated in the rising of the northern earls 
in 1570, and fled abroad. Great Hallingbury was 
then seized by the Crown, but after Henry’s 
death in 1577 it was restored to his son Edward 
Parker, Lord Morley.®’ Edward, who in 1586 was 
one of the judges of Mary, queen of Scots, in 1592 
bought Hatfield forest.°* He was succeeded in 
1618 by his son William Parker, Lord Morley 
and Monteagle (d. 1622).°® William’s son Henry 
Parker, Lord Morley and Monteagle, was 
sequestrated as a royalist in 1652, when Great 
Hallingbury was placed in the custody of Major 
John Wildman.*®® On Henry’s death in 1655 his 
son Thomas, Lord Morley and Monteagle, 
recovered the estate, which he sold in 1666 to 
Sir Edward Turnor (d. 1676) of Little Parndon, 
Speaker of the House of Commons.®! After the 
death of Sir Edward’s son, also Sir Edward 
Turnor, in 1721, the estate was vested in trustees 
to be sold to pay his debts.®” 

In 1729 the Hallingbury estate was bought by 
the executors of Sir Richard Houblon, to be 
settled on his kinsman Jacob Houblon (d. 1770).*? 
It passed in the direct line of the Houblons until 
the death of John Archer Houblon in 1891. He 
was succeeded by his nephew George Bramston 
Eyre, who took the name of Archer-Houblon. 
G. B. Archer-Houblon (d. 1913) was succeeded 
by his son Henry L. Archer-Houblon. The 
estate, comprising 3,140 a., mainly in Great and 
Little Hallingbury and Hatfield Broad Oak, was 
put up for sale in 1923, and was broken up.* 

The original manor house of Great Halling- 
bury seems to have gone by 1435, when its site 
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only was mentioned.® Hallingbury Hall, pro- 
bably a later building on the same site, was 
recorded from 1571; it adjoined the church to the 
south-west.®® In 1653 it was timber framed, with 
nine rooms.°*’ The main part of the present house 
is of red brick with slate roof, and contains bricks 
dated 1813. At the rear are two parallel ranges of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, containing service 
rooms. Part of the homestead moat survives. 
Early in the 16th century Hallingbury Hall was 
superseded by a new and grander residence called 
Morley House, later Hallingbury Place, built 
about 1 km. south-east of the church, probably 
by Henry Parker, Lord Morley (d. 1556). It was 
of brick, possibly half-H-shaped, with wings 
extending south.®* Elizabeth I stayed there 
in 1561 and 1576.®? In 1653 the house had 45 
rooms.’° Jacob Houblon (d. 1783), who succeeded 
to the estate in 1770, reconstructed and enlarged 
Hallingbury Place in 1771-3 to the designs of 
John Redgrave, replacing the mullioned windows 
with sliding sashes, dividing up the first floor 
gallery, and building a square tower with domed 
roof at each of the four corners of the house.’ 
New gardens were laid out to the designs of 
‘Capability’ Brown.*? John Archer Houblon in 
1857 inclosed Hatfield forest, and in the follow- 
ing years incorporated it into the grounds of 
Hallingbury Place.** The house was leased in 
1910 to Lockett Agnew, who modernized the 
interior and replanned the gardens.” In 1923, 
when it was put up for sale, Hallingbury Place 
contained 7 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms and 


dressing rooms on the first floor, 20 staff bed- 


rooms on the second floor, and 7 bathrooms.’ 
A two-storey extension at the north-west corner 
included another sitting room and a bedroom. 
The stable-block contained 10 bedrooms and 
amess room. The house was demolished in 1926, 
and only the 16th-century brick stable-block, 
converted into a modern dwelling, still stands.’® 
Some of the materials from Hallingbury Place 
were used to build a new house, Morleys, about 
200 m. to the west. 

The manor of LA WALLE, later WALL- 
BURY, on the southern border of the parish, 
probably took its name from the Iron Age hill 
fort, near the river Stort;’’ it seems originally to 
have included Wall Wood on the Hatfield Broad 
Oak boundary.’ It has been suggested that it was 
the manor of ‘Walla’, held in 1086 by Richard 
FitzGilbert of Clare,’® but that is not borne out by 
the descent of La Walle. In 1301 Hatfield Broad 
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Oak, the hamlet of La Walle, and the adjoining 
Monkswood in Little Hallingbury, were included 
in the forest of Essex as ancient Crown demesne.*® 
If La Walle and Monkswood were indeed ancient 
demesne they had probably belonged in 1086 to 
Hatfield Broad Oak, then the only royal manor in 
Harlow hundred.*! In 1219 land in Hallingbury, 
i.e. La Walle, was claimed by Richard de 
Montfitchet as the fee of his great-grandmother 
Margery de Montfitchet.** Margery’s husband 
William de Montfitchet (d. by 1156), had suc- 
ceeded to many of the lands held in 1086 by 
Robert Gernon. Asa tenant in chief Gernon held 
a great honor based at Stansted Mountfitchet, 
which adjoined Hatfield Broad Oak and Great 
Hallingbury to the north.*? The honor itself did 
not extend into Hatfield or Great Hallingbury, 
but among Gernon’s other lands were three 
distinct properties in Hatfield, all of which were 
in 1086 listed under the king’s manor. The first, 
comprising 30 a., had been held under Edward 
the Confessor by a smith who was executed for 
theft, whereupon it was seized by the king’s 
reeve. The second, comprising 40 a. of wood- 
land, had also been held by King Edward’s reeve. 
Osmund the Angevin had disseised the king’s 
reeve and the manor of both properties. The 
third estate, of 4 hide, had been held in 1066 
by a sokeman.*4 It is not clear whether Robert 
Gernon held the three estates by right or 
usurpation. Doubt on that score may explain 
Richard de Montfitchet’s revival of an ancient 
claim. 

Whether or not La Walle had been part of 
Hatfield Broad Oak it was certainly in the king’s 
hands by 1189 or 1190, when Richard I granted 
half of it to Walter de Hauville, to hold by 
serjeanty of keeping the king’s falcons.*° Richard 
de Montfitchet’s claim of 1219, made against 
Walter, must have failed, for Walter’s half of the 
manor passed in 1220 to his nephew Gilbert de 
Hauville.*® In 1240 Henry III granted Gilbert’s 
land of La Walle to Roger de Ros, the king’s 
tailor, to hold in fee, rendering a silver bodkin or 
td. a year. Gilbert de Hauville, who was infirm, 
was to remain in occupation of the land for life, 
paying 4 mark a year to Roger de Ros.®’ 

The other half of the manor was granted by 
Richard I in 1190 or 1191, also in falcon serjeanty, 
to Richard FitzAucher who was still holding it in 
1208.5° It later passed to Ralph Purcel, whose 
widow in 1215 held } of the manor in dower.*®? In 
1235 Edmund, son of Ralph, held La Walle 
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jointly with Gilbert de Hauville.°° There is no 
later record of Edmund’s holding. 

Roger de Ros, also called Taylor, died in 1256 
or 1257 holding La Walle, then containing 222 
a.°! In 1262 the king confirmed the manor to 
Henry le Flemmeng, to whom it had been 
granted by Roger’s sisters Emeline de Ros and 
Thomasine, widow of William of Rouen. It later 
escheated to the Crown as ‘lands of the Normans’, 
and in 1267 was granted by Henry III to his half- 
brother William de Valence, earl of Pembroke 
(d. 1296).°? William’s son and heir Aymer de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke (d. 1324), in 1321 
settled Wallbury for life on his third wife Mary.** 
On her death in 1377 the manor passed to 
Aymer’s grandnephew John Hastings, earl of 
Pembroke (d. 1389).°4 Hastings died childless, 
and there followed a long struggle for his lands 
between his kinsmen. 

Most, of Hastings’s estates, including Wall- 
bury, had been entailed on William de Beau- 
champ, later Lord Abergavenny. Beauchamp, 
who was descended from a sister of Hastings’s 
grandmother, seems to have joined forces with 
Reynold de Grey, Lord Grey of Ruthin, who 
was descended from a sister of Hastings’s 
grandfather, and Wallbury was at first awarded 
to them. In 1396 they were ejected by Richard 
Talbot, Lord Talbot, leader of three claimants 
descended from sisters of Aymer de Valence, 
earl of Pembroke, but Talbot died in the same 
year, and in 1397 Wallbury was restored by 
Chancery decree to Grey and Beauchamp.” In 
1400, by the king’s order, Grey vested the manor 
in trustees, who in 1401 conveyed half Wallbury 
wood to Beauchamp." In 1402 Grey was captured 
by the Welsh rebel Owain Glyn Dwr, and had to 
sell some of his lands, including Wallbury, to 
raise the ransom for his release. Grey’s trustees 
in 1404 conveyed the manor to Richard Rede and 
others.*” 

Richard Rede in 1412 held lands in Great 
Hallingbury worth {10 a year.** In 1431 he 
conveyed Wallbury to trustees with the intention 
of evading the Crown’s rights of wardship over 
his son John, then a minor. Later in the same year 
the trustees paid 40 marks for a royal pardon for 
that action, but on Richard Rede’s death in 1432 
the manor was nevertheless taken into the king’s 
hand. On John Rede’s death in 1436 the king 
granted Wallbury to William Wetenhall 
(Wetnale), grocer of London, the sole surviving 
trustee appointed by Richard Rede.*® Wetenhall’s 


® Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 44, 84. For the lands of the 
Normans in England: F. M. Powicke, Hen. III and Lord 
Edward, 103, 105 n., 128 n., 773. 

98 (Cal, Pat. 1317-21, 5754)590;90321—4, tan Cale@tones 
1323-7, 244. 

®4 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiv, p. 335; Complete Peerage, x. 382 


sqq. 

% Cal. Ing. p.m. xvi, pp. 345, 362; Cal. Pat. 1388-92, 514; 
1396-9, 15; Cal. Close, 1396-9, 110; Cal. Ing. Misc. 1392-9, 
p. 66; Complete Peerage, i (Abergavenny); vi (Grey of 
Ruthin); xii (Talbot). 

96 Feet of F. Essex, iii. 235; Cal. Pat. 1399-1401, 444. 

7 D.N.B.; Cal. Pat. 1401-5, 171, 371; Complete Peerage, 
vi. 156. 

*8 Feud. Aids, vi. 446. 

9 'P-R.O., © 139/58, mo. 235. 139/82, non 945 Calihan 
1429-36, 117; Cal. Close, 1429-35, 264; 1435-41, 81; Morant, 
Essex, ii. 514. 
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title was disputed by Edmund de Grey, Lord 
Hastings and Ruthin, cousin and heir of Reynold 
de Grey, Lord Grey, but in 1442 Edmund 
renounced his claim.' Wetenhall (d. 1457) was 
succeeded by his son William (d. 1468), whose 
infant heir was another William Wetenhall.? 
William Wetenhall, probably the last named, 
held Wallbury in 1489 and 1520.? George 
Wetenhall, who held it in 1555, was succeeded at 
his death in 1573 by his son Thomas, who sold 
Wallbury in 1576 to Thomas Meade, later 
a justice of Queen’s Bench.* Meade sold the 
manor in 1584 to Edward Parker, Lord Morley.°® 
Wallbury was thus merged with the manor of 
Great Hallingbury, with which it thenceforward 
descended until the estate was broken up in 
1923.° Wallbury, comprising 189 a., was then put 
up for sale, and it changed hands several times in 
the following years.’ 

Wailbury House lay near the Stort, within the 
ramparts of the hill fort. In the 17th century 
it was a timber-framed building of to rooms.® 
In 1840 the adjoining grounds covered 52 a. 
A narrow plantation of woodland skirted the 
outer edge of the fort.? The house had been 
demolished by 1876.!° Its barn, probably of the 
15th century, survived until the Second World 
War, when it was destroyed by bombing.4 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Great Hallingbury in 
1086 was a small and declining manor. There 
were 25 a. of meadow, pasture worth 28d., 
woodland for 600 swine, and amill. The recorded 
population comprised 8 villeins and 5 bordars, 
and there were 5 ploughteams. In 1066 there had 
been 18 villeins, 4 bordars, a serf, and 164 
ploughteams. It was stated in 1086 that 9 plough- 
teams could be employed, which suggests that 
part of the arable had been permanently converted 
to other uses. That may be partly explained by an 
increase in livestock other than plough oxen. 
In 1066 there had been 30 sheep, 40 swine, 
3 ‘beasts’, and a rouncey, but in 1086 there were 
120 sheep, 80 swine, 8 ‘beasts’, a rouncey, and 
3 hives of bees. The total value of the manor had 
fallen from £11 in 1066 to £6 in 1086." 

The extensive Domesday woodland probably 
lay on the eastern side of the parish, adjoining 
Hatfield forest.!* It was reduced by assarting and 
inclosure in the 12th century.'4 The park of 
Great Hallingbury manor, which was inclosed by 
1130, comprised 202 a. in 1379. The agistment 
of the park was worth Ios. a year in 1360, 


1 Cal. Close, 1441-7, 33, 55. 

2 Cal. Fine R. 1452-61, 190-1; 
P.R.O., C 140/29, no. 47. 

3 Cal. Pat. 1485-94, 271; L. & P. Hen. VIU, iii, p. 381. 

pGal. Pat. 1554-5, 139; P-R.O., C 142/169, no. 45; 
P.R.O., CP 40/1334, rot. 324; Morant, Essex, ii. 514. 
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although the underwood was barely sufficient to 
provide timber for the annual enclosure.'* In the 
early 15th century the warden of the park and the 
warren, appointed for life, had a house in the park 
and a daily wage of 2d.'* The amount of open 
woodland seems to have been further reduced in 
the mid 16th century by the inclosure of New 
park, which was probably carried out when 
Morley House was built. New park included 
pasture as well as woodland, and some of it had 
already been inclosed in small parcels.'* Its 
northern section, called Nether New park, in- 
cluded the pond next to the parish church; to 
the south lay Upper New park.’® By 1653 the 
woodland in the parks of Hallingbury manor was 
limited to a few copses of 2 or 3 a.2° The 
landscaping carried out at Hallingbury Place in 
the later 18th century included woodland, and by 
1840 Lady Well and Long plantations comprised 
12 a. and 17 a. respectively.”} 

The woodland of Wallbury manor in 1346 
consisted mainly of Wall Wood, adjoining 
Hatfield forest.?* A park of 16 a. was inclosed by 
1377, but 80 a. of woodland remained on the 
manor in 1574. “3 Attempts to inclose the wood 
were resisted in 1610 and 1648, but 57 a. had been 
converted to arable by 1653.74 In 1840 Wall 
Wood comprised 62 a. of the 139 a. of woodland 
in the parish.”® It was conveyed to the National 
‘Trust, as part of Hatfield forest, in 1946.7° Small 
patches of woodland survive elsewhere in the 
parish. 

In 1653 the tenants of Great Hallingbury 
manor were entitled to take timber within the 
parks for kindling and the repair of gates, fences, 
ploughs, and carts, but they no longer enjoyed 
common pasture in the manorial woodlands and 
wastes.”” At an earlier date there had probably 
been common pasture at Bedlar’s Green in the 
north and How Green in the south, where 
inclosed fields called the Common were recorded 
in 1840.78 Wallbury manor’s tenants in 1653 had 
pasture rights on Wallbury common, then some 
75,a."9 At that period they claimed the right to cut 
timber for fencing and gating the common, to cut 
bushes between All Saints’ day (1 November) 
and St. George’s day (23 April), to dig for clay, 
and to keep a bull and a boar. They refused to 
allow the lord of the manor to pasture his beasts 
on the common.*? Wallbury common was prob- 
ably identical with Woodside Green, which 
adjoins Wall Wood to the west. In 1840 Wood- 
side Green comprised 42 a. out of the 45 a. of 
common land remaining in the parish.*! It was 
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given in 1936 to the National Trust, which 
recognizes the ancient grazing rights there.*? 

There were open fields on Great Hallingbury 
manor in the Middle Ages. In 1313 the demesne 
of half the manor, contained 191 a., lying in four 
fields, one of which, Southstead, contained 
61 a.°° Inclosure of the open fields was well 
advanced by the later 16th century, when the 
courts of both Great Hallingbury and Wallbury 
manors often issued injunctions against hedge- 
breaking.*4 Many of the tenants of Wallbury 
manor had inclosed their fields by 1580.2° An 
open field called Sheephoe still survived in 
1645.°° Field names in 1840 suggest the previous 
existence of large open fields in the north: Harps 
farm contained two fields called Further Rowleys 
and one called Hither Rowleys, while Jenkins 
farm included Great Rowleys and Little Rowleys. 
Long, narrow fields west of Woodside green, 
recorded at the same time, are even clearer 
evidence of earlier open field farming. Similar 
strip-shaped fields along the east bank of the river 
Stort had probably been part of common 
meadows.*? 

In 1275 only 56 a. of arable on Great Halling- 
bury manor were held by customary tenants.*® 
The relatively small number of customary tenants 
was probably due to the presence of molmen, 
who held mainly by money rents.®® In 1313 one 
half of the manor contained 8 free tenants, 
16 molmen, and 18 customary tenants. The 
customary tenants, besides performing services 
on the lord’s demesne, owed chicken and egg 
rents.*° In 1426 they owed a total of 70 works, the 
cash value of which was stated.*! By the mid 16th 
century most labour services had been commuted 
for money rents. In 1571 the free tenants on the 
manor owed total rents of 51s. and 6 capons, 
while the copyholders owed £15 18s. 4d. rents, 
8 capons, and 13s. for ‘worksilver’.*? In 1614 
capon rents were still due on both Great Halling- 
bury and Wallbury manors, but they had dis- 
appeared by 1653.*8 

Recorded figures suggest that arable farming 
always predominated in the parish. Wallbury 
manor in 1267 contained 200 a. of arable, 18 a. of 
meadow, and 4 a. of pasture.** There were 120 a. 
of arable in 1377.45 In 1653 there was little 
permanent pasture in Wallbury or in Great 
Hallingbury manor except in Hallingbury park.*® 
Over 60 a. of arable in New park were ploughed 
up in 1678.7" In the early roth century John 
Houblon was said to have laid down much grass, 
but the soil was not entirely suitable, and needed 
much preparation.*® In 1838 the parish was 
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estimated to contain 1,637 a. arable and 681 a. 
pasture.’® The proportion of arable fell in the 
later 19th century, but has risen again during 
the present century. Returns for 1866 included 
1,351 a. of cereals, 334 a. of vegetables, and 765 a. 
of grass. Those for 1906 list 772 a. of cereals, 
235 a. of vegetables, and 1,160 a. of grass. By 
1926 cereals had increased to 1,267 a., but 
vegetables had fallen to 111 a. and grass to 1,239 a. 
The 1977 returns list 718 ha. (1,774 a.) of cereals, 
139 ha. (343 a.) of vegetables, and 190 ha. (469 a.) 
of grass.°° In all four returns wheat was the main 
cereal, and beans were the largest vegetable crop. 
In the above figures uncropped fallow, when 
listed, has been included in the total for grass. 

There was a hop garden on Wallbury manor 
in 1614 and 1648. It may have been the former 
hop ground, near Spellbrook bridge, mentioned 
in 1770.°! In 1653 there was a hop ground on 
Hallingbury Hall farm and another on Harps 
farm.°? A hop ground formed part of the glebe in 
1783.°° In 1840 Lewis’s farm, north of Harps, 
included Hop ground meadow, field, and 
pasture.*4 A field called the Vineyard, part of 
Wallbury manor demesne in 1653, probably 
indicates viticulture at an earlier date.°> Two 
fields at Wallbury, comprising 19 a., were called 
the Vineyards in 1840.°° In 1981 there were 
nursery gardens at Bedlar’s Green and Halling- 
bury Street. 

In the early 19th century John Houblon kept 
300 Southdown sheep on his Hallingbury estate.*’ 
Returns for 1866 list 620 sheep, 177 pigs, 50 
cows, and g1 other cattle. In 1906 there were 507 
sheep, 97 pigs, 83 horses, 64 cows, and 168 other 
cattle. By 1926 cows and heifers had increased to 
185, and there were 71 other cattle, 127 pigs, 81 
horses, but only 14 sheep. In 1977 there were 508 
cattle, 331 pigs, and 170 poultry.** In 1981 there 
was a small goat farm at How Green. 

From the late 16th century the Hallingbury 
estate, held in succession by the Parkers, the 
Turnors, and the Houblons, comprised the 
greater part the parish: in 1840 John Archer 
Houblon owned 2,100 a. in Great Hallingbury.°*® 
Most of the land was let to tenants, whose 
holdings were gradually consolidated into larger 
farms. How Green farm comprised 56 a. in the 
16th century, Great Jenkins 62 a. in 1579, and 
Harps 60 a. in 1647. By 1840 they measured 
166 a., 132 a., and 257 a. respectively.®° In 1840 
there were 12 farms in the parish of 50 a. or more. 
The largest, Hallingbury Hall farm (370 a.), 
included Lodge farm. One farm contained 
between 200 and 300 a., four between 100 and 
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2. ‘Town Hall and Water Gardens in 1972 
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HatTFIELD BRoAD Oak: POLLARDED HORNBEAMS IN HATFIELD FOREST 
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6. HATFIELD BrRoAp Oak: BARRINGTON HALL, SouTH FRONT, REBUILT 1863 
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7. GREAT HALLINGBURY: HAaLLINGBURY PLACE, NOrRTH-EasT FRONT IN 1914 
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8. SHEERING: THE RECTORY c. 1760 
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9g. LITTLE PARNDON: PARNDON HALL, BUILT c. 1868 





to. Grays THURROCK: BELMONT CASTLE, BUILT ¢. 1795 
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12. Lord Dacre’s Hall 


BELHUS, REMODELLED ¢c)1745 
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14. Saloon 


SOUTH WEALD: WEALD HALL IN 1914 
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15. Purfleet: powder magazine, built c. 1764 





16. Thurrock Marshes looking south-west. St. Clement’s Church centre foreground 
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18. Wouldham Works: Women Colliers, 1917 
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20. STIFFORD: CHURCH AND STIFFORD LODGE FROM THE SOUTH, c. 1870 





21. Martcuinc: Church and Marriage Feast Room 





23. GREAT PARNDON: Cock Green 
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LattTon: Bush Fair, showing cattle and traders in booths, 1616 
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42. Matcutnc: Housham Hall, 1609 


40. Roypon: Nether Hall Gateway in 1869 
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47. Brentwood School, Ingrave Road 





48. Chapel High shopping precinct 
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200 a., and six between 50 and 100 a.®! The 1906 
returns list two farms over 300 a., and ten between 
50 and 300 a. In 1926 there were two over 300 a., 
five between 150 and 300 a., two between 100 and 
150 a., and three between 50 and 100 a. Returns 
for 1977 show one farm over 500 ha. (1,235 a.), 
two between 100 ha. (247 a.) and 200 ha. (494 a.), 
and three between to ha. and 100 ha.* 

The mill on Great Hallingbury manor in 1086 
may have been the predecessor of the water mill 
recorded in 1275.°? A fulling mill on the manor, 
mentioned in 1571, may have stood on the south 
bank of Latchmore brook west of Hallingbury 
Hall, where Great and Lower Mill fields were 
recorded in 1840.°* There was a windmill on 
Jacob Houblon’s estate in 1729.®° It may have 
stood on the moated mound in Hallingbury park 
which survived until c. 1980, when it was 
ploughed out.®® Windmill spring, lying west of 
Harps farm in 1840, may have been another 
windmill site.®’ Wallbury manor had a mill in 
1267.°° Two fulling mills were recorded Be in 
1432, and one in 1545.°° 

The textile industry, indicated by the presence 
of fulling mills, may have originated as early as 
1237, when William of Hallingbury supplied 
cloth to Henry II1I.”° Tile and brickmaking was 
recorded in the parish from 1553, when William 
Naylor owed an annual rent of 1,000 tiles. His 
descendant John Naylor was still paying it in 
1653.’ The industry presumably gave its name 
to Tilekiln Green. In 1653 Great and Little 
Brickhill fields were recorded on Lodge farm, 
and Brickhill field on Hallingbury Hall farm.” 
There are references to brickmaking and brick- 
makers in the late 17th and 18th century.’? About 
1875 there were brickworks at Bedlar’s Green.” 
They were then on lease to Cannon & Son, who 
bought them in 1923.”° F. Cannon & Sons were 
still trading in 1937, but the works were derelict 
in 1981.*® Gravel was dug in the north and west of 
the parish. In 1806 the parish vestry granted 
compensation for damage to pasture caused by 
stacking and carting gravel.’” Four Gravel Pit 
fields were recorded in 1840, two west of Latch- 
more Bank, one west of Little Jenkins, and one 
west of Tilekiln Green.** There was a gravel pit 
north-west of Little Jenkins in 1958.’° 

A malting in the parish had been closed for two 
years up to 1820, when the vestry offered the 
owner exemption from rates for the next two 
years if he would reopen it.°° In the mid 19th 
century two large maltings were built in the 
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north-west corner of the parish, near the railway. 
They had been converted to timber stores by 
1974, and were demolished in 1979.*! A basket 
maker was trading in the period 1878-—94.*? In 
1981 several small industries were located at 
How Green Moat farm, including the packing of 
straw and sawdust for domestic pets, light 
engineering, coat making, and decorative straw 
weaving. There wasa joinery, Anderson Manson, 
at Tilekiln Green. Thames Water (Lee Division) 
works, west of Little Jenkins, included Bishop’s 
Stortford sewage works, opened c. 1870.*? A fair, 
held at Woodside Green on Whit Tuesday, was 
recorded in the 18th and earlier 19th century.** 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1274-5 the lord 
of Great Hallingbury manor claimed the rights of 
gallows, assizes of bread and of ale, and free 
warren.®° In the late 14th century the court leet 
was held on Whit Monday.*® Court rolls of the 
manor survive for the period 1578-1925 with 
a few minor gaps. Courts leet in the later 16th 
century were usually held annually in the autumn, 
but occasionally in March or April. In the later 
17th century they were sometimes held twice 
a year, but in the 18th century only once a year. 
The leet appointed a constable annually until the 
early 17th century. From that time the parish 
gradually assumed responsibility, although 
occasional appointments were made by the leet 
until 1766.°" 

The lord of Wallbury manor in 1274-5 claimed 
view of frankpledge and the assizes of bread and 
of ale.*® Court rolls survive for the years 1399- 
I441, 1491-1507, and 1576-1759. By 1399 the 
court leet was usually held annually on the 
Wednesday after Corpus Christi. By the later 
16th century it was being held at irregular 
intervals, but occasional meetings continued until 
the early 18th century. A constable was appointed 
annually until the end ee the 16th century, and 
infrequently until 1687. A reeve or hayward was 
appointed in 1648.° 

Parish records include  churchwardens’ 
accounts (1526-1630), and vestry minutes 
(1647-1739, 1779-81, and 1801-61).*° Between 
1647 and 1709 vestry meetings, irregularly 
recorded, seem usually to have been held twice a 
year. In 1703 the vestry resolved to meet monthly, 
but there is no evidence that it did so, and from 
1710 to 1739 only the Easter meeting was 
recorded. From 1779 to 1781 more frequent 
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vestries were held: 9 in 1780 and 10 in 1781. The 
Easter vestry was noted from 1801 to 1804, but 
later meetings were infrequently recorded. 
Attendances, as indicated by those signing the 
minutes, were between 5 and 8 until 1719. They 
ranged from 8 to 14 between 1720 and 1738, and 
fell to 6 or fewer between 1779 and 1781. After 
1801 they were usually between 4 and g. The 
rector signed first when present. William Hales, 
rector from c. 1648 to 1690, attended regularly 
between 1654 and 1659, and later occasionally. 
Edward D’Auvergne, rector 1701-37, missed 
only four Easter vestries. John Archer Houblon, 
lord of the manor, often took the chair in the 
1820s and 1830s. Parish clerks were recorded in 
the early 18th century. John Guiver (d. 1733) was 
clerk for over 40 years.*! 

There were two churchwardens, except in 
1537, 1558, 1728-39, and 1801-32, when there 
was one, and in 1581, 1598, and 1617-18 when 
there were three. Sir Edward Turnor served as 
churchwarden from 1687 to 1721, and his son 
Charles from 1722 to 1727. There were usually 
two overseers of the poor. A woman served in 
1682, 1729, and 1731-2. An assistant overseer 
was recorded in 1831. From 1801 the overseers 
were allowed salaries in addition to travelling 
expenses. T'wo constables, sometimes serving for 
two years, were appointed by the parish from 
1647 or earlier. In 1696 they were appointed 
by Great Hallingbury manor court, but they 
accounted to the vestry the following year. 
Separate rates were levied for the constables until 
the mid 18th century. Two highway surveyors 
were recorded from 1669 to 1704. Sir Edward 
Turnor served in 1687. The surveyors’ expenses 
were sometimes paid by the other officers, but 
a separate highway rate was recorded in 1668, 
1672, 1673, and 1806. 

In 1709 regular doles were being paid to 11 
paupers. A workhouse existed from 1773, when 
Newhouse, with barns, outhouses and gardens, 
was acquired for ‘parish profits and advantages’.*” 
The income from spinning was recorded from 
1779 to 1781. The workhouse, at Hallingbury 
Street, was closed in 1835 and was later sold. 
The vestry agreed in 1801 to open a shop selling 
provisions to the poor at almost cost price. In 
1809 an intricate scheme was drawn up for 
distributing flour according to the size and age of 
families. Free bread and fuel were distributed in 
1830 and 1831. In 1832 John Archer Houblon 
provided some 17 a. (6.9 ha.) of land at a nominal 
rent to be farmed by the unemployed. Four 
parish officials were to supervise the work and sell 
the produce, which was to be stored in a barn at 
How Green. In 1835 the parish raised £50 to pay 
for four men to emigrate to America. Medical 
care was provided casually in the 18th century. 
A part-time surgeon was employed from 1815. 
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Poor relief cost £8 14s. in 1614.°? During the 
period 1721-30 it averaged £89, with a peak of 
£113 in 1730. It rose to £180 in 1776, and to an 
average of £252 in the three years 1783-5.4 
Between 1806 and 1817 the average was £848, 
with peaks of £1,193 in 1813 and £1,343 in 
1817.°° In 1836 Great Hallingbury became part 
of Bishop’s Stortford poor law union. 


CHURCH. Architectural evidence shows that 
Great Hallingbury church existed in the 11th 
century. The advowson of the rectory was held 
by the lord of the manor of Great Hallingbury 
until 1924, when it was conveyed to the bishop 
of Chelmsford. Between the 15th and the 18th 
centuries occasional presentations were made by 
others for one turn, notably by the queen in 1582 
and the king in 1701.°® The Houblons, when they 
bought the Hallingbury estate in 1729, had to 
fight a legal action to establish their title to the 
advowson.°*” 

Two thirds of the tithes of the demesne of 
Great Hallingbury manor were given to St. 
John’s abbey, Colchester, by Eudes dapzfer, lord 
of the manor, in or before 1119.°° The abbey still 
held them in 1291, when they were valued at 
£3 6s. 8d., but in 1296, after disputes between the 
abbey and the rector of Great Hallingbury, the 
bishop directed that in future all tithes should be 
received by the rector, who was to pay the abbey 
annually 54 marks (£3 13s. 4d.).°%° 

The rectory was valued in 1254 at £6 13s. 4d., 
in 1291 at £5 6s. 8d., and in 1535 at £22.! In 1541 
the rector, John Adcock, with the bishop’s 
consent, granted an 80-year lease of the rectory to 
Charles and Thomas Parker, members of Lord 
Morley’s family, who undertook to maintain the 
rectory house, to pay to the Crown the rent 
charge formerly due to Colchester abbey, and to 
meet half the first fruits tax on the benefice. The 
rector was to have the use of certain rooms in the 
house.” In 1552 Lord Morley redeemed the rent 
charge from the Crown.? The Morleys seem to 
have maintained their control over the rectory 
almost up to the Civil War. They sublet the glebe 
and the rectory house, and, as late as 1629, appear 
to have extracted from a new rector an under- 
taking to lease the corn tithes to them.’ 

In 1610 there were about 76 a. of glebe.® The 
rectory was valued in 1650 at £134, including 
£110 from tithes and {24 from the house and 
50 a. of barren glebe.* The Morleys seem no 
longer to have had any financial interest in it. In 
1788 the rectory was valued at £250.’ The tithes 
were commuted in 1840 for £720; there were 
then 58 a. of glebe.® By 1922 all the glebe except 
5 a. had been sold.°® 

The Rectory house may originally have stood 
within the moat which still partly survives 300 m. 
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north-east of the church, in the grounds of Glebe 
House. By 1777, however, the house was outside 
the moat, to the south.!° In 1878 it was rebuilt on 
the same site, in a style said to have been copied 
from a Scottish mansion.'! A new Rectory was 
built in 1947, opposite the church. The Rectory 
of 1878 survives as Glebe House, with 7 a. of 
garden and paddock.” 

Rectors are recorded from the 13th century or 
earlier, but the list is far from complete before 
1553.!° Between 1393 and 1490 there were at least 
t1, of whom 5 left by resignation. "Thomas 
Horston, 1393-1410, was also a canon of St. 
Paul’s, London." Another pluralist was William 
Lincoln, rector 1440-8 and bishop of Dunkeld 
(Scot.).!° From the 16th century incumbencies 
grew longer: there were no more than 22 rectors 
between 1553 and 1954, including three who 
stayed for over 40 years. 

Richard Amadas, rector 1585-1629, was 
denounced by Puritans as ‘an unpreaching 
minister.’!® Edward Thurman, rector from 1629, 
is said to have threatened to drive all Puritans out 
of the parish. His opponents charged him with 
simony, fornication, drunkenness, and neglect of 
duty, and he was sequestrated in 1643.17 William 
Hales was serving the cure by 1648. It has been 
suggested that he had been chaplain to the 
Barringtons at Hatfield Broad Oak. In 1654 he 
was admitted to the rectory by the Triers. 
Although Thurman was apparently still living in 
1660 Hales was left in possession, and he remained 
at Great Hallingbury until 1690.'% Robert 
Huntington, rector 1692-1701, was an orientalist 
and later bishop of Raphoe (Irel.).19 Edward 
D’ Auvergne, rector 1701-37, had been chaplain 
to the Scots Guards during William III’s cam- 
paigns in Flanders, of which he became the 
historian.”° Henry M. Oswald, rector 1873-1903, 
was brother-in-law of the squire, John Archer 
Houblon.”! During his incumbency the church 
was restored and enlarged, and the Rectory was 
rebuilt. Leonard Elliott-Binns, rector 1933-4, 
was a well known writer on theology and church 
history.”? 

The Trinity guild of Great Hallingbury existed 
in 1525, when it had 25 members. Between 1528 
and 1543 it contributed varying sums to church 
funds. Rent from a ‘guild cow’ was part of the 
church income from 1543 to 1546. That was 
presumably the cow ‘sometime belonging to the 
Trinity guild’ which was held by the church in 
1547. No later reference has been found to the 
guild. Between 1525 and 1548 the church derived 
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income from a few other cows and sheep, and 
from a house called Copped Hall, which was 
rebuilt in 1533-4.78 

The church of ST. GILES* comprises nave, 
chancel, north aisle and chapel, west tower with 
spire, and south porch.”® The walls are of flint 
rubble, with dressings of Barnack stone, clunch, 
and Roman brick. The building was remodelled 
and enlarged in 1874. 

Two features of the late 11th century have 
survived: the chancel arch, which is mainly of 
Roman brick, reset, and a small round-headed 
window in the nave. The chancel was rebuilt in 
the later 13th century, and the west tower added 
or rebuilt c. 1400. During the later Middle Ages 
a rood loft was built, with a stairway cut into the 
north side of the chancel arch. A piscina, which 
probably served an altar in the rood loft, survives 
high on the east wall of the nave, south of the 
chancel arch. A timber spire existed by 1527, 
when it was reshingled, but in 1738 it was struck 
by lightning and burnt down.”® It seems to have 
been replaced by a small conical structure.?’ 
Between 1549 and 1551, in accordance with 
government policy, the church was stripped of its 
‘superstitious’ furnishings, including the rood 
screen, the tabernacle over the high altar, and 
the Easter sepulchre. The process was reversed 
between 1553 and 1555, with the aid of a royal 
grant of £/11."* 

The building scheme of 1874 was planned and 
financed by John Archer Houblon of Hallingbury 
Place, to the designs of G. E. Pritchett. The nave 
and chancel were largely rebuilt, and the north 
aisle, south porch, and spire were added. Houblon 
himself helped to design the capitals of the new 
nave arcade, which depict the leaves and fruit of 
local plants. 

The church has five bells, the oldest of which 
was cast in 1542.9 The plate includes a silver cup 
and paten, both of 1662.°° Fragments of small 
alabaster images, dating from the 15th century 
and probably from an altar piece, were found in 
the church during the restoration of 1874. They 
are now in the Colchester and Essex Museum.?! 
Two funeral helms belonging to the church date 
from the 16th century. One of them, originally 
a tourney helm, may have been carried at the 
funeral in 1556 of Henry Parker, Lord Morley; 
it is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. 

In the choir vestry are indents of part of 
a brass to Henry Parker, Lord Morley (d. 1556), 
and earlier members of the Lovel and Parker 
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families.°2 "They come from an altar tomb 
formerly in the chancel. Another altar tomb 
there, to Sir Edward Turnor (d. 1721), no longer 
survives.°% 

Woodside Green mission room, built by 1915, 
was still in use in 1981.4 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM.* In the later 16th 
and the earlier 17th century the Parkers, Lords 
Morley, and their family were prominent 
recusants. William Parker, Lord Mounteagle, 
later Morley and Mounteagle (d. 1622), became 
a Protestant in 1605, and in the same year 
received a warning which led to the detection 
of the Gunpowder plot.*® Some members of his 
family, however, remained Roman Catholics. 
Several other recusants were living in the parish 
in the earlier 17th century. 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. A few 
dissenters were recorded c. 1766 and in 1810.*? 
A nonconformist meeting house was listed in 
1829.°8 


EDUCATION. Great Hallingbury Church of 
England primary school originated c. 1819. In 
that year the parish had a Sunday school with 
some 80 children, supported by subscriptions, 
and another school, held weekly, where 12 girls 
were taught and partly clothed at the expense of 
a private benefactor.*® By 1820 the two schools 
seem to have united as a National day and Sunday 
school for 75.1° ‘The National school is said to 
have met ina cottage, near the church, later called 


Centuries.*! During the 1830s it received grants 
from parish rates, but by 1846 it was entirely 
supported by the rector.?? In 1851 John Archer 
Houblon built a new school for 200 next to the 
church.’ Samuel Page, by his will proved 1862, 
gave {£25 in trust to the school. In 1978 an income 
of 60p was received from the endowment." The 
school received government grants from 1872.%° 
The Archer Houblons helped to maintain it until 
1924.78 In 1948 the school was reorganized for 
juniors and infants and was granted Controlled 
status. It was closed in 1981.*7 The building, 
which includes a teacher’s house, is in Gothic 
style, of red brick with blue diapering. 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.* John Till, by 
his will dated 1637, gave a 14s. rent charge from 
land in Great Hallingbury to the parish poor.*® 
Its receipt and distribution are recorded for the 
years 1703-7, 1714-30, and 1737-42. By 1786 
the land had been divided. In 1835 it was stated 
that no payment had been received from one part 
since 1808, nor from the other since 1823. One 
part of the rent charge was received from 1833 
until 1852.°° 

An unknown donor gave £20 for the parish 
poor, which by 1703 was producing £1 a year. In 
1729 it was said to have been used to buy a house 
for the poor, but from 1737 the gift was again 
producing £1 a year. In the early 1830s the gift, 
with subscriptions, was used to provide bread, 
clothing, or fuel. By 1890 it seems to have been 
combined with money given by John Archer 
Houblon, and in that year the total stock 
amounted to £211. In 1978 the income of £7°44 
was spent on gifts to the sick and old, and on the 
care of graves. 


LLEE TLE PART UNG Eines 


LitTLE HALLINGBURY is arural parish 9 km. 
north-east of Harlow and 4 km. south of Bishop’s 
Stortford (Herts.), within the metropolitan 
Green Belt. It is bounded by Great Hallingbury 
on the north, by Sawbridgeworth (Herts.) on the 
south and west, and by Hatfield Broad Oak on the 
south and east. The ancient parish comprised 
1,656 a. (670 ha.).°! In'1953 the north-east corner 
(194 a.), including Monkswood and the southern 
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part of Woodside Green, was transferred to 
Great Hallingbury, while the south-west corner 
of Great Hallingbury (362 a.), including Wall- 
bury, was transferred to Little Hallingbury.*? 
The exchange moved the whole of Little Halling- 
bury’s western boundary to the river Stort. 

The terrain rises from 60 m. in the Stort valley 
to 84 m. in the north-east. The soil is mainly 
boulder clay, with sand and gravel in the valley. 
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Several streams flow westward, converging to 
join the Stort near Hallingbury mill. 

Bronze Age and Iron Age pottery have been 
found west of Little Hallingbury Hall, near the 
southern boundary of the parish. Further north, 
near a house called Romans, an Iron Age hut 
circle was found, underlying a Roman settle- 
ment.°? Iron Age and Roman burials and a 
Roman villa have been found at South House 
farm.°* Wallbury Camp is described under Great 
Hallingbury. 

The recorded population of Little Hallingbury 
increased from 12 in 1066 to 31 in 1086.°° 
‘Twenty-two persons were assessed to tax in 1327 
and 26 in 1525.°° There were 57 houses in 1662.°” 
The population rose from 408 in 1801 to 611 in 
1891. It fell to 538 in 1921 but rose to 865 in 1951. 
In 1971 the population of the enlarged parish was 
es 5.58 

The ancient pattern of roads and settlement 
has survived to the present. The road from 
Hatfield Heath to Bishop’s Stortford runs north- 
west through the parish. The southern end of the 
road was called Longbottoms Green in the late 
18th century. In the centre of the parish, near the 
church, it is joined by the road running north- 
east via Gaston Green from Sawbridgeworth and 
by Goose Lane, which runs eastwards to the 
southern end of Woodside Green. New Barn 
Lane runs from the Bishop’s Stortford road 
eastwards to Great Hallingbury. Mill Lane runs 
from Gaston Green westwards to Little Halling- 
bury mill. The parish church, which dates from 
the 12th century, adjoins Monkbury manor 
house. Little Hallingbury manor house is near 
the southern boundary of the parish. By the 18th 
century the main settlement was at Bell End, now 
called Little Hallingbury village, north-west of 
the church. There were hamlets at Woodside 
Green in the north-east and Gaston Green in the 
south-west, and scattered cottages elsewhere, 
beside greens and on roadside wastes.°®? There 
was a little building in the 19th century. In 1932 
the rural district council built 16 houses in 
Grinstead Lane. After 1945 building was con- 
centrated in the north-west quarter of the parish. 
Many large houses were built along the Bishop’s 
Stortford road, and along the lanes between 
Mott’s, Wright’s, and Church Greens. The 
R.D.C. built 42 more houses and flats at Hatch 
Green and Barker’s Mead.*° 

The medieval manor houses of Little Halling- 
bury Hall and Monkbury were both replaced by 
later houses on adjoining sites. The oldest house 
now surviving is Romans, Wright’s Green, which 
was built in the early 15th century as a hall house 
of two bays. A chimney and an upper floor were 
inserted in the 17th century, and a low, two- 
storeyed extension at the west end may have been 
added at the same time. Malting Farm, Church 
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Green, is a late medieval house with hall and 
cross wings. The hall was remodelled and 
heightened in the 17th century, and the house 
was extended to the north in the 19th and 2oth 
centuries. Mott’s Green Cottage is the west wing, 
probably the solar wing, of a late medieval house. 
A modern extension occupies the site of the 
former hall. Old Forge, Mott’s Green, has at its 
centre a northern service cross wing of late 
medieval date. The hall range was reconstructed 
in the 17th century, but parts of the medieval 
walls survive. There are 2oth-century additions 
to the north and east. Little Hallingbury Park is 
a late 16th-century house of three-roomed plan 
greatly extended in the 17th century, and re- 
modelled internally in the 18th century. There 
was further remodelling in the 1920s, when 
some features from Hallingbury Place were in- 
corporated.®! The house was badly damaged by 
fire in 1982. There is a large barn of the 17th or 
early 18th century. Pynchon Hall (formerly 
Wright’s Green Farm), was built in the mid 17th 
century, probably on a two-roomed plan with 
staircase turret. It was enlarged at the east end 
in the roth century, and greatly extended in 
the early 20th century. The farm buildings were 
converted c. 1978 into separate dwellings round 
a courtyard. Woodfold, Woodside Green, was 
also built in the mid-17th century. It has a 
two-roomed plan, with a central chimney and 
a lean-to, possibly contemporary, at the back. A 
r1gth-century extension at the north end included 
a former bakehouse. Old Farm, Gaston Green, 
and Little Bursteads, Sawbridgeworth Road, 
have 17th-century chimneys. 

Gaston House, formerly Watermans, which 
dominates Gaston Green, was built c. 1730 as 
a plain, three-storeyed, red brick house with 
a south front of five bays.®* In the mid and later 
18th century a service wing was built at the 
north-west corner. In 1777 Gaston House was 
the seat of Mrs. M. Emerson.® Early in the roth 
century the main block was refenestrated, and 
the main rooms were refitted. In 1906 the house, 
with 52 a., was bought from the Pelly family 
by Robert L. Barclay (d. 1939), banker, whose 
widow sold it, with 11 a., to (Sir) Eric Berthoud 
in 1949.*4 By 1981 it was in divided ownership. 
The main block was then being extensively 
renovated. 

The Bell Inn, recorded from 1754, gave its 
name to Bell End.® It was closed c. 1833.°* The 
Sutton Arms, Hall Green, opened in 1833, 
survived in 1981.°’ The Hop Poles inn, Gaston 
Green, recorded as a beerhouse from the 1830s,%° 
was closed in the 1960s.°® 

In the 18th century coaches from Hatfield 
Heath to Bishop’s Stortford passed through 
Little Hallingbury.’”° The Northern and Eastern 
Railway line from London, completed to Bishop’s 
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Stortford in 1842, skirted the western edge of 
the parish, with a station at Sawbridgeworth, 
3 km. south-west of the village.’ The London- 
Cambridge motorway (M11), completed in 1980, 
crosses the parish without access. A post office 
had been established in the village by 1845.” 
Hugh Morgan (d. 1613), apothecary to 
Elizabeth I, held property in the parish.7* Some 
distinguished rectors are mentioned below.”4 


MANORS. The manor of LITTLE HALLING- 
BURY or HALLINGBURY NEVILLE, or 
HALLINGBURY BOURCHIER, lying in the 
centre and south of the parish, consisted in 1066 
of 24 hides, held by Godric, a free man. In 1086 
Walter held it of Swein of Essex.7® Silvester son 
of Simon, who was patron of Little Hallingbury 
rectory c. 1160, was probably a successor of 
Walter.”® The tenancy in demesne was soon 
afterwards merged with the tenancy in chief, 
which descended like Theydon Mount as part of 
the honor of Rayleigh and was forfeited to the 
Crown in 1163.77 In 1181 the manor was being let 
to farm by Henry II.** Richard I granted it in 
1189 to Hugh de Neville for 4 knight’s fee.”® 

Little Hallingbury descended for almost two 
centuries in Hugh de Neville’s family, Neville of 
Essex. John de Neville, Lord Neville, died in 
1335. The manor was then in the hands of his 
mother Margaret de Neville (d. by 1338), who 
had held it since the death of her husband John in 
1282.°° It passed after her death to her grandson 
John de Neville, Lord Neville (d. 1358), who, 
with his wife Alice (d. 1394), in 1357 conveyed 
the reversion of the manor to William de Bohun 
(d. 1360), earl of Northampton. Alice continued 
to receive a rent charged on the manor after her 
husband’s death. The earl of Northampton was 
succeeded by his son Humphrey de Bohun, earl 
of Hereford and Essex (d. 1373). Humphrey’s 
coheirs were his daughters Eleanor and Mary de 
Bohun. In 1377 custody of Little Hallingbury 
was granted to Thomas of Woodstock, earl of 
Buckingham, later duke of Gloucester, on his 
marriage to Eleanor de Bohun, but in 1384 the 
manor was assigned to her sister Mary, by then 
wife of Henry of Bolingbroke, later King Henry 
TV2 

Under Henry IV and Henry V the manor 
remained with the Crown, subject to the dower of 
Joan de Bohun, countess of Hereford (d. 1419), 
but when the Bohun estates were partitioned in 
1421 it was assigned to Anne (d. 1438), daughter 
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of Eleanor de Bohun and wife successively of 
Edmund Stafford, earl of Stafford, and Sir 
William Bourchier, count of Eu. She was 
succeeded by her son Henry Bourchier, later earl 
of Essex (d. 1483). Henry Bourchier, grandson 
and heir of the last, died in 1540, leaving Little 
Hallingbury to his daughter Anne, who in 1541 
married Sir William Parr, later earl of Essex and 
marquess of Northampton.®? Anne was repudi- 
ated by her husband in 1543, but in 1553, after 
his attainder, she was granted lands, including 
Little Hallingbury, for her support.*4 At her 
death in 1571 the manor passed to her cousin 
Walter Devereux, Viscount Hereford and later 
earl of Essex (d. 1576).°° Robert Devereux, earl 
of Essex, son of the last, sold Little Hallingbury 
in 1588 to Thomas Sutton, who planned to build 
Charterhouse hospital there. When the hospital 
was eventually built in London the manor 
became part of its endowments.*® In 1839 the 
Charterhouse estate in Little Hallingbury com- 
prised two farms and four houses, totalling 
646 a.*’ The hospital sold it off piecemeal between 
191g and 1924.°® 

Little Hallingbury Hall, at Hall Green, was 
bought c. 1925 by Francis Gilbey, whose family 
sold it in 1947 to Mr. Guy Wright, the owner 
in 1981.°° It is a yellow brick house of c. 1820 
incorporating at its north end part of an older, 
timber-framed building, probably a cottage. The 
farm buildings include a large timber-framed 
and thatched barn of c. 1500. The earlier manor 
house, which lay north-east of the barn, had been 
demolished by 1839.” 

The manor of MONKBURY, in the north- 
west quarter of the parish, originated as a hide 
of land held in 1066 by Esgar and in 1086 
by Geoffrey Martel as tenant of Geoffrey de 
Mandeville.*! In 1093 Martel, with Mandeville’s 
consent, granted it to Bermondsey priory 
(Surr.).°? The priory, later an abbey, held the 
manor until the Dissolution. Bermondsey may 
also have acquired the estate of + hide less 8 a. 
held in 1066 by Godid, a free woman, and in 1086 
by Hugh as tenant of Geoffrey de Mandeville.** 
From 1274 to 1290 Monkbury, like Quickbury in 
Sheering, was on lease to Adam of Stratton, the 
fraudulent Exchequer official.*4 

Monkbury was granted by the Crown in 1544 
to Sir Henry Parker, Lord Morley,” and sub- 
sequently descended with the manor of Great 
Hallingbury until the Archer-Houblon estate 
was broken up in the 1920s. It comprised 180 a. 
in 1639, but only 138 a. in 1839.°° A mortgage on 
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the manor, taken out in 1639, was not redeemed 
until 1737.°” 

Monkbury farm was in 1981 occupied by Mr. 
Stuart Padfield. The house, in Wright’s Green 
Lane, was rebuilt in red brick in 1888.°° 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Between 1066 and 
1086 the population of Little Hallingbury manor 
increased from 12 (8 villeins, 4 serfs) to 31 (10 
villeins, 17 bordars, 4 serfs). The bordars were 
probably pioneers, clearing the forest, which 
could support 150 swine in 1066 but only 100 in 
1086. The tenants’ ploughteams increased from 
3 in 1066 to 4 in 1086; there were two demesne 
teams at both dates. Demesne livestock, except 
swine, had also increased. In 1086 there were 
7 ‘beasts’ (6 in 1066), 50 sheep (30), 13 swine (24), 
32 goats (30), 2 colts (2 rounceys), and 7 hives of 
bees (none in 1066). Between 1066 and 1086 
thirty acres of meadow had been added to the 
manor, and a mill, shared with Monkbury manor, 
had been built.°* Monkbury was a small forest 
hamlet with no livestock except for ploughteams. 
It changed little between 1066 and 1086. There 
were 5 tenants in 1066 (a priest, a villein, 3 serfs) 
and 6 in 1086 (4 bordars, 2 serfs). The demesne 
ploughteams decreased from 2 to 1, but the 
manor acquired 20 a. of meadow and the half 
share of the mill already mentioned. There was 
woodland for 100 swine.! 

A belt of woodland along the eastern border 
of the parish survived in 1981. Fields named 
Readings,’ north of Little Hallingbury Hall, may 
be evidence of forest clearance in the early 
Middle Ages. By the end of the 12th century 
Little Hallingbury park had been inclosed,* and 
in 1278 it was enlarged by the addition of 
Corringale wood in Hatfield Broad Oak.! In 1572 
the keeper, John Morgan, was deprived of his 
privileges for allowing the park to be ‘laid waste’.® 
Park farm may have been established at about 
that time. By c. 1650 it comprised 302 a., 
including Morgan’s Great field (22 a.) and 
Morgan’s Lawn field (25 a.), and had only 4 a. of 
coppice. Monkswood, in the north-east, was 
royal demesne within the forest of Essex in 1298 
and 1301, but was excluded in 1641.’ A park in 
Monkswood survived until 1648 or later.® In 
1838, when there were 48 a. of woodland in 
the parish, Monkswood, with Wallis’s Spring 
adjoining, contained 45 a.° The wood survived in 
1981. 
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Several greens, including Longbottoms, Hall, 
Mott’s, Wright’s, Gastonho (later Gaston), and 
Woodside, provided common pasture.!® The 
largest of them was Woodside green or Monks- 
wood common, which was said in 1657 to be 
a third of the wood where tenants, but not the 
lord, had pasture rights.'! Part of Hall green was 
inclosed in 1831.!” In 1838 there remained 34 a. 
of roadside waste used as common pasture,!* but 
by 1865 it had been reduced to 22 a.!4 In 1981 
six greens survived: Woodside (owned by the 
National Trust),!° Gaston, and School were 
registered commons; Wright’s (also owned by 
the Trust), Hall, and Mott’s were registered 
village greens.'® 

In the Middle Ages there were open fields in 
the south and north-west, and common meadows 
by the Stort in the south-west. The open fields 
included Latchmore, Beadle, Millhide, Gaston, 
West, South, Barr, and Katesmore fields.'” 
Latchmore and Beadle lay north-west of 
Monkbury manor house, Millhide north-west of 
Gaston green, and Gaston between Church Road 
and Grinstead Lane.'* Katesmore has not been 
located. Inclosure had begun in the south by the 
14th century,!® and was far advanced by the 17th 
century. In 1621 apparently only one open field, 
Gaston common, survived on Little Hallingbury 
manor.” By 1628 West field had been inclosed.?! 
In 1650 West and South fields were part of South 
House farm. Barr field (67 a.), lying farther east, 
then comprised seven fields.2* Inclosure was 
slower in the north. In 1838 intermixed strips 
survived in Latchmore, Beadle, Millhide, and 
Gaston commons.”? An award of 1844 inclosed 
88 a. of arable land in those commons.”4 

In the Middle Ages most of the land on Little 
Hallingbury manor was held in villeinage by 
labour service, but some small pieces of land were 
held by villeins paying money rent.?? Some 
customary services appear to have been due as 
late as 1571.” Commoners’ cattle grazed in the 
open fields after harvest, and the farmer of 
Monkbury could put tethered beasts in the fields 
of that manor before harvest.”’ The tenants of 
Monkbury in 1587 claimed herbage on Monks- 
wood common, and the rights to cut bushes there 
between 2 November and 23 April and to dig clay 
in Bare field for house repair.”?® In 1657 they 
repeated their claims, adding the right to rebuild 
houses within a year and a day of collapse, to 
demolish outhouses, to have a bull, a boar, and 
a pound, and to sell wood within the manor.”® 
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The tenants of Little Hallingbury manor claimed 
the right to a pound in 1575, 1600, and 1659.*° 
In the 1730s neither manor had an adequate 
pound.*! 

Arable farming seems to have predominated 
from the 14th century.*” In 1838 the parish was 
estimated to contain 1,560 a., of which 370 a. 
were meadow and pasture.** The proportion of 
arable fell in the later 19th century, but has risen 
in the later 20th century. Returns for 1866 
include 870 a. of cereals, 268 a. of vegetables, and 
552 a. of grass. Those for 1906 list 642 a. of 
cereals, 195 a. of vegetables, and 746 a. of grass. 
At both dates wheat and barley were the main 
cereals. The largest vegetable crop was turnips in 
1866 and beans in 1906. The 1926 returns 
include 549 a. of cereals, mainly wheat and 
barley, 123 a. of vegetables, mainly beans, and 
935 a. of grass. The 1977 returns, for the 
enlarged parish, list 384 ha. (948 a.) of cereals, 
almost equally divided between wheat and barley, 
82 ha. (202 a.) of vegetables, mainly sugar beet 
and fodder crops, and 104 ha. (256 a.) of grass.*° 
Hop growing was carried on in the 17th century, 
but was declining by 1743.°® An osier ground was 
recorded throughout the 18th century. In 1708 it 
was leased for 10s. a year to a basket maker.*’ 
There was an osier bed of 3 a. by the Stort in 
1924.38 

In the early toth century John Archer 
Houblon, owner of Hallingbury Place in Great 
Hallingbury and of Monkbury, had 300 ewes on 
his estate and laid down pasture for sheep.*® The 
returns of 1866 listed 42 cows, 78 other cattle, 
440 sheep, and 247 pigs. Those for 1906 listed 85 
horses, 70 cows and heifers, 105 other cattle, 523 
sheep, and 138 pigs. By 1916 there were only 36 
sheep, all at Monkbury, and by 1926 there were 
none. Pigs increased as sheep declined. The 1926 
returns listed 149 cows, 122 other cattle, 389 
pigs, and 59 horses, with 1,183 poultry, 94 ducks, 
and a few geese and turkeys. The 1977 returns 
included 184 cattle, 575 pigs, and 21 fowls.’ 
A chicken farm in New Barn Lane was converted 
c. 1970 to boarding kennels, which survived in 
Tost; 

In 1839 there were two farms (Hall and Park) 
with over 200 a., four with 100-200 a., and two 
with 50-100 a." In 1926 there were two with over 
300 a., two with 100-300 a., and three with 
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50-100 a. In 1977 one farm had over 200 ha. 
(494 a.), one had over 100 ha. (247 a.), two 
between 50 ha. (124 a.) and too ha., and two 
between 20 ha. (49 a.) and 50 ha.*8 

A water-mill, built soon after the Conquest, 
was shared by Little Hallingbury and Monkbury 
manors." Its site is not known. A mill belonging 
to Little Hallingbury manor was recorded from 
the early 15th century.*® Little Hallingbury 
mill, recorded from 1641, was originally called 
Tednam mill because it was near Tednambury 
manor in Sawbridgeworth.*® In 1693 Charter- 
house leased the mill to Edward Ettrick and John 
Barlstead, London merchants, who rebuilt it as 
a silk mill.?” Silk manufacture, employing many 
local women, seems to have continued until 
c. 1770.48 In 1778 the mill was converted by 
James Pavitt and Richard Martin for corn grind- 
ing.** It was sold in 1800 to George Pavitt, whose 
family owned it in 1838,°° and may have closed 
soon after.°! A new mill was built in 1874, and 
in 1885 the old mill, on the site of the present 
granary, was demolished. The mill of 1874 was 
used as acorn mill until 1952. In 1966 it became 
the headquarters of Lea and Stort Cruises Ltd.” 
The building and machinery were restored 
between 1967 and 1971.°? A windmill, which 
stood south-east of the water-mill, was apparently 
worked with it for a short time in the 19th 
century.** 

Maltings were built in the 17th century at 
a house north of the church, later called Maltings 
Farm.*> They apparently closed soon after 1838.°° 
The buildings survived in 1981. A malting at 
Woodside Green, recorded in the 18th century, 
had ceased by 1838.°*’ Barns at Little Hallingbury 
Hall were used as paint works during the Second 
World War, and in 1981 were being used by 
Hayters Ltd. to store mowers awaiting export.*® 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1274 or 1275 the 
lord of Little Hallingbury manor claimed view of 
frankpledge and the assize of bread and of ale.*® 
Court rolls and books of Little Hallingbury 
manor survive for the period 1380-1934, except 
for the years 1421-63 and 1536-63.°° Courts leet 
were held on the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(29 June) until the early 16th century, when the 
date began to vary. By the later 17th century they 
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had ceased to be held annually, and from the early 
18th century only courts baron were recorded. 
The leet’s main concern was the maintenance of 
highways, hedges, ditches, and commons, and 
the assize of bread and of ale. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries millers were presented for charging 
excessive tolls and using false weights. In the 
late 16th and the early 17th century the court 
repeatedly stated tenants’ rights. In the Middle 
Ages it appointed a reeve of the commons, two 
aletasters, and, from 1420 or earlier, a constable. 
By the later 15th century there was only one 
aletaster. A constable was last appointed by the 
leet in 1735.° 

A joint court leet for Monkbury manor and 
Quickbury manor in Sheering was held in the 
later 13th century.®” There are court rolls and 
books of Monkbury from 1578 to 1922, with gaps 
in the 17th and the early 18th century. Courts 
leet, held at various times of the year, were 
recorded up to 1717. Their business was similar 
to that of Little Hallingbury court. Monkbury 
appointed a constable until 1700. It appointed 
a hayward in 1653.° 

Parish records include vestry minutes for 
1681-1835, churchwardens’ accounts for 1744- 
63, and overseers’ accounts for 1782-1835.°4 The 
vestry always met at Easter. Until 1754 it often 
met again at Christmas, and sometimes also in 
late summer, but after 1754 only Easter meetings 
were recorded. Attendance, as indicated by 
signatures in the minutes, was rarely more than 
six. John Sherwill, rector 1669-1710, and John 
Emerson, rector 1734-66, attended regularly and 
took the chair. Later rectors, up to 1835, rarely 
attended, and a churchwarden usually chaired 
the meeting. The vestry appointed two church- 
wardens, who usually served for several con- 
secutive years. In the early 18th century there 
were several years when only one warden was 
appointed. John Emerson nominated one warden, 
as did a later rector, John Stewart, 1812-35. 
There were two overseers of the poor in 1614.®° 
By 1681 there seems to have been only one, and 
in 1695, when the overseer left the parish, ‘the 
care and charge of the poor’ were temporarily 
shouldered by the churchwardens. There were 
two surveyors of highways, who usually served 
for several years. By 1681 the two constables 
appointed by the manor courts were accounting 
to the vestry. In 1688 the vestry agreed that one 
of the constables might hire a deputy. The vestry 
nominated both constables in 1690, and that 
probably became the normal practice after 1735, 
when the last appointment was made by the 
Little Hallingbury leet, though nominations 
were rarely recorded in the vestry minutes. 
A parish clerk was mentioned in 1696, when 
the vestry resolved to pay him a quarterly 
honorarium. 
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Poor relief was distributed in regular weekly 
doles or in ‘extraordinaries’ (special payments) 
over a limited period. Some of the poor were 
housed in an almshouse until it was pulled down 
in 1769; it may have been the former Marriage 
Feast room.*® 

Poor relief cost £3 5s. 1d. in 1614,°" and £25 in 
1681. It did not again reach that figure until 1697, 
when it rose to £39. In 1700 and 1701, two years 
of exceptional distress, the annual cost was about 
£60, of which £9 or £10 was met by the earnings 
of three parish children. By the 1740s the cost 
had risen to £80 or more. It was only £90 in 1776, 
but in the three years 1783-5 it averaged £188. 
It rose to £500 in 1800 and £828 in 1801. During 
the next thirty years it usually ranged between 
£400 and £600, except in 1813, 1818, and 1819, 
when it exceeded £700. In 1835 it was £307.®° 

In 1836 Little Hallingbury became part of 
Bishop’s Stortford poor law union. 


CHURCH. In 1066 Esgar’s manor, later Monk- 
bury, included a priest and a villein with 20 a. 
which belonged to the church. It was stated 
obscurely in 1086 that they did not then belong 
to the church.’ Further evidence of an ancient 
connexion between Monkbury and the church is 
provided by the fact that Bermondsey priory, 
later abbey, which acquired Monkbury in 1093, 
had an interest in the rectory. In 1254 the prior 
was said to retain the tithes from his demesne. By 
1291 that had been commuted to a portion of £2 
a year, payable out of the rectory.’! The present 
church, which dates from the early 12th century, 
is only 100 m. from Monkbury, but 1,400 m. 
from Little Hallingbury Hall. From the 12th 
century onwards, however, the advowson of the 
rectory seems to have been held by the lords of 
Little Hallingbury manor, of whom the first 
recorded was Silvester son of Simon, named 
as patron c. 1160. The Charterhouse hospital 
(Lond.), which sold the manor after the First 
World War, still held the advowson in 1980.7? 

The rectory was valued in 1254 at £6 13s. 4d., 
in 1291 at £4 13s. 4d.,andin 1535 at £15. In 1254 
there was said to be also a vicarage, valued at £5, 
but no other reference has been found to it.7? In 
1650 the rectory was valued at £92, including 
£80 from tithes and £12 from the house and 22 a. 
of glebe.”* By the late 18th century the value had 
risen to £160.”° The tithes were commuted in 
1839 for £474; there were then 29 a. of glebe.’® By 
1967 the glebe had all been sold.”” 

The Rectory house, east of the church, was 
rebuilt in red brick early in the 18th century. It 
was thoroughly restored in 1866.78 In 1929 it 
had eight bedrooms and extensive outbuildings. 
A new house was built c. 1960 at the eastern end 
of the old garden. A tithe barn, which probably 


72 Hist. MSS. Com. 8, 9th Rep., St. Paul’s p. 31; E.A.T. 
N.S. Xvili. 131; Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 297-8; Morant, 
Essex, ii. §1'7; Guildhall MS. 9557; E.R.O., D/AEF 11; Chel. 
Dioc. Y.B. (1980-1). 

73 BLA.T.N.S. xvili. 131; Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 18; Valor 
Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 436. 

74 Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 274. 

78 Guildhall MS. 9557. 

*7 Inf. from the rector (1967). 

*8 Fisher, Harlow, 343. 
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stood at the north-west corner of the Rectory 
garden, was demolished in 1850.”° 

Between 1157 and 1162 Henry, son of Henry 
of London, was presented to the rectory of Little 
Hallingbury, which his father, possibly a canon 
of St. Paul’s, had previously refused.°° Several 
other rectors are known by name before the mid 
14th century, but the list is far from complete 
until the 17th century.*! The poverty of the living 
tended to result in pluralism and non-residence. 
Robert Neville, rector c. 1500-14, was also vicar 
of Henham. Martin Price, 1594-1610, and also 
rector of Balsham (Cambs.), was denounced 
c. 1607 as negligent and non-resident.®? John 
Fish, presented in 1610, was sequestrated in 
1644. He did not go quietly, for in 1647 John 
Wilson, a Carthusian who had been appointed 
minister by the Parliamentary commissioners, 
complained that Fish refused to surrender the 
Rectory house, and was obstructing the payment 
of tithes to Wilson. Fish was still claiming tithes 
in 1649, but Wilson remained minister until 
1657. Thomas Waterhouse, another Carthusian, 
succeeded Wilson in 1658, but was ejected in 
1660, when Fish recovered the living.*? William 
Salisbury, rector 1766-96, was a non-resident 
pluralist.84 Matthew Raine, rector 1810-11, was 
headmaster of Charterhouse and a friend of 
Samuel Parr and Richard Porson.*® Charles 
Pritchett, 1835-49, was for 26 years reader at 
Charterhouse.*® Stanley Pemberton, 1849-80,°’ 
restored the Rectory and the church. 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
comprises nave with western bell turret, chancel, 
north aisle, south porch, and south vestry.** The 
walls are of flint rubble mixed with tiles and 
Roman brick. The turret, which is timber- 
framed, is surmounted by a shingled spire. 

The nave was built early in the 12th century, 
and has a south door of that date, with an arch of 
Roman brick.*® The chancel was lengthened, 
perhaps entirely rebuilt, in the 13th century. The 
south porch is of late 14th-century timber, with 
carved tracery.°® The age of the two earliest bells 
suggests that a bell turret had also been built by 
the 14th century. The chancel was reroofed in the 
15th century and the nave in the 16th century. 
Repairs carried out in 1712-13 included the 
reconstruction of the bell turret.*! In 1853 
the church was restored and a north aisle built to 
the designs of G. E. Pritchett, whose father, 
Charles Pritchett, had been rector 1835-49.°? 


9 E.R.O., D/CT 157; inf. from the rector. 

8° Le Neve, Fasti, 1066-1300, St. Paul’s, London, 92; Hist. 
MSS. Com. 8, 9th Rep., St. Paul’s, p. 31. 

81 E.R.O., T/A 237; P. H. Reaney, Early Essex Clergy, 92; 
Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 297-8. 

82 Alum. Cantab. to 1751, iii. 397. 

83 Walker Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 152; Smith, Eccl. 
Hist. Essex, 398, 406; Fisher, Harlow, 339-41. 

84 Guildhall MS. 9557. 

TD IDLIN| 8%. 

86 "Tombstone in church. 

8? Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1910). 

88 Architectural description based on R.C.H.M. Essex, 11. 
155; Fisher, Harlow, 330; Pevsner, Essex, 280. 
Uncovered in 1853: E.A.T. v. 313. 
®0 R.C.H.M. Essex, ii, plate facing p. 186. 
§! E.R.O., D/P 28/8/1; tablet in church. 
Preserved in the church is a drawing of the building in 
1836, before the aisle was added. 

93 Kelly's Dir. Essex (1910). 


A south vestry and organ chamber were added in 
1885. A carved oak reredos was erected in 1898 in 
memory of Stanley Pemberton.®? In 1901 the 
church was struck by lightning, which damaged 
the bell turret and the nave roof. Repairs were 
again directed by G. E. Pritchett.*4 

The church has three bells, of c. 1330, 1683, 
and c. 1400.°° The plate includes a silver cup, 
paten, and flagon, all of 1729, given by Thomas 
Davies, later Bovey, rector 1711-33.°® A 15th- 
century mazer belonging to the church was sold 
in 1934.°° Monuments include a tablet to John 
Emerson (d. 1766), rector 1734-66, and a brass to 
Justinian Pelly (d. 1893) of Gaston House. 

In 1744 the parish vestry declared that the 
income from Church Mead should be used for 
the maintenance of the church and churchyard. 
By 1839 the churchwardens owned only a field of 
2a., let as gardens, at the junction of the Bishop’s 
Stortford road and Grinstead Lane.®? Little 
Hallingbury once had a Marriage Feast room like 
that at Matching, but by c. 1720 it had been 
converted into dwellings.! It may have been the 
almshouse demolished in 1769.” 


NONCONFORMITY. There were a few 
Quakers in the parish in the late 17th century.? In 
1672 John Wilson, a former rector, was licensed 
to conduct Independent meetings in William 
‘Taylor’s house. Wilson died at Little Hallingbury 
in 1690.° By 1790 dissenters were increasing in 
number, and in 1810 there were 80 Independents, 
who apparently attended chapels in neighbouring 
parishes.® Gaston Green Free church was built in 
1877 by the Christian Band, under the leadership 
of George Day and his wife. It was enlarged in 
1887 and again in 1922. It had 12 members in 
1982.’ 


EDUCATION. Little Hallingbury Church of 
England primary school originated in 1822, when 
Anne Phillips built a school, supported by sub- 
scription, at the approach to Church Green.® The 
total Sunday and weekday attendance rose from 
49 in 1835 to 72 in 1838.!° In 1841 a National 
school for 200 was built by subscription and 
a government grant on land adjoining the church- 
yard. It was badly constructed, and in 1869 it was 
replaced by a new school at the corner of Church 
Green and the Bishop’s Stortford road. It 


1 FLR. x. 236; E.R.O., D/P 28/8/1 (loose handbill); tablet 
in church. 

% Ch. Bells Essex, 8, 25, 274. 

96 Ch. Plate Essex, 117. 

* BR: lxve 110: 

See RO D/P 28/8. 

2° ER Ol. Di Cinns7. 
E.R.O., T/P 195/6 (Holman MSS.). 
Above, Local Govt. 
E.R. \vi. 67. 
Above, Church. 
Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 406. 
Guildhall MSS. 9557-8. 
Foundation stones; inf. from Mrs. N. Knappett. 
Section based mainly on E.R.O., T/Z 37 (F. H. Barber, 
‘tgth-century hist. of Lt. Hallingbury sch.’); Lt. Hallingbury 
Sch. Centenary (1969). 

® E.R.O., D/DZ]I 32; Nat. Soc. file. 

10 Educ. Enq. Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 276 (1835), xli; Nat. 
Soc. Rep. (1838), 77. 
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received annual government grants from 1861.1! 
The school was enlarged in 1884. It was re- 
organized in 1945 for juniors and infants, was 
granted Aided status in 1952, and was again 
enlarged in 1975.!” 

Samuel Page, by will proved 1862, gave £25 in 
trust to Little Hallingbury school.!* Nothing was 
known of the charity in 1979. G. E. Garvey, by 
will proved 1938, gave £40 in trust for annual 
good conduct prizes to a boy and a girl pupil at 
the school." In 1979 the income was used to buy 
books for the school library.'® 
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CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. William Hoy, 
by will dated 1686, gave a 6s. rent charge to the 
parish poor. It was received until 1751, but had 
been lost by 1786.1® 

William D. Pritchett of Bishop’s Stortford, 
son of Charles Pritchett, rector of Little Halling- 
bury 1835-49, 1n 1882 gave £200 stock in trust in 
memory of his sisters, to provide gifts of money 
twice a year to poor, aged members of the Church 
of England living in the parish. In the 1970s the 
income was being distributed according to the 
trust:*’ 


HARLOW 


HaRLoOw lies 37 km. north-east of London, on 
the south bank of the river Stort, which forms the 
border of Essex with Hertfordshire.!® The ancient 
parish, which included a small town, comprised 
4,015 a. (1,625 ha.).!® It was bounded north by 
Sheering, east by Matching, High Laver, and 
Magdalen Laver, south by North Weald Bassett, 
and west by Latton. A detached part of the 
parish, containing 73 a. (3 ha.), lay in Latton, to 
which it had been transferred by 1897.”° In 1947 
Harlow was designated as the site of a new 
town.”! In 1949 the southern spur of Harlow 


parish was transferred to North Weald Bassett, 
and most of Latton parish was added to Harlow.”? 
In 1955 anew parish and urban district of Harlow 
was formed from parts of Harlow, Netteswell, 
Epping Upland, Great Parndon, and Roydon.”? 
The remainder of Harlow was divided between 
Sheering, Matching, and North Weald Bassett.”* 

The main article, below, deals with the ancient 
parish up to 1947, and with its manors, places of 
worship, older buildings, and charities up to 
1978. That is followed by an account of Harlow 
town since 1947. 


HARTCOW ANCIENT PARISH 


The terrain rises from 30 m. above sea level in the 
Stort valley to 100 m. near Harlow park in the 
south-west. On the higher ground rise Todd 
brook, flowing west, Shonks brook flowing south 
to join Cripsey brook, a tributary of the Roding, 
and several smaller streams flowing north, two of 
which meet near New Hall and join the river near 
Harlow mill. The Stort divides above the mill 
into two channels, enclosing a large meadow: 
the main northern stream forms the county 
boundary, the southern stream the mill race.”° 
The 18th-century Stort navigation canalized the 
southern stream and made a lock near the mill.”® 
Pincey brook, which formed the northern 
boundary of Harlow with Sheering, flows west 
into the river. The upper part of the parish is 
boulder clay, with a belt of London clay near 
Potter Street; the lower slopes are glacial and 
valley gravels.’ 


Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1861-2 [3007], p. 511, H.C. 
(1862) xlii; 1866-7 [3882], p. 570, H.C. (1867), xxii; 1869-70 
[C. 165], pp. 201-2, H.C. (1870), xxii; 1871-2 [C. 601], 
p.255, H.C: (1872), xxii. 

12 E.R.O., C/ME 47, p. 10; inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 
and the sch. 

18 Char. Com. file. 

14 Nat. Soc. file. 

15 Inf. from the rector. 

eeReR OO}, D/P 28/8/1;) B-R.OF D/ABR 12/68: E-R.O., 
Q/Rs 1. 

17 Char. Com. files; inf. from the rector. 

18 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI, L (1881 edn.); O.S. Map 
1/25,000, TL 40, 41, 50, 51 (1958 edn.). This article was 
completed in 1978. 

19 Census, 1931. 


20 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI (1881 edn.); ibid. 1/2,500, 


A few Neolithic and Bronze Age remains have 
been found, but the earliest evidence of large- 
scale occupation comes from the late Iron Age.”® 
Stanegrove Hill, rising from the Stort plain 
800 m. north-west of Harlow old town, and 
partly in the ancient parish of Latton, was 
a religious centre for a wide area from the rst 
century B.c. Coin burials of the Belgic period on 
the hill were succeeded by a small temple, built 
c. A.D. 70 and twice rebuilt and extended before 
being abandoned in the 4th century.”? Near the 
temple was a settlement of the same period, 
probably covering 12 ha. or more, with signs of 
quarrying.®® Occupational remains from the 3rd 
and 4th centuries were found in the 1970s at 
Chalk Lane, Harlow Tye,*! and others between 
the temple and the river in 1980.*? 

The recorded population of Harlow was 50 in 
1066 and 45 in 1086.** There were 48 taxpayers in 


Essex, XLI.6 (1897 edn.). For its possible origin see below, 
Manors. 

21 Below. 

22 Co. of Essex (Alteration of Rural Parishes) Conf. Order, 
no. 2, 1949. 

23 Essex Conf. Order, 1955; Census, 1961. 

24 Essex Conf. Order, 1955. 

26 Map of Mdx., Essex, and Herts. [1722]. 
Below. 
V.C.H. Essex, i. 8, 13, 15, and map at p. 1. 

28 Bateman, Harlow, 16-18. 

29 V.C.H. Essex, iii. 139-43; Current Archaeology, Nov. 
1968; Bateman, Harlow, 20-6. 

30 EF. viii. 30-50; inf. from Harlow Mus. 

31 T. G. Robertson, Arch. of M11 Motorway in Essex, 85. 

82 Inf. from Harlow Mus. 

33 V.C.H. Essex, i. 451, 462, 492, 538. 
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1327, and Harlowbury, the main manor, had 148 
tenants in 1360.°4 Eighty-six persons were 
assessed to the lay subsidy in 1525.°° There were 
117 houses in 1670.*° In 1801 the population was 
1,514. Itincreased to 2,315 in 1841 and continued 
to rise more slowly to 3,471 in 1931.°” 

Medieval Harlow grew around the market 
place, Mulberry Green, and the church.** The 
church existed by the 12th century and the 
market by the 13th.°® Mulberry (formerly 
Mudborrow) Green lay 400 m. north of Moot 
Hill, possibly the ancient meeting place of the 
hundred.*® Outside the village there were 
scattered farms and hamlets. Harlowbury, the 
principal manor, lay north of Mulberry Green. It 
has been suggested that there was a deserted 
medieval village there,*! but by 1287 most of the 
crofts of the villeins and free tenants of the manor 
lay south-east of the church, towards Harlow 
Tye and Hobbs Cross.’? Three km. south of the 
market, near Harlow common, lay the hamlets of 
Potter Street and Foster Street. Potter Street was 
named from a local industry** which reached its 
peak in the 17th century. By the later 18th 
century Harlow had become a small town, and 
Potter Street a large village.** As at Epping,*® the 
growth of the town was stimulated by coach 
traffic along the Newmarket road, and was slower 
in the mid 19th century when coaches were 
superseded by railways. 

The earliest surviving building in the parish is 
the 12th-century chapel at Harlowbury. Several 
of the manor houses had medieval or 16th- 
century features, and there are many smaller 
farms and cottages of 17th- and 18th-century 
date, mostly timber-framed and plastered or part 
weatherboarded, with tiled or thatched roofs. 
Franklins, at Hobbs Cross, has the date 1583 
carved inside.*® 

The market place, High Street, Mulberry 
Green, Churchgate Street, and Potter Street 
have a number of old buildings of a more urban 
type. Modest dwellings of the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries line the market place, interspersed 
with some larger houses, including the Gables, 
Fore Street, which dates from the mid 16th 
century, the Dower House, of several periods, 
and the inns. High Street is largely a 17th- and 
18th-century street, with some t1gth-century 
insertions and shopfronts, and flats and shops of 
the mid zoth century. At the west end of the 
street, on the corner of the London Road, isa fine 
house of the late 18th century; at the east end are 
the Wayre, of the late 18th or early 19th century, 
and Marigolds, of a similar date with later 
additions. At Mulberry Green and Sheering 
Road the houses, set back from the road, are 
mostly of the late 18th century and elegant in 
style. Hill House, Mulberry Green, is a small 


See ehuO. EH 170/107/13;.2.A... N.S. xxi. 250. 

% P.R.O., E179/108/214. Soi ke) iO) ROE IS, 

3” V.C.H. Essex, ii. 348; Census, 1931. 

88 For the topography of the medieval town: E.A.T. N.s. 
Xxil. 256-8. 

39 Below, Churches; Econ. Hist. 

SS PIN: Essex, 373; EWA. TD. N.S; XXi1. 135. 

41 FF. viii. 28. 

42 F.A.T.N.S. XXii. 271 and map at p. 251. 

e-ubiN., Bssex, 37. 


44 Map of Essex (1777). AOSV Os ESSEX. Ne LE 7s 
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18th-century house with a tower at each end of 
the front; the interior was largely remodelled in 
the 19th century, when there were also extensions 
on the north and east. Mulberry Green House 
has a long red-brick frontage of several dates: in 
the centre there is a double-fronted house with 
shallow bows of the late 18th or early 19th 
century, and to the west, a r9th-century front 
conceals a small building of the 18th century. 
Millhurst (formerly Piper’s), Sheering Road, is 
a small brick house of the mid 18th century, 
extended and remodelled during the earlier 
1gth century, and further enlarged in the 2oth 
century. 

Churchgate Street has a less formal appearance 
than Mulberry Green, with church, almshouses, 
inn, and small shops and houses; they include the 
Churchgate Stores and Churchgate House, both 
halls with one cross wing, probably of 16th- 
century origin with later additions. Meadham, 
a 17th-century house with a traditional three- 
roomed plan, has been cased in brick, mostly in 
the 19th century, and extended in the roth and 
2oth centuries. The Stafford almshouse, a strik- 
ing building of the early 17th century, is imitated 
by the 19th-century infant school. The old junior 
school, the school house, and the Perry- 
Watlington almshouses by the church, are in 
Victorian Gothic style. 

At the south end of Churchgate Street stands 
the 16th-century Chantry House, now the 
Churchgate hotel. It was built after the Refor- 
mation on land that had formed the endowment 
of John of Staunton’s chantry in the parish 
church. It was bought by Alexander Stafford in 
1615 and was sold some time after his death in 
1652 to Samuel Harrison, whose descendants 
sold it to J. W. Perry-Watlington in 1855.*” The 
building, timber-framed and plastered, had a fine 
doorway and original features, but has been 
much altered in the 2oth century.*® 

The town grew little in the later 19th century. 
There was some building north of the market 
place and along the road to the station. Bury 
Road, with the Victoria hall (1887-8), dates 
from the late rgth century. A row of workmen’s 
cottages was built by the Oddfellows in 1910 at 
the west end of the market place.*® Hillingdon 
House, Hobbs Cross Road, now St. Nicholas’s 
school, is an Edwardian mansion of c. 1907, 
surrounded by contemporary landscaped 
gardens.°° 

As a main-road parish Harlow was well 
furnished with inns: by 1769 there were 14 in the 
town and Potter Street.°! The Green Man, 
Mulberry Green, may date from the 16th century, 
and parts of it may be older. Its position as well as 
its age suggest that it was an inn before the first 
known reference to it, which was in 1741.°” The 


28 RIC HEME Essexwai. Tr5—16. 

47 Morant, Essex, ii. 486; E.R.O., D/DEs T89; below, 
Churches. 

48 R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 115; Pevsner, Essex, 221. 

49 Date on bldg.; cf. E.R.O., T/P 181/6/9. 

50 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1908); E.R.O., T/P 181/6/9. 

51 E.R.O., Q/RLyv 24-82. For other lists of inns see E.R.O., 
Q/SBb 201, 236, 254, 292; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1845 and later 
edns.); BR. xxi. 31. 

eR On Wikerscen, iierDss BRO Livi tao. ERO, 
Q/SBb 201; J. Elsden Tufts, Essex Coaching Days, 32. 
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Crown, Market Street, was an inn by 1703, when 
the justices of quarter sessions lunched there; the 
building dates from the 17th century.®? The 
Marquis of Granby, Fore Street, has a late 
medieval range and a long 18th-century range, 
refaced on the south in the rgth century. It was 
called the Wheatsheaf in 1722, but had changed 
its name by 1769.°4 The George, Fore Street, 
formerly one of Harlow’s largest inns, gave up its 
licence c. 1948 and was a shop in 1978. It was 
recorded in 1598, but the present building dates 
mainly from the rgth century.®® The Queen’s 
Head, Churchgate Street, a 17th-century build- 
ing, was first recorded in 1736.°° At Potter Street 
are the Red Lion, a 16th-century building first 
recorded in 1721, and the White Horse, men- 
tioned in 1755 but rebuilt probably in the early 
19th century.°’ The King’s Head, Potter Street, 
mentioned in 1755, was rebuilt in the late 18th 
century and survived as a public house until it 
was demolished in 1957.°° 

Harlow’s old road system, unlike those of the 
parishes to the west, has not been greatly altered 
by the building of the new town.°*® In 1594 a main 
road from London via Epping ran through Potter 
Street to Harlow, where it turned east and 
continued by Hatfield Broad Oak to Thaxted, 
and thence north-west to Saffron Walden and 
Cambridge, and north-east into Suffolk.® At that 
date there seems to have been no main road from 
Harlow into Hertfordshire, but by 1678 the road 
from Epping continued north through Harlow 
over the Stort to Bishop’s Stortford (Herts.) 
and Saffron Walden.*! That north-south road 
through the parish ran through Potter Street to 
the market place, then east to Mulberry Green 
and north along Old Road.® In the 18th century 
it became the busy turnpike road to Cambridge 
and Newmarket. The Essex and Hertfordshire 
(or Hockerill) highway trust, founded in 1744, 
had charge of the section from Harlow to Stump 
Cross, near Great Chesterford.®* The road from 
Harlow common south to Woodford was under 
the Epping and Ongar highway trust, established 
in 1769.*4 In 1831 the Essex and Hertfordshire 
trust completed a new road (later Station Road) 
from Harlow market to the mill, bypassing High 
Street and Mulberry Green.® In 1970 High 
Street was closed to traffic and a new road 
(Gilden Way) bypassed Old Harlow to the 
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south.®® The section of the London-—Cambridge 
motorway, M11, which passes through the parish, 
bypassing the town, was opened in 1975.°’ 

In the 18th century, and no doubt earlier, 
Harlow was linked with the other riverside 
parishes by an east-west road along the Stort 
valley through the market place and Mulberry 
Green. Churchgate Street, recorded in 1350, ran 
south-east to Hobbs Cross and High Laver. At 
Hobbs Cross it met a lane running south-west 
from Harlow Tye. Another lane ran south from 
Hobbs Cross to join Foster Street (1327) which 
ran south-west across Harlow common.*®® 

It is not clear when the Stort was first bridged 
at Harlow. A mill bridge, mentioned in medieval 
surveys, may merely have crossed the mill race.®® 
In 1757 abridge was built for the turnpike road at 
Harlow mill, in place of a ford.”® In 1831, when 
the new turnpike road was made, new bridges 
were built over the river and the Stort navigation 
canal.’! By 1858 the river bridge was a county 
bridge.” 

Ealing Bridge, over Pincey brook, was men- 
tioned c. 1044 as Gildene Bridge.” It belonged to 
the manors of Harlowbury and Sheering.”! It was 
rebuilt in 1683-4, and rebuilt and widened in 
1830.’° The county council adopted the bridge in 
1889 and widened it in 1961.’ Parnel Bridge, 
over the stream at the bottom of Churchgate 
Street, existed in 1417; it was so named from the 
chantry of St. Parnel.’’ The same stream was 
crossed by a footbridge and ford at New Hall 
until 1904, when the county council built a road 
bridge; 

The Stort Navigation canal, completed by 
1769, is treated below.’? In 1833 there was 
a public wharf on the canal at Harlow.®°® 

In 1838 at least eight coaches passed through 
Harlow daily, serving London, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Cambridge, Haverhill, Norwich, and 
Saffron Walden.*! The Northern and Eastern 
railway line from London reached Harlow in 
1841, with a station 1.6 km. north of the town, 
and was extended to Cambridge in 1845.°? 

There was a post office at Harlow by 1823 and 
an additional receiving office at Potter Street by 
1848.83 A sub-post office was opened in Church- 
gate Street by 1894, when the main office also 
became a telegraph office.*! There wasa telephone 
exchange from 1910.*®° 


8? Inf. from Essex Highways Dept. 

68 Map of Mdx., Essex, and Herts. [1722]; Map of Essex 
(1777); P.N. Essex, 38-9; B.A.T. N.S. xxii. 253. 
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73 TD. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills, 81; P.N. Essex, 37. 

74 Pub. Works in Med. Law, i (Selden Soc. xxxii), pp. 63-5; 
K.A.0O., U269, M137. 

% E.R.O., D/P 32/28/1; E.R.O., Q/ABp 18; Q/ABz 3/1. 

76 Inf. from Essex Highways Dept. and Mr. F. Harris. 

” F.LA.T.N.S. Xxii. 252-3; below, Churches. 

78 E.R.O., Pictorial colln.; date on bridge. 
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81 Robson’s Dir. Essex (1838). 

82 E.R.O., Q/RUm 1/53; Gordon, Regional Hist. Railways, 
v. 102-11. 

83 Pigot’s Dir. Essex (1823-4), 295; White’s Dir. Essex 
(1848), 290. 


84 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1894). 85 Tbid. (1910). 
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Gas was brought to Harlow in the 1850s by the 
Harlow and Sawbridgeworth Gas Light and 
Coke Co.** The Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and 
Epping Gas and Electricity Co., which appears to 
have taken over the earlier company, supplied gas 
from 1g1o.*’ Part of the parish was sewered by 
1903 and Churchgate Street c. 1907.55 The Herts. 
and Essex waterworks company had extended its 
mains to the parish by 1886.°° In 1815 there was 
a fire brigade with an engine in the charge of the 
churchwardens. The service lapsed, but a new 
brigade was formed in 1870. The brigade was 
taken over in 1894 by the newly formed parish 
council.®® The old fire station at Mulberry Green 
was still in use in 1978, but the service’s head- 
quarters was in the new town. 

Harlow Workmen’s hall was opened in 1881.°! 
The Victoria hall, Bury Road, was built by 
a limited company in 1887-8 and was used for 
concerts, lectures, and parish meetings It was 
bought by the parish council in 1933 and in 1977 
was a youth centre.®? There was an Essex 
reformatory school for boys at Harlow Tye from 
1857 to 1879.°? The Essex Hunt kennels have 
been at Harlow since 1857, when the Revd. 
Joseph Arkwright of Mark Hall was master.*4 
There were cricket clubs in the roth and early 
2oth century at Moor Hall (founded before 
1855), Harlow Town, and Potter Street.°® Harlow 
Town and Potter Street clubs still existed in 
1978.°® Harlow golf club, founded in 1897, 
flourished until c. 1930.97 The Memorial univer- 
sity of Newfoundland opened a hostel in the 
former maltings, St. John’s Walk, in 1969. It 
accommodates students gaining professional 
work experience in Harlow.” 

Benjamin Flower (1755-1829), political writer 
and printer, lived in Harlow, where his daughters 
Eliza Flower and Sarah Flower Adams, hymn 
writers, were born.°® Charles Perry (1807-91), 
first bishop of Melbourne, Australia, was 
born and buried at Harlow.! John W. Perry- 
Watlington (d. 1882) of the same family, was the 
liberal benefactor of the parish. F.M. Sir Evelyn 
Wood retired to Harlow and died there in 1919.” 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Four 
landholders in Harlow were named in the 
Domesday survey, from whose lands?® all the 


86 E.R.O., T/Z 38/32; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866). 

Ser RO. O/RUass. 

88 E.R.O., T/P 181/6/9. 

89 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1882, 1886); cf. V.C.H. Essex, v. 132. 

%0 S. Deards, Our Fire Brigade (pamph.), 1907); E.R.O., 
T/A 524/1-7; E.R.O., T/P 181/6/9. 

§1 Strat. Expr. 20 Aug. 1881. 

8 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1890 and later edns.); E.R.O., T/A 
524/1-7; Harlow Handbk. (1977), 41. 

83 Lond. Gaz. 6 Jan. 1857, p. 77; 2 Dec. 1879, p. 7150. 

4 V.C.H. Essex, ii. 568-73; cf. R. F. Ball and T. Gilbey, 
The Essex Foxhounds (1896); C. D. Bruce, The Essex Fox- 
hounds 1895-1926. 

% V.C.H. Essex, ii. 610; Handbk. of Cricket, Cycling, and 
Athletic Clubs of Essex (1907); Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1890 and 
later edns.). 

°6 Harlow Handbk. (1977); infr. from Mr. A. Howick, 
Harlow Cricket Club. 

% V.C.H. Essex, ii. 594; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1910 and later 
edns.). 

*8 Below, Econ. Hist.; inf. from university. 
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later manors, with one possible exception, were 
eventually formed. The manor of HARLOW or 
HARLOWBURY lay mainly north and east of 
the medieval village, but included woodland in 
Harlow park, south of the common. The nucleus 
of the manor was land devised to the abbey of 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1044 by Thurstan son of 
Wine, a prominent thegn.* In 1066 it comprised 
14 hide; to that had been added by 1086 another 
3 hides formerly held by five free men.* The 
abbey also held a manor and 34 hides in Latton. It 
seems likely that the Latton manor was united 
with Harlowbury in the 11th or 12th century, and 
that the parish boundary was altered to bring it 
within Harlow parish. In the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries the abbey shared the pasture of Stane- 
grove Hill with the two Latton manors of Latton 
Hall and Mark Hall. That is probably the origin 
of the detached portion of Harlow parish situated 
locally in Latton, which included part of the hill.® 
The subordinate manors of Hubbards Hall and 
Moor Hall were probably formed from the 
3 hides in Harlow added to the estate before 
1086.’ 

Bury St. Edmunds retained Harlowbury until 
the dissolution of the abbey in 1539. When 
Samson became abbot in 1182 the manor was in 
the keeping of Arnold of Harlow, a rapacious 
man who was soon checked by fear of the new 
abbot. In 1215 Samson’s successor, Abbot 
Hugh II, obtained from King John valuable 
privileges in the demesne woods of Harlow.® In 
the 13th and 14th centuries the manor seems 
usually to have been farmed by a bailiff directly 
responsible to the abbey.!° It was leased c. 1430 to 
John Dobbs."! Early in the 16th century it was 
on lease to Giles Mallory. In 1532 ‘Thomas 
Cromwell, who was looking for a seat near the 
king’s house of Hunsdon (Herts.), sought a long 
lease of Harlow, offering in return to help the 
abbey.!? He did not get a lease, but in 1535 the 
abbey granted him a pension of {10 a year from 
the manor.!? In 1536 a lease of Harlowbury for 60 
(later 80) years was granted to William Sumner." 
‘The Sumner family seem to have retained it until 
1610.7" 

In 1544 the freehold of Harlowbury was sold 
by the Crown to Catherine, widow of Sir Thomas 
Addington, and her son Thomas Addington 
(d. 1554).1® Thomas’s cousin and heir Ralph 


1 D.N.B.; tombstone in St. Mary and St. Hugh’s church- 
yard. 

ee UNeR: 3 V.C.H. Essex, i. 451, 462, 491-2, 538. 

4 Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills, 81; E.A.T. N.S. xxii. 
98-104. 

PRE Geline ssexin4 51> 

*G.UL LE. Add MS: 6847; Cal. Ing. p.m. 1, ps 248; x, 
pp. 165, 167; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 31; O.S. Map 6”, 
Essex, XLI (1881 edn.); below, Latton, Manors. 

? Below. 

8 Chron. Jocelin of Brakelond, ed. H. E. Butler, 32. 

® Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), i. 214; below, Econ. Hist. 

10 C.U.L. Add. MS. 6847; J. L. Fisher, ‘The Harlow 
Cartulary’, E.A.T.N.s. xxii. 245-8; cf. E.R.O., D/DEs M67, 
M68. u B.L. Add. MS. 14848, f. 55v. 

Maw Oo eaten. VLEs, pa O50: 

13 Tbid. ix, p. 296. 

14 B.L. Harl. MS. 308, f. 94v.; Cat. Anct. D. i, A 638; cf. 
mon. in Harlow ch. 

16 E.R.O., D/DEs Mio. 

16S P. Hen. VII, xix (1), p. 284; cf. Addington 
pedigree in E.R.O., D/P 32/28/1; V.C.H. Essex, iv. 29. 
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Addington was insane.!” In 1555 the custody of 
Ralph’s lands was acquired by his cousin John 
Addington, who succeeded to the manor on 
Ralph’s death in 1564.18 John Addington was 
succeeded in 1586 by his son William (d. 1592),1* 
and he by his infant sons John (d. 1607) and 
Thomas in turn. Thomas Addington, who died 
in or soon after 1647,”° was succeeded by his son 
John (d. c. 1660), and he by his infant son 
Thomas (d. 1668). Richard Addington, uncle 
and heir of Thomas, was the last of his name to 
hold Harlowbury. He died in 1670, leaving the 
manor to his nephews, Arthur Champernoun 
and Richard Way. It was, however, burdened 
with debts and legacies, and in 1680 Arthur and 
Alice Champernoun and Elizabeth Way sold it to 
Sir Francis North. Throughout their long 
ownership the Addingtons seem to have remained 
in Devon, and never to have occupied Harlow- 
bury.?! In 1680 the manor was on lease to 
Richard Wall, who remained as North’s tenant.?” 

Sir Francis North, who became Lord 
Chancellor in 1682 and was created Lord 
Guilford in 1683, died in 1685.2? Harlowbury 
passed in succession to Francis North, Lord 
Guilford (d. 1729), Francis North, Lord North 
and Guilford, later earl of Guilford (d. 1790), and 
then to Frederick North, the 2nd earl (d/ 1792), 
better known as Lord North, the prime minister.”4 
The manor continued to descend with the 
earldom until the death in 1827 of the 5th earl, 
Frederick North, the philhellene.” It then passed 
to the three daughters of George Augustus 
North, 3rd earl of Guilford (d. 1802): Maria 
(d. 1841) wife of John Crichton-Stuart, marquess 
of Bute (d. 1848), Lady Susan North, later 
Baroness North (d. 1884), and Lady Georgiana 
North (d. 1835). The sisters held their inheritance 
jointly until 1831, when it was divided and 
Harlowbury was allotted to Lord and Lady Bute. 
Lady Bute devised the manor to her husband for 
life, with remainder to her nephew William 
North (formerly Doyle), son of her sister Susan; 
he came into possession in 1861 on reaching the 
age of 25.76 

The Norths, like the Addingtons, were non- 
resident. The Barnards were their tenants from 
1760 or earlier. In 1849 the estate, comprising 
some 448 a., was on lease to William and John 
Barnard.”’ In 1876 William North sold Harlow 
park to the Arkwrights of Mark Hall, Latton.?® 
About the same time he sold Harlow mill to the 
Barnards,”® and c. 1879 he sold the main part of 
Harlowbury, including the house, 330 a. land, 
and the manorial rights, to John W. Perry- 
Watlington (d. 1882) of Moor Hall.?° Harlowbury 
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passed with the Moor Hall estate to Perry- 
Watlington’s widow Margaret (d. 1886) and then 
to his nephew Capt. Robert W. Ethelston 
(d. 1914). It was held by trustees after Capt. 
Ethelston’s death.*1 Most of the estate was 
included in the new town; there has been building 
on the western and southern parts, but the 
remainder is still open farmland. 

The house has two hall bays of a large aisled 
house of c. 1300. The building formerly extended 
farther east, at what was probably the service 
end, but in the late 14th or early 15th century that 
end was demolished and replaced by a two- 
storeyed cross wing of four bays, to which a small 
east wing was added in the late r5th or early 16th 
century. Nothing survives to the west of the hall, 
but in 1536 there were rooms on two storeys, 
perhaps in a cross wing to match that on the east. 
In the late 16th century a chimney stack and 
upper floor were put into the hall and it may have 
been then that the aisles were demolished. 
A staircase was added on the north side in the 
18th century and in the later 1gth century all but 
the north side was encased in brick. Internally 
the house has been divided for three separate 
occupancies. 

Harlowbury chapel dates from c. 1180, and 
was probably the private chapel of the manor. It 
is a small rectangular building, of flint rubble 
with stone dressings and later brick buttresses. 
The north doorway, with semicircular arch and 
carved waterleaf capitals, is original, as are 
round-headed windows in the north, east, and 
south walls. The walls were heightened and the 
roof renewed in the 15th century. In the 17th 
century an upper floor was inserted when the 
building was adapted for agricultural use.*? 

The manor of BRENDHALL lay on the 
western side of the parish, extending south from 
Mulberry Green. The name, first recorded in 
1313, may mean that the manor house had 
previously been burnt down.*? By the 17th 
century the manor was also known as NEW 
HALL.** In 1086 Eudes dapifer held 1 hide and 
3 virgates in Harlow.®® From Eudes the tenancy 
in chief descended like that of Theydon Garnon 
manor through the families of FitzGerold, 
Rivers, and de Lisle, before passing to the Crown 
in the 14th century.*® 

Eudes’s manor had been held in 1066 by 
Godwin, a free man. Fifty acres were added to it 
by Lefsi, who can probably be identified with 
Lisois de Moustiers, Eudes’s predecessor. In 
1086 Eudes’s tenant was Turgis.®’ In 1166 Gilbert 
of Harlow held of Henry FitzGerold 4 knight’s 
fee formerly of Eudes.** Gilbert, or a namesake, 


30 E.R.O., D/DEs T17, T20(2), T42; D/DEs M45, M46. 

31 E.R.O., D/DEs M45, M46; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1917 and 
later edns.). 

82 Description based on R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 114-15; 
above, plate 28. Recent authorities suggest that the Norman 
features were insertions into a Saxon building: Medieval 
Arch. xxiii. 223-5. 
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35 V.C.H. Essex, i. 491-2. 

36 Tbid. iv. 262; Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 354; Bk. of 
Fees, i. 608; Cal. Ing. p.m. x, p. 208; B. L. Lansd. MS. 327, f. 
73; f. P.R.O., DL 30/74/91 5. 
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also held Hubbards Hall and Moor Hall at the 
same time.®® By 1180 the demesne tenancy of 
Brendhall had passed to William FitzFulcher, as 
heir to his uncle who was not named.*? Henry 
FitzFulcher held land in Harlow in 1203,*! and 
his son Nicholas FitzFulcher held a carucate 
there in 1224.77 In 1226 he granted all the land in 
Harlow which he held of the fee of Warin 
FitzGerold, except the wood, to his kinsman 
David de Sandervill, or Flitwick.**7 In 1233 
David, son of David of Flitwick, was summoned 
by Robert, son of Simon of Roding, for not 
performing service of 4+ knight’s fee from his 
tenement at Harlow. Robert claimed to be mesne 
tenant between David and Margery de Rivers, 
but in 1238 surrendered the services to 
Margery." 

Brendhall descended for several generations in 
the Flitwick family, each known tenant being 
called David.*® Sir David of Flitwick (d. 1353) 
left as heir his infant grandson David of Flitwick, 
but a year before his death he had granted the 
manor for life to his granddaughter Agatha of 
Flitwick.*® The heirs of David of Flitwick held 4+ 
knight’s fee in Harlow in 1368.*” In 1370 and 
1381 John Goderich and Eleanor his wife, 
daughter and heir of David of Flitwick (d. by 
1370) held Brendhall and lands in Bedfordshire 
and other counties.*® John Goderich was holding 
Brendhall in 1401.*° 

In 1425 and 1431 Brendhall, together with 
Kitchen Hall, was held by Richard Stacy, jeweller 
of London.°® He granted both manors in 1433 
to John Bugge and Joan his wife.°! Bugge bought 
Moor Hall about the same time, and the three 
manors remained in his family’s possession until 
1624, when Brendhall and Kitchen Hall were 
sold by Edward and Sir Anthony Bugge to 
George Benson.°? Benson sold them in 1657 
to (Sir) Abraham Reynardson (d. 1661), a 
former royalist mayor of London.** In 1692 
Reynardson’s sons Jacob and Joseph sold Brend- 
hall and Kitchen Hall to Henry Lamb, goldsmith 
of London.** From Lamb or his heirs they were 
bought by Robert Chester, a director of the 
South Sea Company.®> After the South Sea 
Bubble they came into the hands of receivers.*® 

In 1724 Brendhall and Kitchen Hall were sold 
to Arthur Batt of Devonshire Square, London.*” 
Batt (d. 1730) devised them to his brother 
William (d. c. 1770), with remainder to William’s 
sons. The eldest son William Batt (d. 1792) was 


89 Below (Hubbards Hall, Moor Hall). 
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succeeded by his nephew John TT’. Batt, who 
c. 1794 held 495 a. in Harlow, including New 
Hall farm (211 a.) and Kitchen Hall farm 
(157 a.).°§ In 1803 the estate was sold to trustees 
acting for Montagu Burgoyne of Mark Hall, 
Latton. Part of it was later sold, but the bulk of it 
was merged with Mark Hall. In 1819, when the 
Mark Hall estate was sold to Richard Arkwright, 
it included New Hall (191 a.), Kitchen Hall 
(88 a.), and other lands in Harlow.®® When the 
Mark Hall estate was broken up after the Second 
World War, New Hall farm (formerly Gravelpit 
farm) and Kitchen Hall were sold separately 
from New Hall itself.®° 

The house, which lay within a moat, has two 
ranges, both timber framed. That on the east is 
probably of the later 15th century, and appears to 
have been built as a cross wing. It probably 
served a hall to the west, on which side a two- 
storeyed range was built in the later 16th century, 
only partly overlapping the eastern range. There 
are later additions on the north and west. 

The capital messuage or farm of CAMPIONS 
lay immediately south of Ealing bridge, near the 
Sheering boundary. It may have originated in the 
4 hide at Gildene Bridge (Ealing Bridge) held in 
1044 by Alfwine as the tenant of ‘Thurstan son of 
Wine, and reserved by Thurstan when he devised 
his manor of Harlow to the abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds, but proof is lacking.*! Campions was 
evidently the free tenement held by the family 
of Campion, locally prominent from the 14th 
century to the 16th.®°? Walter, son of William 
Campion of Hatfield Broad Oak, and John his 
son held 30 a. in Harlow and Sheering in 1314.°* 
John Campion was living at Harlow in 1441, 
when he was said to have been robbed of goods 
worth £40.*4 

Campions was held of Harlowbury manor by 
William Somner (d. 1623) and later by Thomas 
Harrison (d. 1635).®° In 1794 Campions farm, 
with 95 a., belonged to Joseph Bradney, Bithiah, 
wife of ‘Thomas Gibson, Susannah and Sarah 
Lewis, and others.®® By 1814 it appears to have 
passed to John Matthews.*®’ Samuel P. Matthews 
held Campions with 120 a. in 1849, and Frederick 
R. Matthews had succeeded him by 1886.** In 
1903, after F. R. Matthews’s death, the farm was 
sold, with 42 a., to Mr. Nockolds of Sawbridge- 
worth (Herts.).®® It was later acquired by W. S. 
Poole, who sold it with 34 a. c. 1910.”° 

There was a house at Campions by 1314."! It 
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was apparently rebuilt in the 17th century, and 
enlarged and stuccoed in the early r9th.7? The 
house was badly damaged by fire c. 1930 and was 
later restored. It was converted to seven flats in 
the 1950s.7% 

The manor of HUBBARDS HALL was held 
of Harlowbury and was probably formed from 
part of the 3 hides added to that manor between 
1066 and 1086.”4 It lay in the centre of the parish 
between Churchgate Street and Foster Street. 
The first known tenant was Maurice of Harlow, 
who was living at the time of Abbot Anselm of 
Bury St. Edmunds (1121-46). Maurice’s son and 
heir was Gilbert of Harlow, who may also have 
held Brendhall and Moor Hall. Abbot Hugh II 
(1213-29) granted to Hubert, son of William of 
Harlow, land in Harlow with the right to hold 
a court for his tenants and other privileges held 
by his ancestors Maurice and Gilbert. Hubert’s 
son John, usually styled John FitzHubert, be- 
came the ward of Abbot Simon of Luton (1257- 
79): a dispute arising from the wardship was 
settled c. 1270 when the abbot agreed to return 
the horse which he had exacted as a heriot on 
Hubert’s death, and confirmed the privileges 
granted to Hubert and his ancestors.’*> John 
FitzHubert witnessed some of the early charters 
of Abbot John of Northwold (1279-1301), while 
his son John Huberd witnessed later charters of 
the same abbot.”® 

John Huberd, from whose family the manor 
was named, served as a coroner and a forest 
verderer.’’ He was still alive in 1324, but dead by 
1327 when his widow Margery was holding his 
lands.’§ Thomas Huberd, his son and heir, was 
serving in France in 1346.*? Thomas was later a 
customs officer, keeper of the peace, and judge.*° 
From 1347 he was involved in a long and bitter 
lawsuit over a rent charge on the manor, said to 
have been granted by his father to the Fitz Walters 
of Roydon.§! Thomas Huberd was dead by 
1357.°* His successors during the following 70 
years were apparently all called Robert; it is not 
clear how many generations there were.*? The 
last Robert died in 1428 or 1429.*4 His executors 
granted Hubbards Hall, along with Moor Hall, 
and Paris Hall in North Weald, to William 
Rothwell, who held the estate in 1431.®° In 1456 
or 1457 Hubbards Hall and Paris Hall were held 
by John son of Robert Symonds.** Hubbards 
descended with Paris Hall until the 1590s, when 
they were sold separately by William Pooley.*’ 
Hubbards Hall was bought in 1595 by John 
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Adams and George Bull.** Adams sold it in 1606 
to Francis Reeve (d. 1639).8® The manor remained 
in the Reeve family until 1723, when Wiltshire 
Reeve conveyed it to John Browne of Covent 
Garden (Mdx., later Lond.).°° 

Maj.-Gen. John Browne, heir of the last, sold 
Hubbards Hall in 1761 to William Selwin 
(d. 1768) of Down Hall, Hatfield Broad Oak.*? 
Hubbards Hall descended with Down Hall until 
1920, when Major Horace W. Calverley sold 
Hubbards Hall and 13 a. to Mrs. Swire of 
Hillingdon House.*? In 1934 Mrs. Swire gave the 
manor to her son John K. Swire. 

Hubbards Hall house contained a large hall 
and cross wing, and its plan and part of its roof 
are still recognizable in the centre of the west 
front of the existing house. The service cross 
wing appears to have been that to the south. In 
the 17th century the hall was divided into two 
rooms by achimney wall, and an upper floor was 
inserted above each part. The ceiling of the larger 
part was raised in the earlier 18th century, and 
the casing of the exterior with brick may have 
started then. Some of the rooms were panelled or 
given new fireplaces in the 18th century. In the 
r1gth century additions were made on the north, 
south, and east, and in 1933 a new entrance hall 
was made on the north and a large north-east 
wing was added from designs by Clough 
Williams-Ellis.%* 

The manor of KITCHEN HALL adjoined 
Brendhall to the south. The first known tenant 
was Nicholas FitzFulcher, who held it in 1260 
and had previously held Brendhall.** That 
suggests a connexion between the two manors, 
but there is no evidence of common overlordship. 
In 1260 Henry Pirot was farming FitzFulcher’s 
manor at Harlow.*® About 1265, during the 
Barons’ War, it was seized by Gilbert of Clare, 
earl of Gloucester.°® The earl may have been 
FitzFulcher’s overlord, for later evidence shows 
Kitchen Hall as held of the honor of Clare.%” 
FitzFulcher apparently did not recover the 
manor, though his kinsman David of Flitwick 
was claiming it as late as 1308.%° 

In 1303 John of Staunton, rector of Harlow,%® 
was holding 4 knight’s fee there, presumably in 
trust for Robert of Hastings, to whom he con- 
veyed a messuage, a mill, and a carucate of land in 
1308.! Hastings was holding Kitchen Hall in 
1317.” Sir Humphrey of Hastings, probably his 
father, had held a neighbouring manor in North 
Weald.*? Kitchen Hall later passed to Beatrice, 
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daughter of Philip of Hastings. She married 
Thomas de Longevill, who died in 1346 holding 
Kitchen Hall jointly with her.* Some years earlier 
Longevill seems to have granted the manor for 
life to Hugh atte Wood, a villein belonging to 
John de Broke, lord of Mascallsbury in White 
Roding.°® Broke seized Kitchen Hall and gave it to 
Robert, son of John Huberd of Harlow, but 
Hugh atte Wood and his associates ejected 
Huberd and put in Thomas Prior valet of the 
queen.® After Longevill’s death Beatrice married 
Sir William de Quinton, with whom she brought 
a suit against Prior for recovery of the manor.’ 
She died in 1349 and Quinton in 1374.° 

Kitchen Hall was later acquired by the Aylmers 
of Sheering. In 1383 Thomas and William 
Aylmer and others conveyed it to Robert Webb 
of London.’ Webb sold it in 1403 to John 
Roundell, who was holding land in Harlow and 
Latton in 1412.1 By 1425 Kitchen Hall had 
passed to Richard Stacy, and it subsequently 
descended with Brendhall."! 

Kitchen Hall house, which may once have 
been moated, retains the central range and 
service cross wing of an early 17th-century 
building. There are 19th-century additions at the 
rear. 

The manor of MOOR HALL lay in the north- 
east quarter of the parish. It seems to have been 
formed partly from 4 hide held in 1086 by 
Eustace, count of Boulogne, and partly from 
lands granted by the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds 
out of their manor of Harlow.” In the 13th 
century and later Moor Hall was held both of the 
abbey and of the honor of Boulogne as a member 
of Rivenhall manor.'® As at Lambourne,'! 
a mesne tenancy seems to have been held by 
Pharamus of Boulogne (d. 1183 or 1184), and 
later by the Fiennes family.® 

Count Eustace’s land had been held in 1066 by 
Brictmar, a free man. In 1086 Eustace’s tenant 
was Geoffrey.'® By the mid 12th century the 
demesne tenancy was held by Gilbert of Harlow,” 
probably the man of that name who held Brend- 
hall and Hubbards Hall. It passed to Arnulf of 
Harlow, who received a charter from Abbot 
Hugh I (1156-80).'* Arnulf was succeeded by his 
son William of Harlow (fl. 1230),!° who acquired 
more land by assart and exchange. Sir Richard of 
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Harlow, son of William, sought to increase his 
family’s land still further, but was compelled 
by Abbot Henry of Rushbrook (1235-48) to 
surrender all claims to lands in Harlow except 
those held by William at his death.?? During the 
Barons’ War Sir Richard supported the king, and 
after the battle of Lewes his house at Harlow was 
looted.*? He was sheriff of Essex in 1268.?* He 
died c. 1280, apparently without issue.”* 

Ranulph de Arderne held land of the abbey of 
Bury in 1302;74 in 1316 William de Arderne 
granted Moor Hall, then first mentioned by that 
name, to Matthew Wodeham of London.?° 
Matthew Wodeham and John Snow were holding 
the manor in 1325.”® Wodeham’s half later passed 
to Raymond Wodeham, whose son John sold it in 
1353 to Thomas Huberd of Hubbards Hall.”’ 
The other half, comprising 118 a., was conveyed 
by John Snow in 1336 to Thomas of Shimpling, 
rector of Stansted Mountfitchet. In 1363 Ralph 
of Harpley, rector of Sheering, conveyed it, along 
with land in Sheering, to William Aylmer.** 
Aylmer and Robert Huberd, heir of Thomas, 
each held half of Moor Hall in 1383, but by 1410 
Robert held the whole manor.?? Moor Hall 
descended with Hubbards Hall until after 1431,°° 
when William Rothwell sold it to John Bugge 
(d. 1443), who also held Brendhall and Kitchen 
Fall? 

Moor Hall descended in the Bugge family for 
almost 250 years, through at least seven genera- 
tions.®? In 1677 Richard Bugge sold it to Benjamin 
Henshaw.** It passed to Henshaw’s son and his 
grandson (d. 1767), both named Benjamin, 
and then to Joseph Henshaw, son of the last 
Benjamin.** The Revd. Joseph Henshaw held the 
manor c. 1770 and in 1777, when it comprised 
242 a.*° In 1797 another Benjamin Henshaw sold 
it to John Perry, shipowner of Blackwall in 
Poplar (Mdx., later Lond.).*® 

The family of Perry, later Perry-Watlington, 
made Moor Hall their seat, improved the house 
and grounds, and enlarged the estate. John Perry 
(d. 1810), was succeeded in turn by his sons 
John (d. 1824), Philip (d. 1830), and ‘Thomas 
(d. 1833).?? Thomas was followed by his son John 
Watlington Perry, who later took the surname of 
Perry-Watlington.*® In 1849 the Moor Hall 
estate comprised 651 a., including Harlow Tye, 
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Jackett’s, Feltimore’s, and Roffey Hall farms.*® 
About 1879 Perry-Watlington bought most of 
the adjoining manor of Harlowbury. On his 
death in 1882 the whole estate passed to his 
widow Margaret (d. 1886) and then to their 
nephew Capt. Robert W. Ethelston.*° Moor Hall 
was let,’ and in 1898 the house and 123 a. were 
sold to John Balfour, who later bought more of 
the estate.4? Other lands were sold by Capt. 
Ethelston and the remainder passed to trustees 
on his death in 1914.4 Moor Hall and the estate 
were bought in 1934 by a builder; after the 
Second World War, however, the land was 
reserved as Green Belt for the new town and was 
sold again.*4 

In the 18th century Moor Hall was a house of 
moderate size with grounds of some 5 a.*° It was 
rebuilt, probably between 1805 and 1810, as 
a three-storeyed mansion in classical style, with 
five bays and a Doric portico to the main (east) 
front.4® About the same time the grounds were 
extensively landscaped and planted, and a chain 
of small natural lakes was reshaped. Between 
1808 and 1814 the Matching road was diverted 
farther from the house to give greater privacy, as 
suggested by Humphry Repton.*’ The house was 
enlarged later in the 19th century.*® It was 
occupied by the army during the Second World 
War, and was later allowed to decay. It was 
burned by vandals and finally demolished 
c. 1960.4" In 1978 part of the stable block and one 
of the lodges survived, and some of the roth- 
century landscaping was still visible. 

The manor of WELDES, later SEWALDS, 
originated in the berewick or outlying portion of 
the manor of Roydon which Richard held of 
Ranulf brother of Ilger in 1086. It then comprised 
14+ hide, with 7 a. of meadow and wood for 50 
swine.®® It lay 13 km. from the main body of the 
manor, in the south-east corner of Harlow parish. 
It came to be regarded as a separate manor, the 
overlordship descending with that of Roydon 
through the FitzWalter family.*! 

The manor took its earlier name from the 
Welde (Waude) family, which was prominent in 
Harlow in the 1 ae and 14th centuries.°? William 
de Welde held 4 knight’s fee there in 1303. In 
1346 Robert de Medes held that fee as guardian 
of William de Welde’s heir.®? Alice, widow of 
James Welde, in 1388 held a messuage and 290 a. 
of land in Harlow, Magdalen Laver, and North 
Weald for life. In that year Thomas Blount and 
Cecily his wife conveyed Cecily’s reversionary 
interest in the manor to Richard Braughing.** By 
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1428 the manor had passed to William Sewall, 
from whose family it took its later name.*° 
Richard Sewall of Harlow was living in 1442.°° 

Sewalds came into the possession of ‘Thomas 
Colte (d. 1471) of Nether Hall, Roydon, and 
descended with that manor until 1609,°’ when 
(Sir) George Colte sold it to Thomas Sumner.*® 
Sumner sold it to William Cage in 1628.°® In 
1668 Sir William Cage sold the manor to Geoffrey 
Howland.® Geoffrey was succeeded by John 
Howland of Streatham (Surr.), whose daughter 
and heir Elizabeth married Wriothesley Russell 
(d. 1711), later duke of Bedford.*! John Russell 
(d. 1771), duke of Bedford, sold Sewalds after 
1738 to Thomas Holt of Rochford.® By 1768 it 
had passed to Thomas Holt White (d. 1797) of 
South Lambeth (Surr.), brother of Gilbert White 
of Selborne (Hants.), the naturalist, and probably 
godson of Thomas Holt.*? Thomas Holt White 
was succeeded by his son of the same name 
(d. 1841).®* In 1849 Algernon Holt White was 
owner and occupier of Sewalds Hall with 240 a.® 
The Furze family, tenants in the late 19th 
century, owned the farm in 1978. 

Sewalds Hall house, on a site which was 
probably once moated, preserves the plan of 
a hall with cross wings. The north-west cross 
wing has a late medieval roof and the south-west 
wing may also be old, but the central range 
appears to have been rebuilt, partly in brick, in 
the earlier 19th century. There is an additional 
service range, of the 18th or early 19th century, to 
the south. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The Domesday 
evidence suggests that settlement and arable 
farming were concentrated in the northern half of 
the parish, in the Stort valley, with more sparsely 
populated woodland and waste to the south. The 
large manor of Harlowbury contained the main 
settlement, with 31 villeins, bordars, and 
serfs; there were 8 ploughteams, a water mill, 
4 rounceys, 25 beasts, 50 swine, 60 sheep, 3 colts, 
and 5 hives of bees. Another estate, with 6 teams 
and 12 men, had been added to the manor since 
1066. Brendhall manor, south of Mulberry 
Green, had between 1066 and 1086 changed from 
an arable to a mainly pastoral economy, without 
altering in value: its ploughteams had decreased 
from 3 to 1 and its men from 5 to 3, but its area 
had been increased by 50 a. and its stock from 
1 beast and 30 sheep to 4 rounceys, 18 beasts, 
19 swine, 75 sheep, and 2 hives of bees.*® 
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Surveys of Harlowbury manor in 1287, 1302, 
1334, 1360, 1383, 1410, and 1431,°’ though not 
uniform in content or reliability, reveal changes 
in its economy, particularly the decline of villein 
tenure and labour services. In 1287 customary 
tenants occupied 14 virgates and half-virgates 
and several 1o-a. and 5-a. holdings for which they 
owed labour services throughout the year, but 
by 1431 all the larger holdings were in the lord’s 
hand or were let at a total rent of 37s. 4d. with no 
services. ‘The manor was farmed by the abbot’s 
bailiff during that period. From 1431 the whole 
estate was leased to one tenant at £70, later £75, 
yearly.®* 

The total size of the demesne farmland re- 
mained much the same, between 670 and 690 a., 
in 1287, 1334, and 1431, but relative acreages of 
arable, meadow, and pasture changed. In 1287 
there were 506 a. of arable and 159 a. of pasture, 
and in 1302 arable comprised 495 a. By 
1334 there were 607 a. of arable and c. 36 a. of 
pasture. ‘The value of the arable increased from 
£14 15s. 104d. at 6d. anacre in 1287 to £21 4s. 54d. 
at an average of 8d. an acre in 1334. This suggests 
that the maximum extension of the arable and 
pressure of population was not reached until the 
14th century. In 1431 there were 617 a. of arable, 
valued at 8d. an acre, and c. 21 a. of pasture. 
There were then 3 ploughs, 6 plough beasts 
(stott:), 2 cart horses, 1 bull, 30 cows, and 124 
sheep and lambs belonging to the manor.*®? The 
demesne meadows, estimated at 30 a. in 1086,” 
comprised 28 a. in 1287, 21 a. in 1302, 304 a. in 
0334, and 37 a. in 1431. 

In addition to the fields, all the surveys men- 
tioned 11 a. of garden with fruit trees and 
pasture, and fishponds at the manor and by the 
mill. A dovecot was mentioned in 1287 and 1302, 
and in 1387 there were a vinery and a nuttery. 
The demesne woodland comprised 80 a. in 
Harlow park and c. 20 a. in Latton grove, 
Hervey’s grove, and elsewhere, all being coppiced 
on a 6 or 7 year cycle in 1334. 

The parish lay on the fringe of the forest of 
Essex; in 1086 there was woodland pasture for 
390 swine.”! Assarting, recorded in the 12th 
century, continued through the 13th. In 1294 
new assarts comprising 80 a. in Harlow park were 
let at od. an acre to several tenants, later referred 
to as the ‘free tenants of parkland’.’* The woods 
of the abbot of Bury in Harlow were quit of pleas 
of the forest, regards, and waste in 1215.’* The 
parish was included in the extension of the forest 
made in 1228, but excluded again in 1301.74 

Arable farming still predominated in the parish 
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in 1794, when there were said to be 2,601 a. of 
arable and 1,125 a. of pasture, woods, yards, and 
buildings. The largest farms were still those 
based on the ancient manors of Harlowbury 
(408 a.), Moor Hall (237 a.), Sewalds (236 a.), and 
New Hall, formerly Brendhall (211 a.). There 
were five farms of 100-200 a., including Hubbards 
Hall and Kitchen Hall, and five of 50-100 a.”° In 
1797 out of 282 households 59 were of gentlemen 
and farmers, 87 of tradesmen, and 136 of 
labourers.”® 

Dairying and stock-raising developed in the 
19th century, largely at the expense of arable 
farming. In 1849 there were estimated to be 
2,398 a. of arable, 1,098 a. of meadow and 
pasture, and 506 a. of woods, wastes, houses, and 
gardens.’’ In 1866 there were 97 milk cows, 153 
other cattle, 1,155 sheep, and 325 pigs; by 1906 
there were 302 milk cows, 330 other cattle, 576 
sheep, 115 pigs, and 167 horses. The arable area 
had by that time decreased to 1,273 a., comprising 
844 a. of cereals, 385 a. of vegetables, and 44 a. 
fallow, while the grassland had increased to 994 a. 
of meadow and 744 a. of pasture. The returns for 
1926 show a further decrease in agricultural land, 
with particular decrease in cereals (689 a.) and 
meadow (710 a.) but some increase in grazing 
(940 a.). The number of cattle had increased 
slightly to 676, while pigs had almost trebled, to 
337.’ In 1849 there were nine farms of 50-100 a., 
four of 100-200 a., and five of over 200 a.’® Their 
number and proportions had changed little by 
1916 when there were eight of 50-100 a., three of 
100-200 a., and five of over 200 a.°° 

Harlow water-mill, lying on the Stort north of 
the town, belonged to the manor of Harlowbury 
from 1066 to the later 1gth century.*! The mill 
was sold between 1849 and 1883 to the Barnards, 
who had rented it since 1783.8” Between 1929 and 
1933 it was converted into a country club.** It 
was damaged by fire during the Second World 
War, and most of the machinery was later 
dismantled.** It was a restaurant in 1978. 

There were several windmills at different 
times. One was erected near Churchgate Street 
by Richard of Harlow in the 13th century, and 
surrendered to the abbot of Bury before 1279.*° 
It was worth 20s. a year in 1287.°® Kitchen Hall 
mill, mentioned in 1308, may have been identical 
with Foucheres mill of 1343.87 A windmill near 
the water-mill was demolished c. 1830 when the 
later Station Road was built.8* Another, built 
c. 1829 near the Horns and Horseshoes at Harlow 
common, was disused by 1873.°° 

Pottery was made in the Potter Street area, 


P.R.O., MAF 68/23; 68/2178; 68/3294. 

JRO} IDIKGIE idee 
*° E.R.O., D/Z 45/6. 

V.C.H. Essex, i. 451; E.A.T. N.S. xxii. 242-65; Cal. Pat. 
1554-5, 73; E.R. oO. T/B 218 (28-9); E.R.O., D/DU 205/11; 
E.A.T. N.S. xxii. 242, 248, 251-2; E.R.O., T/A 316/327. 

PSH RO.) Cileto4) Hak. Of aD DU 205/11. 

83 Kelly’s Dir. Essex. (1929, 1933). 

85 F.A.T.N.S. xxii. 264, map facing p. 250. 

86 Tbid. 248. 

87 Feet of F. Essex, ii. 119; E.R.O., D/P 32/25/2. Kitchen 
Hall belonged to the FitzFulcher family: above, Manors. 

88 E.R.O., Q/RUm 1/38; cf. Maud, Hockerill Highwey, 


84 Local inf. 
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where there is good red firing clay, with pockets 
of white clay.°° Cok the potter of Pottereshull was 
mentioned in 1251, and there were many refer- 
ences in the 15th and 16th centuries to potters 
and to the digging of clay pits on Harlow 
common.*! Some of the pits and hollows were 
still visible in 1977. The industry reached its peak 
in the 17th century, when Potter Street was 
supplying London, as well as local markets, with 
Metropolitan ware.*? ‘Two kilns associated with 
coarse pottery of c. 1600 were found on the route 
of the Mr1 motorway near Harlow common.*? 
Another, with similar coarse ware and Metro- 
politan pottery of a later date, was excavated 
north of Potter Street.°* Most of the known 
potters lived in the 17th century and no later 
reference has been found to the industry, which 
was probably killed by competition from the 
Midland potteries in the earlier 18th century.” 

Weavers and other small craftsmen were 
occasionally mentioned, but there is no evidence 
that Harlow was ever the centre of a ‘great 
woollen manufactory’ as has been suggested.*® 
A millwright employing four men was recorded 
in the late 18th century.®’ Silk throwing was 
introduced in 1826, but did not last long.*® By 
1754 Harlow was producing malt for the London 
market.®® In 1833 there were 10 malt warehouses 
by the Stort canal. From 1849 or earlier to c. 1866 
a malting there was let to John Barnard, who later 
built large maltings by the railway in Sheering.* 
By 1874 there were maltings in Churchgate 
Street and Fore Street, which survived until 1897 
or later.2 "They may have been replaced by the 
malting built c. 1goo in St. John’s Walk, probably 
for J. Harrington & Son, which was apparently 
taken over c. 1929 by H. A. & D. Taylor Ltd. In 
1968 the building was converted to a hostel.® 
A brewery built in Fore Street by 1897 was 
probably that of Thomas Chaplin, later Chaplin 
& Co., recorded as brewers from 1848 to 1926.4 
Nineteenth-century industries included Deards’ 
Victoria Dry-Glazing works, and a firework 
factory.° Holbrooks machine-tool factory, near 
the station, opened in 1932.® Fast train services 
brought the town within commuting distance of 
London by the 1930s.’ 

A Monday market and a fair on 8 and g 
September were granted to the abbey of Bury in 
1218.° Profits of the market were 5os. in 1287 but 


90 P.C. D. Brears, The Eng. Country Pottery, 181. 

$1 FLA.T. N.S. xxv. 360; H. E. J. Le Patourel, ‘Docu- 
mentary Evidence and the medieval Pottery Industry’, 
Medieval Arch. xii. 106, 111, 124. 

® Brears, Eng. Country Pottery, 50, 182-3. 

DW ce? are at i 

% FLA.T.N.S. xxv. 362-74. 

% BLA.T. N.S. xxv. 370-7; Brears, Eng. Country Pottery, 
181-3. 

86 E.R.O., Q/SR 40/31 (iv); Wills at Chelmsford, 1-tit, 
passim; Hist. Essex by Gent. iv. 65. 

8” A. F. J. Brown, Essex at Work 1700-1815, 55. 

8 V.C.H. Essex, ii. 464; Pigot’s Dir. Essex (1832), 685-6. 

89 Brown, Essex at Work 1700-1815, 60. 

1 E.R.O., D/DU 289/52; E.R.O., D/CT 164; below, 
Sheering, Econ. Hist. 

2 0.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI (1881 edn.); ibid. 1/2,500, 
Essex, XLI.7 (1897 edn.). 

3 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1902 and later edns.); E.F. viii (2), 
62-4; above, introduction. 

4 White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 289; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866 
and later edns.); O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, LII.6 (1897 edn.). 


only 12s. in 1431.° A Friday market was granted 
to the abbey in 1449 and confirmed in 1457.!° It 
was mentioned in 1592 but seems to have ceased 
about that time.'! A market was held on Wednes- 
days in the early 19th century, but had ceased by 
1§50;74 

The fair granted in 1218 was superseded in 
1449 by two, held on the feasts of St. Parnel (31 
May) and St. Hugh (17 November).!* By 1768 
they were being held on Whit Monday and 28 
November.!4 The Whitsun fair, held on Mulberry 
green, continued into the early 19th century, 
when it included a pleasure fair.!° The November 
fair, which was chiefly for horses and cattle, with 
a pleasure fair attached in the r9th century, was 
held in Churchgate Street until c. 1935.1® Harlow 
Bush fair, held on Latton common, is treated 
below.?” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1275 the lord of 
Harlow claimed the right of gallows, the assize of 
bread and of ale, and all other royal liberties 
except warren.!® Court rolls and books survive 
for Harlowbury manor from 1390 to 1891; a gap 
from 1483 to 1547 is partly filled by draft rolls for 
1493-8.!® The court leet met almost every year 
from 1390 to 1483, usually in the early summer. 
Courts baron were more frequent. In the 17th 
century courts leet were held at increasingly long 
intervals, and the last one met in 1738. 

Two officers called reeves (prepositi) in 1390 
and constables or subconstables thereafter were 
elected at most meetings of the leet until 1696. 
From 1696 one constable only was elected. 
Frequent presentations were made for breaches 
of the assize of bread and of ale, and aletasters 
were elected until 1738. In the 15th century there 
were two for the market and one or two for the 
upland; later there were only two in all. The court 
elected haywards in 1390 and 1405, and two 
leather searchers from 1565 to 1634. A new 
cucking-stool, to be provided by the lord or his 
bailiff, was required in 1406 and 1552. Punish- 
ment in the stocks was mentioned in 1558. 

A court for Hubbards Hall existed in the 13th 
century,”? but none of its records has survived. 

No civil parish records survive for Harlow 
before the 1gth century.?! Poor relief for 
parishioners was supplemented by several alms- 


5 White's Dir. Essex (1848), 289-90; (1863), 327-8; Kelly’s 
Dir. Essex (1845 and later edns.); E.R.O., T/P 114/8. 

® Harlow Official Handbk. (1957). 

7 Guide to Harlow (c. 1930). 5 P.R: Oy C6o/rasmege 

® EVA TONS) 53M, 245,,252+ 

10 Cal. Chart. R. 1427-1516, 106, 128. 

1 P.R.O., C 142/233 no. 62. In 1640 it was said to have 
been discontinued for 60 years: B.L. Harl. MS. 6685, f. 35v.; 
Morant, Essex, ii. 482. 

2 Wright, Essex, ii. 286; White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 286; 
Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1850). 

13 P.R.O., C 60/14, m. 7; Cal. Chart. R. 1427-1516, 106, 
128. 14 Morant, Essex, ii. 282. 

16 Young, General View Agric. Essex, 1i. 386-7; Wright, 
Essex, ii. 286; S. Deards, Our Fire Brigade, 2-3. 

16 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1848 and later edns.); abolition of the 
fair was mooted in 1911: E.R.O., D/DU 404/13. 

17 Latton, Econ. Hist. 

18 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 160. 

19 Para. based on E.R.O., D/DEs M1-40, M45-6, M52; 
Losely MSS. 289/1-4 (draft rolls). 


20 BATE N.Saxxule 2675 21 Essex Par. Recs. 3, 128. 
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houses and charities, and cost only £13 on the 
rates in 1614, but vagrants were a problem.”? 
In 1611 Harlowbury manor court ordered that 
tenants unlawfully harbouring strangers should 
be fined, and in 1614 the constables whipped and 
expelled six vagrants.** A house in the town was 
being used as a workhouse from 1746 or earlier. 
In 1797 it had 21 inmates, probably including the 
staff.?4 

The cost of poor relief rose from £466 in 1776 
to an average of £636 in the three years 1783-5, 
and to £2,456 in 1801.”° Between 1802 and 1812 
it averaged £1,341, but it rose to £1,957 between 
1813 and 1817.”7® Harlow did not join the scheme 
proposed in 1794 for the relief of the poor of 
Ongar, Waltham, and Harlow hundreds.”’ In the 
years 1813-15 the parish maintained 18 persons 
in the workhouse, and between 54 and 58 outside, 
giving occasional relief to 120 more.*® It was 
noted in the early 1830s that Harlow had many 
unemployed and high rates.?® The parish became 
part of Epping poor law union in 1836. Harlow 
workhouse was used for the able-bodied males of 
the union until the opening of the union work- 
house at Epping.*° 

A parish council of 12 members was formed in 
1894, with sub-committees for charities, finance, 
the fire engine, footpaths, lighting, and sanitation, 
and later for allotments, the Victoria hall, and, in 
1939, for air-raid precautions. Epping R.D.C. 
considered applying for urban powers for Harlow 
in 1895 and 1902, but was opposed by the parish 
council.?! Harlow remained a civil parish in 
Epping rural district until 1955, when a new 
urban district and parish of Harlow was formed, 
incorporating part of the ancient parish. 
The remainder was divided between Matching, 
Sheering, and North Weald, all in Epping rural 
district;®* from 1974 those parishes were part of 
Epping Forest district. 


CHURCHES. There was probably a rector of 
Harlow in the mid 12th century.** In the late 12th 
century the church was a rectory in the gift of the 
abbey of Bury St. Edmunds.** Parts of the 
building date from that period.*® Separate 
valuations for a rectory and a vicarage were given 
in 1254, but there is no evidence of a permanent 


22 Below, Charities; E.R.O., Q/SBa 3/2. 

23 E.R.O., D/DEs M10; E.R.O., Q/SBa 3/2. 
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E.R.O., D/P 4/18/1. 
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29 Wright, Essex, ii. 293n. 

30 F.R.O., Q/RSw 3; E.R.O., G/EM 1; cf. V.C.H. Essex, v. 
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32 Essex Conf. Order, 1955. 

& Cur. Reg. R. xi. 442. 

34 Chron. Jocelin of Brakelond, ed. H. E. Butler, 62, 149. 

35 R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 113-14. 

36 W.E. Lunt, Valuation of Norwich, 356; Cal. Papal Reg. 
152, 611; Cal. Pat. 1396-9, 406. 

37 Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 312; L. & P. Hen. VIII, 
xix (1), p. 284; E.R.O., T/B 218; Guildhall MSS. 9550, 
f. 78; 9552, f. 65; 9557, f. 87; 9560; cf. above, Manors 
(Harlowbury). 

38 Newcourt, Repertorium, ti. 312; Cal. Pat. 1554-5, 73. 
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vicarage before 1398, when one was ordained on 
the appropriation of the rectory by the abbey.*® 

The rectory and the advowson of the vicarage 
descended with Harlowbury manor until the late 
19th century.*” The Crown presented to the 
rectory in the 14th century during vacancies of 
the abbacy, and to the vicarage in the 16th and 
17th centuries during the minority or lunacy of 
the lay patron.?® When William North sold 
Harlowbury manor c. 1879** he retained the 
advowson of the vicarage. He became a Roman 
Catholic and appointed trustees who presented 
in his name.?® About 1922 he conveyed the 
advowson to John Ryder, earl of Harrowby.*! 
From 1923, when the newer parish of St. John 
the Baptist, Harlow town, was reunited with 
the original one, Lord Harrowby shared the 
patronage alternately with the bishop of Chelms- 
ford.*2 Lord Harrowby granted his share of the 
advowson to the Simeon Trustees in 1934 or 
1935." 

In 1254 the rectory was valued at 30 marks and 
the vicarage at 5 marks.** The rectory was worth 
£13 6s. 8d. in 1291; part of the tithe of Brendhall 
belonged to the abbey of St. Albans.*° The 
vicarage, established in 1398, was endowed with 
all the hay and small tithes except those from 
the demesne lands of Harlowbury; they, with 
the corn tithes from the whole of the parish, 
descended with the rectory and advowson.** The 
vicarage was valued. at £15 7s. 11d. in 1535.*" 

In 1650 the vicarial tithes were worth £65 and 
the glebe £15.48 A number of tithe composition 
agreements were drawn up in 1779, but not all 
were executed.*® The vicar’s total income c. 1800 
was about £220. It had risen to over £340, 
including two increments of £40, by 1831.°° In 
1849 the vicarial tithes were commuted for £403, 
and there was glebe of 26 a.*! 

The Rectory house was assigned to the vicar in 
1398.°% The glebe lay north and west of the 
churchyard.*? A house at the north-east corner of 
Churchgate Street was called the old Vicarage in 
1582 and 1720.*4 In 1848 the Vicarage was an old 
building of timber and stone west of the church.*®® 
A new house was built on the site in 1886.°° It was 
demolished c. 1964, and several houses, including 
anew Vicarage, were built in the grounds.*’ 

In 1324 John of Staunton (d. 1326), rector of 


38 Above, Manors (Harlowbury). 
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Harlow, founded a chantry at the altar of St. 
Parnel in the church.°** It was endowed with 42 4. 
of land and 60s. rent in Harlow, Great Parndon, 
and North Weald.°*® Part of the endowment may 
have been the 40 a. held as a lay fee by the rectors 
of Harlow of the abbey of Bury in the 12th 
century.®® The dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, 
London, presented to the chantry, which in 1546, 
two years before its suppression, was valued at 
£7 5s. 84d.°! The statement that there was also 
a chantry at the altar of St. Thomas appears to be 
incorrect.® 

The earliest known rector, Erard the clerk, 
probably lived in the mid 12th century.*®* Jordan 
de Ros, rector c. 1190, was involved in a dispute 
with the abbot of Bury over land held much 
earlier by Erard.®* Jordan’s son Richard was 
rector before 1219.°° John of Staunton, king’s 
clerk, rector 1297-1326, was a pluralist, but 
probably resided at Harlow;*® another pluralist, 
Richard of Drax, rector from c. 1353 to c. 1361, 
was an advocate at the papal court.*’ 

The church in Harlow appears to have re- 
mained undisturbed at the Reformation and 
during the Civil War and Interregnum. Edmund 
Spranger was vicar from 1617 to 1679.8 About 
1726 there were two Sunday services and monthly 
communion, but towards the end of the 18th 
century there was apparently only one Sunday 
service and communion once a quarter.®* Non- 
conformity was strong in the parish at that time, 
and the trial in 1780 of James Altham, vicar 
1776-7, for adultery may also have had an 
effect.”° Charles Sanderson Miller was vicar from 
1789 to 1831, and his son Charles Miller from 
1831 to 1885.7! During the incumbency of the 
younger Charles Miller two daughter churches 
were founded.”” 

The parish church of ST. MARY AND ST. 
HUGH stands on the west side of Churchgate 
Street. The earliest dedication, recorded in 1219, 
was to St. Mary.’? The church was sometimes 
known in the 18th century as St. Mary and All 
Saints,”* and in the 19th century as St. Hugh’s.”® 

The present building, though largely rebuilt in 
the 19th century, retains the medieval cruciform 
plan.’® It is in Gothic style, of flint rubble with 
stone dressings, with nave, chancel, transepts, 
and central tower with tall broach spire. The 
nave and possibly the original central tower were 


58 Cal. Pat. 1324-7, 5; E.A.T. N.S. xxiii. 321-30. 

59 Cal. Pat. 1324-7, 5; E.R.O., D/P 32/25/11-26. 
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61 Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 312; Reg. Sudbury, 1. 263; 
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1886, 955. 
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74 Morant, Essex, ii. 485. 


built in the 12th century, and the transepts were 
added in the 13th century. The chancel and the 
north-east vestry probably date from the late 
14th century. A round-headed window of the 
12th century survives in the north-west corner of 
the nave, and parts of windows in the chancel and 
north transept may date from the 14th century. 
The three sedilia in the south transept probably 
indicate the position of the medieval altar of St. 
Parnel.’” That transept is sometimes referred to 
as the chantry chapel of St. Parnel, and the tomb 
of Alexander Stafford, who owned the Chantry 
House estate in the 17th century, was built 
there,*® 

In the 1680s the vicar, John Taylor, repaired 
and ornamented the church, using funds from 
Cranwell’s and Sworder’s charities.” In 1708 the 
church was severely damaged by fire: the roof 
and steeple were burnt, and much of the glass was 
destroyed, but the shell still stood.8° During 
rebuilding the central spire was replaced by 
a pyramidal roof, and a new brick tower with 
battlements and an open cupola was erected at 
the west end.*! A gallery was added, the gift of 
Lord Guilford, and several other benefactors 
gave furnishings and armorial glass.*? 

Only minor repairs were carried out in the later 
18th and early 19th century.®* The south transept 
was restored c. 1857 and the north transept a few 
years later.°4 A major restoration was carried out 
between 1871 and 1875, at a cost of £7,338, of 
which J. W. Perry-Watlington of Moor Hall 
contributed nearly half. The architect was Henry 
Woodyer. The west tower and gallery were 
removed, a central tower and spire built, the 
walls and windows repaired and a new organ 
chamber and south porch added.* In 1894 
a choir vestry was built adjoining the organ 
chamber.*® 

The church lost its five bells in the fire of 1708. 
Later in the 18th century there was one only.®’ In 
1850 there were three.*® A ring of eight bells was 
presented in 1883.8° The church plate includes 
several 17th-century pieces.2° A number of 
15th-, 16th-, and 17th-century brasses, which 
survived the fire, were remounted and hung in 
the north transept. Those commemorated in- 
clude William Sumner of Harlowbury (d. 1559), 
William Newman (d. 1602), Richard Bugge 
(d. 1636), and Francis Reeve of Hubbards Hall 


7° Wright, Essex, ii. 291; above, plate 30. A fair in Harlow 
on St. Hugh’s day was granted in 1449: Cal. Chart. R. 
1427-1516, 106, 128. 
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(d. 1639).°! The life-size figures in marble of 
Alexander Stafford (d. 1652) and Julian his wife 
in the wall of the south transept appear to be the 
remains of a larger monument, repaired after 
1708 but possibly altered during the Victorian 
renovation.®” Some fragments of early glass, 
including a 14th-century virgin and child and 
a 16th-century life of Solomon, were reset in the 
windows of the north transept and vestry.*® 

John Sworder (fl. 1487) left the residue of 
a rent charge for church repairs and ornamenta- 
tion.°? Thomas Cranwell, by will dated 1504, left 
2 a. of land for the repair of the church. The 
income from both was used for minor repairs and 
decoration until 1840, when the income from 
Sworder’s charity was divided between the repair 
of the church and repair of the almshouses. 
Alexander Stafford, by will dated 1651, left rent 
charges of £3 for repairing and cleaning his 
monument, and £2 to the sexton for keeping the 
clock and ringing the bell. In the period 1717-23 
part of the income was used to teach poor 
children.®° John Wright (d. c. 1659), made several 
charitable bequests, including 6s. 8d. for an 
annual sermon in memory of Alexander Stafford. 
The endowments of the four charities were 
converted to stock between 1871 and 1933. 

John Taylor, vicar 1679-1724, left £4 from the 
rents of two copyhold messuages as an income for 
the organist. In 1792 the property, then ruinous, 
was forfeited. The organist’s salary was there- 
after paid out of Cranwell’s and Sworder’s 
charities, which had contributed to it since 1731. 
Edward Wise (d. 1798) left the income from £100 
for the repair of John Wade’s tomb and other 
family graves, with the residue for doles for 
almswomen. The charity was used as directed in 
the rgth century, but from 1903 it was treated 
as an ecclesiastical charity only. By a Scheme 
of 1959 it became a poor’s charity. The total 
income of the ecclesiastical charities in 1980 was 
OSE tovnds 

The church of ST. MARY MAGDALENE, 
Potter Street, was built by the vicar of Harlow in 
1834. A separate parish was assigned in 1865.°” 
The vicar of Harlow is the patron.*® The original 
church, a rectangular building in Gothic style, 
with an apse, was already in bad repair by 1863. 
A chancel and vestry extension were added in 
1888, and in 1893-5 the nave was rebuilt and 
a tower added at the south-west corner.®? There 
are eight bells, given in 1905. 

The church of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST in 
the centre of Old Harlow, was built by subscrip- 
tion in 1839 in memory of Charles S. Miller, 


1 R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 114; Pevsner, Essex, 220; Mill 
Stephenson, Mon. Brasses, 120. 

82 E.R.O., T/P 195/16 (Harlow), 43-5; E.R.O., Q/SBb 
4tb. 

83 R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 114; E.R.O., D/AEM 1/5. 

84 Account based on 26th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 681, 
PP. 173- ne (1833), xix; Char. Com. files; below, Charities. 

** E.R.O., D/Q 27/4/3. 
Inf. ae the vicar. 

Pe RG). ba) cee a ler ae Gaz. 7 July 1865, p. 3420. 

BS Chel. Dioc. Y. B. (1977-8). 

Pao OL, DIGE 27/6; "bh R.O., D/AZ 6/2; Kelly’s Dir. 
Essex (1898). ! Ch. Bells Essex, 285. 

2 White's Dir. Essex (1848), 287; foundation stone. 

3 Pevsner, Essex, 220. 


4 Lond. Gaz. 8 Sept. 1857, p. 3033; 18 Dec. 1857, p. 4462. 
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formerly vicar.” It is a plain building of pale brick 
with chancel, nave, and west tower.? In 1857 
a new parish, including most of the town, was 
formed, and the advowson of the vicarage was 
assigned to J. W. Perry-Watlington, who 
endowed the benefice. R. W. Ethelston granted 
the advowson in 1909 to the bishop of St. Albans, 
from whom it passed in 1915 to the bishop of 
Chelmsford.® In 1923 the parish was reunited 
with that of St. Mary and St. Hugh.® In 1979 
St. John’s was declared redundant.’ 

St. John’s, founded as a result of the Oxford 
Movement, maintained a high-church tradition.® 
In 1882-3 the vicar, Charles Taunton (1871-87) 
was prosecuted for obstructing the funeral of 
a nonconformist in his churchyard, contrary to 
the Burials Act, 1880.? A report on the ritualistic 
practices at St. John’s was submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline in 
1906.!° There was opposition from parishioners 
to the amalgamation of the parishes, first pro- 
posed in 1921 and effected in 1923, because it was 
feared that ritualistic services would be lost.!! 
The internal decorations of the church once 
reflected its affinities, but by 1978 were much less 
rich 

Charles Taunton, formerly vicar, by will 
proved 1900, left annuities to be divided between 
the maintenance of one or more choristers singing 
or serving in St. John’s, the repair of the church, 
and the relief of communicants at Christmas. An 
Order of 1904 directed that the charity should be 
used for educational purposes. In the 1970s, 
when the annual income was £32, it was used for 
the Sunday school.!* G. B. Latreille, by will 
proved 1916, left £1,000, to be known as the 
George and Philos Trust, to keep the church, and 
particularly the windows dedicated to Edward 
Philos Bull, in repair.'4 

The chapel of ALL SAINTS, Foster Street, 
was built c. 1873 by the Revd. F. R. Miller, 
brother of the vicar of Harlow, as a memorial to 
their family. It was licensed in 1874 but never 
consecrated.’ Inthe rgthand earlier 2oth century 
it was served from the parish church.'® The 
chapel, an unusual small cruciform building with 
a central tower, once had traceried windows, an 
organ, font, and bells, but it has been disused 
since 1961. 1 It was sold c. 1975 to a private 
buyer. In 1979 it was derelict.'§ 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. Harlow Mass 
Centre, opened in 1894, was at Mark Hall, 
Latton, until c. 1943, and later at the drill hall, 


5 E.R.O., D/CPe 126; Chel. Dioc. Y. B. (1915 and later 
edns.). 

SERCO V a Perrs/6/95 24. Octo 1921-3 Aug. 1923: 
E.R.O., D/CPc 181; above. * Local inf. 

PoE ReOe i Pastis) 0/Omere sully: Tore: oo. I. Ollard, 
G. Crosse and M. F. Bond, Dict. Eng. Ch. Hist. 630. 

® E.R.O., Libr. folder; E.R.O. T/P 67/1. 

10 Rep. Com. Eccl. Discip. [Cd. 3070], pp. 67-8, H.C. 
(1906), xxxiii; cf. E.R.O., T/P 118/6/9, 12 July 1912. 

1 E.R.O., T/P 118/6/9, 14 Oct. 1921-11 May 1923. 

2 E.R.O., Pictorial Colln. 
Char. Com. files; inf. from the vicar. 

14 Char. Com. files. 165 E.R.O., D/AEM 1/8. 

16 Kelly's Dir. Essex (1886 and later edns.). 

17 E.R.O., Pictorial Colln.; Ch. Bells Essex, 284; Harlow 
Gaz.5 Apr. 1968; 4 Oct. 1968. 18 Inf. from the vicar. 
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Harlow. In 1950-1 the church of OUR LADY 
OF THE ASSUMPTION was built at Mulberry 
Green on land given by Mr. and Mrs. Newman 
Gilbey. It was served at first from Epping, but 
from 1954 had a resident priest, and in 1980 was 
served by canons regular of the Immaculate 
Conception.!® 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. It was 
said in 1778 that ‘the chief part’ of the inhabitants 
were Independents and Baptists, and in 1810 that 
they constituted a third of the population and 
were increasing.”° 

Harlow Baptist church, Fore Street, originated 
in the reign of Charles II.?! The first pastor was 
William Woodward (d. 1712), who also had 
a congregation at Great Parndon. In 1677 he 
acquired land at Foster Street for a burial ground, 
which remained in use until 1979. A chapel was 
built in Fore Street c. 1764, and was enlarged in 
1810 and 1811. It joined the Eastern Association 
of Baptist Churches, founded in 1778, but soon 
withdrew. In 1755 and 1816 the congregation 
quarelled with its minister over questions of 
service and doctrine; on the second occasion it 
had the church’s Calvinistic principles recorded 
in the church book. Soon afterwards it affirmed 
its continuing belief in open communion. The 
congregation was 600 in 1829, and in 1865 anew 
chapel was built in an Italianate style.?” A small 
daughter chapel was opened at Matching Green 
in 1885.73 In 1976 the Harlow church had 123 
members.”4 

Potter Street Baptist church was built in 
1756, by the congregation previously of Great 
Parndon.” The original brick building was still 
in use in 1978. Open communion was practised in 
the 18th century, and in 1798 a daughter chapel 
was established at Roydon.*® James Brown, pastor 
from 1773 to 1803, trained several itinerant 
preachers for the Essex Baptist Association.”? In 
1814 the church was a member of the Baptist 
Union.”8 The regular congregation numbered 
382 in 1829." The chapel was enlarged in 1834 
with help from the Baptist Building Fund, but by 
1go1 there were only 20 members.*® From 1932 
to 1954 Potter Street had no separate minister 
but came under the care of Harlow Baptist 
church. In 1954, with building for the new town 
beginning, a new minister was appointed; the 
church had 125 members in 1976. 


19 Bateman, Harlow, 111; Cath. Dir. (1943) (1978); Brent- 
wood Dioc. Yr. Bk. (1951) (1954); plaque on ch. 

20 Guildhall MS. 9558, f. 173. 

*1 Para. based on T. Finch, Memoirs Dissenting Ministers, 
Harlow (1820); G. H. Young and J. W. Barker, Hist. Harlow 
Bapt. Ch. 1662-1962; D. Witard, Bibles in Barrels, 42, 81; 
Trans. Bapt. Hist. Soc. iii. 191-2; iv. 218; inf. from Miss 
M. A. Shipton, ch. secretary. 

22 F.R.O., Q/CR 3/2/51; Lond. Gaz) 24 Nov. 1865; 
p. 5691. 

23 Below, Matching, Nonconf. 

24 Bapt. Union Dir. (1976-7). 

25 Para. based on J. Bain, Hist. Bapt. Ch. Potter Street 
(1819); Potter Street Bapt. Ch. 1756-1956 (pamph.); Bapt. 
Handbk. (1931 and later edns.); Young and Barker, Hist. 
Harlow Bapt. Ch. See above, plate 27. 

26 Below, Roydon, Prot. Nonconf. 

*7 Dr. William’s Libr., Wilson MS. E, p. 377; Witard, 
Bibles in Barrels, 55-6, 87. 

28 Bapt. Quarterly, N.S. iv. 58, 127. 


Harlow Methodist church, High Street, was 
erected in 1886 by the North-West Essex 
Wesleyan mission, which at the same period built 
several other village chapels in the area. In 1911 it 
was in the London (Herts.) mission, but from 
1912in the re-formed North-West Essex mission. 
It was in the Waltham and Herts. mission in 
1940, and in the Harlow mission from 1952.*" 


EDUCATION. Fawbert and Barnard’s school, 
London Road, appears to have originated in 
a British school founded by Montagu Burgoyne, 
which may be identical with the free school 
which existed in 1797. In 1802 Burgoyne built 
a school on Godsafe’s charity land in High 
Street.*? At first it was apparently supported 
by both churchmen and nonconformists, but 
disputes arose, probably from its founder’s 
interest in the British Society.*? By 1811 the 
school was being run on the British system, and 
by 1826 it had 102 children.*4 It seems to have 
closed in 1836.*° In that year John Barnard, 
a Harlow maltster, built an undenominational 
school in Epping, later London, Road, with funds 
left to him for charitable purposes by George 
Fawbert of Waltham Cross (Herts.) (d. 1824). 
The new school, designed by Robert Abraham, 
was for 200 children from Harlow, Latton, 
Netteswell, Great and Little Parndon, Magdalen 
and Little Laver, Matching, Sheering, and the 
Hertfordshire parishes of Sawbridgeworth, 
Gilston, and Eastwick. Preference was given to 
Harlow children. In 1855 the school was known 
locally as the British school, which suggests that 
it was a continuation of Burgoyne’s school. An 
infant school was added in 1892 and a boys 
classroom in 1897. In 1910 attendance was 
restricted to children who had attended a public 
elementary school for at least two years. A 
technical instruction block was added in 1912 
and three classrooms in 1947. The school was 
granted Controlled status in 1950 and reorganized 
for juniors and infants in 1954. It was endowed in 
1898 with about £6,304 stock. A Scheme of 1910 
reserved £4,304 stock as a general endowment 
fund, used to enlarge and improve the building. 
By a Scheme of 1960 the fund was to provide 
awards for further education.*® 

Churchgate Church of England primary 
school, Hobbs Cross Road. A school for poor 
children, supported in the early 18th century 
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80 Bapt. Quarterly, N.s. iti. 276; Bapt. Handbk. (1901). 

31 Extension of Village Methodism, 1885-7 (pamph.); Hall’s 
Circuits and-Ministers 1765-1896, 393; Meth. Archives, 
Returns of Accommodation, 1911; Meth. Recorder, 19 Dec. 
1912; Meth. Archives, Census 1940; Kelly's Dir. Essex (1886 
and late edns.); Mins. Meth. Conf. 

32 26th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 681, p. 176, (1833), xix; 
E.R.O., D/P 32/28/2. 

33 Finch, Memoirs Dissenting Ministers, Harlow 45-6; Brit. 
and Foreign Schs. Soc. Ann. Rep. (1814), pp. x, 71; (1815), 

Vv. 
34 Finch, Memoirs, 45; Brit. Soc. Ann. Rep. (1826), p. 147. 

85 Educ. Eng. Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 277 (1835), xli; E.R.O., 
D/P 30/28/18; E.R.O., D/Q 27/4/4. 

36 Char. Com. files; E.R.O., T/Z 38/137; F. C. Edwards, 
‘Fawbert and Barnard’s Harlow Char.’ E.R. xxii. 8-11; 
V.C.H. Essex, ii. 552; E.R.O., E/MA 15; B.R.O., C/ME 44, 
490; inf. from Essex Educ. Dept.; H. Colvin, Biographical 
Dict. Brit. Archit., 1600-1840, 44. 
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out of Wright’s and Stafford’s charities was 
apparently short-lived.*? In 1816 Churchmen, 
dissatisfied with Burgoyne’s. school, built 
a National day and Sunday school on John 
Perry’s land in Churchgate Street. It was 
supported by subscriptions and National Society 
grants. Attendance increased from 140 in 1817 to 
212 in 1833, and the building was enlarged in the 
later 1830s.°8 John Perry-Watlington, whose 
family had supported the school from its founda- 
tion, in 1850 built a new school for 189 on glebe 
land, and by 1864 had also built a master’s house 
on the site of the old school.*® Harlow children 
paid 6s. a quarter or 1d. a week if they were poor. 
The charges were doubled for children from 
neighbouring parishes.*° The school received 
annual government grants from 1876."' By 1859 
an infant school had opened in a neighbouring 
building owned by Perry-Watlington. The 
trustees bought it in 1929.7% The infant and 
mixed schools were amalgamated in 1923, and 
seniors from Netteswell and Great Parndon were 
transferred there in 1944 and 1945. In 1954 
the school was reorganized for juniors and 
infants and was granted Aided status. It moved in 
1971 to new buildings in Hobbs Cross Road.** 
The school was endowed by John W. Perry- 
Watlington in 1864 with a portion of the South 
Benfleet tithes, commuted to £52 9s. 8d. The 
charge was redeemed in 1926 for £200 which was 
invested in £265 19s. 6d. stock." 

Harlow Common Church of England school 
was founded in 1835 as a National school for 
61, built on Harlowbury manor waste next to St. 
Mary Magdalene’s church. It received a’Treasury 
building grant and in the 1860s two annual 
government grants.” The building was improved 
in 1874 but in 1884 the teaching and organization 
were said to be worthless, and its building and 
equipment old and inadequate. In 1885 the 
building was improved again and a certificated 
teacher appointed.*® From 1888 the school 
received annual government grants.’ In 1902 
the managers bought two cottages for future 
extension, but in 190g the school took only 
infants, and many children from the Common 
had to go to schools elsewhere. In 1912 a new 
Church school for 96 mixed and infant children 
was opened on land given in 1885 by Loftus W. 
Arkwright. By Board of Education Order of 1913 
the cottages were sold for £120 which was 
invested to promote the education of poor 
children or adults.** In 1979 nothing was known 


37 E.R.O., D/Q 27/4/2, 3; below, Charities. 


88 E.R.O., D/P 75/28/9; D/P 30/28/18; Educ. Eng. 
Abstract, p. 277. 
%® E.R.O., D/Q 27/3/1; Return Public Elem. Schs. 


[C. 1882], p. 70, H.C. (1877), lxvii; Char. Com. files. 

40 Prospectus in E.R.O. Libr. folder. 

1 Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1876-7 [C. 1780-1], p. 770, 
iets, (1877), XXX. 

42 E.R.O., D/Q 27/3/1; E.R.O., E/ML 3124/1. 

43 Inf. from Essex Educ. Dept.; E.R.O., C/ME 48, p. 124. 

44 P.R.O., ED 49/2114; E.R.O., E/MM 41/1. 

45 Char. Com. files; Return Parl. Grants for Educ. 1834-7, 
H.C. 395, p. 10 (1857-8) xxxviii; Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 
1861-2 [3007], p. 511, H.C. (1862), xii; ibid. 1865-6 [3666], 
p. 518, H.C. (1866), xxvii. 46 PR.O., ED'2/165/2953: 

7 Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1887-8 [C 5467-1], p. 569, 
H.C. (1888), xxxviii. 

48 Char. Com. files; P.R.O., ED 49/2155; Kelly’s Dir. Essex 
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of the fund. The school was granted Controlled 
status in 1950 and was reorganized for infants in 
1954. It was closed in 1958 on the completion of 
Potter Street county junior and infant school, 
which used the old Common school as a tem- 
porary annexe until 1968."" 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS.*® In 1548 William Butler, 
chantry priest, kepta school in Harlow.®! Thomas 
Denne is said to have taught Harlow children 
before he became rector of Netteswell in 1634.°° 
Hezekiah Joceleyn kept a school in 1640.°° James 
Brown, minister of Potter Street Baptist church 
from 1773 to 1803, ran a boys school in the 
town.*! In 1827 a girls day and boarding school 
was opened, and by 1833 there were two more.” 
By 1835 there was a commercial boarding school 
for farmers’ and tradesmens’ sons which may 
have been the ‘respectable’ boarding school in 
Potter Street in 1848 which seems to have 
survived as Kingsdon House school until c. 
1906.°® Of the eight small schools for girls which 
existed at various times from 1845, only two 
continued for more than 30 years. Elizabeth 
Miller kept a school in High Street from c. 1855 
to c. 1890. A school started in Bury Road c. 1906 
by Bertha Slack was continued by Annie Mace 
and survived in 1937 in Station Road. St. Mary’s 
(later Harlow) College was built and opened 
c. 1840 by the Revd. Charles Goulden as a boys 
boarding school. It flourished under successive 
headmasters. In 1905 there were 65 boys and 6 
masters, and in 1912 St. Mary’s was recognized 
as efficient by the Board of Education.®’ It was 
used by the county council to provide secondary 
school places as late as the 1gs5os.°° It had closed 
by 1966.°" St. Nicholas’s preparatory school 
opened in Mill Lane in 1939 and moved to 
Hillingdon House, Hobbs Cross Road, in 1977.°° 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.® Most of 
Harlow’s charities were linked under a Scheme of 
1841 as the Poor’s Charities, which were further 
regulated by Schemes of 1903, 1959, and 1974. 
‘They included three almshouse charities, pro- 
viding nine dwellings built between 1591 and 
1716, and ten other charities founded before 
1831, when the combined income was c. £115 a 
year. By 1896, with a new almshouse charity and 
three others, the number of dwellings had risen 
to 14 and the annual income to c. £175. By 1957 
sales of property and two further charities had 

a E.R.O., C/ME a4, p. 306; C/ME 51, p. 421; E.R.O., 
C/AE 886; inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 

50 Para. based on White's Dir. Essex (1848), 290; (1863), 
328; Kelly's Dir. Essex (1845 and later edns.). 

81 V7.C.H. Essex, ii. 552. 

52 Fisher, Harlow, 109-10. 

SSA Gilda BSSen, lle SSA. 

54 Bain, Hist. Bapt. Ch. Potter Street, 11. 

55 Educ. Enq. Abstract, p. 277. 

86 E.R.O., D/P 30/28/18. 
7M. E. Sadler, Secondary and Higher Educ. in Essex, 
311-12, 324-5. 

58 Educ. in Essex 1952-50, p. 43. 

59 E.R.O., R. Stebbing’s Air Photos, ti. no, 127. 

60 Inf. from sch. 

8t Section based on 26th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 681, 
Pp. 173-95, (1833), xix; E.R.O., D/Q 27/1/2; D/Q 27/2/3, 
5-6; D/Q 27/3/1; D/Q 27/4/1-8, 13; Char. Com. files; inf. 
from Mr. P. Jenkins, secretary to trustees, 
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increased income to £534. In 1975 Stafford’s, 
Reeve’s, and Crabb’s almshouses were replaced 
by the conversion and extension of the old infant 
school in Churchgate Street, providing 13 
dwellings. In 1976-7 the income of the Poor’s 
Charities, including grants, subsidies, and alms- 
people’s rents, was £8,778. 

John Sworder, goldsmith and citizen of 
London (fl. 1487), gave Old Poole’s farm (20 a.) 
in trust to pay the taxes of Harlow poor, the 
residue for repair of the parish church. The 
whole income was used for the church until 1840 
when half was given to the poor. The Scheme of 
1841 divided the income equally between repair 
of the church and of the almshouses, any residue 
of the almshouse share to be given to the inmates. 
In 1900 Old Poole’s farmhouse was rebuilt partly 
with money borrowed from Stafford’s charity. In 
1933 the property was sold for £1,340. Under the 
1959 Scheme half the capital was transferred to 
the ecclesiastical charity. 

John Godsalve, butcher,®* in 1568 gave a 
tenement with a garden and 2 a. in Harlow, called 
Snow’s and Clay’s, in trust for Harlow’s poor. By 
1680 another tenement had been built on the land 
and become ruinous. The regular distribution of 
the income in bread and money was recorded 
from 1700. By 1802 a school had been built on 
part of the land by Montagu Burgoyne, the 
lessee. In 1848 some of the income was paid to the 
poor rates. In 1852 more of the land was let on 
a building lease. The annual income rose from 
£7 tos. in 1680 to £52 in 1896, and sale of the 
property in the 1950s had raised it to £384 by 
O50 eee, 

William Newman (d. 1602)®? founded two 
almshouses built in the churchyard. In 1680 the 
houses were being maintained partly by parish 
rates and partly by three 3s. 4d. rent charges.** 
By 1848 a rent charge which had been paid from 
1642 or earlier had been lost. In 1867, when the 
almshouses were dilapidated and unoccupied, 
they were exchanged for four new ones built on 
the north side of the lych gate by John W. Perry- 
Watlington.®*® They were modernized in 1964. 
The two remaining rent charges were redeemed 
for £2 15s. each in 1968 and 1970. 

Emanuel Wolley by deed dated 1617 gave £50 
in trust to be lent for 3 years to poor young 
tradesmen of Harlow, Latton, and Netteswell. 
Harlow and Latton were to receive £20 each, and 
Netteswell £10. The trustees had difficulty in 
applying the trust, and part of the money was lost 
by 1650, when James Altham, heir of an original 
trustee, gave a 5os. rent charge to be paid to the 
parishes’ poor in the proportions specified by 
Wolley. Harlow’s share was distributed on St. 
Thomas’s day. After disputes about its payment 
the rent charge was redeemed in 1956 for £100 
divided in the original proportions between the 
three parishes.*® 

Stafford’s almshouses, on the south side of the 
lych gate, were founded in 1630 by Julian, wife of 
Alexander Stafford, for two poor widows of the 
parish. They seem to have been occupied by 


82 Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 145-6. 63 Memorial in ch. 
64 E.R.O., D/P 32/28/1. 
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three widows as early as 1659. The occupants 
benefited from the charities of Alexander 
Stafford and John Wright. The houses, empty by 
1956, were sold in 1958 and replaced in 1974. 

Francis Reeve of Hubbards Hall, by will 
proved 1639, gave £100 in trust to buy land and 
build almshouses for four poor widows; until the 
houses were built 24s. was to be given monthly in 
bread to the poor.®’ No houses had been built by 
1680, although the gift had been increased by 
interest to £130; the interest on the whole sum 
was then being given in bread. In 1687 new 
trustees appointed by Chancery decree were 
ordered to fulfil Reeve’s will, but it was not until 
1716 that the vicar, John Taylor, bought land in 
Sheering Road and built on it four almshouses 
which he sold to the trustees for £130. Occupants 
who were members of the Church of England 
received Wise’s charity. The houses, converted 
into two in 1957, were sold and replaced in 
1974. 

George Benson, by deed of 1643, gave a house 
and 5 a. in trust to provide each year clothes 
worth 15s., badged with the donor’s initials, to 
each of the seven poorest men and women of 
Harlow. Any residue was to be given to the poor. 
The charity became effective in 1688, following 
the report of a Chancery inquiry in 1680. The 
average number clothed had increased to 12 by 
the end of the 18th century. Provision of clothes 
continued until 1882 when 15s. tickets were 
issued instead. In 1903 the income from a cottage 
and field on Harlow common was £13. The 
property was sold in 1927 for £258. 

Alexander Stafford of High Holborn (Lond.), 
by will dated 1651, gave arent charge of £12 from 
which £5 was for the church,®8 £5 for distribution 
to the poor of Harlow, and £1 each for two 
women in the almshouses in the churchyard. The 
annual payment seems to have been made 
throughout the 18th century to women in 
Stafford’s almshouses, but by 1832 was being 
paid to those in Newman’s houses. In 1900 the 
income was increased to £15 by redemption of 
the rent charge. By the Schemes of 1903 and 1959 
the £3 increase was to be paid to the poor and the 
almspeople. 

John Wright of High Holborn (Lond.), by will 
proved 1659, gave £160 to buy land to provide an 
annual sermon and trustees’ dinner and to give 
the three women in Stafford’s almshouses a load 
of wood every year and a gown every second year. 
In 1672 the trustees bought Fuller’s barn and 
12 a. called Noakes’ crofts with part of the legacy 
and accrued interest. In 1680 the surviving 
trustee held £62 of undisposed charity money. 
From 1687 the charity was paid regularly to 
Stafford’s almswomen and occasionally also in 
clothes, money, and wood to Reeve’s almswomen 
and the poor in general. In 1716 part was used for 
schooling poor children. From 1854 or earlier the 
residue of about £28, after payment to alms- 
women, was distributed on St. Thomas’s day. 
The annual income was increased to £40 by sale 
of the barn and land in 1871 and 1883. By the 


86 E.R.O., T/A 468. 
87 E.R.O., D/AMW 177. 
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1959 Scheme £13 16s. 8d. stock was transferred 
to Wright’s ecclesiastical charity.®® 

John Taylor, vicar 1679-1724, gave two houses 
and a garden at Mulberry Green, apparently 
during his lifetime,’® to provide annual gifts of 
£1 each to both widows in Newman’s and one in 
Stafford’s almshouses, and the remainder to the 
parish poor. The property was sold in 1892 for 
£283 stock producing £7 1s. 8d. a year. After 
1900 only the three widows in Stafford’s alms- 
houses received the charity. 

Richard Harrison of Harlow, by will dated 
1734, gave a rent charge of £5 4s. to provide 
I2 twopenny loaves every Sunday to 12 poor 
people regularly attending church. Bread was 
distributed as late as 1953. The rent charge was 
redeemed for £55 in 1973. 

Edward Wise, by will dated 1798, gave £100 in 
trust to repair his family tomb and give yearly 
pensions to Reeve’s almswomen. From 1802 
annual payments of £1 were made to each 
almswoman, except in the years 1869-72 when 
the whole sum was used to repair the tomb. From 
1882 the income was paid to the distribution 
account of the Poor’s Charities, but by 1957 it 
was being used as an ecclesiastical charity. Under 
the 1959 Scheme the charity was to> be admin- 
istered as a poor’s charity. 

John Perry (d. 1810) of Moor Hall in 1808 gave 
£200 in trust for the poor. The income was used to 
provide gowns for eight or nine women until 1883, 
when it was paid to the distribution account. 

Edmund Goodwin, by will proved 1841, gave 
{100 in trust for the distribution of bacon at 


harvest time to poor families with not more than - 


five children under 1o years. Under the 1959 
Scheme part of the income was to be given in 
goods and the remainder paid to the distribution 
account. 

Sarah Crabb, by will proved 1840, gave £100 
for benevolent or religious purposes. In 1844 
three almshouses for widows or widowers were 
built on land next to St. John’s church given 
by the vicar. They were endowed with £1 annual 
rent from adjoining land. The houses, modern- 
ized in 1956, were sold for £17,500 in 1975 and 
replaced in 1976. 
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Mary Elizabeth Sims, by will and codicil 
proved 1862, gave £35 to provide coal for the 
poor. The income was distributed in coal until 
1873 or later. From 1883 the income was paid to 
the distribution account. In 1896 it was said to 
be for coal for parents of children attending 
Churchgate Street schools. 

Charles Middleton McLeod, vicar of St. 
John’s 1858-71, by will proved 1871, gave £100 
to the poor. By a Charity Commission scheme of 
1874 the income from £78 stock was to be paid to 
the inmates of Crabb’s almshouses. 

The Pathways charity was founded in 1906 
when John Swire of Hillingdon House gave £50 
to Harlow charities to provide pensions for 
almspeople. By 1957 the income was being paid 
to the distribution account. By his will, proved 
1933, Swire gave a further £300 to the Harlow 
charities; income from it was paid to the distri- 
bution account. 

John Carmichael Whittaker (d. 1944) by his 
will gave to the Harlow charities £250, which was 
invested, the income being paid to the distribu- 
tion account. 

The following charities are not linked to the 
Poor’s Charities. Alfred Augustus Brown, by will 
proved 1893, gave the reversion of £100, after the 
death of his sister Charlotte, to the poor of St. 
Mary Magdalene district. In 1899 £89 17s. 6d. 
was invested. In 1965 the charity was being 
administered with the George and Philos gift. 

The George and Philos gift was founded by the 
Revd. George Birkett Latreille, who by will 
proved 1916 gave the residue of his estate in trust 
for the poor of Potter Street district. The name 
commemorates the donor’s friendship with 
Edward Philos Bull. In 1964 £116 of the income 
of £150 was given to 45 people. 

The George Morgan memorial charity was 
founded in 1919 by Morgan’s friends, who gave 
£50 in trust to provide annual gifts to the poor of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s parish, especially those 
living near Scrubes where Morgan had lived.’! 

Lily Coleman, who died in 1972, left half the 
residue of her estate for the repair of the alms- 
houses, which was paid towards their replacement 


in 1975. 


HARLOW TOWN 


HarLow Town was established in 1947 to 
relieve overcrowding in north-east London.” It 
occupies a rectangular site of 2,500 ha. (6,177 a.) 
extending west and south from Old Harlow. The 
land rises from the valley of the Stort to over 
100 m. at Rye Hill in the south, and is intersected 
by the Todd brook, flowing westwards. Before 
1947 it was an area of villages and hamlets, the 
largest being at Old Harlow.”? 

The master plan, for a town of 60,000, was 
drawn up for the development corporation by 
(Sir) Frederick Gibberd, and was approved by 
the government in 1949. The population limit 


pee ibid. 

7 'The gift is not mentioned in his will. 

1 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1917). 

7 Below, Local Govt. This article was completed in 1980. 
73 Above, Harlow Ancient Parish; O.S. Map 1/50,000, 


was raised to 80,000 in 1952, and to 90,000 in 
1966, but there was no increase in the designated 
area, and the additional numbers were accom- 
modated by building to a greater density in the 
later stages. With that exception the town was 
developed as originally planned. There are four 
main areas or ‘clusters’, situated on high ground 
and separated by open land in the valleys. Within 
each cluster are from two to four residential 
‘neighbourhoods’, and there are two more 
neighbourhoods in the south-west. The north- 
west cluster includes the town centre, the High, 
while each of the three other clusters has 


sheet 167 (1977 edn.). Section based on Intro. to Harlow 
(1975); Harlow Achievement (1979); Harlow Maulestones 
(1975); Harlow Official Handbk. (1957 and later edns.); 
Harlow Dev. Corp. Ann. Rep. (1974, 1977-9); Bateman, 
Harlow, 130-45. 
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a ‘neighbourhood centre’ containing 30 or 40 
shops, a church, a public house, a library, and 
a small industrial area. A neighbourhood is 
composed of smaller housing areas which are 
served by a sub-centre or ‘hatch’, a primary 
school, a hall, and a public house. The ‘green 
wedges’ of open land between the clusters carry 
the main roads into the town centre, and 
accommodate secondary schools, playing fields, 
the town park in the north, and a golf course in 
the north-west. Harlow village, renamed Old 
Harlow, and Potter Street to the south, have been 
enlarged into neighbourhoods, while existing 
cottages at Latton, Parndon, Netteswell, Tye 
Green, and Commonside Road have been in- 
corporated into the new neighbourhoods.” 
There are two large industrial areas, in the north- 
east, and in the west, which are linked by a main 
road running parallel to the railway along the 
Stort valley.” 

The town centre, 3 km. south-west of Old 
Harlow, was the first in a new town to incorporate 
a pedestrian precinct. The market square, on two 
levels, is at its northern end, with parades of 
shops leading south to the civic square, where are 
located the council offices, the public library, the 
town church, the technical college, and the 
theatre. 

In 1947 the population of the area designated 
for the new town was c. 4,500. It was still only 
5,571 in 1951, but it then increased rapidly to 
17,000 iN 1954, 37,000 in 1957, 53,680 in 1961, 
and 78,087 in 1971. It reached a peak of 81,000 in 
1974, but fell to 77,000 in 1976 and to 73,000 in 
1979. The town’s new residents came at first 
from the boroughs of Edmonton, Tottenham, 
and Walthamstow, and later from a wider area of 
north-east London. Most of them were young 
couples, and the consequent high birthrate caused 
Harlow to be called a ‘pram town’. By 1979, the 
age structure, except for a relatively low propor- 
tion of old people, had become normal, a process 
which together with a decrease in the number 
of new arrivals accounted for the decline in 
population after 1974.7° 

The building of Harlow began slowly because 
of the post-war shortage of materials and labour. 
Civil engineering work started in 1948, and late 
in 1949 construction began of 120 houses at 
Chippingfield, Old Harlow, for members of the 
corporation staff and employees of the main 
contractors. Work on the new town proper began 
in April 1950. Mark Hall North in the north-east 
quarter was chosen for the earliest development 
since there was easy access to shops and other 
amenities in Old Harlow. From there building 
followed the roads south, west, and finally south- 
west, each area being almost complete before 
work started on the next. Industrial development 
kept pace with housing. Temple Fields was in use 
by 1950, and Pinnacles from 1956. By 1954 Mark 
Hall North was complete, including ‘the Lawn’ 
tower block and the small shopping centre at 


74 F, Gibberd, Plan for Harlow (1949, 2nd. edn. 1952). 

75 Below, Econ. Hist. 

78 Census (1951, 1961, 1971); Harlow Expansion (1974); 
Min. of Housing and Loc. Govt. Circular No. 29/53 (May 
1953); inf. from Harlow dev. corp. 

77 Above, plate 24. 
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Ward Hatch; Mark Hall South and Netteswell 
were nearing completion; and work was in 
progress at Hare Street in the west and Potter 
Street in the east. The Stow, at the junction of 
First Avenue and Howard Way, the first of the 
neighbourhood centres, was open.’”’ Work began 
next on the town centre roads and the market 
square area, where the first shops opened in 
December 1955. In that year development started 
at Little Parndon. By the late 1950s the north- 
west and south-east areas were almost finished 
and the neighbourhood centre at Bush Fair was 
open. In 1960 Great Parndon and Passmores in 
the south-west were under construction and 
work on the High continued, but with three 
quarters of the town complete the pace of build- 
ing became slower. Stewards, Kingsmoor, and 
the neighbourhood centre of Staple Tye were 
built mainly between 1965 and 1974. The last 
neighbourhoods, at Katherines and Sumners, 
were begun in 1974. By 1977 some 24,000 
dwellings had been completed. It was intended 
that housing development should be finished by 
late 1980, leaving only some infilling to be done. 
The final phase of the High was the Harvey 
Centre, a covered complex of shops and an office 
block, which was under construction in 1980.”® 
The predominant influence on the architecture 
of the new town was that of Gibberd, who settled 
at Old Harlow and as architect-planner advised 
the development corporation on the choice of 
architects as well as designing the civic centre and 
many housing and commercial buildings himself. 
Most of the other architects who were awarded 
design contracts in the early years of the town 
came from the small circle who had established 
themselves as followers of the modern movement 
before 1939. They included F. R. S. Yorke, 
Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew, W. Crabtree, 
Ralph Tubbs, Guy Morgan, and Richard 
Sheppard. Gibberd’s ten-storeyed ‘the Lawn’ of 
1951 1s often referred to as the first tower block in 
Britain and it set a precedent for other high 
blocks which provide variety. By 1980 some 
thirty private firms had designed houses in the 
town, and they worked alongside the architects of 
the development corporation and the district 
council. The result has been a great variety of 
designs within the master plan. Variety was also 
achieved by the use of different types of brick and 
of weatherboarding or plaster facings.’® In 
addition to the council housing some small areas 
were designated for private development. They 
are characterized by low density, detached houses 
of traditional form. Most of the large commercial 
buildings were designed by architects commis- 
sioned by the occupiers. They include Harlow 
Town station, the adjacent offices of the 
Longman Group, A. & W. Gilbey’s offices and 
distillery near the town centre and their ware- 
house at River Way, and the British Petroleum 
office tower on the western edge of the town.*® 
The principal roads form an irregular grid. 


78 Harlow Housing Areas and Densities (1980); Pevsner, 
Essex (1st edn. 204-7, 2nd. edn. 223-31); Harvey Centre News 
(Feb. 1980). 

79 Above, plate 38. 

80 For an appraisal see G. E. Kidder Smith, New Archit. of 
Europe (1962), 57. 
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Four main roads run east to west to join the old 
London-Cambridge road, which was realigned 
in 1961 to bypass Potter Street. Since 1975 
that road has been linked with the London- 
Cambridge motorway south-east of the new 
town.*! The new town’s road system made little 
use of existing roads, which became cycleways or 
footpaths connecting residential areas and open 
spaces.*” 

The main railway line from London to Cam- 
bridge, running through the Stort valley, was 
electrified in 1961, and the station at Burnt Mill 
was rebuilt as the main station and renamed 
Harlow Town station. The former Harlow station 
became Harlow Mill station, a halt serving Old 
Harlow.** A heliport, south-east of the High, was 
opened in 1955, but is seldom used.*4 

It was expected that the provision of local 
shopping centres and cycleways, and _ the 
proximity of housing to industry, would obviate 
the need for internal public transport except for 
bus services along the main roads to the town 
centre, where a depot was opened in 1961. In 
Harlow as elsewhere, however, the inadequacy of 
bus services, especially for journeys across the 
town, stimulated the growth of car ownership, 
leading in turn to a decline in the number of 
passengers and further cuts in services. In 1974 
an experimental ‘pick-me-up’ service, arranged 
by telephone or postcard, was opened between 
Old Harlow and the town centre.*° 

A branch post office was opened in 1952 at the 
Stow, Mark Hall. A second branch, opened in the 
High in 1956, became the head office in 1957. 
There are also branch offices at Bush Fair, Staple 
‘Tye, and Old Harlow. An automatic telephone 
exchange was opened in Fourth Avenue in 
1965.5° 

Stone Cross hall, the High, was opened by the 
development corporation in 1956. It was taken 
over in 1966 by the U.D.C., renamed the Bird- 
cage and modernized, especially for teenage 
entertainment. In 1972 it was converted by 
Mecca Ltd. into a dance hall called Tiffany’s. 
A temporary cinema, the Regal, was opened in 
1952 1n a factory on the Temple Fields industrial 
estate. It operated until 1960 when the Odeon, 
the High, was opened. The Playhouse, the High, 
comprising two theatres seating 450 and 150, an 
exhibition room, and restaurant was opened by 
the U.D.C. in 1971 and is run by a trust. The 
Alberni string quartet, which has an international 
reputation, was formed in 1963 in Harlow with 
a grant from the Calouste Gulbenkian founda- 
tion, and later received support from the district 
council.6” ‘The Harlow Music association, 
founded in 1957, and the Harlow Arts council 
(1964) are also assisted by local authority grants. 
An annual arts festival has been held since 1965. 
The Harlow Art trust (1953) collects works of 
art, chiefly modern sculpture, for display in the 


5! Above, plate 3. 
82 Gibberd, Plan for Harlow (1949, 2nd edn. 
Harlow Dey. Corp. Transportation Study (1968). 
88 The Builder, 7 Oct. 1960. 
81 Ind. Archit. Sept. 1963. 
85 The Times, 16 Dec. 1977; E.C. xxii. 38-9. 
Inf. from Harlow head post office, 
The Times, 24 Mar. 1980. 
Harlow Sculpture (1973, supplement 1978). 
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town. Its original funds were provided by the 
Elmgrant trust and the development corporation. 
By 1978 at least 29 items had been purchased, 
including works by Henry Moore, Barbara 
Hepworth, and Elisabeth Frink.** Cultural links 
with foreign countries were established by 
‘twinning’ in 1960 with Stavanger (Norway) 
and in 1977 with another new town, Velizy 
Villacoublay (Seine et Oise, France). 

Sporting facilities include an outdoor centre 
and artificial boating lake beside the river Stort, 
a roller skating rink in the town park, and indoor 
and outdoor bowling greens at Tye Green. 
A bowling alley, opened in West Gate, the High, 
in 1961, was converted into a bingo hall in 1973. 
In 1980 the bingo club moved to a new hall in 
‘Terminus Street, leaving the West Gate site to be 
redeveloped. The Lucania snooker hall, above 
the central library extension, was opened in 
1979.°° In 1980 there were at least 80 cultural and 
recreational societies in Harlow, besides those 
connected with churches and political groups. 
There are five youth clubs including Square One, 
formerly the Y.W.C.A. Galaxy club, Fourth 
Avenue. Six community associations sponsor 
evening classes and social activities, meeting in 
4 community centres, 19 residents’ common 
rooms, and the Sumners family centre, opened in 
1979, which is a joint school and community 
centre. The town show is held annually in August 
in the town park. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The provision of 
employment was essential to the growth of 
the town, and the construction of two major 
industrial estates formed part of the master 
plan.°° The development of two centres rather 
than one was planned in order to ease the flow of 
traffic, and to avoid the division of the town into 
separate working and living areas. The larger 
industrial estate, and the first to be developed, 
lies north-east of the town at Temple Fields; the 
smaller lies west at Pinnacles. A main road 
(Edinburgh Way, Elizabeth Way) connects them 
to each other, to the town centre, and to the 
railway. Both estates were built to a geometric 
plan: a grid of roads forming aseries of rectangular 
‘superblocks’. The larger industries occupy the 
main road frontage, leaving space for expansion 
at the rear. At’Temple Fields, north of Edinburgh 
Way, there is access to the railway from sid- 
ings. Smaller industries are accommodated in 
multiple units. Most factories were built by the 
development corporation, but some were built 
by industrialists to designs approved by the 
corporation. All are leased for periods between 
21 and 99 years. There are two smaller estates, 
adjoining Bush Fair and Staple Tye centres, 
where service industries are located, and two 
warehouse areas at Burnt Mill and Riverway. 


89 Harvey Centre News (1978-80). 

®° Section based on Gibberd, Plan for Harlow (1949); 
Intro. to Harlow (1975); Industry & Commerce in Harlow 
(1975); Progress at Harlow (1957); Harlow Achievement 
(1979); Harlow Industrial Firms (1980); Harlow Industries 
(1975); Harlow Official Handbk. (1957 and later edns.); 
Pevsner, Essex, 225- —6, 229; Bateman, Harlow, 133; inf. about 
parent companies and employment figures from Kompass 
(1979); Who owns Whom (1979/80). 
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Industrial expansion was slow before 1950, 
because of the difficulties of obtaining building 
licences and the complex regulations surround- 
ing them. By 1950 there were twelve firms at 
Temple Fields. In 1956, when the first factory 
opened at Pinnacles, ‘Temple Fields was almost 
fully developed, with space only for expansion by 
existing industries. he Bush Fair and Staple 
‘Tye industrial areas were opened in the late 
1950s and the 1960s respectively. By 1967 there 
were 94 firms at ‘Temple Fields, Pinnacles, and 
Bush Fair. Many industries were transferred or 
expanded from sites in London and brought their 
own employees. 

The development corporation encouraged 
diversity: light engineering, electronics, printing, 
and glass, food, and furniture manufacturers 
became established. In 1973 electrical engineer- 
ing firms employed 36.2 per cent of the working 
population. The largest factories are those of the 
International Telephone and ‘Telegraph Cor- 
poration, Edinburgh Way, and its associates 
Standard Telephones and Cables, West Road, 
and Standard 'Telecommunication Laboratories, 
London Road, which together employed 8,000 in 
1979, inthe manufacture of electronic equipment. 
Cossor Electronics, a subsidiary of the A. C. 
Cossor Group, and owned by the Raytheon Co. 
U.S.A., design and manufacture electronic 
products. The company, which originated in 
Clerkenwell, London, in the 1890s, opened with 
200 workers, in Edinburgh Place, Temple Fields, 
where the first British V.H.F. radios were made, 
before moving in the late 1950s to Elizabeth Way, 
where in 1979 some 1,800 were employed.*! 
B. & R. Relays, South Road, ‘Temple Fields, part 
of Greenbrook Securities, making automatic 
starter controls, switches, and electro-magnetic 
relays, opened in 1955 and by 1979 employed 
c. 250 workers. The Electrical Remote Control 
Co., Bush Fair, makers of electronic and electro- 
mechanical timers, began work in South Road 
before moving to Bush Fair. 

In 1973 mechanical engineering firms em- 
ployed 15 percent of the workforce. Pitney-Bowes 
at Elizabeth Way, a subsidiary of Pitney-Bowes 
Inc. U.S.A., manufacturers of franking machines, 
in 1979 employed 1,500 workers. Other engineer- 
ing firms operating in 1980 include Raymond F. 
Thompson, toolmakers, and Beard and Fitch, 
gear cutters, both in Edinburgh Way; Greenpar 
Engineering, Station Works; and Smith’s 
(Harlow), Barrows Road, precision engineering. 
There are many small light engineering firms. 
Harlow Engineering ‘Training Centre Ltd. was 
opened in 1967 at Staple Tye. Precious metals are 
refined by Johnson Matthey Metals, Edinburgh 
Way, which originated in 1954 as the Harlow 
Metal Co., the production division of Messrs. 
Johnson and Matthey and Co. In 1977 there were 
200 employees.” 

Chemical and allied industries include 
Revertex Chemicals, Edinburgh Way, and its 
associate Harlow Chemical Co., Central Road, 
employing 1,170 in 1979 in making emulsions for 


®! Inf. from Cossor Electronics. 

®2 The Times, 16 Dec. 1977. 

®° Harlow Dey. Corp. Ann. Rep. (1978). 

Commercial inf. is based on Harlow Service Industries 
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paints and adhesives, and polymers for paper 
coating. ‘The Beecham Group has a medicinal 
research centre, extended in 1978, in Cold- 
harbour Road, Pinnacles,’*® Lorilleux and 
Bolton, South Road, ‘Temple Fields, and Colora 
Printing, Harolds Road, Pinnacles, manufacture 
printing inks. In 1980 there were eight printing 
firms, including Shenval Holdings, South Road; 
Dorstal Press, West Road, part of the British 
Printing Corporation, who are also bookbinders; 
and ‘Thos. Preston (Harlow), a subsidiary of the 
Jefferson Smurfit Group (Hire). At Pinnacles the 
Kores Manufacturing Co., West Road, makes 
carbon papers, stencil and typewriter ribbons, 
while E.S.A. Creative Learning, Horsecroft 
Road, manufactures educational stationery and 
equipment; in 1979 each had over 250 employees. 

Other large industries include U.G. Glass 
Containers, Edinburgh Way, which originated as 
Key Glassworks, one of the first factories at 
‘Temple Fields. The Quadrant Glass Co., Harolds 
Road, Flo-rite Glassware, Horsecroft Place, and 
G.Springham and Co., South Road, manufacture 
scientific and laboratory glassware. Blakdale 
N.S.E., Howard Way, employed 600 in 1979 
making steel office equipment. The largest 
furniture manufacturers, employing 2,500 
workers in 1979, are Schreiber Furniture, 
Howard Way, asubsidiary of the General Electric 
Co. The timber mills of Walter Gould and Sons 
are at River Way. ‘The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society has a large biscuit factory at Barrows 
Road, Pinnacles. 

Commercial development was planned as part 
of the economic growth of the town, but the 
building of large office blocks was delayed until 
work began, in the late 1950s, on the town 
centre.’? Local and central government depart- 
ments, insurance, banking, finance and business 
services were attracted. Aylmer House was 
opened in 1959; Crown Gate offices, later 
Beaufort House, and the eight-storeyed Rank 
House were complete by 1961; Adams, 
Terminus, Rothwell, and Westgate Houses and 
the Rows are multi-storey office blocks completed 
by 1975. Harvey House, a nine-storeyed block 
and part of the final phase of building in the town 
centre, was expected to accommodate 300 more 
office workers by 1981.°° Offices, a bonded ware- 
house, and a distillery were opened in Fourth 
Avenue, north of the High, in 1963 by Inter- 
national Distillers and Vintners, the holding 
company of Gilbey’s, wine and spirit merchants, 
later part of Grand Metropolitan. ‘The company 
opened a distribution warehouse, the largest 
in Europe, in 1972 in Riverway.*® George G. 
Sandeman & Sons, port and sherry shippers, 
opened offices and a warehouse in 1973 in 
Elizabeth Way. British Petroleum in 1966 com- 
pleted new offices on 1.6 ha. (3.95 a.) in Third 
Avenue, and in 1977 were employing 950."’ ‘The 
Longman Group, publishers, has occupied 
Longman House, Burnt Mill, since 1968. 

The High is also a shopping precinct and has 
160 shops, including branches of the main 


and Offices (1980); Harlow Milestones (1975). 
®> Flarvey Centre News (Feb. 1980). 
"6 Inf. from Gilbey’s. 
” The Times, 16 Dec. 1977. 
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multiple stores and two department stores. 
Another 177 shops are located in four centres at 
the Stow, Bush Fair, Staple Tye, and Old 
Harlow, and in 18 sub-centres. A market, opened 
in 1956, is held in the market square, the High, 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The _ Harlow 
development corporation was established in 1947 
by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
from the Advisory Board set up under the New 
Towns Act, 1946.98 The corporation was financed 
by the government by means of loans for up to 
60 years, and had wide powers to acquire land, to 
provide basic services, and to direct the building 


Hartow Districr CounciL. 
Vert between three lozenges 
argent a pair of dividers or enfiled 
by a mural crown also argent two 
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of the new town. It worked closely with Essex 
county council and private enterprises to provide 
schools, welfare facilities, and police and health 
services. The chairman and eight members of the 
board of the corporation were appointed for their 
knowledge of town planning, housing, social 
welfare, and local government. From 1955 the 
board also included local councillors appointed 
by the government. There have been four chair- 
men: Sir Ernest Gowers (1947-50); (Sir) Richard 
Costain (1950-66); (Sir) John Newsom (1966- 
71); and Mr. Bernard J. Perkins (from 1971). The 
Board appointed a working committee composed 
of a general manager and seven chief officers, 
each responsible for his own department. From 
1955 the corporation began to hand over its 
functions to the newly formed Harlow district 
council. By 1978 the corporation’s work was 
virtually complete. It was intended that by 
the end of 1980 its remaining industrial and 
commercial assets should be transferred to the 
Commission for the New Towns and it should 
then be disbanded. 

The area designated for the town comprised 
the civil parishes of Harlow (including Latton), 
Great Parndon, and Netteswell (including Little 
Parndon), all in Epping rural district.°® It 
originally included also a small strip of land in 
Eastwick (Herts.) but that was omitted from the 
final plan. The constituent parishes in 1949 


*8 Section based on Bateman, Harlow, 127-46; W. Eric 
Adams, New Town of Harlow (1954); Harlow Achievement 
(1979); Intro. to Harlow (1975); Harlow Milestones (1975); 
Harlow Official Handbk. (1957 and later edns.); Harlow Dev. 
Corp. Ann. Rep. (1978, 1979). 

99 Essex Conf. Order 1949; above, Harlow, Latton, Nettes- 
well, Great and Little Parndon, introductions. 

1 Essex Conf. Order 1955. 2 Above, plate 2. 


formed a joint committee to negotiate with 
the development corporation. In 1955 the three 
parishes were merged in the new parish and 
urban district of Harlow.' The U.D., whose 
boundaries were those finally designated for the 
town, comprised 7 wards with 18 councillors, 
including 5 from the old communities and 
13 from the new ones. New wards were created as 
the town grew, and by 1974 there were 14 wards 
with 42 councillors. The council offices were at 
Netteswell Hall and Netteswell House until the 
opening of the town hall, in the High, in 1960.? 
The new council, Labour-controlled from its 
inception, took over from the corporation many 
functions, including highway maintenance, 
refuse collection, and the provision of parks, 
recreation areas, sports facilities, and public 
entertainments, but in housing it controlled only 
property built before 1947. 

Harlow district, formed in 1973, has the same 
area as the former urban district, the same num- 
ber of wards and councillors, and the same 
political control. In 1978 the council assumed full 
responsibility for housing when 18,500 rented 
dwellings were handed over by the development 
corporation.* 

Harlow is an Essex police division. A new 
police station was opened in 1957 in Crown Gate, 
the High. In 1959 anew court house was built on 
an adjoining site, and the first county court was 


held in 1961. 


PUBLIC SERVICES. The master plan for 
Harlow included the provision of public services 
and amenities, which were to be extended as the 
town grew.° Gas and electricity, supplied by the 
Eastern Gas and the Eastern Electricity boards, 
were available from the beginning. Water was 
supplied by the Herts. and Essex Water Co., 
from 1960 part of the Lee Valley Water Co., at 
first from deep bores in the chalk in Hertford- 
shire. A reservoir was opened in 1954 at Rye Hill 
(Herts.) and in 1955 headworks came into use at 
Sacombe (Herts.). Sewerage was provided as 
part of the Middle Lee regional drainage scheme, 
by the development corporation, acting as ‘care- 
taker authority’ from 1956 to 1974, when the 
Thames Water Authority was formed. A main 
trunk sewer opened in 1952 and the first stage of 
Rye Meads (Herts.) sewage works was built 
between 1950 and 1956. A second stage was 
complete by 1965. 

Housing was almost entirely provided and 
managed by the development corporation until 
1978, when responsibility was transferred to the 
D.C. The corporation built a few houses for sale, 
the first, in the mid 1950s, being at Upper Park, 
Little Parndon, and some private building was 
allowed, at Latton Bush and elsewhere. Between 
1971 and 1974 the corporation sold 3,500 


3 Below, Public Services. 

4 Harlow District Council, Intro. Harlow Council (1979). 

5 Section based on Harlow Official Handbk. (1957 and 
later edns.); Intro. to Harlow (1975); Harlow Milestones 
(1975); Harlow Achievement (1979); Harlow Health Centres 
(c. 1965); Middle Lee Regional Drainage Scheme (1973); 
Harvey Centre News (Aug. 1979); Harlow Dev. Corp. Ann. 
Rep. (1977); Pevsner, Essex, 223; Bateman, Harlow, 129-42. 
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dwellings to sitting tenants. In 1979 the D.C. 
owned 21,000 dwellings. 

Open spaces were an essential part of the 
master plan. Four major green ‘wedges’ were 
designed to penetrate the town centre between 
the built-up areas. The northern wedge became 
the site of the town park, which comprises 66 ha. 
(163 a.) Formal playing fields and playgrounds 
were provided between the housing areas. Exist- 
ing woods were preserved and opened to the 
public, and a nature reserve was established at 
Parndon wood. In 1960 a sports centre, managed 
by a trust and comprising an athletic arena and 
stadium, was opened west of the town park. It 
was extended in 1964, 1970, and 1975, and 
provides both indoor and outdoor facilities, 
including a ski-slope.® In 1964 an 18-hole golf 
course at Canons Brook, Elizabeth Way, designed 
by Henry Cotton, was leased by the trust. 
A swimming pool was opened in 1961 north of 
First Avenue. 

The local health service was among the most 
original of those designed for the new towns. It 
was based on the creation of group practice health 
centres for doctors, dentists, and county council 
welfare clinics, served by a central hospital. The 
project was financed by the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals trust; the buildings, rented by the 
users, were designed and managed by the 
development corporation. From 1962 Harlow 
had a separate health area sub-committee, whose 
functions were transferred in 1974 to Essex area 
health authority. The first family health centre 
opened in 1952 in temporary premises at 
Haygarth House. In 1955 Nuffield House, the 
Stow, replaced Haygarth House, and two new 
centres were opened, Sydenham House, Pypers 
Hatch, to serve Netteswell, and Osler House, 
Prentice Place, for the Potter Street area. By 1977 
there were eight group-practice centres and two 
specialist centres. Princess Alexandra hospital, 
Hamstel Road, with 450 beds, was built in three 
stages between 1958 and 1966. Harlow industrial 
health service, founded in 1955 and initially 
financed by the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals 
trust, is supported by contributions from 
member firms. It has three centres: Edinburgh 
House, Temple Fields; Perry Watlington House, 
Pinnacles; and the engineering training centre, 
Staple Tye. Parndon Wood crematorium and 
cemetery, Great Parndon, were opened in 1961 
by the U.D.C.’ A fire station was completed in 
1957 in Fourth Avenue, north of the High. 

The county library opened its first Harlow 
branch in 1955 in the Stow.® The central library, 
the High, was opened in 1963, and extended in 
1979, by which date there were also branches at 
Bush Fair, Old Harlow, Potter Street, and Staple 
Tye. Harlow museum opened in 1973 in Pass- 
mores, a converted Georgian house, south of 
Third Avenue.® 


§ Harlow Dev. Corp. Harlow Town Park. 
7 Inf. from superintendent. 
8 V.C.H. Essex, Bibliography, plate facing p. 311. 
® Below, Great Parndon, Manors. 
° The Times Guide to H. of C. (1979); Vacker’s Parl. 
Companion (1979). 
11 Section based on E.R.O., D/DCPc 349 (Order in 
Council, 1957); Harlow Official Handbk. (1957 and later 
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HARLOW TOWN 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 


Harlow county constituency was formed in 1974 
from parts of the old Epping constituency. It 
includes the town and adjoining rural parishes. 
At all elections up to 1979 it returned a Labour 
member.!° 


CHURCHES. Six ecclesiastical parishes came 
into the town at its formation in 1947: Harlow, 
St. Mary with St. John; Harlow, St. Mary 
Magdalene; Latton; Netteswell; Great Parndon; 
and Little Parndon. They were reorganized in 
1957." 

The parish of Harlow, St. Mary with St. John, 
based on Old Harlow, remained largely un- 
changed, but included two small areas of Latton 
east of the main London road. By 1979 the 
church of St. John was redundant.!? 

The parish of Harlow, St. Mary Magdalene, 
centred on Potter Street, was extended to include 
the southern part of Latton, east of the main road 
to London, from Mark Hall wood south, and the 
area south of Commonside Road.!? 

The parish of Harlow New Town (Town 
Centre parish) was formed from that of Little 
Parndon (excluding the detached southern 
portion), the northern parts of Great Parndon 
and Netteswell, and asmall strip of Latton. Anew 
parish church, in the High, was consecrated in 
1959, and St. Mary’s, Little Parndon became 
a chapel of ease. The advowson was vested in the 
trustees of J. H. L. Arkwright. In 1977 apatronage 
board was set up on which were represented the 
bishop, Mr. J. H. L. Arkwright, the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, and the parochial church 
council. The church of ST. PAUL, designed by 
Humphrys & Hurst, is a cruciform building of 
yellow brick with a tapering, copper-covered 
spire and a detached bell tower.44 The north 
transept contains a baptistery with choir gallery 
above. The chapel of the Holy Spirit, at the 
eastern end of the south aisle, is separated from 
the church by a glass partition. The interior has 
much colour: red for the aisle roofs, doors, 
kneelers, standing candlesticks and sanctuary 
carpet; blue, white, and lemon yellow for the 
main roofs; gold for the altar hangings; and white 
and amber glass in the windows. At the east end is 
a large mosaic mural by John Piper, depicting 
Christ with two disciples at Emmaus. The tower 
contains six bells brought from the church of 
Holy Trinity, Barking Road, West Ham.'° 

The church of ST. BARNABAS, Hare Street, 
dedicated in 1956 as a mission of St. Mary, Great 
Parndon, became part of Town Centre parish in 
1957 and was used for worship until the com- 
pletion of St. Paul’s, when it became a church 
hall. It was sold by 1972 and the money was used 
to build anew hall, conference room, and curate’s 


flat at St. Paul’s. The church of ST. MICHAEL, 


edns.); Bateman, Harlow, 112-13, 144; Chel. Dioc. Y. B. 
(1955-79); inf. kindly supplied by Canon D. M. Knight, 
rector of St. Paul’s, Harlow. 

2 Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, Churches. 

13 Tbid. 

14 Above, plate 1. 

15 Essex Churchman, (June 1959); Pevsner, Essex, 231; B.C. 
xii. 300-3; V.C.H. Essex, vi. 120. 
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Netteswell, which originated in 1956 as a mission 
of St. Andrew’s, Netteswell, became a district 
church of Town Centre parish in 1957. It was 
closed in 1980. The mission hall at Netteswell 
Cross was acquired in 1968 by the Youth Hostels 
association and became an international centre in 
NO Oras 

The parish of Great Parndon with St. James, 
Southern Way, Staple Tye, was formed from the 
southern part of the ancient parish of Great 
Parndon, the detached part of Little Parndon, 
and a small strip of Netteswell, to serve the 
south-west area. The church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, which remained the parish church, was 
by 1980 shared with the Methodists.’ The 
church of ST. JAMES was dedicated in 1958. It 
is a square, brick building with an octagonal roof 
and lantern. It also is shared with the Methodists. 

The parish of T'ye Green with St. Andrew, 
Netteswell, was formed from the southern part of 
Netteswell parish and a small strip of Latton, to 
serve the south-east area. The old church of 
St. Andrew remained the parish church until 
1964, when the new church of ST. STEPHEN, 
Tawneys Road, Tye Green, was built.!® St. 
Stephen’s is of rustic brown brick with a tower 
over the porch. The interior is of concrete with 
large folding doors to the adjoining hall. The 
advowson is vested in Mr. J. H. L. Arkwright. 

The parish of St. Mary at Latton, Mark Hall, 
comprising the northern part of the ancient 
parish of Latton and the detached area of Harlow 
parish, serves the north-east area. The church of 
St. Mary the Virgin remains the parish church.!® 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. From 1951 Roman 
Catholics in the new town used the church of Our 
Lady of the Assumption, Mulberry Green, Old 
Harlow.” As the population increased four sites 
were developed.”! 

The north-east parish at Mark Hall was formed 
from that of Harlow. From 1955 mass was held in 
the church hall until the church of OUR LADY 
OF FATIMA, Howard Way, was opened in 
1960. It was designed by Gerard Goalen on 
a T-shaped plan, with a copper-covered needle 
spire. The stained glass was designed and made 
at Buckfast Abbey (Devon).”” 

Two parishes were formed in 1957. The south- 
east parish is served by the church of THE 
HOLY CROSS, 'Tracyes Road, opened in 1963. 
The north-west parish comprises Hare Street 
and Little Parndon neighbourhoods; the church 
of ST. THOMAS MORE opened in 1965. 

A parish was formed at Great Parndon in 1962 
for the south-west area. Mass is held in the 


16 Above, Netteswell, Church; inf. from Harlow Inter- 
national Youth Centre. 

1” Above, Great Parndon, Church. 

18 Above, Netteswell, Church. 

19 Above, Latton, Church. 

20 Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, Rom. Cath. 
Section based on Essex Recusant, xviii. 42; Cath. Dir. 
(1979); Harlow Official Handbk. (1957 and later edns.). 

22 Pevsner, Essex, 228; E.C. xii. 300-3. 

23 Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, Prot. Nonconf.; below: 
Netteswell, Prot. Nonconf.; Gt. Parndon, Prot. Nonconf. 

*4 Section based on Harlow Official Handbk. (1957 and 


church hall of ST. LUKE, Perry Road, opened 
in 1966. 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. From 
1947 the Baptist chapels at Fore Street, Harlow, 
and Potter Street, the Methodist churches at 
Harlow and Burnt Mull, Netteswell, and the 
Gospel hall at Great Parndon, renewed and 
extended their work to meet the needs of the new 
town.”? Many new places of worship were opened, 
common rooms or private houses being used 
until new churches were built.”* 

The Harlow Methodist Mission circuit was 
formed in 1952.7” The church of St. Andrew 
opened in 1954 in the Stow, Mark Hall South. 
It is a combined church and hall of brick, with 
adjoining classrooms. St. James, Staple Tye, 
opened in 1958, is shared between Methodists 
and the Church of England.”® 

Trinity United Reformed (formerly Pres- 
byterian) church, Harberts Road, Hare Street, 
was opened in 1954. In 1979 there were 47 
members. David Livingstone U.R. (formerly 
Congregational) church, Maddox Road, Nettes- 
well, was opened in 1958. In 1979 there were 
21 members.?’ 

The Evangelical Lutheran church of the 
Redeemer, T'awneys Road, Bush Fair, began in 
a wooden building in 1959. A permanent church, 
with hall, offices, and manse attached, was opened 
on the same site in 1967. The church has a low, 
domed roof, folding doors, and movable seating. 
The whole building is surrounded by a high 
white wall.?® 

Other places of worship in 1980 include the 
Society of Friends meeting house, opened in 
1962 in Church Leys, Tendring Road, Tye 
Green;”* the Salvation Army Citadel, established 
by 1967 in Tendring Road, Passmores; Harefield 
Evangelical church, Momples Road, Mark Hall 
South, opened 1957;2° Oakwood Interdenomi- 
national and Evangelical chapel, Spring Hills, 
Little Parndon, developed from a Sunday school 


in the 1950s;34 Elim (Pentecostal) church, 
Parndon Wood Road, opened 1973;%% the 
Assemblies of God, Purford Green, Brays 


Grove, opened 1969;** Christian Science society 
premises, Mowbray Road, Mark Hall North, 
from 1967; Harlow branch of the church of Jesus 
Christ of the Latter Day Saints, Tysea Road, 
Latton Bush, in use by 1977; Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Kingdom Hall, Hodings Road, Little Parndon, 
from 1968. 


JUDAISM. A synagogue was opened in 1966 in 
Harberts Road, Hare Street.*4 


later edns.); Bateman, Harlow, 144. 
25 Inf. from Revd. J. D. Buxton. 
26 Above, Churches. 
27 United Reformed Ch. Yr. Bk. (1979). 
28 Inf. from Mr. Roland Fry. 
29 D. M. Butler, County Index to Meeting Houses (1967). 
30 FHarefield News (March 1979). 
31 Inf. from Mr. C. G. Hill. 
82 Inf. from Pastor W. R. B. Robb. 
33 Inf. from Pastor J. Watson. 
34 Farlow Official Handbk. (1967); inf. from Mrs. C. 


Jackson. 
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OTHER RELIGIONS. A Buddhist Society, 
founded in 1968, meets at the Dana Centre, 
Staple Tye.*° A Baha’i Faith group, formed in 
1975, meets in private houses in Harlow.*® 


EDUCATION.*’ The provision of schools for 
Harlow was one of the main concerns of the Essex 
education committee in the 1950s. ‘The com- 
mittee was hampered by shortages of money, 
labour, and materials, and diverted to the new 
towns resources needed for the improvement of 
old rural schools.*® The initial plan for Harlow 
schools had to be revised frequently in the 
following years to match the changing pace and 
location of house building. Many of the schools 
were designed by private architects, although 
the county architect’s department was the co- 
ordinating authority and designed some of the 
larger units.*® The first new primary school was 
opened in 1951 and the first secondary school in 
1954. By 1979 thirty-four county schools had 
been built, including 3 which were closed in the 
1970s, and 2 special schools. ‘The Church of 
England opened a new primary school, the 
Roman Catholics a secondary school and 
3 primary schools. In the following accounts 
of primary and secondary schools temporary 
enlargements are omitted and an address is not 
given when it is part of the school’s name. Unless 
otherwise described, they are county schools, the 
primary schools are for juniors and infants, and 
the secondary schools are mixed. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Tany’s Dell schools opened 
in 1951 as a temporary school at Mark Hall and 
moved to new buildings in 1952. Mark Hall was 
used as an annexe until 1960 when 2 classrooms 
were added at Tany’s Dell.*° Broadfields schools, 
Freshwaters, opened in 1954 and were enlarged 
in 1955 and 1959.1! An English language centre 
for immigrant children in West Essex was opened 
there in 1969. The Spinney schools, Cook’s 
Spinney, opened in 1954 and were enlarged 
in 1955. Potter Street junior school, Carter’s 
Mead, opened in 1954 to replace the junior 
department of the Common Church school, 
and the adjacent infant school opened in 1958 
when the Church school closed. The old school, 
later a Masonic hall, was used as an annexe in 
the 1960s." 

Hare Street schools, Little Grove Field, 
opened in 1955. Little Parndon schools, Park 
Mead, which were opened in 1955, received 
children from Rivermill and Spring Hills schools 
in 1974 and 1975.42 The Downs school, the 
Hides, opened in 1955, was enlarged in 1958 and 
1961, and rebuilt after being badly damaged by 


%> Inf. from Mrs. Sue Donohue; Harlow Official Handbk. 
(1977). 

86 Inf. from Mrs. D. Reader; Harlow Official Handbk. 
(1977). 

87 Section based on Educ. in Essex 1945-52, 16; 1952-6, 
20-1, 23; 1956-60, 22; 1960-4, 19; 1964-73, 21, 23, 26, 29-30, 
32, 34, 99; Essex Educ. xxvii(2), 36-7; xxviii(2), 56-7; xxix(2), 
49; Xxx(2), 36; xxxi(2), 36; xxxii(2), 36; inf. from Essex Educ. 
Dept. 

38 E.R.O., C/ME 42, p. 170; C/ME 43, pp. 265-6, 364; 
C/ME 46, pp. 282-3, 489; C/ME 51, pp. 42, 285; C/ME 57, 
pp. 658-9; C/ME 509, pp. 302-3. 
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fire in 1968.44 Purford Green schools opened in 
1956 in the former Common Church school and 
moved to new buildings later that year. St. 
Alban’s Roman Catholic school, First Avenue, 
opened in 1956. Spring Hills school, Fold Croft, 
opened in 1958 and closed in 1975, when the 
remaining children were transferred to Little 
Parndon school, to which the Spring Hills build- 
ings were temporarily annexed.’ Jerounds 
schools, Pyenest Road, originated in 1958 as 
Great Parndon temporary school, in the buildings 
of the former Church school. In 1963 the schools 
were renamed and the juniors moved to a wing of 
Stewards secondary school. The infants moved 
to new buildings in 1964 and the juniors in 1965. 
The schools were enlarged in 1968. Pear Tree 
school, Trotters Road, opened in 1959. 

Holy Cross Roman Catholic school, Tracyes 
Road, opened in 1960 and was enlarged c. 1965.*° 
Waterhouse Moor school opened in 1961 and in 
1962 was reorganized as separate junior and 
infant schools, which were reunited in 1970. In 
1977 the former infant building was annexed to 
Harlow technical college. Abbotsweld junior 
school opened in 1961 and the adjacent infant 
school in 1964. Both were enlarged in 1967. 
Rivermill school, Hodings Road, opened in 1961, 
was reorganized in 1973 as a junior school, and 
closed in 1974 when the remaining children went 
to Little Parndon school. Latton Green schools, 
Riddings Lane, opened in 1962 in the infant 
building. The junior school was completed in 
1963. Peterswood junior school, Paringdon 
Road, completed in 1964 before the neighbour- 
ing houses were built, was temporarily used by 
children from Abbotsweld area.*” The adjacent 
infant school was completed in 1966, and both 
schools were enlarged in 1968. St. Luke’s Roman 
Catholic school, Pyenest Road, was opened in 
1965 and enlarged in 1966 and 1972. Kingsmoor 
junior school, Ployters Road, opened in 1966, 
was used by juniors and infants until the adjacent 
infant school was ready in 1967. The schools 
were enlarged in 1972. Westfield school, 
Tendring Road, opened in 1968 and closed in 
1977 when the remaining children went to 
Abbotsweld schools. 

St. James’s Church of England school, Paring- 
don Road, opened in 1972. Maunds Wood school, 
Parnall Road, and Milwards school, Paringdon 
Road, opened in 1973. Katherine’s school, 
Brookside, opened in 1974. Sumners school 
opened in 1977 in temporary premises at the 
former Westfield school and moved to new 
buildings in 1978. Harlowbury school, off 
Watlington Road, opened in 1978. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. The schools, originally 


39 Pevsner, Essex, 223-31. 
40 E.R.O., C/ME 45, p. 75; C/ME 50, p. 354; C/ME 54, 
LOT 
41 Inf. from headmaster. 
42 E.R.O., C/ME 49, p. 264; C/ME 55, pp. 488, 762; inf. 
from headmaster. 

25 E REOPEN CME. ps C57. 

44 E.R.O., C/ME 54, p. 12; C/ME 56, p. 108; C/ME 63, 
p. A1r4s. 
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planned as experimental bilateral schools, had 
become comprehensive by 1957 and were so 
named in 1964.** Mark Hall school, First Avenue, 
was opened in 1954 as a modern/technical school, 
and enlarged in 1973. Netteswell school, the 
Hides, was opened as a modern/grammar school 
in 1955 and enlarged in 1967 and 1970. Brays 
Grove school, Tracyes Road, was opened in 
1957, and enlarged in 1967.*° Latton Bush school, 
Southern Way, opened in 1959, was enlarged in 
1972, and Passmores school, Tendring Road, 
opened in 1959 in part of Latton Bush school, 
moved in 1961 to new buildings which were 
enlarged in 1969. Burnt Mill school, First 
Avenue, opened in 1962 in part of Passmores 
school and moved later that year to new build- 
ings, which were enlarged in 1969. Stewards 
school, Parnall Road, opened in 1963 and was 
enlarged in 1969. St. Mark’s Roman Catholic 
school, Tripton Road, opened in 1965 in part of 
Holy Cross primary school and moved to new 
buildings in 1966. It was enlarged in 1967 and 


1975. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. Units for partially hearing 
children opened at Tany’s Dell infant school in 
1968 and at Burnt Mill secondary school in 1969. 
A unit for the physically handicapped was opened 
at the Spinney infant school in 1969 and others 
for the maladjusted at Broadfields infant school 
in 1968 and temporarily at Waterhouse Moor 
infant school in 1971.°° 

The Mead school, Tendring Road, originated 
in 1961 when three classes for the educationally 
sub-normal were started in the former Nazeing 
primary school, Bumble’s Green. In 1964 it 
moved to new buildings in Tendring Road and in 
1971 it was reorganized for children aged 5-12 
years.°? 


Tye Green school, Tendring Road, for the 
severely educationally sub-normal, originated as 
a junior training centre, which was transferred in 
1971 from the regional hospital board to the 
county council and renamed. It was enlarged in 
L073. 

The Commonside schoo! for the educationally 
sub-normal originated in 1968 when a class from 
the Mead school moved to the former Westfield 
primary school as the nucleus of a special 
secondary school. It moved to new buildings in 
RO 


FURTHER EDUCATION. Harlow technical college, 
the High, originally West Essex college of further 
education, was built in three phases between 
1957 and 1968.°4 By 1961 advanced work had 
been developed there because of the difficulty of 
travelling to South West Essex technical college, 
Walthamstow.*° In 1962 the college became an 
area technical college and was renamed.*® In the 
1960s and 1970s neighbouring church and club 
premises were used to relieve overcrowding, and 
in 1977 an annexe was established in the former 
infant school at Waterhouse Moor.*’ Evening 
institutes opened at Burnt Mill c. 1963 and 
Latton Bush c. 1962. 


EDUCATIONAL CHARITY. The Tom Parkin 
charity was founded by deed of trust in 1977 by 
Harlow Rotary club, which raised £523 for the 
promotion of education in Harlow, Sheering, 
Matching, and High and Little Laver, in memory 
of Tom Parkin of Bishop’s Stortford (d. 1974). 
The initial investment was augmented by gifts to 
provide three annual grants to students of 
{20 each in 1977 and £50 each in 1978 and 
1679." 


HATFIELD BROAD OAK 


HATFIELD BROAD Oakisarural parish 11 km. 
north-east of Harlow.®® With an area, in the 19th 
century, of 8,810 a. (3,565.4 ha.) it was one of the 
largest ancient parishes in Essex. During the 
Middle Ages it was a considerable market town, 
with a Benedictine priory. In 1949 a small part of 
Hatfield, comprising 92 a. at its northern end, 
was transferred to Takeley parish, so that the 
boundary followed the railway instead of Stane 
Street for most of its length.® 

The soil is mainly boulder clay with patches of 
glacial loam, gravel, and brickearth. Pincey 
brook, flowing south and west through the parish 
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52 E.R.O;, C/ME 65, p: Do; C/ME 67; p: D28. 

30) RLOe CINE sOg spo 

54 Inf. from college. 

SE R.Os C/MEns sy prgaie 

BOE ROs CME Ss 6s pagos. 





to join the river Stort, is joined by Mus brook.*! 
From the Pincey valley the land rises to 75 m. on 
each side, and to go m. at the northern end of the 
parish, where Hatfield forest, belonging to the 
National Trust, occupies over 400 ha. Hatfield 
town, now only a village, grew up in the centre of 
the parish, at the confluence of the Pincey and 
Mus brooks. At Hatfield Heath, in the south- 
west corner of the parish, the ancient hamlet 
fringing the common has grown during the past 
century into a large village on the road between 
Chelmsford and Sawbridgeworth (Herts.). 

A Bronze Age hoard has been found at 


57 E.R.O., C/ME 60, pp. 739, 756, 765; C/ME 61, p. 685; 
inf. from college. 

58 Char. Com. files; inf. from Mr. G. Hardy. 

590.8. Map 1/25,000, TL 51, 52. This articles was 
completed in 1981. The writers are grateful to Mr. J. McCann 
for much help in connexion with houses. 

6° County of Essex (Alteration of Rural Parishes) (No. 1) 
Conf. Order, 1949; Census, 1951. 

61 A.R. Hatley, ‘Regional Survey of Hatfield Broad Oak’, 
E. Nat. xxii. 187. 
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Matching Barns in the south, and other Bronze 
Age remains near Hatfield Park in the north of 
the parish.*” In Hatfield forest there are traces of 
an ancient defensive enclosure called Portingbury 
Hills, comprising a mound about 30 m. square 
and 1.5 m. high, surrounded by a shallow ditch.** 
‘Traces of a larger, circular entrenchment, near 
Portingbury Hills, were still visible in the early 
18th century.*4 

The name Hatfield Broad Oak was in use by 
1136 or earlier.®° The broad oak from which the 
sufix was taken was mentioned in 1295.%° 
Another great tree, the Doodle Oak in Hatfield 
forest, is mentioned below.*’ In the Middle Ages 
the parish was also known as Hatfield Regis, 
King’s Hatfield, Hatfield Regis atte Broad Oak, 
or Hatfield Chipping.*®* 

In 1086 Hatfield Broad Oak was one of the 
largest settlements in Essex. Its recorded popula- 
tion of 115 ranked ninth in the county, while its 
assessed valuation of £85 ranked sixth. Only 
Colchester, Writtle, and Barking outranked Hat- 
field on both counts.®® In 1327, when 86 Hatfield 
men were assessed to the lay subsidy, the town- 
ship ranked sixth in Essex for the numbers of 
payers and seventh for total tax.”? In 1523-4, 
with 148 assessed to the lay subsidy, Hatfield 
ranked about 14th in Essex both in taxpayers and 
payments. Its taxpayers outnumbered those in 
Witham, Dunmow, Braintree, and Chelmsford, 
and also paid more than any of the first three.”! It 
was said in 1546 to have a population of over 
1,000, and in 1548, to be ‘very great and 
populous’, with 500 communicants.”” In 1670, 
however, with 138 entries in the hearth tax 
return, it ranked only 28th in Essex.’? The 
population of the parish in 1801 was 1,436, 
ranking 29th. After climbing to 2,034 in 1851 it 
fell slowly to 1,546 in 1921. Since 1921 it has 
again been rising, and in 1971 was 2,637.4 

The above figures indicate that, relatively at 
least, Hatfield suffered a decline that was slow 
between the 14th and the 16th century, and more 
rapid in the 16th and 17th centuries. It is likely 
that the decline had three main causes: the 
growth of other towns in the district, the dis- 
solution of the priory, and the growth of the 
Barrington estate. The first factor, which may 
have come into play as early as the 15th century, 
is indicated by the transfer of Hatfield fair to 
Thremhall Green, about 5 km. NNW., on Stane 
Street.”° The move looks like an attempt to regain 
trade lost by Hatfield to the places on Stane 
Street: Bishop’s Stortford (Herts.) was only 
10 km. away, while Dunmow (10 km.), Braintree 
(20 km.), and Coggeshall (30 km.) had all 


82 V.C.H. Essex, i. 272, plates facing pp. 266, 268; Antiq. 
Jnl. xxxvii. 145, 148, 152, 189; xlv. 16. 

Boe Or Vin Essex, 1.222 

aay CO Hae SSEX 1. 305. 

66 E.R.O., D/DBa T1/4. 

87 Hatfield Forest. 

68 PN. Essex, 39; Feet of F. Essex, 11. 93, 137- 

69 V.C.H. Essex, i. 428 sqq. 

70 P.R.O., E 179/107/13 (transcript in E.R.O., T/A 454). 

71 P.R.O., E 179/108/147-214A (transcript in E.R.O., T/A 
457). Some of the figures for other places are incomplete. 

SPR. OL, BE 301/20/15; © 301/19/11. 

7% E.R.O., Q/RTh 5. The 1662 and 1674 Hearth Tax 
returns would produce different rankings, but those for 1670 
appear to form a better basis for comparison. 
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outstripped Hatfield in size by 1670. Hatfield 
priory had been founded c. 1135. At the time of 
its dissolution in 1536 the community numbered 
about 30, including servants,’® with substantial 
buildings, and an interest in the market.’ Its 
destruction clearly diminished the town. The 
Barringtons, who acquired the conventual site 
and part of the priory lands, had been seated in 
Hatfield since the 12th century, and by the 18th 
century owned most of the parish. As their estate 
was built up farms became larger, and the 
smallholders, once numerous, were gradually 
squeezed out.”* A writer of c. 1768 commented on 
the decline of Hatfield: ‘the town, till very lately, 
made such a figure in maps that a company of 
soldiers have been frequently quartered here 
upon a march; who to their great surprise found 
only three alehouses in it, and those very mean 
ones. As this place is no great thoroughfare it 
hath, of course, very little trade.’”® 

It seems likely that the medieval town covered 
an area no wider than that of the present village, 
but more densely settled. The market place lay at 
the junction of High Street, running east and 
west, with Musbrook Street, now Cage End, 
running south. High Street was called in 
medieval documents ‘the highway’, or ‘the high- 
way through the market’ .°° Musbrook Street was 
so called by 1386.8! In 1624 the market house 
stood detached at the north end of the market 
place. South of it was a terrace of shops, standing 
in front of the present houses on the west side of 
Cage End and separated from them by an alley 
called Butchers Lane. Farther east, in High 
Street, a block of houses formerly projected into 
the middle of the road, almost enclosing the 
market on that side. In the early 14th century the 
market place was crowded with shops and stalls, 
and many artisans plied their trades in the 
neighbouring streets.5* The priory lay north of 
High Street, adjoining the parish church. At the 
eastern end of High Street was Broad Street, 
mentioned c. 1280, leading south, and Bickmere 
Street or Lane (c. 1300), now Dunmow Road, 
leading north.*? Leading west from the market 
place was Langbridge Street, mentioned in the 
13th century,* later called Mill Hill, and now 
Feathers Hill. Chipping Street (c. 1280) led south 
from Langbridge Street to Chipping field.*° 
Langbridge Street continued beyond the bridge 
as Hol Street, later Holsted Hill and Old Street 
Hill, leading to Hatfield Heath.*® 

On all sides of the town, during the Middle 
Ages, were scattered farms, crofts, and hamlets. 
The main hamlet was Hatfield Heath, 3 km. 
south-west, recorded from 1442.5’ Others, 


74 Census. 

73 Below, Econ. Hist. 

76 V.C.H. Essex, ii. 109-110. 

“7 Below, Econ. Hist. 

78 Below, Manors; Econ. Hist. 

79 Morant, Essex, ii. 502. For the inns, see below. 

80 E.R.O., D/DB T1/113 (date 1318); T1/111 (date 1309). 

81 E.R.O., D/DB T1/108. 

82 F.R.O., D/DQ 14/191 (map); E.R. xliv. 86; below, 
Econ. Hist. 

88 E.R.O., D/DBa T1/131; ibid. T1/63; E.R. xliv. 88. 

84 B.L. Add. Ch. 28440. 

ESP RAO) OD Ba Drje7) bk. xliva 5. 

86 PN. Essex, 43. 

87 Tbid. 41; E.R.O., D/DBa T 1/173. 
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recorded from the 15th century, were Brunesho 
(Broomshawbury) End, east of the town, Cold- 
well (later Collier) Street and Bush End to the 
north, Wood Row to the north-west, Manwood 
Green to the south, and Needham Green to the 
south-east.*§ 

The dissolution of the priory, and the growth 
of the Barrington estate, both affected the topo- 
graphy of the parish in and after the 16th century. 
Part of the conventual buildings seem to have 
been converted into the Priory House, which 
was the Barringtons’ residence from c. 1613 to 
c.1700. Inthe mid 18th century a new Barrington 
Hall was built north of the priory site and 
enclosed in a park. The Barringtons’ consolida- 
tion of farms brought about changes in the 
pattern of settlement outside the town. Their 
control of the town probably did nothing to check 
its decline, and may even have hastened it. By the 
early 19th century the market place had been 
cleared of all buildings except the market house, 
and that was removed c. 1862. At least one other 
house in High Street, the former vicarage, was 
pulled down in the 18th century and its site 
thrown open.®® Other houses may have been 
demolished on the western side of the town. 
About 1580 there were at least 11 houses in 
Langbridge Street.°® It was stated c. 1768 that 
‘the remains of buildings and foundations’ could 
be seen for 4 mile by the road to Sheering. The 
writer associated them with the name Holsted 
Hill, which he thought was a corruption of Old 
Street Hill. 

As the town declined the main focus of settle- 
ment began to swing towards Hatfield Heath, 
which profited from its main road position. The 
fair was removed to Hatfield Heath in 1660, anda 
Congregational meeting was opened there soon 
after. By 1777 the heath was ringed with houses, 
mainly cottages,®” and in the 19th century two 
schools, a church, and a large brewery were built 
there. At the northern end of the parish Hatfield 
forest, gradually reduced in size since the 16th 
century, was inclosed in 1857, but survived as 
part of the park surrounding Hallingbury Place, 
seat of the Houblons. A school and a church were 
built in the rgth century at Bush End to serve the 
cottagers dwelling on the eastern fringes of the 
forest. The forest was given to the National Trust 
in 1924. 

A writer of 1928, surveying the Hatfield Broad 
Oak area, commented on the ‘persistent but as yet 
slight invasion by Londoners . . .; cottages are 
being bought at prices prohibitive to the country 
folk by town dwellers.’®? Since the Second World 
War there has been a little new building at 
Hatfield Heath and in Hatfield Broad Oak village. 
Development along Stane Street was mainly in 


88 B.L. Add. Ch. 28616; below, Local Govt. 

park. ©. D/DHt 1358/2. 

§0 F.R.O., D/DHt M4g. 

§1 Morant, Essex, ii. 502; but cf. P.N. Essex, 43. 

82 Map of Essex (1777). 

93 Ff. Nat. xxii. 198. 

®4 Cf. Map of Essex (1777). 

®> Norden, Essex; B.L. Add. MSS. 31853, 33769; E.R.O., 
Publ. no. 29. 

BORAIN. LOSSex, 3). 

®7 Newcourt, Repertorium, ti. 409. 
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‘Takeley parish until the later rgth century, when 
it began to spread southwards into Hatfield. 

Hatfield retains most of its ancient road sys- 
tem.** The four different versions of the county 
map of 1594 show three roads traversing the 
parish.* A road from Chelmsford turned north 
from White Roding to Hatfield town via Morrell 
Roding (Cammass Hall). One from Epping via 
Harlow to Hatfield town continued north to 
Thaxted and Saffron Walden, with a branch 
eastwards to Dunmow. A road from Hatfield 
town ran north-west through Great Hallingbury 
direct to Stansted Mountfitchet, Saffron Wal- 
den, and Cambridge or, according to one version 
of the map, to Bishop’s Stortford, continuing 
to Stansted Mountfitchet and beyond. The 
western end of Stane Street, which bounded 
Hatfield to the north, is not shown on the 1594 
map, nor is the Sawbridgeworth road through 
Hatfield Heath. Their omission is surprising, and 
in the case of Stane Street cannot be correct, since 
that was one of the principal medieval roads of 
Essex, described 1n 1204 as ‘the causeway leading 
from Stortford to Colchester’, a phrase which 
emphasizes the importance of its western end.*® 
The highway from Ongar to Bishop’s Stortford, 
via Matching Green, was mentioned in 1274. It 
crossed Downhall bridge and presumably passed 
through Hatfield Heath on the line of the present 
road.®’ London Road in 1757 ran from Wood 
Row north-east through Hatfield forest to Take- 
ley Street.°® It had been closed by 1777, as the 
result of Jacob Houblon’s alterations to the 
forest.°® The present road from Wood Row to 
Takeley Street via Bush End was made c. 1860.! 
On the eastern side of the parish the lanes leading 
from Broomshawbury west to Crabs Green and 
east to New Hall in High Roding have since 1777 
been severed except as farm tracks and bridle- 
ways.” 

Downhall (formerly Doune) bridge, which 
spans Pincey brook on the road from Matching 
and Ongar, south of Hatfield Heath, was a well- 
known landmark by 1274.? Until the Dissolution 
it seems to have been maintained by Hatfield 
priory, as belonging to Down Hall manor. Later 
lords of the manor, up to 1651, were usually held 
responsible for it, but often defaulted.’ It was a 
county bridge in 1981.° Stone bridge, which 
spans Pincey brook on the Chelmsford road, east 
of Hatfield Heath, was until 1779 the joint 
responsibility of the owner of Hill farm and the 
occupier of Fryers farm.® It had become a county 
bridge by 1800.’ In 1858 it was a dilapidated 
brick structure.* Lang bridge, spanning Pincey 
brook west of Hatfield village, on the Hatfield 
Heath road, is recorded from the 13th century.’ 
In 1315 it was called ‘the great bridge’.!° It was 


89 Map of Essex (1777); below, Hatfield Forest. 

1 E.R.O., D/CT 166; O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XXXII (1881 
edn.). 2 Map of Essex (1777). 

3 Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 409; P.N. Essex, 43; E.R.O., 
D/DBa M3, ff. 8, 37, 41, 83-4. 

SRI OL CHCl ey Ve eek Vile 

5 Inf. from Essex Highways Dept. 

6 Map of Essex (1777); E.R.O., Q/SBb 298. 

Pee @y OVABz2. 

PERO, ©/ABZ 3/a- 

§ B.L. Add. Ch. 28440, 28555; P.N. Essex, 43. 

10 E.R.O., D/DBa Mg. 
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maintained in the 15th century by Hatfield 
priory, whose responsibility passed to the later 
lords of the Priory manor. The lords of Hatfield 
Broad Oak manor were supposed to supply 
timber for its repair.1! The Barringtons, lords of 
both manors, were still responsible for the bridge 
in 1685, and contributed at least part of the cost 
of repairs in 1735.'” Bridgefoot bridge, spanning 
Pincey brook in Collier Street, was recorded by 
that name from 1660,'? and may have been the 
small bridge in that street mentioned in 1315 and 
1450.14 The Mus brook is spanned south of 
Hatfield village by Musbrook bridge, mentioned 
in 1630,'° and farther east by Broad Street 
bridge, recorded from 1672.'* 

Hatfield village was in 1818 and 1832 served on 
weekdays by a London coach." In 1838 a daily 
coach ran to Bishop’s Stortford, where there 
were good connexions north and south.!® The 
Great Eastern railway line from Bishop’s Stort- 
ford to Dunmow and Braintree was opened in 
1869.'® T'akeley station, on the line, was within 
Hatfield Broad Oak parish, about 4.5 km. north 
of Hatfield village.2° The line was closed to 
passenger traffic in 1952. Takeley station con- 
tinued to provide freight services until it was 
closed in 1966.7! 

There was a postal receiving house, served 
from Sawbridgeworth, at the Cock, Hatfield 
Broad Oak, in 1832.” Thomas Potter, grocer and 
draper, was sub-postmaster c. 1845-70, being 
served from Bishop’s Stortford, and later from 
Harlow.” A sub-post office was opened at Hat- 
field Heath in 1875."4 A telegraph service had 
been opened at Hatfield Heath by 1894, and at 
Hatfield Broad Oak by 1898.”° 

Nothing remains above ground of Hatfield 
Broad Oak priory. Of the 10 medieval manor 
houses only Hatfield Bury, now Town Farm, 
survives. Lea Hall and (Little) Barrington Hall 
were rebuilt in the 16th century, Bollingtons 
(Bonningtons) in the 17th, Broomshawbury, 
Down Hall, Pierce Williams, and Ryes in the 
19th. Matching Barns and Brent Hall have 
disappeared.*® During the Middle Ages there 
seem to have been some 30 other large houses in 
the parish.”’ Most of them were later rebuilt, but 
a few still retain medieval features. Whiteheads, 
about 2.5 km. north-east of Hatfield Broad Oak 
village, takes its name from the family of John 
Whitehead (Whyted) (1314). It was a late 
medieval house with a central hall and two cross 
wings. In the late 16th or the early 17th century 
the hall range was rebuilt to provide two storeys, 
and the new roof was extended over the cross 
wings. The large new chimney at the south end of 
the hall range formerly bore the date 1560, but 


1 B.L. Add. Ch. 28614; E.R.O., D/DK M1; D/DB 16/2. 

Pee OO, Ch4)b RO: DPA, 

Pa ROn O,CP 271.207). 

14 B.L. Add. Ch. 28555; E.R.O., D/DBa M3, f. 105. 

SeE.R.Ov, D/DBa 1/205: 

16 E.R.O., D/DHt M4g. 

17 Fohnstone’s Lond. Dir. (1818), 18; Pigot’s Dir. Essex 
(1832), 689. 

18 Robson's Dir. Essex (1838), 61; Robson’s Dir. Herts. 
(1838), 13. 

19 E. Carter, Hist. Geog. Brit. Railways, 398. 

20 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1870), 213. 

21 Gordon, Regional Hist. Railways, v. 117. 

22 Pigot’s Dir. Essex (1832), 688. 
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that has been questioned.?® High House, at Bush 
End, is a late medieval house incorporating an 
open hall. ‘Timber-framed and plastered addi- 
tions were made in the early r9th century, when 
the interior was remodelled and the main, south 
front was cased in brick. Extensive alterations 
were in progress in 1981. Wallis’s, 1.5 km. south- 
west of Bush End, was named from the family of 
Richard le Waleys (1330). It is a late medieval 
hall house with one surviving cross wing. The 
hall has an inserted upper floor and chimney, and 
the outside is partly cased with brick. 

The other surviving medieval houses are all 
in the village. The Cock Inn, High Street, is 
described below. The Court House, Feathers 
Hill, is a two-storeyed, long-jettied building of 
the late 14th century in which the upper floor was 
originally open. It was partitioned in the 16th 
century and a chimney was inserted. In the 17th 
century a range was built running back from the 
south end. The street front was cased with brick 
in 1771, the ground floor being arranged as a door 
and three windows in arched recesses in the 
original four bays, and the date being recorded on 
the side of the building. The quality of the 
structure indicates that it was an important 
building. Paintings formerly on the interior walls 
are said to have indicated that it had been a court 
house, and it is tempting to connect it with the 
Priory manor. In the late 18th and the roth 
century it was the Plume of Feathers inn.”® 
Rundle House, Cage End, was originally a late 
medieval building with an open central hall and 
two cross wings.®° The north cross wing is now an 
open carriageway, and there are 17th- and 2oth- 
century extensions behind the hall, which has 
had an upper floor inserted. The south cross wing 
was remodelled and extended southwards in the 
mid 20th century. Tilston House and Vicarage 
Cottages, Broad Street, incorporate part of a late 
medieval house which had a small north cross 
wing, a two-bay hall, and a large south cross 
wing. The south wing was partly removed 
when an 18th-century house, possibly George 
Stirling’s vicarage, was built around it. The rest 
of the house has been reroofed, and was much 
altered when it was converted into two cottages. 
Numbers 26 and 26a Cage End incorporate 
part of a substantial timber-framed building 
of medieval or 17th century date, within a 
symmetrical pair of early r9th-century houses. 
Nothing in the structure appears to confirm the 
date 1720 on the front of the building. 

Most of Hatfield’s smaller medieval houses 
were probably in the village. One of them, 
recently identified, was Oak Cottage, Broad 
Street Green.*! It is a small building, probably of 


23° Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1845 and later edns.). 

24 G.P.O., P.M.G. Mins., vol. 143 (1875), no. 3640. 

29 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1894, 1898). 

26 For older buildings: C.P.R.E., Hatfield B.O. Cttee., 
‘Unlisted Historic Buildings of Hatfield Broad Oak [TS. 
1976]; R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 120-2; inf. from Dept. of Environ- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated all the following buildings 
named are timber framed. 

27 P.N. Essex, 41-3; see also below. 

28 J. McCann and I. Johnson, ‘Whiteheads, Hatfield Broad 
Oak’, Post-Medieval Arch. xiv. 189. 

29 FR. xliv. 85. See below. 

30 Above, plate 36. 

31 FF. ix. 24-5; above, plate 33. 
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the late 15th century, with a hall which may have 
been entered by a lobby on the west side rather 
than a screens passage; it has a single-storey 
service room, and a two-storey solar end. A 
chimney has been inserted at the service end of 
the hall, and the roof area is now a loft. 

Farmhouses surviving from the 16th or the 
early 17th century include Woolards Ash, Crabs 
Green, Manwood Green, Cannons, and Cor- 
ringales.*? Woolards Ash, 2.5 km. ENE. of the 
village, was probably named from the family of 
Roger Woleward (1316). The present house was 
originally a small building with a single cross 
wing. It was greatly extended c. 1930, and was 
again altered in the mid 2oth century. Crabs 
Green Farm, 1 km. east of the village, is a small 
house extensively restored in 1980. John Crabbe 
was recorded in 1441. Manwood Green Farm, 
3.5 km. south-east of Hatfield Heath, is a sub- 
stantially built house with an original stair turret. 
It is probably identical with Manwood Green 
House, which belonged c. 1600 to a yeoman, 
Edmund Saward.*? Cannons, 2 km. north-east of 
the village, is a house of irregular plan, partly 
weatherboarded. Corringales, 1 km. NNE. of 
Hatfield Heath, was recorded as early as 1217. 
The present house, an unusually tall building of 
the early 17th century, has a staircase turret of 
that date and a small kitchen wing. Part of the 
surrounding moat survives. 

Wises, 2.5 km. north-east of the village, is a 
small house probably of 1649, the date carved on 
a beam above the fireplace. It was extensively 
restored in 1980. Braintrees, which stands on a 
moated site 1.3 km. north-east of the village, was 
named from the family of Matthew of Braintree 
(1303). It is a house of good quality dating from 
the mid 17th century, greatly altered in the 18th 
century and later.*4 Shrubs, 1 km. south-west of 
Hatfield Heath, was associated with the family of 
Robert Shrobbes (1297), and Robert Schrobbes 
(1378), who was bailiff of Hatfield Broad Oak 
manor.*° The present farmhouse dates from the 
17th century.*® It was apparently an inn in 
1633.°’ Forest Farm, at Wood Row, probably 
dates from the 17th century, but was remodelled 
and refitted several times in the 18th and roth 
centuries, and now has a symmetrical front of the 
early 19th century, which was cased in brick late 
in that century. Aldburys, 2.5 km. north-east of 
the village, was built in the 16th century and 
extended in the 17th and 18th centuries. Its name 
is recorded from 1611. Forest Lodge is men- 
tioned below.*® There are a number of 17th- 
century cottages in the village, and others at Bush 
End, Collier Street, and Wood Row. 

Hatfield’s principal house, the new Barrington 


32 For these names: P.N. Essex, 40-3. 

33 E.R.O., D/DQ 22/36-9, 44; D/DK T42; H. Forrester, 
Timber Framed Houses of Essex, 10. 

34 D.o.E. Hist. Bldgs. Bureau, List Autumn (1978); 
R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 120. New inspection not possible. 
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Hall, was built c. 1740 and remodelled in 1863.*° 
Among other 18th-century buildings are Hat- 
field Park,?® several houses in the village, and a 
few cottages elsewhere, for example no. 48 the 
Forest, Wood Row, which was enlarged and 
altered in the 19th century to form two dwellings. 
There are also some 18th-century houses and 
cottages at Hatfield Heath, but it is the roth 
century buildings that dominate the heath, 
especially the churches and the former brewery. 
East of the heath, on the Chelmsford road, is 
Lancasters, a large farmhouse rebuilt in the late 
19th century and remodelled in the mid 2oth 
century. It takes its name from the family of John 
de Lancaster (1306). West of the house is a large 
rectangular moat, marking the ancient site. Par- 
vills farmhouse, on the Matching boundary, is 
treated under that parish. 

In 1782 three inns were rated in the village, 
the Cock, the Duke’s Head, and the Plume of 
Feathers, and three at Hatfield Heath, the White 
Horse, the Stag, and the Bell.4! The Cock, High 
Street, was recorded from the 15th century.” It 
is a late medieval building which incorporates at 
the west end a substantial cross wing, and on a 
different alignment a two-storey range running 
east, and having at its eastern end a wide passage- 
way through the ground floor. On the first floor 
there is an area of late 16th-century patterned 
wall painting partly overpainted in the early 17th 
century. West of the cross wing there is an early 
18th-century house, now part of the inn. The 
south, street front of the inn and the adjacent 
houses on the west were cased in brick in the early 
19th century. The interior was being remodelled 
in 1981. : 

The Duke’s Head, on the corner of High Street 
and Broad Street, was recorded from 1755.** In 
the earlier r9th century it was called the Duke of 
Wellington.“? The building was remodelled in 
the mid roth century. ‘The Plume of Feathers, 
later called simply the Feathers, appears to 
have traded until c. 1895.*° In 1835 the licensee, 
John Button, was also a tallow chandler.*® The 
building, now the Court House, is described 
above. The White Horse and the Stag are both on 
the north side of Hatfield Heath. The White 
Horse is recorded from 1779.*7 The building, 
which is timber-framed, dates from the 17th 
century.*® The Stag, or Bald Stag, was recorded 
from 1769.‘ It was probably identical with the 
Horseshoe, recorded from 1723 to 1756.°° The 
present house is of 18th-century brick. The Bell, 
recorded from 1769, has not been traced after 
1782.°! The White Hart, recorded from 1633 to 
1747, was apparently identical with Shrubs, near 
Hatfield Heath.*? It had ceased trading by 1769. 
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Aubrey de Vere (d. 1141), founder of Hatfield 
Broad Oak priory, was master chamberlain of 
England, and sheriff of many counties includ- 
ing Essex and Hertfordshire.*? John Lydgate 
(1370?-1451?), poet and disciple of Chaucer, was 
prior of Hatfield Broad Oak 1423-30.°4 Sir 
Francis Barrington, Bt. (d. 1628), Sir Thomas 
Barrington, Bt. (d. 1644), Sir John Barrington, 
Bt. (d. 1682), and Sir Charles Barrington, Bt. 
(d. 1715), lords of Barrington Hall, all repre- 
sented Essex in Parliament.*® Sir Thomas and Sir 
John, who were related to Cromwell, were ardent 
Parliamentarians. So was Isaac Ewer (d. 1650), 
one of Charles I’s judges, who was living at 
Hatfield Broad Oak when he made his will in 
1649.°° Matthew Prior (d. 1721), poet and 
diplomatist, lived at Down Hall.®’ Francis 
Marion Crawford (d. 1909). American writer, 
lived at Hatfield c. 1870 as a student under the 
vicar, George Burn, and used some of his 
memories in Tales of a Lonely Parish.°® 


MANORS. The manor of HATFIELD REGIS 
or HATFIELD BROAD OAK or HATFIELD 
BURY, was held before the Conquest by Earl 
(later King) Harold, to whom it had probably 
been granted by Edward the Confessor. In 1066 
it was Harold’s largest Essex manor, comprising 
20 hides, plus 4+ hide held by a sokeman, 30 a. 
seized by King Edward’s reeve on the forfeiture 
of asmith executed for theft, 40 a. woodland held 
by the same reeve, 1 a. held by a villein, 30 a. held 
by a sokeman, and outlying estates in Hertford- 
shire at Amwell, Hertford, and Hoddesdon. 
William I held the manor in 1086, but by then 
most of the appurtenances had been detached 
from it. The tenements held by king Edward’s 
reeve were seized after the Conquest by Osmund 
the Angevin and later passed to Robert Gernon, 
who seems also to have acquired the sokeman’s 
4 hide mentioned above. The villein’s acre had 
passed to Eustace, count of Boulogne, and the 
Hertfordshire estates to Ralph de Limesy.°® The 
sokeman’s 4 hide, called Siriceslea, became the 
manor of Ryes.®® The descent of Gernon’s other 
lands has not been traced. They may have been 
merged with his lands in Matching.*? 

In 1141 King Stephen granted Hatfield Regis 
to Geoffrey de Mandeville, earl of Essex, but 
Geoffrey died in revolt in 1144 and his lands 
escheated to the Crown.® Hatfield Broad Oak 
was later let to a succession of tenants at a fee farm 
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rent of £80, rising with fluctuations to £100. 
Richard de Lucy, justiciar, was the farmer from 
1157 or earlier to 1179.°* Walter of Hatfield was 
the farmer in 1179 and 1190, his son Walter in 
11g1, and Catherine of Hatfield in 1192.°° Pain 
of Rochford, farmer from 1200, was succeeded 
on his death in 1214 by his nephew Guy de 
Poscener, who had a struggle to maintain his grip 
on the manor in the turbulent years that fol- 
lowed, but was still holding it in 1223.°° Hatfield 
Broad Oak priory farmed the manor from c. 1225 
to 1236.°” 

In 1238 the king granted the manors of Hat- 
field Regis and Writtle to Isabel, sister and coheir 
of John the Scot, earl of Chester, and widow of 
Robert Bruce (d. 1230), in tenancy as a pledge for 
her share of her brother’s lands. She held them 
thus until 1241, when they were granted to her 
for 1 knight’s fee.®* Hatfield Regis descended in 
the Bruce family until 1306, when Robert Bruce, 
earl of Carrick (d. 1329), became king of Scotland 
and consequently forfeited his English estates.®? 
In July 1306 Edward I granted two thirds of the 
manor at farm to Hatfield Broad Oak priory; the 
remaining third was allowed to king Robert’s 
stepmother Eleanor. Edward II granted the 
manor in 1307 to Humphrey de Bohun, earl of 
Hereford and Essex (d. 1322).”° It passed with 
the earldoms until the death of Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, in 1373. 
Custody of the manor was then granted to his 
widow Joan, who held it until her death in 1419.71 

In 1421, when the Bohun estates were divided, 
Hatfield Regis fell to the share of Anne (d. 1438), 
daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, duke of 
Gloucester (d. 1397), and widow first of Edmund 
Stafford, earl of Stafford (d. 1403), and secondly 
of Sir William Bourchier, count of Eu (d. 1420).7” 
Anne was succeeded by her son Humphrey 
Stafford, earl of Stafford and later duke of 
Buckingham (d. 1460), and the manor passed 
along with that of Chipping Ongar until 1521, 
when Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, 
was executed for treason, and forfeited his lands 
to the Crown.”? During the 15th and the early 
16th century Hatfield Regis was let to farm.™4 In 
1547 the manor, then on long lease, was granted 
to Richard Rich, Lord Rich.’ Robert Rich, Lord 
Rich, sold it to Sir Francis Barrington, Bt., in 
1612, after which it passed with Barrington Hall.’® 
The manorial demesne, known from the 18th 
century as Town farm, comprised about 280 a. 
extending south and west from Cage End.” 
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‘Town Farm House is a substantial building of 
the late 15th century with central hall and two 
cross wings. A chimney stack and upper floor 
were put into the hall early in the 17th century, 
probably in 1630, the date carved below one of 
the ceiling beams. At the same time a large gabled 
dormer was inserted to light the upper room. 
There is a two-storeyed kitchen range behind the 
north cross wing and there are smaller extensions 
behind the hall and south cross wing. In the mid 
18th century an extension was built in the angle 
between the hall and the kitchen, and this retains 
its contemporary fittings. A fire in 1972 seriously 
damaged the southern end of the ground floor, 
and in the subsequent reconstruction some of the 
internal walls were removed.”® 

South of the house are two timber framed and 
weatherboarded barns, both probably dating 
from the rs5th century.’® The larger barn has 
recently been converted into three dwellings.®° 
The smaller barn was reconstructed from an 
earlier two-storeyed domestic building, possibly 
one of those, belonging to Hatfield priory, which 
were sold in 1537.°4 

The manorial park, inclosed by 1212, was at 
Bush End, adjoining the forest to the east.** In 
1328 it comprised 180 a.*? The park palings had 
been removed by 1567. The original bank and 
dry ditch are still visible on the eastern and 
southern parts of the boundary.** The park, 
which thenceforward was a farm, descended 
from 1592 with Hatfield forest.*° In 1841 Hat- 
field Park farm comprised 231 a.°® The present 
farmhouse is an 18th-century brick building 
refitted in the early r9th century, and greatly 
extended c. 1939.°” 

The manor of BARRINGTON HALL, in the 
north of the parish, took its name from the 
Barrington family, who were prominent in Hat- 
field Broad Oak from the 12th to the roth 
century.** Between 1121 and 1127 Henry I 
granted to Eustace Barrington (de Barenton) the 
land in Hatfield Broad Oak formerly held by 
Geoftrey the forester, and the land which Adam, 
who had suffered forfeiture of the king’s forest, 
had held for 12s.8° Geoffrey’s land, granted to 
Eustace as his successor in the office of forester 
or woodward of Hatfield forest, and held in 
serjeanty, comprised 4 virgate.°° Adam’s land 
seems to have comprised a virgate, held in chief.*! 
‘The whole manor eventually came to be regarded 
as subordinate to that of Hatfield Regis.*” 

Barrington Hall descended like Barringtons 
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in Chigwell until 1563.°? Thomas Barrington 
(d. 1472) bought the neighbouring manor of 
Matching Barns with Brent Hall.*4 (Sir) Thomas 
Barrington (d. 1581), sold his Chigwell estate, 
but a year later bought the manor of Hatfield 
Priory.®» He was succeeded by his son (Sir) 
Francis Barrington. (Bt.) (d. 1628), who bought 
the manor of Hatfield Broad Oak.**® Sir Thomas 
Barrington, 2nd Bt. (d. 1644), acquired Lan- 
caster’s farm by marriage.*’ Sir John Barrington, 
3rd Bt. (d. 1682), bought the manors of Pierce 
Williams and Bollingtons.®* Thus enlarged the 
estate descended with the baronetcy until the 
death in 1715 of Sir Charles Barrington, 5th 
Bt. It then passed to Sir Charles’s sister Anne 
(d. 1734), wife of Charles Shales, goldsmith to 
Queen Anne, who was succeeded by her son John 
Shales Barrington (d. 1788).°® In 1766 the Hat- 
field Broad Oak estate comprised some 5,000 a.1 

John Shales Barrington’s heir was his kinsman 
Sir FitzWilliam Barrington, 8th Bt. (d. 1792), of 
Swainston (I.W.). Thereafter the estate again 
descended with the baronetcy until the death in 
1832 of Sir FitzWilliam Barrington, roth and 
last Bt., whose heirs were William Lowndes of 
Chesham (Bucks.) and William Selby Lowndes 
of Whaddon Hall (Bucks.), descendants of the 
above Anne Shales in the female line.? In a 
partition of the estate made in 1836 William 
Lowndes received the northern division, includ- 
ing the manors of Hatfield Regis, Barrington 
Hall, and Hatfield Priory, with lands totalling 
1,374 a. and including Barrington Hall farm. 
William Selby Lowndes received the southern 
division, comprising 1,797 a. and including 
Matching Barns and Pierce Williams farms.?* 

Immediately after the partition of 1836 Wil- 
liam Lowndes sold his share of the estate to 
Thomas Lowndes (d. 1840). Thomas Lowndes 
was succeeded by his sister’s great-grandson 
George Alan Clayton, who took the name of 
Lowndes. G. A. Lowndes (d. 1904), was for 
25 years president of the Essex Archaeological 
Society. His son and heir Major Alan H. W. 
Lowndes sold the Barrington Hall estate to 
Alfred H. Gosling in 1908.’ The house, with 33 a. 
of land, was conveyed by the Goslings in 1977 to 
the British Livestock Co., who in 1980 sold it to 
Contemporary Perfumers Ltd.° 

The original Barrington Hall stood on a 
moated site 2 km. north of Hatfield Broad Oak 
village.® A later house, built immediately to the 
north, survives as Little Barrington Hall. Its 
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older parts are probably fragments of a larger 
building. The east range, which has a continuous 
jetty along one side, dates from the 16th century. 
(Sir) Francis Barrington (Bt.) still occupied Bar- 
rington Hall in 1594, but moved to Hatfield 
Priory before his death in 1628.’ The move may 
well have taken place c. 1613. Sir Francis became 
a baronet in 1611, and bought the capital manor 
of Hatfield Broad Oak in 1612. In 1613 he 
contracted with a brickmaker, who was to make 
100,000 bricks in kilns at Barrington Hall, from 
clay provided by Sir Francis.® It is not unlikely 
that Sir Francis used the bricks to convert part 
of the conventual buildings of the priory into a 
family seat matching his new dignities. In 1624 
Hatfield Priory was depicted, though not named, 
as a large detached house immediately north of 
the church.® It had 32 hearths in 1662.!° Repairs 
were carried out in 1679,!! but about 1700 a 
workman employed by Sir Charles Barrington, 
Bt., found Hatfield Priory so dilapidated that he 
dismantled it in Sir Charles’s absence, without 
his orders. That gave Sir Charles ‘as it well 
might, great uneasiness’, and he then went to 
live at Great Waltham. His successor, Charles 
Shales, ‘repaired a house over against the site of 
the priory’.!” Remains of Hatfield Priory were 
still standing in 1766, and a dovehouse in the 
north-west corner of the garden survived until 
GMUSOO.-* 

John Shales Barrington, who succeeded to the 
estate in 1734, soon afterwards built a new 
Barrington Hall, 1 km. north of the church, and 
enclosed it in a park.!* It is probable that the 
architect was John Sanderson (d. 1774), and the 
builder his cousin Joseph Sanderson (d. 1747).!° 
The main three-storeyed block of the house 
measured r1o ft. by 60 ft., and had a principal 
front to the south of nine bays, with a Corinthian 
portico from which a perron staircase descended 
on each side to the basement floor. The walls 
were of red brick, the architraves and embellish- 
ments of limestone ashlar. The ancillary build- 
ings were concentrated in a lower wing on the 
east side of the house. The interior was fitted with 
carved fireplaces of stone and marble, one of 
which is said to have cost £700, richly moulded 
plasterwork, and mahogany doors.'® Henry 
Cheere, the sculptor, provided a stone staircase 
and a marble table, for both of which ironwork 
was supplied by John Wagg the smith.!” 

When the house was well advanced John 
Shales Barrington ‘on some dispute about tithes 
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.or...0Onamatrimonial disappointment . 
gave up the design and retired to a house at 
Waltham Cross, where he passed a long life in 
obscurity.’'8 In 1771 Barrington Hall lay un- 
finished and neglected, and most of the furniture 
had been removed.!® Sir John Barrington, 9th 
Bt., who succeeded to the estate in 1792, made 
some alterations to the house, but in 1809 it was 
again empty and still unfinished.” By 1833, when 
Barrington Hall was for a short time reoccupied, 
the eastern wing and the perron stairs had been 
removed.”! When the estate was divided in 1836 
the house was said to be in a good condition, but 
by 1847, after a further period of neglect, it had 
greatly deteriorated.” It was not permanently 
occupied until 1863, when G. A. Lowndes re- 
modelled the house to the design of Edward 
Browning. He removed part of the west end, 
altered the south front in an asymmetrical 
‘Jacobean’ style, and changed all the windows 
and the roof line.?? Many of the original fittings 
were retained.”4 The interior was modernized in 
1956 and again in 1977.”° 

The 18th-century park was laid out to the 
south of the house, with its main entrance from 
the south-west, by an avenue approached from 
Mill (now Feathers) Hill. There was an artificial 
lake near the house and an ornamental temple in 
the centre of the park.”® After the remodelling of 
the house in 1863 some of the statuary and a 
capital from the 18th-century south front were 
used as garden ornaments, and a terrace was 
formed along the south front to reduce the 
apparent height of the basement storey.”’ By 
1875 a shorter entrance drive had been made 
from Dunmow Road, to the north-west pro- 
viding access from the new Takeley railway 
station.?® 

The manor of BOLLINGTONS or BON- 
NINGTONS, lying in the north-east corner of 
the parish, was originally a free tenement held of 
Barrington Hall manor. In the 15th century and 
later the overlordship was sometimes claimed by 
the lord of Hatfield Broad Oak manor.”? The 
family from which Bollingtons took its name 
probably came from Bollington Hall in Ugley.*® 
William Bollington was bailiff of Hatfield Broad 
Oak in 1255 and 1274.3! In the mid 14th cen- 
tury Thomas Bollington owed quitrent to Sir 
John Barrington for Warythesland by Wodley 
Green.*” The Bollington family continued to hold 
land in Hatfield until the early 15th century.*” 

In 1429 and 1436 Bollingtons, at Wodley 
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Green, was held by John House. He or a 
namesake held it in 1481, and also in 1497, 
when previous owners were said to have been 
William Morice, Thomas Bollington, and John 
Cornish.*4 Bollingtons remained in the House 
family until 1561, when Giles House conveyed it 
to ‘Thomas Frank, owner of Ryes manor.®® It 
descended with Ryes until that was sold by Sir 
Leventhorpe Frank in 1638.°° Bollingtons 
appears to have passed to Sir Leventhorpe’s 
daughters, and to have been sold by them in 1655 
to Sir John Barrington, Bt.*’ It descended as part 
of the Barrington Hall estate until 1834, when 
Bollingtons was bought by John Copeland.** In 
1841 Bonningtons farm comprised 173 a.*® In 
1981 most of the farmland belonged to Mr. G. W. 
Cory-Wright of Hatfield Park, while the house 
was owned and occupied by Mr. J. Goble. 

Bonningtons house stands on the west side of 
the T’akeley road immediately south of the rail- 
way bridge. It is a timber-framed building of the 
early 17th century, with later additions at the east 
end. 

The manor of BRUNESHO or BROOM- 
SHAWBURY lay east of the village, near the 
boundary with Great Canfield. Its origin is 
obscure. Although held as part of the manor of 
Hatfield Regis from the late 13th century it may 
have had an independent existence before that. 
Brunesho appears first as a family name. Richard 
de Brunesho was living in 1185~-6.1° Ralph de 
Brunesho held land in Hatfield Broad Oak 
c. 1200.41 Richard and Henry de Brunesho, 
Ralph de Brunesho, and his son Michael were 
living in the reigns of John and Henry III.” 

By c. 1295 Brunesho was in the hands of the 
Bruces, lords of Hatfield Broad Oak, and it 
descended along with that manor until 1544.%° 
In the 14th and 15th centuries it was sometimes 
let to farm.*4 In 1544 Broomshawbury, then 
on a long lease from the Crown, was sold to 
(Sir) Thomas Jocelyn and his wife Dorothy.” 
It descended in the direct line to Sir Robert 
Jocelyn, rst Bt. (d. 1712), and then passed with 
the baronetcy. Sir Conyers Jocelyn, 4th Bt. 
(d. 1778), was succeeded by his kinsman Robert 
Jocelyn, earl of Roden. Broomshawbury, which 
in 1841 comprised 360 a., passed with the 
earldom until c. 1937, when it was sold to Charles 
Edwards. In 1971 Mr. and Mrs. W. H. D. Scott 
bought it from Edwards’s trustees.*® 

Broomshawbury house, which stands on a 
moated site, had a gatehouse in 1377-8, indicat- 
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ing an important building.*’7 The house was 
rebuilt by the Jocelyn family early in the 17th 
century.’® The present building dates mainly 
from the 19th century, but incorporates some 
older fragments. There is an early 17th-century 
arn: 

The manor of DOWN HALL lay in the south- 
west of the parish, extending into Sheering and 
Matching. It was probably the tenement granted 
to Hatfield Broad Oak priory by Robert Taper in 
1322-3, and comprising 4 messuages, go a. of 
land, 10 a. of meadow, 3 a. of pasture and Ios. 
rent. Taper, one of the priory’s main benefactors, 
also gave the windmill of la Doune.°® The 
priory’s grange of la Doune was mentioned 
c. 1330, and its messuage of Down Hall 
(Dunhall), with roo a. of land, in 1450.°! Down 
Hall remained with the priory until that was 
dissolved in 1536. It was granted to Barking 
Abbey in 1537, reverted to the Crown in 1539, 
and was sold in 1540 to William Glascock, who 
died holding it in 1579.°” Down Hall, from that 
time sometimes described as a manor, passed to 
William Glascock’s son Richard (d. 1617), then 
to Richard’s son Richard Glascock (d. 1624), 
whose heir was his daughter Elizabeth (d. 1649), 
wife of John Ballett (d. 1673).** 

Richard Ballett (fl. 1684), son of Elizabeth and 
John, left Down Hall to his nephew John Ballett 
(d. 1716).°* John Ballett, son of the last, sold the 
manor in 1720 to Edward Harley, later earl of 
Oxford (d. 1741), who gave it for life to his friend 
Matthew Prior (d. 1721), the poet and diplomat- 
ist.°° On Prior’s death Down Hall reverted to 
Harley, whose widow sold it in 1741 to William 
Selwin.®® Selwin (d. 1768) was succeeded by his 
son Charles (d. c. 1794), whose heir was his 
sister Jane, wife of John Caygill.®’ Jane Caygill 
(d. 1806) left Down Hall to her grandson Charles 
Ibbetson, stipulating that he should take the 
name of Selwin, and that if he succeeded to the 
Ibbetson baronetcy and estates the Selwin pro- 
perty should pass to his younger brother John. 
When that duly happened, in 1825, John Ibbet- 
son in his turn took the name of Selwin. As John 
Ibbetson Selwin he himself eventually succeeded 
to the baronetcy. On his death in 1869 Down Hall 
passed to his son Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Bt., M.P., later Lord Rookwood (d. 1902), who 
left it to his nephew Major Horace W. Cal- 
verley.°® The Hatfield Broad Oak part of the 
Down Hall estate comprised 248 a. in 1841.° In 
1920, when the estate was sold and broken up, the 
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Hatfield part comprised about 1,000 a., most of 
which was bought by the tenants.®° 

When Matthew Prior first saw Down Hall he 
regretted that it was of timber rather than stone 
or brick, and though assured that it was ‘fit for a 
squire, a justice of peace, ora knight of our shire’, 
he planned a new house on a site a little to the 
west, with better views. He commissioned James 
Gibbs to design the house and Charles Bridge- 
man to replan the gardens. Planting was in 
progress before the end of 1720, but building 
seems not to have been started by the time of 
Prior’s death.*! Edward Harley, who often stayed 
at Down Hall, continued to employ Bridgeman 
in the gardens until 1726.°* Something of the 
outline of Bridgeman’s work can still be seen in 
the woods north-west of the present house. 
Down Hall was eventually rebuilt in the later 
18th century in a plain classical style.6* That 
building survived until 1873, when Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson, Bt. replaced it by a house built 
of poured concrete in Italianate style, designed 
by P. C. Hardwick and built by Charles Drake.** 
On the elevation the concrete is decorated by 
quattrocento panels in shingle, framed by bands 
of plain cement. 

Gas was supplied to Down Hall from private 
works about 400 m. south-east of the house, on 
the Matching side of the parish boundary.*® 
Remains surviving in 1981 showed that the 
works comprised a single storey rectangular 
building of rubble with a small extension west of 
the central doorway and a brick chimney at the 
eastern end. South of the works are the founda- 
tions of the gasholder. 

During the First World War Down Hall was 
used as a military hospital. It was not included in 
the sale of 1920, and was later occupied by the 
Calverleys until c. 1930.°° From 1932 to 1967 it 
housed Downham school for girls.*’ Since 1967 
it has been a conference centre, run by Mr. G. 
Liddell (1967-73) and later by St. Ouen 
Antiques.®® 

The manor of HATFIELD PRIORY com- 
prised the site of Hatfield Broad Oak priory 
and the surrounding lands. The priory, founded 
c. 1135, had by the 13th century acquired a con- 
siderable estate in the parish.®® In the reign of 
Edward II the prior owed 2os. fine for entering 
upon his lay fee.”? That did not include Down 
Hall”! or the following tenements acquired by the 
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priory since the earlier 13th century: Bushes, 
formerly belonging to the Bush family; 4 virgate 
formerly of Stephen eae yS, 4 virgate formerly 
of John de Bledlawe; and 4 virgate formerly of 
Robert Taper.’” 

In 1540 the priory site, with the surrounding 
meadows and Bushes tenement, were bought 
from the Crown by Thomas Noke.’*? He sold 
Bushes in 1545 to John Spiller, but in 1554 
bought the priory manor, which, with the site, 
passed on his death in 1559 to his son Robert.”4 
Robert Noke sold the manor in 1564 to (Sir) 
Thomas Barrington (d. 1581).*° Hatfield Priory 
manor descended with Barrington Hall until 
1836.76 In 1766 it included 214 a. of land.”’ At the 
partition of 1836 the lordship of the manor was 
assigned to William Lowndes and remained with 
Barrington Hall, but the Priory farm, comprising 
73 a. in 1841, went to William Selby Lowndes 
and passed with the manor of Pierce Williams.”* 

The conventual buildings of the priory lay 
north of the church.’® Parts of them may have 
been incorporated in a large house on the site 
which became the Barrington’s principal manor 
house some time between 1594 and 1628.*° It 
is possible that the Court House, Feathers 
Hill, may have been connected with the Priory 
manor.*! 

The manor of LEA HALL, lying in the west of 
the parish, near Hatfield Heath, originated as a 
free tenement of Hatfield Regis manor.*? It was 
said in 1497 to have been held formerly by Peter 
of Haslingfield. 83 The Haslingfield family was 
holding land in Hatfield Broad Oak as early as the 
reign of John. 84 William of Haslingfield held 4+ 
virgate freely in the earlier 13th century.* eter 
of Haslingfield acquired meadows from Hatfield 
Broad Oak priory in 1292.°® Early in the 14th 
century he or a namesake held a virgate jointly 
with Henry atte Wood.*’ 

John de la Lee, from whose family Lea Hall 
took its name, in 1306 acquired an estate in White 
Roding, Hatfield Broad Oak, and Matching.** In 
1336 Richard de la Lee granted to Henry atte 
Wood, subject to an annual rent of £10 during 
Richard’s life, 2 messuages, 300 a. land, 16 a. 
meadow, 30 a. pasture, 8 a. wood, and 60s. rent in 
Hatfield Broad Oak, Sheering, Little Halling- 
bury, and Matching.*® 

Richard Chalke was holding Lea c. 1450.°° Sir 
Thomas Urswick, a prominent Yorkist lawyer, 
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held it at his death in 1479. It then comprised 
248 a. land, 18 a. meadow, 37 a. pasture, II a. 
wood, and sos. rent in Hatfield, Little Halling- 
bury, and Matching.®! Urswick was survived by 
his wife Anne, who in 1482 instituted Chancery 
proceedings against one of her husband’s trustees 
for not rendering account of his estate for the 
benefit of her and her daughters.®? Lea Hall was 
later acquired by Richard Cornish, who in 1487 
conveyed the reversion of the manor, along with 
that of the neighbouring tenement of Ryes, to 
Nicholas Leventhorpe.®? Lea Hall descended 
with Ryes until the death of Thomas Frank in 
1558.94 Under Frank’s will the two manors were 
separated, and Lea Hall passed to his third son 
Francis.*° In 1612 Francis’s son Nicholas Frank 
sold it to John Mumford.*® 

Lea Hall passed, probably in 1644, to John 
Mumford’s son of the same name, who was 
succeeded by his son John Mumford (III). The 
last, who died in 1664, devised the manor to his 
widow Sarah, who in 1665 married Edmund 
Davenport.*”’ Davenport still held Lea Hall in 
1690.°° He left it to his grandson Charles Hoy, 
who sold it in 1714 to Jeffrey Stanes.®® Lea Hall 
was thus again joined to Ryes, and thereafter 
passed with it. In 1841 the manor, owned by John 
Archer Houblon, comprised 168 a.! 

Lea Hall house, which stands within a moat 
500 m. north-east of Hatfield Heath, is a large 
timber-framed building of the late 16th century 
which has the late medieval plan of a central 
range with cross wings. ‘The main elevation, to 
the north, has four gables, two being large 
dormers to the central roof. There is a lower 
extension on the west end.” In 1981 the house was 
owned and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Davis, who 
had bought it in 1979 from the executors of Frank 
Strickland-Skailes.* 

The manor or manors of MATCHING 
BARNS with BRENT HALL lay on the 
southern boundary of the parish, extending into 
Matching. Matching, comprising 40 a., was held 
in 1066 by Godric, a free man. In 1068 William I 
granted to the abbey of St. Valery (Somme, 
France) 124 hides in Essex, including 3 in 
Manuden, Ugley, and Matching. St. Valery held 
Matching in 1086, and retained the tenancy in 
chief until the 14th century, presumably acting 
through its priory at Takeley.’ By 1338, however, 
the lord of Hatfield Regis was claiming Matching 
Barns as parcel of his manor, and the claim was 
upheld in 1373.° In 1391 St. Valery sold its Essex 
estates, including Matching Barns, to William of 
Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, as part of his 
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endowment of New College, Oxford,® but there 
is no evidence that the college established its 
rights over the manor, which all later records 
treat as parcel of Hatfield Regis. 

Early in the 13th century the abbot of St. 
Valery enfeoffed Ranulf of Matching with 
Matching Barns, to hold by the annual rent of one 
mark, with food for one day every third year or 
4 mark if the abbot wished to visit England.’ 
Ranulf had a son Hugh, possibly identical with 
Hugh de Arderne, who was holding 40 a. of 
land in Matching in 1227, and who in 1232 sub- 
infeudated 40 a. in Hatfield Broad Oak and 
Matching to his daughter Alice and her husband 
Walter, son of Alan de Crepping.® Hugh de 
Arderne in 1235 acquired 57 a. in Matching from 
Maud de Mere. In 1252 Basile de Begham con- 
veyed to him an estate worth £10 in Pebmarsh 
and several other places, including Matching, 
with successive remainder to Walter de Crep- 
ping, and his father Walter, son of Alan de 
Crepping.® About the same time Basile conveyed 
all her land in Matching to Walter, son of Alan de 
Crepping, with remainder to his son Walter.” 
‘The next recorded tenant of Matching Barns was 
Sir Henry of Enfield, who in 1303 was said to hold 
i knight’s fee in Matching.' He also held Otes in 
High Laver, and Matching Barns descended 
with that manor to the Battail family.'” It was 
stated in 1372 that [Thomas Battail had lately held 
aknight’s fee in Matching.!* In 1397 his son John 
Battail, about to go on crusade, settled the 
reversion of the manors of Matching Barns and 
Brent Hall on his sister Margaret, on condition 
that she married John de Boys of Tolleshunt 
d’Arcy. If there was no issue of the marriage the 
manor was to be divided between Margaret and 
her sister Alice.!4 Brent Hall, there mentioned for 
the first time, adjoined Matching Barns to the 
south. It was stated in 1508 that 30 a. of it 
belonged to the honor of Mandeville.!® That 
portion may well have originated as the manor of 
40 a. in Matching held in 1086 by Geoffrey de 
Mandeville.'!® Brent Hall descended from 1397 
with Matching Barns. John Battail died soon 
after 1397, and John Barrington, who had 
married Alice Battail, contested the claim of John 
and Margaret de Boys. The case went to arbitra- 
tion and was decided in favour of John and 
Margaret.'’ Matching Barns with Brent Hall 
passed by c. 1450 to Thomas Battail, mercer of 
London, who in 1451-2 conveyed it to Thomas, 
son of the above John Barrington.!* The manor 
descended as part of the Barrington Hall estate 
until 1836. It comprised about 300 a. in 1702 and 
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309 a. in 1841.'® At the partition of 1836 it was 
included in the share of William S. Lowndes. He 
sold it, along with the adjoining manor of Pierce 
Williams, to Josiah D. Williams, whose son of the 
same name held it c. 1874.29 No manor house 
survives on the site of Matching Barns nor on 
that of Brent Hall.?! 

The manor of PIERCE WILLIAMS, lying 
south of the village near the White Roding 
boundary, originated as a free tenement held of 
Hatfield Regis manor. It probably took its name 
from Peter son of William, who in the later 13th 
century held an estate in the parish comprising 
inter alia 14 virgate in his own name, 1 virgate 
shared with his brother Philip and Thomas son of 
Christine, and 1 virgate formerly belonging to 
Guy of Hatfield.*? Catherine, daughter of Guy 
of Hatfield, had in 1268 granted to Richard son of 
Peter the reversion to 664 a. in Hatfield Broad 
Oak.?? Peter son of William was still living in 
1308.4 Some of his land was later acquired by 
Hatfield Broad Oak priory.”> Pierce Williams 
seems to have been acquired early in the 14th 
century by Nicholas of Stortford, and probably 
passed through him or his son William to the 
Prior family.”° 

John Prior was holding land in Hatfield Broad 
Oak in 1336, and Richard Prior in 1413.” 
Richard Prior, who held Pierce Williams in 1447, 
died in 1458, leaving Andrew his son and heir.?® 
Andrew Prior (d. 1507) was succeeded by his son 
John, who in 1538 sold Pierce Williams, then first 
called a manor, and comprising 300 a., to John 
Prest, grocer of London.?® Prest (d. 1546) settled 
the manor on his wife Alice, who later married 
Richard Blackwell. On her death in 1561 Pierce 
Williams passed to Frances, her daughter by 
John Prest and wife of William Braborne.*° 

Edward Grey was holding the manor in 1607. 
On his death in 1616 it passed to Fulk Greville.*! 
By 1650 it had been acquired by Sir John 
Barrington, Bt. (d. 1682),?* Pierce Williams was 
thus merged in the Barrington Hall estate, and 
descended with it until 1836. It comprised 228 a. 
in 1776 and 216 a. in 1841.3? The manor was 
allotted in 1836 to William S. Lowndes. He sold 
it, along with the adjoining Matching Barns, to 
Josiah D. Williams, whose son of the same name 
owned it c. 1874.34 It appears to have remained 
in the Williams family until 1927, when Capt. 
Sanctuary Williams sold it to William J. Gee. In 
1981 the owner was Mrs. A. H. Gee.*° 

Pierce Williams house, 1.5 km. south of the 
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village, was rebuilt in the mid 19th century.*® It 
was enlarged and remodelled c. 1930. North of 
the house is a large irregular moat. There are 
timber-framed farm buildings of the 18th 
century. 

The manor of RYES or RISE MARSES, in 
the west of the parish, originated as } hide called 
Siriceslea, which before the Conquest belonged 
to Hatfield Regis manor and was held by a 
sokeman. After the Conquest it seems to have 
been seized by Geoffrey de Mandeville. In 1086 
it was at first said to be in the possession of Robert 
Gernon, but during the Domesday survey it was 
recovered by the Crown and was granted to 
Hamon dapifer, of whom it was held by Ralph de 
Marcy.®’ There is no other reference to the over- 
lordship of Hamon or his descendants, and at 
later periods Ryes seems always to have been 
classed as a free tenement of Hatfield Regis 
manor.*® 

The demesne tenancy may have descended for 
a considerable period in the Marcy family, from 
which the tenement took its additional name.*® 
Grizel, sister of Ralph de Marcy, and probably 
granddaughter of the Domesday tenant Ralph de 
Marcy, married Humphrey Barrington, forester 
of Hatfield, c. 1150.4° William de Marcy wit- 
nessed a charter in Hatfield Broad Oak under 
Edward I.*! Ryes came later to the Braintree (or 
Branktree) family. Adam Braintree held land in 
the district in 1307, and in 1340 was a taxpayer in 
Hatfield Broad Oak.*? Agnes, widow of William 
Bismere, held Ryes at her death in 1442 or 1443."8 
It later passed to John Taverner, who in 1450 was 
holding a messuage and 14 virgate once belong- 
ing to Adam Braintree and comprising 134 a.** 
Taverner died c. 1473, and his daughter Joan, 
wife of Nicholas More, sold Ryes in 1478 to 
Richard Cornish.?° In 1487 Cornish granted the 
reversion of Ryes, together with that of Lea Hall, 
to Nicholas Leventhorpe, who was holding it by 
1497.76 

Nicholas Leventhorpe (d. 1505 or 1506) was 
succeeded by his son William, who in 1524 
mortgaged Ryes, now described as a manor, to 
Thomas Frank.*’? William Leventhorpe was dead 
by 1525, when his widow Joan and her next 
husband Geoffrey Jennings conveyed Ryes to 
Thomas Frank.*® Frank (d. 1558) was succeeded 
at Ryes by his son Thomas (d. 1580), who bought 
the neighbouring manor of Bollingtons in 1561.*° 
Richard Frank (d. 1627), son of the last, was 
succeeded by his son Sir Leventhorpe Frank, 
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who in 1638 sold Ryes to Sir James Stonehouse 
(Bt.), of Amberden Hall, Debden.*® The manor 
descended with the baronetcy in the Stonehouse 
family until 1677, when they sold it to their 
relative Dr. Benjamin Woodroff.*! Woodroff 
sold Ryes in 1701 to Jeffrey Stanes of London. 
Stanes (d. 1732) was succeeded by his grandson 
Stanes Chamberlayne (d. 1782), whose son and 
heir Stanes Chamberlayne died in 1834.°? By 
1838 Ryes, then comprising 265 a., had been 
sold to John Archer Houblon of Great Halling- 
butyecs 

Ryes house occupied a rectangular moated site 
within which are still some brick boundary walls 
of the late 16th or the early 17th century. The 
house was probably rebuilt at that period. It is 
said to have resembled Pishiobury Park in Saw- 
bridgeworth and Hamels Park in Braughing 
(Herts.) but on a smaller scale.° Ryes had 20 
hearths in 1670.°° Jeffrey Stanes improved the 
house and grounds, and left instructions in his 
will for their maintenance.*® An avenue of trees 
which survives to the west of the site may date 
from his time.®’ The house seems to have been 
demolished by John Archer Houblon between 
1834 and 1838.°8 The present Ryes farmhouse, 
south of the moat, is of the early 19th century, but 
incorporates some older materials. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 the manor of 
Hatfield, rated at 20 hides, contained 60 villeins, 
30 bordars, and 22 serfs, with 8 demesne plough- 
teams and 314 belonging to the tenants. The 
woodland was sufficient to support 800 swine, 
there were 120 a. meadow, and pasture was held 
by a rent of 9 wethers and the service of plough- 
ing 41 a. of the demesne. Also belonging to the 
manor was a sokeman with 30 a. Since 1066 one 
demesne ploughteam had been lost and 84 be- 
longing to the tenants, but the total recorded 
population had risen by 22. The stock in 1086 
comprised 3 rounceys, 40 beasts, 195 swine, and 
193 sheep. It was stated that the manor had been 
valued at £36 in 1066 and £60 in 1086, but that 
the sheriff of Essex was receiving from it £80 rent 
and £5 in fines.®* In 1066 the manor of Ryes 
(Siriceslea), rated at 4+ hide, had one demesne 
ploughteam and one serf. In 1086 there were 4 
ploughteam and 1 villein, with woodland for 20 
swine and 34 a. of meadow. The value had fallen 
from ros. to 7s.°° The above figures show that in 
the 11th century Hatfield had a well-balanced 
and vigorous economy: the population was in- 
creasing rapidly, and in spite of the loss of plough 
oxen the royal manor was being rackrented at 
more than its assessed value. 
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Although the amount of woodland in 1086 was 
not great in relation to the size of the whole 
parish,®! the wooded area was considerable. Its 
main concentration was probably north of the 
village, where Hatfield forest, comprising over 
1,000 a., still survives.®? That seems to have been 
part of a larger belt of woodland encircling the 
village on all sides. Man wood and Row wood, 
both south of the village on the White Roding 
boundary, were recorded from the 13th century. 
Man wood has disappeared since the later 18th 
century, but Row wood survives.®* Farther 
north, on the Great Canfield boundary, lay 
Down wood, recorded from c. 1260, and still 
represented by two copses, and Stubbers Bush 
(1605), where woodland still survived c. 1875.%4 
About 1.5 km. north-west of the village, near the 
Great Hallingbury boundary, is Wood Row, a 
hamlet recorded from 1415.® In 1841 the open 
waste of Hatfield forest extended along Wood 
Row as-far south as Forest Farm, while there 
were several patches of woodland, some of which 
still survive, near the Little Hallingbury 
boundary, north and south of Hatfield Heath.* 

As late as 1841 there were no fewer than 19 
named commons in the parish.®’ Broadfield, 
Brumsted, Bush End, Cannons, Little, and 
Whartley commons lay north of the village, 
Childs, Footpath, Wharf, and Wrights commons 
to the north-west, near Wood Row. South-west 
of the village, by Hatfield Heath, were Bentley, 
Heath, and Muchfield commons, while due south 
lay Harts, and Jacksons. Ashfield and a second 
Little common were east of the village, Change 
and Great commons to the north-east. Thirteen 
of the commons were still divided into. strips, 
indicating open arable farming. Most of the 
commons were small, and the number of their 
strips few, which suggests that they were 
remnants of a much larger system of open fields. 
The largest was Bush End common, with 19 
strips. The 6 commons which in 1841 comprised 
undivided fields were Whartley and Little 
(northern), Wharf, Wrights, Harts, and Jack- 
sons. At least some of them may formerly have 
been divided into strips. One other piece of 
common, unnamed, comprised long, narrow 
strips in two fields beside the stream, a tributary 
of the Pincey brook, which is west of the village: it 
was probably a common meadow. 

There is other evidence for the late survival of 
open fields or meadows. About 1548 an estate at 
Hatfield Heath included 3 doles, i.e. strips.®* 
Damaldy or Dannock field, later called Damdell 
or Daniel, lying north-east of the village near 
Taverners Green, was still partly open in 1678, 
and Rye Creft was described as a common field in 
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1688.°° East field was being farmed in common 
in 1717, and was not fully inclosed in 1766.”° In 
1624 the manor court of Barrington Hall ordered 
each tenant to maintain his part of the fence 
round the common pasture called Tunman- 
marsh, and forbade any attempt to divide the 
pasture.“ Tunmanmarsh was still a common 
meadow in 1717, and the common marsh was 
again mentioned in 1766.7? The land beside the 
Pincey brook, north of the village, is still called 
the Marsh.”* 

Some of Hatfield’s commons were remnants of 
forest or roadside waste. In 1841 there were 
199 a. of roads and waste in the parish.’* The 
largest piece of common waste was Hatfield 
Heath, which in 1766 had comprised 34 a.”° It has 
been reduced by building since 1841, but much 
still remains open. Damdell common in 1721 
included some inclosed woodland.’® Some small 
inclosures of waste were made by Hatfield Regis 
manor court as late as 1880, and the parish vestry 
granted one in 1883.”’ 

In spite of the late survival of ancient common 
there is no doubt that inclosure began early, and 
was well advanced by the 16th century. The king 
had inclosed a park by 1212.78 During the 13th 
century some tenants, particularly Robert Taper 
and John of Sawbridgeworth, were buying up 
open field strips to consolidate their holdings.’® 
Others were reclaiming woodland. Under Henry 


III 24 tenants were paying rents for assarts. Most | 


of them owed only a few pence, but Nicholas 
Barrington, hereditary woodward of Hatfield 
forest, owed 7s.°° The evidence for inclosure in 
the 14th century suggests that it was proceeding 
steadily. In 1377-8 some 20 tenants were paying 
rents for new purprestures.*! Many small in- 
closures of roadside or forest waste were listed 
in 1450.8 By 1561 Whiteheads farm, near 
Taverners Green, was almost entirely inclosed.** 
Much of Broomshawbury manor had also been 
inclosed by that time.** 

In the earlier Middle Ages labour services 
played an important part in Hatfield’s economy. 
Under Henry III thirteen tenants holding free 
virgates of Hatfield Regis manor, besides paying 
annual quitrents of tos. to 16s. a virgate, did boon 
work, especially ploughing and reaping, and 
repaired the fence round the lord’s park. A few 
free tenants of 4 and 4} virgates held in the same 
way. Most tenants, however, held ad opera, i.e. 
by customary labour. Some owed the duty of 
guarding and escorting prisoners to Colchester 
gaol. Others had already commuted their wood- 
carrying and escort services.®* 

In 1377-8 the manors of Hatfield Regis and 
Broomshawbury contained 38 free tenants hold- 
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ing II virgates, 82 major customary tenants with 
11% virgates, and 65 cottars, and acremen with 93 
virgates. The labour services totalled 4,818+4 in 
winter and summer, with 1,763 in autumn. Many 
were being commuted: 1,701 by the major cus- 
tomary tenants and 839 by the cottars. The 
tenants also rendered cash in respect of various 
customs, including: hevedshot, a local poll tax on 
all persons over 16 years old; wardeshot, a pay- 
ment in place of keeping watch, especially at the 
ceremony of the wardstaff of the hundred; wode- 
selver, a composition for carrying wood; and 
gavelerthe, a composition for ploughing service. 
The tenants’ payments for customs and services 
totalled £19 16s. 5d. out of the total income of 
£112.8® The tenants of Barrington Hall manor 
also did boon work. Peter Lambard, a free tenant 
to whom John Barrington granted a messuage at 
Wood Row in 1351, had to reap 14 rood of wheat 
and oats, to furnish a man with a fork for 
haymaking and another for one day’s weeding, 
and with his partners to mow +a. of meadow and 
provide a man for harvest.*’ 

Many tenants of Hatfield Regis manor still 
owed labour services in the mid 15th century, but 
they were often slow to perform them, as is 
shown in a long list of arrears recorded in 
1448-50.88 The obligation to perform labour 
services, or to compound for them, continued 
down to the 17th century.®? By ancient custom 
some tenants of Hatfield Regis manor made 
annual payments of hens, eggs, and ‘foddercorn’ 
or ‘rent oats’.®® In the 1640s rent oats, in kind or 
in cash, were paid by some 30 tenants of the 
manor.*! Hens, eggs, and rent oats were still 
being paid in 1731, hens and eggs in 1815.” 
Those doing boon work might receive sub- 
sistence. Early in the 16th century it was stated 
that the tenant of Waters farm, Broad Street, had 
to find a man to reap wheat or oats for 2 days. In 
return he was to have frumenty for breakfast, 
a goose for dinner at noon, and each day a ‘loaf 
of bread of 6’ made from a bushel of wheat and 
6 eggs.®? 

In 1377-8, as stated above, the 185 tenants of 
the manors of Hatfield Regis and Broomshawbury 
occupied some 324 virgates. It is possible that the 
virgate was here unusually large, as it was in 
Havering, which also was ancient royal de- 
mesne.** In 1450 one Hatfield tenement was 
described as 14 virgate, comprising 134 a.°? That 
indicates a virgate about three times the normal 
size, but even if it was typical in Hatfield and 
Broomshawbury the average peasant holding in 
1377-8 was no more than 16 a. As inclosure 
proceeded farms tended to grow larger. The 
process was stimulated by the growth of the 
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Barrington Hall and Great Hallingbury estates, 
which by the early 19th century accounted for 
some 6,500 a. in Hatfield, 73 per cent of the 
parish, let mainly to tenant farmers. The Great 
Hallingbury estate included Hatfield forest, 
which even after its inclosure in 1857 remained 
woodland. The Barrington Hall estate, which 
contained much more agricultural land, was well 
farmed in the 17th and 18th centuries. Detailed 
accounts were kept, books on agriculture were 
purchased, an expert surveyor was employed, 
and precise husbandry clauses were inserted in 
farm leases.°® In 1766 the estate included 30 
farms in Hatfield. Twelve of them including nine 
under 50 a., had recently been purchased, and of 
those three had been merged with other holdings. 
Among the larger farms was T'‘om’s by the Wood, 
in the west, comprising 184 a.®? In the mid 15th 
century it had been a cottar tenement of 28 a.%8 

In 1841 there were 45 farms in the parish. Six 
contained more than 300 a., six between 200 and 
300 a., twelve between 100 and 200 a., fifteen 
between 50 and 100 a., and six between 5 and 
50 a. Ten of the farms had been formed by 
amalgamations of holdings recent enough to have 
preserved the distinct names. The largest, of 
449 a., comprised three holdings formerly 
separate: Braintrees, Hatfield Park, and Bush 
End.*? In 1906 there were six farms of more than 
300 a., 33 between 50 and 300 a., and nine 
between 5 and 50a. The returns for 1926 give two 
farms of over 300 a., 18 between 150 and 300 a., 
two between 100 and 150 a., 13 between 50 and 
100 a., and seven between 5 and 50 a. Those for 
1977 show twelve farms of over 100 ha. (247.1 a.), 
six between 20 (49.42 a.) and too ha., and eight 
between 2 (4.94 a.) and 20 ha.! 

Outside the forest arable land seems to have 
predominated. That was certainly so in 1066, 
when the large number of 50 ploughteams were 
in use.” In 1269 the tenement of Richard son of 
Peter comprised 50 a. arable, 7 a. meadow, 14 a. 
wood, 34 a. garden, and 44 a. pasture.* The 
demesne of Hatfield Regis manor in 1328 con- 
tained 238 a. arable, 12 a. meadow, 5 a. pasture, 
and a park of 180 a. At the same time the demesne 
of Broomshawbury had 374 a. arable, 11 a. 
meadow, I1 a. pasture, and a grove of 24a.4A 
farm acquired by John Barrington in 1350 con- 
tained 78 a. arable, 6 a. meadow, and 5 a. wood- 
land.® Barrington Hall manor in 1559 included 
200 a. arable, 30 a. meadow, 100 a. pasture, and 
40 a. woodland.® Bollingtons manor was stated in 
1628 to contain 100 a. arable, 10 a. meadow, 20 a. 
pasture, 6 a. woodland, and roo a. furze and 
heath. The same figures of arable, meadow, and 
pasture were given in 1632, but furze and heath 
were put at only 40 a.’ In 1838 the parish con- 
tained an estimated 6,276 a. arable, 1,132 a. 
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meadow and pasture, and 24 a. woodland, apart 
from Hatfield forest. The amount of grass 
increased to 2,445 a. in 1866 and 3,888 a. in 1906, 
but fell to 3,153 a. in 1926 and 410 ha. (1,013 a.) 
rhal hoya igh’ 

In 1377-8 wheat was the main crop on Hatfield 
Regis and Broomshawbury manors, with 67 qrs. 
2 bu. being sold. The other cash crops were 
33 qrs. barley, 10 qrs. dredge, and 12 qrs. 
multure corn.!® Returns for the parish in 1866 
show 3,391 a. of cereals, and 790 a. of vegetables, 
mainly beans, turnips, and peas. The 1906 
returns list 2,856 a. of cereals, with 483 a. of 
vegetables, mainly mangolds, turnips, and 
swedes. Those for 1926 show 2,752 a. of cereals, 
and 435 a. vegetables, mainly beans, peas, and 
potatoes.'! It was stated in 1928 that crops were 
grown in the following rotation: wheat, barley, 
then either beans, clover, roots, mustard, 
potatoes, or cabbage. Hardly any field then lay 
fallow. The wheat was usually one of the bearded 
or ‘Rivett’ varieties, suitable for breakfast foods. 
Barley, for malting, was sold direct to brewers 
from St. Albans and elsewhere.” Returns in 1977 
include 2,356 ha. (5,822 a.) of cereals, and 572 ha. 
(1,413 a.) of vegetables and fruit, mainly sugar 
beet and potatoes.!® In all the above returns _ 
wheat and barley were the main cereals. Barley 
was much used in the local malting industry. 
Among small crops were hops and oziers, re- 
corded in the 18th and roth centuries, and 
saffron, still grown on two farms in 1766.'° 

In 1086 pigs and sheep were the main farm 
animals, and were almost equally numerous. 
Hatfield Regis and Broomshawbury in 1377-8 
seem to have contained no pigs at all, but sheep 
were still important. Stock held during the year 
included 171 ewes, 552 yearling lambs, and 311 
new lambs. Twenty of the ewes had been brought 
from outside the manors, 13 had died, and 51 had 
been sold. Of the yearling lambs 24 had died and 
26 had been sold, while 319 had been delivered to 
Housham Hall in Matching, 40 to Boyton Hall in 
Roxwell, and 100 to Great Baddow. The new 
lambs included 142 imported from Boyton Hall 
and 40 from Great Baddow. Fourteen had died, 
50 had been sold, and 12 paid in tithes. Boyton 
Hall and Great Baddow manors, like Hatfield 
Regis and Broomshawbury, belonged to the 
countess of Hereford and Essex, Housham Hall 
to the earl of Arundel. It seems, therefore, that 
young lambs from the countess’s three manors 
were being fattened at Hatfield, after which most 
of them were exported to Housham Hall. The 
last stage of the operation was apparently not a 
cash sale. ‘The countess was also trading in wool. 
Of the 327 fleeces accounted for, 197 were 
imported from the neighbouring parish of Sheer- 
ing; 140 were delivered to John the packer at 
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‘Blauchapelton’, possibly in Great Waltham, 
another parish where the countess held a manor.!® 
The sheep also provided milk, then used in Essex 
for cheese, but it was not worth much: only 
16s. 6d. from 100 ewes, of which 26 were debili- 
tated. The main dairy income was £7 from the 
milk and calves of 21 cows. 

Returns from the parish in 1866 show 2,084 
sheep, 703 pigs, 146 milk cows, and 319 other 
cattle. The 1906 returns list 686 sheep, 434 pigs, 
303 cows in milk or in calf, 291 horses, and 303 
other cattle. Those for 1926 show 332 sheep, 758 
pigs, 296 milk cows, 256 horses, and 271 other 
cattle, with 20,009 poultry, mainly fowls. The 
1977 returns include 244 sheep, 1,360 pigs, 912 
cattle, and 5,411 poultry.?’ 


Miiis. There was a windmill on Hatfield 
Regis manor from the 13th century to the rgth.'® 
In 1841 it was an open-based post-mill with a 
seven-room dwelling adjoining, situated west of 
the village.!® When put up for sale in 1881 it was 
in good condition, but later in the year it was 
blown down, and the remains were sold in 
February 1882.”° Hatfield Priory had a mill early 
in the 13th century, and there was a windmill on 
Matching Barns manor c. 1252.7! Down Hall mill 
was given to the priory by Robert Taper c. 
1322.7” About 1772 it was a post-mill, standing 
east of Down Hall.?? It had gone by 1841.74 
Merchaws windmill, on the south side of Hatfield 
Heath, existed in 1841.?° Under various owners it 
survived until c. 1906.7® Mill field, on Hatfield 
Park Farm, and Mill mead, on Waters farm, were 
both recorded in 1841.’ A corn mill, recorded 
c. 1949 on the site of the former Hatfield Heath 
brewery, was probably identical with the steam 
mill operated successively by the Oliver and 
Edwards families from c. 1898 to 1939 or later.”® 


MarRKET, FAIR, AND INDUSTRIES. A market had 
been established by c. 1200.7° It was held on 
Sunday until 1218, when it was moved to Satur- 
day.*° In 1223 the king closed the market at 
Sawbridgeworth (Herts.) because it was injuring 
Hatfield market.*! By 1328 the market was well 
established, with at least 37 stalls, 14 shops, and 
14 houses.*” The market place was in the centre 
of the village, near the priory, and the monks 
acquired some shops there.*? West of the market 
place was Chipping (market) field.*4 Tradesmen 


16 Cf. P.N. Essex, 272-3: Black Chapel; Blatche’s Wood; 
Appletrees. 

™ P.R.O. MAF 68/24; 68/2178; 68/3294; Min. of Agric. 
Chelmsford, Agric. Returns, 1977. 

San Os D/D Ba in/4s PsR.O:, C 133/133 Cal: Ing. p.m. 
vii, p. 266; E.R.O., D/DQ 18; D/DP M570, 585, 589, 595; 
D/DHt 358/1, 2; D/DBa Aart. 

PRO), D/ Dit b7; E.RJO., D/CT 166. 

20 The Miller, vii (Nov. 1881), 763; Essex Weekly News 
3 Feb. 1882. These references were kindly supplied by Mr. 
K. G. Farries. 

*1 Hist. MSS. Com. 6, 7th Rep., Lowndes (Barrington 
MSS.), p. 579; E.R.O., D/DU 646/3. 

22 Above, Manors (Down Hall). 

23 Map of Essex (1777). 

#4 E.R.O., D/CT 166. For deeds relating to the mill: 
E.R.O., D/DU 81. 

eo E.R.O,, D/CT 166. 

26 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878 and later edns.); O.S. Map 6”, 
Essex, XXXI (1880 edn.); O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, 
XXXI.16 (1897 edn.). 
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recorded in the town at that period included 
several smiths, tailors, and cooks, a carpenter, a 
hatter, a glover, and a draper. A wine shop stood 
in the market place, and Butchers Lane was close 
by. There was a tannery on the highway leading 
to Lang Bridge, and a bakery, belonging to the 
priory, in Broad Street.®° No fewer than nine 
brewers were dwelling near the market place in 
the period 1314~-16.°® A weaver was mentioned 
in Henry III’s reign and fullers from c. 1280 to 
paoows 

By 1328 the lord of Hatfield Regis manor had 
acquired the right to an annual fair,*® which in 
1336 was being held on the Nativity of St. Mary 
(8 September).** By 1460 the date had been 
changed to St. James’s day (25 July), and it 
so remained until 1753, when it was altered to 
5 August on the adoption of the new calendar."” 
The change to St. James’s day may have followed 
migration to Thremhall Green, which lay near 
the priory of St. James, ‘Thremhall, beside Stane 
Street and just inside Hatfield forest. The fair 
was certainly established at Thremhall Green by 
the later 16th century. In 1592, when the forest 
was sold separately from the manor, the new 
owner of the forest, Lord Morley, was im- 
mediately involved in a violent dispute with Lord 
Rich, lord of the manor, and his lessee, over 
control of the fair. In 1593 Rich obtained a Star 
Chamber decree empowering them to remove 
the fair to Hatfield town. The fair continued to be 
held in the town until the lease of the manor 
expired in 1607. In the following year Lord Rich 
complained to Star Chamber that Lord Mont- 
eagle, son of Lord Morley, was holding the fair at 
Thremhall Green, and was publicizing it widely. 
Monteagle seems to have kept it there for 
several years, but the struggle was renewed after 
Sir Francis Barrington, Bt., bought the manor in 
1672.> 

In 1644, when Lord Morley and Monteagle 
was sequestrated as a royalist, he was allowed to 
retain a third of the rent of the fair, which was still 
being held in the forest. At the same time, 
however, Parliament ordered that the fair should 
be moved back to the town, where it could be held 
more safely in war time.*? The order seems finally 
to have settled the dispute in the favour of the 
Barringtons, and thenceforward they controlled 
the fair. By the mid 17th century the fair was 
concerned mainly with horse sales. It was well 
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attended: between 1644 and 1659 men came from 
110 Essex parishes, 11 in Hertfordshire, and ro 
in London and Middlesex. The profits, however, 
were small, and trade declined as a result of the 
Civil War.*? It was probably in an attempt to halt 
the decline that the fair was removed in 1660 to 
Hatfield Heath.*4 

The occupations followed at Hatfield in and 
after the 16th century were similar to those in the 
14th century. Among the more specialized in- 
dustries which continued as late as the 17th 
century were tanning and cloth weaving.” Silk 
weaving was carried on in the early 17th century 
by John Gobert, the son of a French immigrant, 
who had bought Lancaster’s farm.*® A collar 
maker was living in the parish in 1648, and two in 
1782.47 Malting was probably being carried on by 
1485.48 There is evidence of maltsters, brewers, 
and coopers in the 17th and 18th centuries,** and 
aleconners were appointed by the manor court 
until 1793.°° A brickmaker, John Skingle of 
Stansted Mountfitchet, contracted in 1613 to 
make bricks at Barrington Hall for Sir Francis 
Barrington, Bt.®! There was a ‘brick kiln yard’ 
west of the village in 1766.°” Such field names as 
‘brick clamps’, ‘brick kiln hoppet’, and ‘kiln 
house field’, recorded in 1841, indicate at least 
seven sites where brickmaking had once been 
carried on.°** 

The market and the fair continued throughout 
the 18th century. The market, which c. 1594 was 
described as ‘little’,°*4 had greatly declined by c. 
1768.°° It had ceased before 1832, and possibly 
before 1816, when the market house became a 
school.*® The house, which stood on the west side 
of the market place, was demolished c. 1862.°’ 
The fair, which by c. 1768 was concerned mainly 
with the sale of lambs, was still being held in 
1858, probably in the village, and was listed in 
directories until 1866, but was omitted in 1870.°° 

In the later 19th century there was a large 
brewery at Hatfield Heath. Peter Sullins, who in 
1841 was a farmer and tenant of the Cock inn in 
Hatfield village, was in 1848 trading at the Cock 
as a maltster.°® By 1863 he had been succeeded by 
Henry Sullins, who was listed as a brewer in 
1866, and traded at Hatfield Heath until c. 1882. 
‘The brewery was at the west end of the Heath, on 
the site where Heath Farm stood in 1841.®° By 
1883 the ownership had passed to the Barnard 


48 E.R.O., D/DHt Mso. 

44 E.R.O., D/DBa M4. 

4° Chelmsford Wills, i.-ii, passim; B.L. Add. Chs. 28616, 
ede 28625. 

6 BA. T. N.S. iv. 243. 
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family, and in the same year the brewery was 
put up for sale; but Peter Sullins was listed as 
tenant in 1886 and 18g90.°! The brewery con- 
tinued under Charles Sutton (1894) and Gerard 
Bonham-Carter (1898), but had closed by 1902.*” 
The building, later used as a corn mill, survived 
in 1980.* The house opposite, called Little 
Brewers, is dated 1863 with the monogram PS, 
probably Peter Sullins. 

During the past century there has been some 
industrial development at Hatfield Heath. Three 
machinists, a stonemason, and a harness maker 
were listed there in 1890 and later. One machin- 
ist, E. W. Vale, was still operating in 1937.4 
Firms trading there in 1980 included Sarbir De- 
velopments, civil engineers, Church McLaren ° 
Ltd., slaughtermen, the Hatfield Heath Press, 
and Alpha Engineering. Broad Oak Farm 
Sausages, Cage End, Hatfield Broad Oak, was 
founded in 1927 by Dr. John White, owner of 
‘Town Farm, who set up a factory in a barn. 
In 1981 the business belonged to Mr. Roger 
Simons, and was associated with R. H. Simons, 
butchers, of Cage End.®* 


HATFIELD FOREST. As ancient demesne 
Hatfield forest was in the 13th century part of the 
royal forest of Essex.®® In 1298 and 1301 it 
comprised the whole of Hatfield Broad Oak, with 
the adjoining hamlet of la Walle (Wallbury) in 
Great Hallingbury, and Monkswood in Little 
Hallingbury.®’ The immediate care of Hatfield 
forest was in the hands of the Barringtons, 
hereditary woodwards,** who were responsible to 
the warden of the forest of Essex. In 1241, when 
Isabel Bruce was granted the manor of Hatfield 
Regis, she was also appointed warden of Hatfield 
forest,®® but that seems to have been a limited 
and temporary appointment. In 1242 the king 
ordered Richard de Montfitchet, warden of the 
forest of Essex, to prevent Isabel destroying 
or assarting Hatfield forest.*° Hatfield was not 
included in the royal regard of the forest of Essex 
in 1243,’! but Richard de Montfitchet was again 
described as the warden in 1254.”” In 1305 all the 
ancient demesne lands of the Crown within the 
forests were designated chases or warrens, re- 
served for royal use but omitted from the forest 
perambulations.’* Hatfield fell into that class, but 


Chamberlayne, dated 1858); Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866, 1870). 

59 E.R.O., D/CT 166; White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 294. 
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and later edns.); O.S. Map 6’, Essex XXXI (1880 edn.); 
H.R.O;}, D/i€T, 166: 

§1 E.R.O., D/DU 205/3; E.R.O., Sale Cat. B2286; Kelly’s 
Dir. Essex (1886, 1890). 
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63 Above, plate 43. 

64 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1890 and later edns.). 
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its status seems to have remained uncertain for 
much of the 14th century, and perhaps later. In 
1641 it was wholly outside the forest of Essex, 
and unlike Havering it did not even have the 
status of a purlieu.”* 

The soil of Hatfield forest, including that of the 
royal park, together with the rights of timber, 
pannage, and herbage, descended from 1241 
along with Hatfield Regis manor.’® Since there 
was no longer a royal house at Hatfield successive 
kings, after Henry III, may not have hunted 
there often themselves, but they continued to 
exploit the forest by letting the hunting to their 
kinsmen, servants, and others.’® They also re- 
served the right to prevent or repair damage to 
the forest, as in 1336, when Edward III resumed 
control after excessive tree-felling by John de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex.’ The rights 
of chase continued in the Crown until 1446, when 
Henry VI granted them to Humphrey Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, lord of Hatfield Regis 
manor.’® 

From 1446 to 1592 the rights of chase and the 
soil of the forest passed with the manor.’® They 
were thus again in the king’s hands from 1483 
to 1485, and from 1521 to 1547. The owners’ 
control was restricted by the privileges as wood- 
wards of the Barringtons, who were becoming a 
powerful local family. In 1576, after a dispute 
between Robert Rich, Lord Rich, lord of the 
manor, and Sir Thomas Barrington, it was 
decided by arbitration that Barrington should 
surrender the office of woodward in return for the 
right to all the timber in Bush End and Takeley 
quarters of the forest, an area comprising 354 4a.; 
Barrington was permitted to cut 16 a. of timber 
each year. Each coppice of 16 a., after cutting, 
was to be replanted and inclosed for nine years to 
protect young trees.°° Since the forest had by 
then been reduced to about 1,000 a., the award 
meant that eventually over an eighth of the whole 
would be inclosed at any one time. Barrington 
was also awarded common of pasture for speci- 
fied numbers of sheep, cattle, and horses. 

The agreement of 1576, which was given 
statutory force in 1585,°! proved unsatisfactory. 
Barrington’s inclosures were difficult to control, 
and were resented by the commoners of the 
forest, who came from Takeley as well as Hat- 
field, and whose ancient rights were virtually 
ignored in the agreement. The position became 
worse when Lord Rich sold the soil of the forest 
and the rights of chase in 1592 to Edward Parker, 
Lord Morley, and in 1612 sold the manor to Sir 
Francis Barrington, Bt., son and heir of Sir 
Thomas. Morley’s estate in Great and Little 
Hallingbury bordered the forest on the west, 
while Barrington’s estate adjoined it to the east. 


“4 Fisher, Forest, 34-5; V.C.H. Essex, vii. 20. 

7% E.R.O., D/DB L1/10/24; Cal. Chart. R. 1427-1516, 72. 
For the park see above, Manors. 

76 Cal. Pat. 1340-3, 12; 1358-61, 430; 1381-5, 290; 
1385-9, 412; 1405-8, 462. 

7 Cal. Close, 1333-7, 690. 

78 Cal. Chart. R. 1427-1516, 72. 

79 Remainder of section based on E.R.O., D/DB T1s, 
T16; Li; D. Shorrocks, ‘Hatfield Forest 1547-1857’, E.R. 
Ixiv. 54; Nat. Trust, Hatfield Forest (1952 and 1974 edns.); 
inf. from Nat. Trust. 

80 The g-year rule was laid down by statute: Act for 
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By 1610 opposition from the commoners to Bar- 
rington’s inclosures had become widespread.*” 
Another contentious matter, first arising in 1592, 
was Hatfield fair, which belonged to the lord of 
the manor, but was traditionally held in the 
forest.** Violent disputes over both issues broke 
out in 1612, when Lord Morley’s son, William 
Parker, Lord Monteagle, sided with the com- 
moners against Sir Francis Barrington, Bt. Bar- 
rington obtained a Chancery decree upholding 
his rights under the award of 1576, but resistance 
to inclosures flared up again in the 1630s. By that 
time it was alleged that no less than 646 a. of the 
forest had been inclosed.** The Barringtons 
cannot have been wholly responsible, for there is 
evidence of inclosures by the Morleys earlier in 
the 17th century.®® In 1638 legal proceedings 
were taken against men burning coppice hedges 
belonging to Sir Thomas Barrington, Bt. In the 
following years Henry Parker, Lord Morley and 
Monteagle, in association with Barrington, ob- 
tained an Exchequer commission to disafforest 
and inclose the whole forest, but that was sup- 
pressed by Star Chamber after opposition from 
the commoners. 

During the Civil War Lord Morley and 
Monteagle was sequestrated as a royalist. On his 
death in 1655 the forest was restored to his son, 
Thomas Parker, Lord Morley and Monteagle, 
who in 1666 sold it with Great Hallingbury to 
Sir Edward Turnor, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. During the war the forest suffered 
damage, but it was in a good condition in the later 
17th century, when there were 600 fallow deer, a 
large rabbit warren, and abundant timber.*® 
There were still disputes over common rights. In 
1675, after Sir Edward Turnor had complained 
that too many beasts were being put into the 
forest, the commoners themselves tried to en- 
force proper restrictions, but without permanent 
success. Among those whose rights were often 
abused were the commoners or ‘sharers’ of 
Takeley, a strange group which can be traced 
from the 12th century.*’ In the 18th century the 
‘sharers’ found it profitable to let their rights 
to others, including some outsiders who were 
ignorant of the customs of the forest. Meanwhile 
there developed a series of legal battles, over 
common rights and other matters, between John 
Shales Barrington, lord of Hatfield Regis manor 
1734-88, and Jacob Houblon, owner of the Great 
Hallingbury estate and of the forest 1729-70, 
who was attempting to turn the forest into an 
extension of his park of Hallingbury Place. 

In 1757 the forest comprised 1,120 a., includ- 
ing 700 a. of coppice and 420 a. of waste.** It was 
stated c. 1768 that Barrington had 9g coppices, 
besides open land, and that his tenants of ancient 


Inclosing of Woods in Forests, Chases, and Purlieus, 22 Edw. 
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demesne had common for all cattle; Houblon had 
the same number of coppices, containing about 
270 a. in all, with common for deer and owner- 
ship of the soil.*® The long struggle between the 
owners of the manor and those of the forest was 
halted in 1783 by Jacob Houblon’s death, and 
finally ended in 1834, when John Archer 
Houblon of Great Hallingbury bought for 
£1,750, from the heirs of Sir FitzWilliam Bar- 
rington, Bt., their rights of timber and herbage 
in Bush End and Takeley quarters, and their 
manorial rights and rights of common and 
pasture over the whole forest.®® By that time 
opposition to inclosure was dwindling. Constant 
overstocking had wasted the herbage of the 
forest, and most of the commoners were failing to 
exercise their grazing rights. About 1834 J. A. 
Houblon bought five of the properties in Takeley 
claiming ‘sharers’ rights. In 1854 he obtained 
statutory powers to inclose the whole forest, 
comprising 1,070 a., and that was done in 1857.*! 
Thus at last the forest did become an extension to 
Hallingbury Place. It passed with the Halling- 
bury estate until that was broken up in 1923. 
Many of the larger trees were then felled and 
sold, but the forest was saved by Edward North 
Buxton, who had previously played a leading part 
in the preservation of Epping and Hainault 
forests.®? In 1924, a few weeks before his death, 
he bought 215 a. of Hatfield forest which, with 
130 a. given by members of his family, and a 
further portion given by Major H. L. Archer- 
Houblon, were handed over to the National 
Trust.22 Major Archer-Houblon in 1936 also 
gave the National Trust Woodside Green, which 
lies near the forest to the south-west. Wall Wood, 
east of Woodside Green, was added to the forest 
in 1946 by the Essex and Puckeridge hunts, to 
which it had been given by Gerald Stacey, in 
memory of his uncle Frank Stacey. The present 
forest is about 3 km. long, north to south, and 
comprises 1,049 a. A programme of tree planting 
was started in 1961. The forest still harbours 
fallow deer, which have been recorded there 
since 1594.°* There were formerly also red deer, 
but the last of them were killed off during the 
First World War. 

Near the northern end of the forest stood the 
Doodle Oak, one of the most notable Essex trees, 
which was said in 1813 to have measured 60 ft. 
round the base. The name Doodle can be traced 
from the 17th century. The form ‘Dieul’ (pos- 
sibly for Devil) occurs c. 1850. The tree last 
showed leaves in 1858 or 1859. An expert who 
examined the stump c. 1948 estimated that the 
diameter had been about 14 ft., and that the tree 
was about 850 years old when it died.** 

The lake in the centre of the forest, originally 
larger, was made in 1746 by Jacob Houblon, who 
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built beside it a small cottage or summer house. 
The Shell (or Grotto) House was added to the 
cottage c. 1757.°° In the 1940s the cottage was 
rebuilt, leaving the Shell House intact. Forest 
Lodge, which stands south-west of Shell House, 
is a timber-framed and plastered building dating 
from the later 16th century.°’ Warren House, 
west of Shell House, is a roth-century brick 
cottage on or near the site of an earlier one, 
perhaps that mentioned in the later 17th century 
as the warrener’s dwelling.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In the later 12th 
century the manor court (halimotum) of Hatfield 
Regis was meeting in the parish church.®® Court 
records survive for the manors of Hatfield Regis, 
Barrington Hall, Lea Hall, and Matching Barns 
with Brent Hall. For Hatfield Regis or Broad Oak 
there are court rolls for 1314-16, 1345-1420 
(with gaps), 1441-60, and 1604-24, and court 
books for 1793-1880.! The court leet of the 
manor had jurisdiction over the whole parish 
except, apparently, the manor of Matching Barns 
with Brent Hall, and until the Dissolution that of 
Hatfield Priory. About 1610 Cammass Hall 
in White Roding was also said to be within its 
precincts.” The leet continued to function until 
1845. Although the manor passed out of the 
king’s hands in 1241 its tenants retained the 
ancient liberty, commonly found in royal manors, 
of invoking the little writ of right close, which 
initiated procedure in the manor court, often 
followed by a final concord, for settling pro- 
prietory disputes or for agreed conveyances.* 
Final concords, and later also common re- 
coveries, were entered in the court rolls or books 
down to 1832. In the 15th century the manor 
contained at least eight tithings: Market, Broad 
Street, Brunesho End (later Bruntsend), Bush 
End, Coldwell (later Collier) Street, the Heath, 
Manwood End, and Wood Row. By the early 
17th century a simpler system of division had 
been adopted, into four quarters: ‘Town, 
Bruntsend, Heath, and Wood Row. 

The court leet had two juries. One, called the 
‘Leeters’, and containing 12 or more, was chosen 
from all owing suit. The other, called the 
‘Twenty-four, was chosen from the tenants hold- 
ing directly of the lord of Hatfield Regis manor.’ 
The leet customarily appointed two constables in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. The number had 
increased to four by 1606 and was the same in 
1672, but in 1777 was reduced to two.® The 
manorial aleconners, also appointed by the leet, 
seem to have numbered 6 in 1314-16, and at least 
4in the mid 15th century, but by the 17th century 
no more than two. They were last appointed in 
1793. Fishtasters and leathersealers were also 
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being appointed in the later 15th century.® Occa- 
sional officers included four overseers, appointed 
in 1316 to enforce the ordinances of the court. 
The duty of guarding prisoners and escorting 
them to Colchester gaol was performed by 
tenants of ‘prisonland’.’ The leet continued to 
play an important part in local government until 
the 17th century, especially in relation to the 
repair of roads and bridges. Occasionally it 
intervened even in the administration of poor 
relief, as in 1626, when it drew up a bylaw 
regulating the letting of cottages to persons likely 
to become a charge on the parish, and in 1664, 
when a man and a woman were fined for harbour- 
ing beggars and vagrants.* Manor courts are said 
to have been held at some time in the house, later 
the Plume of Feathers inn, at the east end of 
Feathers Hill.? By ancient custom the court leet 
provided the constables with stocks, ducking 
stool, and pillory, and the aleconners with 
weights, measures, seals, and a book setting out 
the statutes relating to the assizes of bread and 
ale.1° The village cage, from which Cage End, 
south of the village, was named, was still being 
maintained by the parish vestry in 1838." It sur- 
vived until 1873, when the manor court ordered 
its removal.!? 

There are court rolls for Barrington Hall for 
the periods 1393-1488 and 1560-1654, and for 
Lea Hall for 1706-1813, in both cases recording 
courts baron only.!? For Matching Barns with 
Brent Hall there are court rolls for 1573-80 and 
1623-32, which include, in addition to courts 
baron, one leet, in 1628.14 No court rolls survive 
for the other manors, but it is certain that 
separate courts were held for at least one of them. 
It was stated in 1274-5 that the prior of Hatfield 
Broad Oak had appropriated the view of frank- 
pledge and the assize of bread and of ale.'® That 
must have related to Hatfield Priory manor, since 
the priory had not yet acquired Down Hall. 

The parish records include vestry minutes 
1693-1712, 1715-45, and 1782-91; vestry agree- 
ments and memoranda 1806-61; overseers’ bills, 
accounts, and rates 1732-1840; and surveyors’ 
rates and accounts, 1790-1837.1° In April 1693 a 
select vestry of eight members was set up, to meet 
monthly. It was reappointed in 1694 but there is 
no later reference to it. Open vestry meetings 
were in any case rarely attended by more than a 
dozen at that period, and even in the 18th century 
they were not much larger. Monthly meetings 
seem to have continued until 1697, but then to 
have become less frequent: George Stirling, vicar 
from c. 1684 to 1728, attended occasionally until 
1707, but rarely thereafter. John Hooke, vicar 
1728-53, attended all Easter vestries recorded 
during his time. Henry Wray, vicar 1753-1814, 
who was non-resident, never attended, though an 
assistant curate, James Butterfield, was some- 
times present at the Easter vestry between 1785 
and 1791. Sir Charles Barrington, Bt., attended 
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several times between 1704 and 1711, but no 
other gentry were prominent in vestry. 

In the period 1693-6 there were four church- 
wardens, one for each quarter of the parish. From 
1697 to 1700 there were two, one for the Town 
and one for the rest of the parish. From 1700 to 
1745 there was only one warden, except in 1706, 
when two were appointed. William Mead served 
from 1708 to 1729. In 1729 and 1730 the warden 
was ‘nominated by the ministers, and the parish 
agreed’. Between 1783 and 1792 there were two 
wardens, one chosen by the vicar, the other by the 
parish. There were normally four overseers of the 
poor, one for each quarter, but the number was 
occasionally reduced to three by giving one over- 
seer charge of both the ‘Town and Bruntsend. 
Between 1696 and 1706 the number of surveyors 
of highways nominated in vestry varied from four 
to eight. From 1707 to 1733 it was always eight, 
two for each ward. Later in the century four 
surveyors held office. In the appointment of 
constables the vestry seems to have played no 
part, except occasionally between 1694 and 1711. 
Since that was the period when Sir Charles 
Barrington, Bt., was involved in parish govern- 
ment it is possible that he was responsible for the 
temporary change of practice. 

Separate rates were levied by the surveyors. 
The constables appear to have levied separate 
rates until c. 1740, after which their expenses 
were met from the poor rates. Since no church 
rates are recorded it is likely that the church- 
wardens also were reimbursed by the overseers. 

By the 18th century the parish was well 
furnished with charities, including almshouses.*’ 
A workhouse, opened by the vestry in 1711, 
occupied Chalkes, opposite the churchyard, at 
some time before 1745. In 1766 it stood near the 
south end of the village.!® It had some 6-10 
inmates in the 1730s, 12-18 in the 1770s, and 25 
in 1821. In 1835 it contained a sitting room, 
parlour, 3 bedrooms, a workshop with 2 rooms 
above, a piggery, and alarge garden.!® Then, as 
previously, it was a rented building. In 1732 the 
master of the workhouse received, in addition to 
his salary, 1s. 6d. a week for each inmate. In 1815 
the capitation fee was 3s. 6d. a week, subject 
to variation’ according to the price of flour. 
Attempts were made to secure an income from 
work done by inmates of the house. The men 
were put to brewing, while the women spun or 
did casual work outside the house. Between 1783 
and 1786 the income from such labour averaged 
£66 a year, equivalent to 7 per cent of the amount 
raised by the poor rates. Even that modest level 
was not maintained: between 1787 and 1791 the 
labour income averaged only £8. 

In 1708 the vestry was paying doles to 25 
paupers, including 11 children. When the work- 
house was opened the vestry resolved that all 
those seeking regular relief should be sent there, 
but the order proved ineffective. Between 1720 
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and 1722 some 18 or 19 were still receiving out- 
relief, in weekly sums ranging from 6d. to 2s. 6d., 
and in 1782-3 regular doles cost more than relief 
in the house. During the earlier 18th century the 
vestry often distributed firewood as well as cash. 
In 1831 the vestry embarked on a scheme, which 
was still in operation in 1835, for employing 
the poor in spade husbandry, on land rented or 
enclosed from the waste for the purpose, and in 
1832 it collected subscriptions to assist those 
wishing to emigrate to America. 

In the early 18th century medical care of the 
poor seems to have been provided on a casual 
basis, but by 1782 the vestry was paying an 
annual retainer to a doctor. The parish pest- 
house, mentioned in 1741 and still in use in 1841, 
lay on the edge of the forest west of Little 
Barrington Hall.?° In 1831, during a national 
cholera epidemic, a ‘board of health’ was set up, 
consisting of the curate, a magistrate, the church- 
wardens, overseers, and the doctor, who were to 
draw up sanitary regulations and inspect houses. 

Between 1694 and 1725 the annual amount 
raised by the poor rate averaged £224, with a 
peak of £344 in 1712, near the end of a long 
period of war.?! Between 1726 and 1745 the 
average rose to £315. The rates were kept down 
by a substantial income from charities: in 1698 
the overseers received £71 from parish rents, as 
against £218 from rates. In 1776 expenditure on 
the poor amounted to £546. For the three years 
1783-5 the annual average’spent on the poor was 
£748, out of an average poor rate of £885. 
Between 1800 and 1821 the poor rates averaged 
£2,133, while expenditure on the poor averaged 
£1,870 between 1800 and 1817.22 From the 
figures it seems that the costs of poor relief 
between 1776 and 1817 were somewhat higher at 
Hatfield Broad Oak than at Harlow, where the 
population was slightly larger. 

In 1836 the parish became part of Dunmow 
poor law union. During the following years the 
vestry continued to concern itself with such civil 
matters as the village pump, drainage, and the 
fire engine, but in 1895 those functions were 
transferred to the new parish council.?? 


CHURCHES. A church existed at Hatfield 
Broad Oak before 1086, when it was stated that a 
hide and 30 a. formerly belonging to it had been 
taken away by Swein of Essex.”4 Between 1102 
and 1107 Henry I gave the tithes from his 
demesne to St. Botolph’s priory, Colchester.?* 
Aubrey de Vere (d. 1141), who founded Hatfield 
Broad Oak priory. c. 1135, gave it inter alia the 
parish church.?® When and how the de Veres had 
acquired the church is not known. The priory 
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appropriated the church, and a vicarage had been 
ordained by c. 1225.2” The rectory and the 
advowson of the vicarage remained with the 
priory until its dissolution in 1536. They were 
granted to Barking Abbey in 1537, reverted to the 
Crown when that house was dissolved in 1539, 
and were granted in 1546 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge.”* The college conveyed the advow- 
son to the bishop of Chelmsford in 1926.”° 

In 1194, after disputes over tithes between the 
canons of St. Botolph and the monks of Hatfield 
Broad Oak, it was ruled by the prior of Ber- 
mondsey and the archdeacon of London, as 
arbitrators, that the monks should have all the 
small tithes called the canons’ tithes on payment 
of 6s. a year. The canons were to retain all tithes 
of geese, all tithes of sheaves from the lands of the 
canons of Thremhall, and tithes of grain from 
certain lands, including all lands in the king’s 
demesne that should afterwards be brought 
under cultivation.2° The rectory was valued at 
£26 13s. 4d. in 1254, £201n 1291, and £35 9s. 4d. 
in 1546. The portion of St. Botolph’s priory was 
valued at £20 in 1254, but at only £5 in 1291." 
By an agreement of 1532 it was commuted for an 
annual rent of £3.37 

The vicarage was valued at £4 in 1254 and 
£4 13s. 4d. in‘1291.?3 In 1534 Hatfield priory 
granted the vicar all the small tithes.*4 That 
augmentation, possibly included in the vicarage’s 
valuation of £14 in 1535, seems not to have 
been fully implemented thereafter. In 1536 the 
king settled on the vicar £2 13s. 4d. for his 
pension, 13s. 4d. for 2 qrs. wheat, 1s. for a load of 
straw, 19s. 8d. to pay procurations and synodals, 
and the £3 rent previously paid to St. Botolph’s 
priory.®® The vicar’s gross income in 1566 was 
only £10 19s., including a pension of £3 11s. and 
tithe wool worth £2.°” In 1650 the value of the 
vicarage was less than 40 marks, including a 
pension of £3 11s. 8d. from Trinity College. It 
was then stated that the vicar had usually received 
the tithes of hops and wool and a small quantity 
of tithe wood. About the same time the living was 
temporarily augmented by a Parliamentary grant 
of £50 a year.*® In 1679 a permanent augmenta- 
tion, intended to produce £30 a year, but some- 
times worth less, was made by Dr. William 
Clarke, dean of Winchester, and shortly before 
1700 Trinity College, when granting a new lease 
of the rectory, augmented the vicarage by a further 
£24. It was stated in 1753 that the income of the 
vicarage had recently varied between £60 and 
£70. Payments for half the year 1752 had in- 
cluded £10 from Dean Clarke’s charity, £5 from 
Trinity College, and £5 from the lessee of the 
great tithes.4° Henry Wray, vicar from 1753, 
claimed all the small tithes, and took his case to 
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the Exchequer court. The court ruled that he was 
entitled only to small tithes customarily received, 
and that all others belonged to the rectory, but it 
recommended that Trinity College, when grant- 
ing a new lease of the rectory, should allocate the 
small tithes to the vicarage.*! That had not been 
done by 1814, when the vicarage was valued at 
£156, including payments from the college and 
its lessee and some £15 from tithes of apples, 
wool, hops, and wood.?? In 1841 the vicarial 
tithes were commuted for £101, as against 
£1,775 for those of the impropriate rectory.” 
The total income of the vicarage in 1859 was 
£202, including £100 from tithes and £30 from 
Dean Clarke’s charity.” 

About 1250 the vicar held a messuage as the 
tenant of Adam de Longpont, and later of Robert 
Taper.*®? He was granted a piece of meadow by 
Roger Ryge c. 1280.*® Early in the 14th century 
the Vicarage house probably lay in Broad Street, 
where it certainly was c. 1580.*” In 1610 the 
vicarial glebe comprised 2 a. at Stubbers Bush, in 
the north of the parish, as well as 4 rood ‘where 
the Vicarage house stood’.** It seems that there 
was then no house, as was so in 1650./% Sir 
Charles Barrington, Bt. (d. 1715), gave the vicar, 
George Stirling, a house together with a piece of 
garden formerly belonging to the Vicarage. That 
may have been the building which survives in 
Broad Street as Vicarage Cottages and Tilston 
House. Stirling spent £150 on improving it, but 
no proper conveyance had been made, and the 
gift lapsed on Barrington’s death.°® A permanent 
house was provided in 1818 by Sir John Barring- 


ton, Bt., who gave the property called Chalkes,. 


opposite the churchyard.®! A new house, in 
Tudor style, was built there in 1839.°? In 1841 
the vicarial glebe included, in addition to the 
house and garden, 4 a. in Broad Street and 2 a. 
at Stubbers Bush.*? 

The guild of St. Mary was founded in 1362-3 
by John Exnyng, John Waryn, William Skinner, 
and William Hatfield, to provide a light before 
the image of Our Lady in the parish church. The 
guild soon began to employ a chaplain, and also 
raised money for church repairs, road mending, 
and poor relief. Its endowments probably be- 
came part of the parish’s church and charity 
incomes. The guild house, which was in private 
hands by 1621, still survived in 1820.°4 It was 
stated in 1935 that the house had stood next to the 
Cock inn, but that part of it had recently been 
demolished.*? 

The chantry of Jesus was founded by Walter 
Percival, who by will dated 1460 gave Lan- 
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caster’s farm in trust to employ a priest to sing at 
St. John’s altar in the parish church. The bequest 
took effect in 1475, when statutes regulating the 
employment of the priest were drawn up in 
connexion with the guild of Jesus.°® At its 
dissolution in 1548 the chantry’s net annual value 
was £3 3s. 4d.°’ The chantry had apparently 
appropriated the south chapel of the church, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and may also 
have absorbed the fraternity of St. John, recorded 
in 1421.°8 The south chapel was granted in 1570 
to ‘Thomas Frank and descended with Ryes 
manor until 1897, when Lt.-Col. George Archer- 
Houblon dedicated it for public use.°® 

Incumbents are recorded from the earlier 12th 
century.®° Between 1423 and 1548 there were 
only five successive vicars, each of whom, except 
the last, remained until his death.®! This suggests 
that the living then had benefits outweighing its 
low income. Robert Noke, 1529-48, was the last 
vicar appointed by the priory. He was probably 
related to Thomas Noke, who bought the priory 
at the Dissolution.® In the later 16th century the 
living seems to have been less attractive: there 
were five vicars between 1548 and c. 1590. 
Francis Parker, instituted in 1619, was deprived 
of the living, possibly as a pluralist, before 1646. 
James Harrison, lecturer at Hatfield Broad Oak 
c. 1637-43, was probably chaplain to Sir Thomas 
Barrington, 2nd Bt., at Barrington Hall. John 
Warren, who may have succeeded Harrison as 
lecturer, had become vicar by 1646. He was 
ejected in 1662, and later founded Hatfield Heath 
Congregational church.®? His successor was 
Francis Brokesby, later a prominent nonjuror, 
who remained until c. 1666. Then followed a long 
vacancy, due to the poverty of the living. From c. 
1668 to c. 1678 the parish vestry hired preachers 
at 10s. a Sunday, paid from the charity income. 
George Stirling, vicar from c. 1684 to 1728, was 
also vicar of Matching, and in the time of Sir 
Charles Barrington, Bt. (d. 1715), received free 
board at Barrington Hall. He was not formally 
instituted to Hatfield until 1717, having pre- 
viously been content, like his predecessor, to hold 
the living by sequestration in order to avoid legal 
expenses.® Henry Wray, vicar 1753-1814, 
was non-resident, and employed a succession of 
assistant curates.®® Canon Francis W. Galpin, 
vicar 1891-1915, was a leading authority on 
ancient musical instruments, and president of the 
Essex Archaeological society.®’ 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 
High Street, consists of nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, north chapel, south chapel with 
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library adjoining to the east, west tower, north 
vestry, and south porch.®* The walls are mainly 
of flint rubble, with some 17th- and 18th-century 
brickwork. The building was once part of the 
priory church, but was rebuilt for separate 
parochial use in the later 14th century. 

A church probably existed on the present site 
before the Conquest. No part of it survives above 
ground, but traces of foundations seen in the later 
19th century suggested a building about 80 ft. by 
40 ft. externally. The priory church, built in the 
mid 12th century and incorporating the parish 
church, lay south of the conventual buildings, 
and was cruciform, with central tower, but 
without aisles. At the west end was probably a 
great door, flanked by turrets.®* Early in the 14th 
century Robert Taper of Hatfield, one of the 
priory’s main benefactors, extended the church 
to the east and added a new west window.” In 
1378, after a violent dispute between the priory 
and the parishioners, it was agreed to separate the 
conventual church from the parish church. A 
wall was built across the western arch of the 
crossing. The conventual church, east of the 
crossing, continued to be used by the priory until 
it was demolished after the Dissolution. The old 
nave, west of the crossing, was rebuilt soon after 
1378 as the parish church, with nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, and north chapel. Head 
stops on the arch mouldings of the nave are 
thought to depict iter alia Richard II, John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster (d. 1399), Edmund 
of Langley, duke of York (d. 1402), Thomas of 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester (d. 1397), and his 
wife Eleanor (de Bohun), and Robert Bray- 
brooke, bishop of London (d. 1404). 

The west tower, south porch, south chapel, 
and rood loft stair turret were added in the earlier 
15th century. Alterations in the later 15th cen- 
tury included new windows in the chancel, the 
aisles, and the chapels, and the reconstruction of 
the north chapel to provide, at its eastern end, a 
vestry with priest’s chamber above. The western 
end of the north chapel had by the 15th century 
become the burial place of the Barringtons, lords 
of the manor. At a later date, perhaps in the 17th 
century, the floor of the priest’s chamber was 
removed, the vestry became a store room, and the 
wall dividing it from the chapel was replaced by 
a 15th-century wooden screen, thought to have 
come from the priory. 

In 1708 Sir Charles Barrington, Bt., built a 
room at the east end of the south chapel to hold 
the parochial library formed by the vicar, George 
Stirling.’? About the same time the north vestry 
was built, and the whole church was panelled 
with oak and adorned with carving said to have 
been designed by John Woodward, a pupil of 
Grinling Gibbons. An 18th-century cupola sur- 
mounting the tower and housing a clock bell cast 
in 1783 survived until 1884.7? The church was 
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restored in 1843 to the design of Richard Crom- 
well Carpenter.’? Some of the decorative wood- 
work was removed, but the reredos, altar rails, 
chancel panelling, and other portions dispersed 
about the church were preserved. The east 
window, inserted at about the same time, was 
designed by the master of Trinity, William 
Whewell (1794-1866). In 1881 the Barrington 
chapel was furnished with pews and a new organ 
was placed in the former vestry at the east end of 
the chapel. The church was again restored in 
1886, when nine new windows were inserted.” 

The church has eight bells, of which seven 
were cast in 1782 and the 8th, originally of 1783, 
was recast in 1935.”° The silver plate includes a 
cup, paten, and almsdish, all of 1723, and a flagon 
of 1729.*® The parish chest, which is of oak with 
lifting rings, was probably made c. 1400.’ The 
font, made in 1897, is an enlarged facsimile of the 
15th-century one at Magdalen Laver. Its cover, 
made up of 15th- and 18th-century fragments of 
oak, was added in 1908. The fine brass chandelier 
in the nave, probably of the early 18th century, 
was bought in 1780. 

The 13th-century effigy in the chancel is said 
to be of Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford (d. 1221), 
and to have come from his tomb in the con- 
ventual church. The most notable Barrington 
monuments are those to Thomas (d. 1472, a 
brass), Sir John, Bt. (d. 1691), and John Shales 
Barrington (d. 1788), the latter by John F. Moore. 
There are portrait medallions to Sarah Chamber- 
layne (d. 1742), and Richard Chamberlayne 
(d. 1758), and marble monuments to William 
Selwin (d. 1768), Sir Thomas Selwin, Bt. (d. 
1869), and Lady Ibbetson (d. 1816), the last by 
John Flaxman.”® 

The parochial library comprises some 300 
volumes, mainly relating to theology, philo- 
sophy, and history, in several languages. Most of 
the books range in date from the late 15th to the 
early 18th century. 

The church estate originally comprised 
Almonds, later Bridgefoot farm (86 a.), lying 
2 km. north of the village. It probably belonged 
to the medieval guild of St. Mary, and was 
certainly church property from the 16th century 
onwards. In the 1870s it produced an annual net 
income of about £40, but that fell sharply in the 
following years of agricultural depression. The 
farm was sold after 1918, and in 1936 the church 
estate comprised £3,183 stock, with an income of 
about £120, used to pay for an annual sermon 
and church repairs.”® 

The churches of HOLY TRINITY, Hatfield 
Heath, and ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
Bush End, were built c. 1859, and separate 
parishes were formed for them in 1860. The 
advowson of both vicarages was vested in the 
vicar of Hatfield Broad Oak.*° 

George Cheveley, by will proved 1894, gave 
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£1,000 in trust to apply four-fifths of the income 
to Holy Trinity church, Hatfield Heath. In 1981 
the income of £19 was being added to the vicar’s 
stipend.*! 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. From c. tg10 
missionaries of the Sacred Heart, Braintree, were 
conducting public services at Hatfield Regis 
Grange, the home of Francis J. A. Skeet and later 
of Ralph Morton and his family. The church of 
OUR LADY OF LOURDES, High Street, 
opened in 1952, was in 1980 served from Great 
Dunmow.*®? The building was previously the 
Congregational church. 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. Hat- 
field Heath United Reformed church was 
founded in 1665 by John Warren, who in 1662 
had been ejected from the vicarage of Hatfield 
Broad Oak.*? He was licensed in 1672 as a 
Congregational minister. In 1680 members of his 
congregation, including Lady Barrington, were 
fined for attending a conventicle in the house 
of Anne Parker.** After Warren’s removal to 
Bishop’s Stortford in 1690 his work was con- 
tinued by James Small, a former chaplain to the 
Barringtons, who remained until 1704. The 
meeting house at Hatfield Heath was enlarged 
in his time. The congregation numbered 300 in 
1716, but by 1724 the meeting house was so 
dilapidated that the congregation moved to tem- 
porary quarters in a barn.® In 1725 they leased 
another building, on the site of the present 
church. The freehold of the new meeting house 
was bought in 1730,°° and a manse was built soon 
after. The church declined in the mid 18th cen- 
tury, but was revived by Samuel Gaffee, pastor 
1780-1809, who enlarged the building c. 1788. 
During the ministry of Cornelius Berry, 1811- 
64, a British school, described below, was opened. 
The church, again enlarged in 1829, had a con- 
gregation of about 500 in 1851,°” and was rebuilt 
in 1875. It joined the United Reformed church in 
1972, and in 1980 had g1 members.** Through- 
out its history, except for short vacancies, Hat- 
field Heath has had a resident pastor. 

Takeley Free (formerly Congregational) 
church originated in 1808, when Independents 
erected a building at Brewers End, just inside 
Hatfield Broad Oak parish. The first minister, 
John Hanson, reported a congregation of over 


81 Char. Com. files; inf. from ch. treasurer. 

82 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1910 and later edns. to 1937); Cath. 
Dir. (1980). 

83 Account based on Hatfield Heath Cong. Ch. 1662-1962 
(pamph.); Hatfield Heath United Ref. Ch. (pamph. 1978); 
Davids, Nonconf. in Essex, 404-6; Calamy Revised, ed. A. G 
Matthews, 511 (Jn. Warren); 445 (Jas. Small). 

ie E.R.O., Q/SR 440/94, 98, 102. 

85 E.R.O., Q/SBb 86/19. 

86 E.R.O., D/DU 289/24. 

87 P.R.O., HO 129/8/209. 

88 United Reformed Ch. Year Bk. (1980). 

89 E.R.O., Q/CR 3/2/101; P-R.O., HO 129/8/209; founda- 
tion stone; E.R. xii. 39. 

89 Cong. Year Bk. (1871 and later edns.); E.R.O., Q/CR 
3/2/101; foundation stone. 

1 E.R. xliv. 86; above, Churches. 

® E.R.O., D/DB L1/5/4; E.R.O., D/P 4/8/4. 
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300 in 1829 and of over 200 in 1851. The church 
was rebuilt in 1902, and a recreation hall was 
added in 1904.*® 

Hatfield Broad Oak Congregational church 
claimed to have been founded in 1818. In 1829 
John Hanson of Takeley was preaching at Hat- 
field to a congregation of about 100. A permanent 
church, built in High Street in 1868, was listed as 
a station of Hatfield Heath until the 1920s. It was 
later used by the Roman Catholics.®® 


EDUCATION. Hatfield Broad Oak charity 
school for boys can be traced from the 17th 
century. It seems to have occupied premises 
behind the guild house,®! but there is no other 
evidence to connect the school and the guild. The 
school house was mentioned as parish property 
in 1675 and 1699.” In the period 1770-1833 a 
schoolmaster was paid £8 yearly by the charity 
trustees to teach 12 poor boys.** By 1819 he was 
taking a few more who paid 3d. weekly, and by 
1833 the school had 40 boys.” It appears to have 
closed by 1835, when the charity payment of 
£8 was being received by St. Mary’s National 
school.®® 

St. Mary’s Church of England primary school, 
High Street, opened in 1816 as a National school, 
with 18 children in the former market house.*® In 
1819 it had 84 girls and 55 boys, and another 24 
children were being taught by a poor woman at 
the parishioners’ expense.®’ By 1827 a small 
Sunday school had been started.®* In the 1830s 
there were four other schools, apart from the 
Church and British schools, with almost 100 
children.®®? From 1836 the National school boys 
were taught separately by a master, and by 1839 
daily attendance had increased to 140 boys and 
girls; the Sunday school was for boys only.! The 
National school was maintained by voluntary 
contributions, children’s pence, National Society 
grants, and, until 1863 or later, £8 yearly from 
the charity trustees.” A new school for 100 witha 
teacher’s house was built in 1861 in High Street, 
and it received annual government grants from 
that year.* An infant room was added in 1869.4 
The school was granted Aided status in 1950 and 
was reorganized in 1953 for juniors and infants. 
In 1966 the school was enlarged for 150.° 

Hatfield Heath British school was opened in 
1827, in connexion with the Congregational 
church. By 1833 it had 18 children taught at their 
parents’ expense, and in 1839 it was described as 


%4 Returns Educ. Poor, H.C. 224, p. 257 (1819), ix (1); Educ. 
Enq. Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 278 (1835), xl. 

Xo) Rep. Com. Char. EC. 216s patos (Loss) kn (in): 

96 Nat. Soc. Rep. (1816), 48; E.R.O., D/DB E46; Portrait 
of a Village Sch.: Hatfield Broad Oak (pamph. 1976). 

87 Returns Educ. Poor, H.C. 224, p. 257 (1819), ix (1). 

98 Nat. Soc. Rep. (1827), 57. 

99 Educ. Eng. Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 278 (1835), xli; E.R.O., 
D/P 30/28/18. 

1 Nat. Soc. file; E.R.O., D/P 30/28/18. 

2 Nat. Soc. Reps.; Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Essex, 
10-11; E.R.O., D/P 4/25/4. Payments of £4 and £5 were 
recorded in the early rg00s: Mins. Hatfield Broad Oak Char. 
Trustees. 

3 Foundation stone; Nat. Soc. file; Rep. Educ. Cttee. of 
Council, 1861-2 [3007], p. 511, H.C. (1862), xl. 


4 Nat. Soc. file; Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1870-1 
[ee s00l. P 455 El red (1871), xxii. 
.. C/ME 44, p. 585; inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 
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a Sunday school ‘not much attended’. A day 
school was built in 1857 to provide undenomina- 
tional teaching for children of Hatfield Broad 
Oak and neighbouring parishes. In 1858 it had 
113 children, and from 1862 it received annual 
government grants.’ Attendance had fallen to 68 
by 1871 but it rose to 93 in 1881, and in 1898 an 
infant room was added.* The school was amalga- 
mated with Hatfield Heath Church school in 
1929.° 

St. John’s Church of England school, Bush 
End, opened in 1828. A school building was 
erected in 1836, partly with a government 
grant.!° In 1839 it had 68 children, and by 1846 it 
was a day and Sunday school, supported by sub- 
scriptions and children’s pence." In 1877 a new 
school for 84, in union with the National Society, 
was built on the same site by subscription 
and government grant.!? In 1g1o thirty-eight 
children were being taught in one room.!* The 
school closed in 1945.1! 

Hatfield Heath county primary school 
originated c. 1840 as a Church day school.!® In 
1845 the master was also a shoemaker.!® A school 
building was erected in 1856.1’ The school, 
which received annual government grants from 
1865, was enlarged in 1869 and again in 1880, 
bringing accommodation to 140.15 In 1900 a new 
school and a teacher’s house were built opposite 
the church.!® The school was taken over by the 
county council in 1932, and in 1953 was re- 
organized for juniors and infants. The first part 
of a new school was built in 1974 behind the 
building of 1900, which was still in use in 1979.”° 

There was a private girls’ school in 1866.7! 
Downham school, a select boarding school for 
girls, occupied Down Hall from 1932 to 1967.7” 


EDUCATIONAL CHARITIES.”?> Sarah Chamber- 
layne (d. 1870) by her will gave the following 
annuities to benefit Bush End school and its 
children: £20 to the school; £5 for books; £2 to 
children who helped to pay for their own shoes; 
and £6 5s. for children’s entertainment at Christ- 
mas and on the second day of Hatfield fair. A 
Charity Commission order of 1905 regulated 
those gifts as the Sarah Chamberlayne educa- 
tional foundation, and apportioned £6 to the 
school managers, £14 to the county council, £5 
for bibles and books, £6 5s. for entertainment, 
and {2 for prizes. Under a Chancery scheme of 
1943 £3 15s. 1s paid to the vicar and church- 
wardens of Bush End for bibles and library 


8 Educ. Enq. Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 278 (1835), xli; E.R.O., 
D/P 30/28/18. 

? E.R.O., T/Z 37 (F. H. Barber, ‘Voluntary Educ. in 
Rural Essex, 31-44); Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1861-2 
[;o07 | Spasms bl Car sO2) rextin 

8 Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1871-2 [C.601], p. 258, 
H.C. (1872), xxii; r881-2 [C.3312-I], p. 636, H.C. (1882), 
xxiii; P.R.O., ED 21/5187. 

eh RO> CME se peis2or 

10 Educ. Eng. Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 278 (1835), xli; 29th 
Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 216, p. 194 (1835), xxi(1); Return Parl. 
Grants for Educ. 1834-7, H.C. 395, p. 10 (1837-8), xxxviii. 

0 E.R.O., D/P 30/28/18; Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Essex, 
IO-II. 

12° PRO}, ED 21/5184; B.ROF BIPZo, 

Se PARLOs ED 20/'s1s2e 

14 Inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 

tS RARO, D/P 340/28) 18: 


books. In 1979 nothing was known of the educa- 
tional foundation. 

George Cheveley, by will proved 1894, gave 
£1,000 in trust to apply a fifth of the income 
towards the education of the children at Hatfield 
Heath National school. By a Scheme of 1905 the 
Cheveley educational foundation was formed, 
with capital of £190 9s. In 1981 the income of 
£4:76 was being paid into the investment fund of 
Holy Trinity church, Hatfield Heath.*4 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.” From 1581 
or earlier the income of the ancient charities, 
probably including that of St. Mary’s guild, was 
used to repair the church and highways, and for 
poor relief. Some of the property was believed to 
be the gift of Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford (d. 
1221).76 In 1662 it was all conveyed to trustees 
who also took over the management of the newer 
charities of Gobert and Barrington. In 1684, after 
a charity commission inquiry had found the 
surviving trustee guilty of breach of trust, the 
charities were conveyed to new trustees, who 
were to pay the parish officers, from the income 
of Gobert’s, Barrington’s, and Frank’s gifts, £5 
yearly for highways and the residue for poor 
relief. In the period 1772-1807 the trustees used 
the whole income indiscriminately, in breach of 
the 1684 decree, giving for poor relief and 
schooling only what remained after the church 
and highways were repaired. In 1816 the 
accumulated sum of £146 was paid to the church- 
wardens for clothing and almshouse repair. In 
the period 1826-33 the trustees, after paying £5 
to the surveyor, discharging Frank’s gift, and 
maintaining trust property, gave an average of 
{£21 yearly to the churchwardens to augment 
voluntary subscriptions for bread, clothing, and 
schooling. In 1835 the annual charity income was 
£43 6s. 6d. By 1879 it had risen to £83, but it fell 
by about a third when rents were reduced in the 
1890s. By a Scheme of 1936 the poor’s charities 
were grouped with that of Thomlinson and those 
of Chamberlayne, for lying-in bags, widows, and 
clothing in St. Mary’s parish, as the Non- 
Ecclesiastical charities. The trustees were to use 
the income of the former poor’s charities, then 
about £71, to support nine almspeople after 
paying £5 for highways, £2 16s. in gifts of bread, 
clothing, or money, and 8s. for a sermon. Thom- 
linson’s charity was to provide money gifts to six 
widows. In 1947 all but 2 a. of the charity land 


16 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1845). 

1” Tbid. (1882). 

18 Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1866-7 [3882], p. 570, H.C. 
(1867), xxii; E.R.O., E/P 69; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1882). 

ie PaR OME Dy ist sos 

20 B.R.O., C/ME 31, p. 444° EyRtO 2 INVCME 1. pala: 
inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 

21 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866). 

22 Inf. from Mr. F. Roberts; Sunday Times, 5 July 1981, 
Magazine, p. 25. 

23 Section is based on Char. Com. files. See also below, 
Chars. 

4 Inf. from ch. treasurer. 

25 Section based on 29th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 216, 
pp. 192-6, 246 (1835), xxi (1); Char. Com. files; E.R.O., D/P 
4/25/1-3; E.R.O., T/P 195/16; E.R.O., Q/RSr 3; Q/RSr 7/32; 
‘Trustees Mins. in custody of Wm. Gee & Sons, solicitors. 

26 For the guild see above, Churches. 
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was sold for £970. A Scheme of 1972 for the 
Non-Ecclesiastical charities of the ancient parish 
amended the highway charity and regulated use 
of the income of Thomlinson’s and the former 
poor’s charities, then £144:21. It allocated {2:60 
of that sum to general poor relief, 40p to the 
sermon, and the rest to care of the almshouses 
and almspeople. The use of Chamberlayne’s 
clothing charity was extended to provide general 
relief to the poor of St. Mary’s parish. Sale of the 
remaining land and of all but two of the alms- 
houses in 1968, 1970, and 1975 increased the 
annual income to about £1,068. In 1977 a total 
of £230 from the Non-Ecclesiastical and Potter’s 
charities was given to 23 residents. 

John Frank, by will dated 1597, gave a £16 
annuity to the vicar and churchwardens to buy, 
within 5 years of his death, property to produce 
yearly 8s. for a sermon and £2 16s. for the parish 
poor. John’s son Peter Frank paid £3 4s. yearly to 
the trustees and, by his will dated 1612, gave 
them £70 to buy land to fulfil John’s will. Peter’s 
executors kept the capital and paid the annuity of 
£3 4s. until c. 1627, when they withheld it. The 
trustees then petitioned in Chancery for the 
revival of the charity.2” They were evidently 
successful, for in 1628 they bought 7 a. called 
Gallilands in White Roding. The 1681 charity 
commission found that the annual income had 
grown to £4 1os., and decreed that the surplus, 
after payment for the sermon, was to be given in 
bread to the poor. By 1866 the income had grown 
to £6. It was lost for a few years in the 1880s when 
the trustees did not enforce payment upon a poor 
tenant. In 1936, when the land was let for £6 Ios., 
administration of the sermon charity passed to 
the church council. In 1947 the land was sold for 
£200. 

John Gobert, by will dated 1623, gave £600 to 
buy land to provide, among the bequests, a £4 
rent charge for the parish poor. Lucy Gobert, his 
widow, bought a rent charge and paid £4 yearly 
in her lifetime, but by 1650 payment had lapsed. 
In 1661, after Chancery action by Sir John 
Barrington, Bt., Gobert’s grandson, the rent 
charge was redeemed. With payment received for 
redemption, arrears, and damages the trustees in 
1662 bought Keers manor in Aythorpe Roding, 
on which the £4 rent was charged.”® The 1681 
commission criticized the trustees for investing 
£24 arrears in 1679 instead of paying it to the 
poor, who were then in need. By 1835 it was usual 
to add the £4 to voluntary subscriptions for 
bread in winter. The charge was still being 
received in 1978. 

Joan, Lady Barrington, by will proved 1641, 
gave {100 to the parish poor to be used at the 
discretion of her son, Sir Frances Barrington, Bt. 
About 1675 the income was £6.”* By 1681 only 
£40 of the capital remained. That was trans- 
ferred to trustees appointed by the 1684 decree. 
It was probably included in unascribed stock in 
subsequent schemes. 


BR.O., D/DCm Lx/3. 
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Alice Thomlinson, by will dated 1655, gave 
£1 10s., part of a £5 rent charge on a house called 
Hempstalls on Braintrees farm, to provide waist- 
coats for six widows of the parish. Samuel Lowe 
(d. 1709), rector of High Laver, bought the farm 
and established by his will a £5 rent charge on the 
whole farm.®® By 1835 the tenant of Braintrees 
was paying half-crowns at Christmas to 12 
widows chosen by him. 

Thomas Cheveley, by will dated 1691, gave 
£24 to Sir Charles Barrington, Bt., on his coming 
of age to buy land and give the annual income to 
the six poorest men in the parish.*! In 1705 
Barrington bought land on Change common. 
The income was £2 in 1835, £2 Ios. in 1879, and 
£1 10s. in 1936. The land was sold in 1947. 

Sarah Chamberlayne (d. 1870) by her will gave 
the residue of her estate, £13,128, to benefit 
Hatfield Broad Oak and other parishes.*? Hatfield 
was to receive yearly tos. for lying-in bags, £2 for 
Christmas doles to 40 widows, £5 in coal for 
widows and the poor whose children attended 
Bush End School, and £33 5s. in annual gifts to 
that school and its children.** She also directed 
investment of part of the endowment to provide 
26 pensions of 16s. monthly to occupants of 
almshouses that might be built in the beneficiary 
parishes, including six at Bush End, and an extra 
pension for an almsperson in each parish who 
would care for a handicapped or orphaned child. 
The charities were regulated by nine orders and 
schemes made by Chancery and the Charity 
Commission between 1876 and 1972. The tos. 
gift for lying-in bags became the charity for 
mothers, providing maternity benefit in St. 
Mary’s parish. The widows’ doles were appor- 
tioned by a Scheme in 1894 to provide tos. each 
for Bush End and Hatfield Heath, and £1 for St. 
Mary’s parish. The same Scheme directed pay- 
ment of the almsfolk’s pensions to the old and 
disabled. The £45 for allowances to pensioners 
caring for orphaned or handicapped children 
could be used, under the 1943 Scheme, to help a 
child in any beneficiary parish. By 1943 the 
charities for mothers, widows, coal, Bibles and 
books, and pensions had an endowment of 
£19,698 stock. Pensions increased to £16 yearly 
in 1977, and in 1979 were paid to five people 
living in Bush End.** The clothing charity was 
not mentioned in the will; it originated asa gift of 
£163 stock, apparently made in Sarah Chamber- 
layne’s lifetime, and was first regulated by a 
Scheme of 1876. Under the 1972 Scheme it 
provides general relief to the poor of St. Mary’s 
parish. 

The Highways charity. The 1684 decree set 
aside £5 of the charity income for highway 
repair. The sum was paid regularly to the parish 
surveyor. It was not paid to Dunmow R.D.C. 
after 1933, although the 1936 Scheme required 
payment in return for rate relief. In 1970 the 
trustees decided to use it to maintain the church 
paths. The 1972 Scheme allowed its use for the 


82 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1886). 

33 Only the payments due to St. Mary’s parish are admin- 
istered as part of the Non-Ecclesiastical charities. For the 
education charity see above, Educ. 

84 Inf. from Mrs. F. J. Ritchie. 
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general benefit of the ancient parish. It has since 
provided lighting outside the branch library and 
electrification of the church clock. 

Almshouses. In 1835 there were in the parish 
the following almshouses: (i) the ‘Town Shops, 
(ii) Buck’s tenement, (iii) Musbrook Street 
cottages, (iv) Panfields, (v) a house later called 
Oak House, (vi) Sir John Barrington’s almshouse. 
The Town Shops in the market place belonged to 
the Jesus chantry in 1548.*° They were last used 
to house the poor c. 1905. They were later used as 
a parish room, and from the early 1950s as a 
county library. Buck’s tenement in Broad Street 
and cottages in Musbrook Street were said in 
1681 to have been used for 100 years to maintain 
highways and relieve the poor. Buck’s tenement 
was let in the 17th century, but was later used to 
house the poor. By 1879 it was again let. It was 
sold in 1926. The Musbrook Street cottages were 
being used c. 1720 to house five poor people. 
They were converted in 1950 for three alms- 
people and in 1975 were sold. Panfields, in High 
Street, was listed among charity property c. 1720. 


In 1970 it was modernized to house two instead 
of four almspeople, and in 1978 it was the only 
surviving almshouse in the parish. Oak House, 
near the church gate, was an almshouse c. 1720. 
‘That use ceased in 1905. The building was let to 
the Working Men’s Institute from 1907 until 
1970, when it was sold. The adjoining house was 
known c. 1720 as Sir John Barrington’s alms- 
house. A plaque inscribed CBAM 1708 suggests 
that it was refurbished by Sir Charles Barrington 
and his wife Anna-Maria. In 1835 the almshouse 
accommodated five widows placed there by the 
Barrington family. By 1928 it was being used by 
local societies,?® and by 1937 it was a private 
house, known as Church Cottage.*’ 

Mary Isabel Potter, by will proved 1939, gave 
to St. Mary’s church council £250 to be invested 
and used for Christmas payments to the six oldest 
and poorest widows of the parish. Under 
Schemes of 1940 and 1972 the income from £332 
stock was to be managed by two trustees of the 
Non-Ecclesiastical charities. 


DAS LOIN 


LATTON was an ancient parish bounded east by 
Harlow and west by Netteswell. Like Netteswell 
it was a long, narrow parish, extending south 
from the river Stort.?* In 1949 its northern and 
central parts were merged in Harlow parish as 
part of the designated area of Harlow town, while 
the southern part was transferred to North 
Weald Bassett.*® 

In the 19th century the parish comprised 1,618 
a.,/° but it may originally have been larger. It is 
probable that the manor in Latton held in 1086 
by the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds was trans- 
ferred to Harlow in the rrth or 12th century, and 
that the detached portion of Harlow, transferred 
to Latton by 1897, and the irregular parish 
boundary in the north-east corner of Latton date 
from the transfer."! In the 17th and 18th centuries 
the parish included three fields north of the Stort, 
but they had been lost before 1839, probably 
when the Stort navigation was made in 1769.” 
The terrain rises from the Stort valley, 30 m. 
above sea level, to 110 m. in the south. Todd 
brook flows westward across the centre of the 
parish. The lower slopes are glacial and valley 
gravels, the upper boulder clay. By 1979 most of 
the ancient parish had been built over, but the 
common and manorial woodland remained in the 
south. In the early 17th century the western part 


SE ROU mio. 36 BY. Nat. xxii. 196. 

3? Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1937); inf. from Mr. H. Ingold. 

38 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI, L (1881 edn.); O.S. Map 
1/25,000, TL 40, 41 (1965, 1976 edns.). This article was 
completed in 1979. 

39 Co. of Essex (Alteration of Rural Parishes) Conf. Order, 
no. 2, 1949. 

40 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI (1881 edn.). 

41 Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, Manors (Harlowbury); 
O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, XLI1.6 (1897 edn.). 
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of the common belonged to Mark Hall manor and 
the eastern part to Latton Hall manor. In the 
19th century the whole area was known as Bush 
Fair common or Latton common.** 

The recorded population of Latton in 1086 was 
25.11 Nine men were assessed to the Lady subsidy 
in 1327, and 18 in 1525.*° In 1428 there were 
fewer than to households.*® There were 43 
houses in 1670.*” The considerable increase in 
population since the 15th century was probably 
due to the growth of the pottery industry.*® The 
population rose from 279 in 1801 to 378 in 1831, 
but fell to 196 in 1861 and did not again rise above 
270 until the new town was built.?® 

The Roman settlement described under 
Harlow lay partly in Latton.°® Medieval and 
16th-century settlement was mainly in the 
central hamlet of Purfoots Green, extending 
south along Latton Street, and at the southern 
end of the parish along the edges of the com- 
mons.°! Purfoots (Purfotts, Purford, or Puffers) 
Green may have taken its name from the family 
of Thomas Proudfoot, who had an estate in 
Latton in 1394.°? The two medieval manor 
houses and the church lay 1.2 km. north of the 
green. The small Augustinian priory of Latton 
was 3.2 km. south of the green. 

Apart from the parish church and the remains 


48" E.R.O;, T/M 453/21) ERO: D/IDAr 133;7 Ei heOs 
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LATTON c.1875 


of the priory, few buildings erected before the 
19th century survive.°* Coppins (formerly Pur- 
foots)*? at Purfoots Green is a timber-framed 
house, probably of late medieval origin. On the 
Roydon road near Harlow village is a neat 18th- 
century lodge with porticoed front. Rundells, on 
Epping Road in the south-east corner of the 
parish, was built in the early 19th century, 
probably as a farmhouse, and was enlarged later 
in the century. The name can be traced from the 
15th century.®® At Purfoots Green are several 
brick cottages built in the r9th century for the 
Mark Hall estate. One of them has a clock tower. 
A round house, built c. 1750 in Latton Street and 
said to be of Dutch design, was demolished in 
1955: 

There were three inns in the 18th century, all 
at the south end of the parish. The Bull and 
Horseshoes, Epping Road, recorded from 1755, 
was closed in the 1850s.°” The Sun and Whale- 
bone, farther north in Epping Road, was recorded 
from 1732 and was still trading in 1979. The 
house, dating from the 17th century, survived in 
1922, but was later rebuilt.** In the rgth century 
it was the headquarters of a London foxhunting 
club.®® Bush Fair House, on Mark Hall common, 
was recorded as an inn from 1769 to c. 1873.°° 

The ancient road pattern survived with few 
changes until the mid zoth century.®! In 1616 
Mill Lane ran from the mill on the Stort south 
across the Harlow—Roydon road and continued 
as Latton Street past Mark Hall, the church, and 
Purfoots Green, to the butts north of Latton 
common. A track across the common joined the 
Epping—Harlow road, which crossed the south- 
east corner of the parish. Brook (later Back) Lane 
forked right from Latton Street at Purfoots 
Green and ran south, parallel to the street, to 
Mark Hall common. Reeves (later Meeting 
House) Lane and another, unnamed lane ran 
from Potters in Latton Street east to Potter 
Street, Harlow. Three Want Lane, from Rye 
Hill, Epping, ran past the priory and as Priory 
Lane joined the Epping—Harlow road. Priory 
Lane, recorded in 1616, was used in the roth 
century by drovers avoiding the turnpike gate on 
the Epping-—Harlow road on their way to Bush 
fair.6* An earth mound near Latton priory may be 
associated with an old trackway across Rye Hill to 
Epping. 

In 1778 William Lushington of Mark Hall 
enlarged his park by diverting Latton Street 
farther to the west. That left the parish church 
isolated in the centre of the park.*? The Epping 
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road crossing the south-east corner of the parish 
was taken over in 1769 by the Epping and Ongar 
highway trust.®® In 1828 the trust remade the 
road near the Bull and Horseshoes to reduce the 
gradient.®* Alterations to the road system after 
1947 are treated under Harlow. 

As a small and sparsely populated parish 
Latton was dependent for services on Harlow 
and Potter Street. The Stort navigation, com- 
pleted in 1769, was cut along the course of the 
river on Latton’s northern boundary.®’ The 
Northern and Eastern railway line from London, 
which reached Harlow in 1841, and was extended 
to Cambridge in 1845, ran through Latton 
immediately south of the navigation.®® 

There was a bowling alley near Mark Hall in 
1616.°° The assembly rooms on Bush Fair 
common seem to have originated as a ‘tea booth’, 
built before 1778 and enlarged by Joseph 
Arkwright in the 1820s. The building had fallen 
into disuse by 1896 and was demolished in the 
1930s.’° The society of West Essex archers met 
on Bush Fair common from the 1820s until 1848 
or later. The archery ground adjoined the 
assembly rooms.’! Local foxhunting was revived 
in the later 18th century by Montagu Burgoyne 
of Mark Hall. Joseph Arkwright (d. 1864), also of 
Mark Hall, and his son Loftus, were successive 
masters of the Essex hunt, which from 1876 to 
1904 held race meetings at Rundells, on Latton 
common.” 

The Altham family of Mark Hall had several 
notable members, including Sir James Altham 
(d. 1617), baron of the Exchequer.’? Montagu 
Burgoyne (d. 1836), owner of Mark Hall 1786- 
1819, was active in many fields, including politics, 
agriculture, education, and local defence.”* 


MANORS AND THE PRIORY ESTATE. 
There were three manors in Latton in 1086. 
Adelolf de Merk held of Eustace of Boulogne 14 
hide and 30 a., which became the manor of Mark 
Hall.”° The abbey of Bury St. Edmunds held 34 
hides.’® That manor was probably united in the 
11th or 12th century with the abbey’s manor of 
Harlowbury in Harlow.’’ The abbey does not 
appear to have held land in Latton at a later date, 
but it shared with the manors of Mark Hall and 
Latton Hall the pasture of Stanegrove Hill, 


65 Winstone, Epping and Ongar Highway Trust, 93. 
86 Tbid. 197-8. 
6? Below, Roydon, introduction. 
68 E.R.O., Q/RUm 1/53; Gordon, Regional Hist. Railways, 
. 102-11; Edmunds, Latton, 50. 
62° BRLO® b/Ma453iite 
70 E.R.O., D/DAr P2; D/DAr C4/41; O.S. Map 1/2,500, 
Essex, XLI.14 (1897 edn.); Bateman, Harlow, 84. 
“2 E.R.O., D/DAr C2/1, 3, 7, 10, 11; O.S. Map 6”, Essex, 
XLI (1881 edn.). 
” V.C.H. Essex, ii. 566, 572, 587; E.R.O., D/DAr C3/151. 
(DINE: 
74 D.N.B.; V.C.H. Essex, ii. 245, 255; below: Econ. Hist.; 
Educ. 
75 Below. 
STV CoE Essex in As ts 
7? Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, Manors. 
8 C.U.L. Add. MS. 6847; Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 237; X, p. 165; 
Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 31. 
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SO E-R.OS T/M 453/11) ERO}, D/DOjo2" 
81 Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 12-13; V.C.H. Herts. iii. 74. 
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which included the detached portion of Harlow 
parish locally situated within Latton.”* 

The third Domesday manor, comprising 24 
hides and 30 a., had belonged in 1066 to a free 
man. In 1086 it was held by Turgis of Peter de 
Valognes.’® It became the manor of LATTON or 
LATTON HALL. or LATION TIAN, wine 
demesne lands of which lay mainly in the north 
half of the parish, near the church.*° The over- 
lordship descended in the Valognes family as part 
of the honor of Benington until 1235, when the 
honor was divided between coheirs.*! Latton fell 
to the share of Isabel Comyn (d. 1253), whose son 
William Comyn held it in 1270.°? In 1361 it was 
said to be held of the earl of Hereford, probably 
because the tenant also held South House in 
Great Waltham of the earl.** 

The tenant in demesne in 1184, 1197, and 1201 
was Ralph of Latton holding 1 knight’s fee.** In 
1236 the fee was held by William son of Richard, 
who was tenant also of the manor of Stapleford 
Tawney.®> William (d. c. 1246) was succeeded by 
his daughter Margaret, wife of Richard de 
Tany.*® Richard died in 1270 holding Latton as 4+ 
knight’s fee, which remained its assessment in 
the 14th and 15th centuries.*’ From the 14th 
century, moreover, the Latton Hall estate held by 
‘Tany’s successors was termed the moiety of the 
manor of Latton.®® It thus seems likely that 
during the 13th century the manor was divided. 
The other moiety was probably acquired by 
Latton priory, which in 1254 held the advowson 
of Latton church jointly with William son of 
Richard.*® 

Richard de Tany (d. 1270) was succeeded by 
his son of the same name, but by 1277 their estate 
seems to have passed to Walter Bibsworth, poet 
and crusader.®® Latton Hall descended in the 
Bibsworth family along with Bibsworth (Herts.) 
until the death of Thomas Bibsworth in 1485.%! 
His heirs were his cousins, John Cotes and Joan 
wife of Thomas Barley. Latton Hall was appor- 
tioned to Cotes, who conveyed it in 1486 to 
Richard Harper and others, and in 1489 to 
William Harper and others.®? Richard Harper 
(d. 1492) was the beneficial owner. Latton Hall 
seems to have passed like Barwicks in Stanford 
Rivers to his son Richard (d. 1507) and grandson 
Sir George Harper.**? Sir George conveyed the 
estate in 1548 to John Hethe, cooper of London.” 


82 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 248, where the account of the descent 
of the overlordship is incorrect. 
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By 1556 Hethe had also acquired the Priory. In 
that year he conveyed Latton Hall and the Priory 
to John Titley, from whom they were acquired in 
1562 by James Altham of Mark Hall.®> Latton 
Hall subsequently descended along with Mark 
Hall. In 1616 the demesne of Latton Hall manor 
comprised 392 a.*%° 

Latton Hall house was ruinous by 1485.°7 A 
new one, small but apparently elaborate, had 
been built by 1616. It stood c. 200 m. south-west 
of the parish church.®* It was demolished when 
Mark Hall park was extended in 1778.°° 

The manor of MARK HALL or LATTON 
MERK lay in the north-east and centre of the 
parish. In 1066 it comprised 14 hide and 30 a., 
held by Ernulf, a free man. In 1086 it was held by 
Adelolf de Merk as tenant of Eustace, count of 
Boulogne. The manor then included a priest 
holding 4 hide belonging to the church.! The 
overlordship descended with the honor of 
Boulogne.” Some of the lands of Mark Hall were 
probably given to Latton priory in the earlier 
13th century. 

The demesne tenant of the manor c. 1210 was 
Henry de Merk, as a successor to Peter son of 
Alewin.* In 1234 Henry’s widow Rose and his 
son Ralph de Merk were disputing the estate.° It 
was conveyed in 1240 to Henry de Merk, Ralph’s 
brother. Henry died c. 1258 leaving an infant 
son, also Henry, who came of age in 1268 and 
died in 1270. The last Henry’s heir was his niece 
Aude or Aubrey, daughter of his sister Rose by 
Sir Geoffrey Dynaunt, who had raped Rose in 
Marks Tey church during the Baron’s War, and 
later married her. Aude died in 1276 leaving the 
manor to Andrew de Merk, her great-uncle.® The 
manor later passed to Henry de Merk (d. 1291), 
whose widow Gillian, holding it in dower, 
married Ellis son of John of Colchester before 
1303.’ In 1317 Gillian and Ellis conveyed Latton 
Merk to Austin le Waleys and his wife Maud of 
Roding.*® Austin died in 1353 and Maud in 1355, 
and the estate was divided between their 
daughters Margery, wife of John Malmayn, and 
Margaret, wife of William Carlton.’ By 1363 the 
whole manor was held by Margaret and her 
second husband John of Foxcote.!° 

In 1374 John Bishopston, clerk, quitclaimed 
Mark Hall to Sir William Berland and Christine 


% Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 130; 1560-3, 424. 

ERO. D/DQ'o2. 

®7 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 31. 

#8 E.R.O., T/M 453/1. 

99 Map of Essex (1777); E.R.O., D/DAr P2, T33; E.R.O., 
Q/RHi 3/2. 

1 V.C.H. Essex, i. 462. 
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PP. 209, 237, 297; x, pp. 128-9, 165; Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 
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Ser.), ii. 501. 
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556; 1354-60, 36, 287; Cal. Fine R. 1347-56, 425; Abbrev. 
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his wife.! Berland, who was living in 1383, was 
succeeded by his daughter Elizabeth, wife of 
John Baud (d. 1422). William Baud, son of John 
and Elizabeth, granted the manor in 1426 to 
William Rokesburgh, who in the same year 
conveyed it to John Tryrell.!? John Tyrell’s 
trustees settled it in 1439 on Edward Tyrell.!? In 
1446 Sir Thomas Tyrell, son and heir of Sir 
John, quitclaimed Mark Hall to (Sir) Peter 
Arderne.!4 

Sir Peter Arderne, baron of the Exchequer, 
died in 1467, leaving Mark Hall to his widow 
Catherine, with remainder to his daughters 
Anne, wife of John Bohun, and Elizabeth, wife of 
John Skrene.’ Elizabeth later married Richard 
Harper of Latton Hall (d. 1492) and Andrew 
Dymock (d. before 1510).1® She seems to have 
sold her share to her sister, for in 1501 Anne 
Bohun sold Mark Hall with 220 a. to Sir John 
Shaa.1? Shaa died in 1503, leaving the estate to his 
son Edmund.!§ In 1521 Edmund Shaa leased the 
manor to Henry Parker, Lord Morley (d. 1556).!° 
Thomas Shaa, brother of Edmund, had licence to 
alienate it to Morley in 1538.2? Mark Hall de- 
scended with the manor of Great Hallingbury to 
Henry Parker, Lord Morley (d. 1577).?! He sold 
it in 1562 to James Altham, who in the same year 
bought Latton Hall and the Priory estate.?? Mark 
Hall, which thus became the centre of an estate 
comprising almost the whole parish, was the 
Althams’ seat for more than 200 years. 

James Altham, sheriff of London in 1557 and 
of Essex in 1570, died in 1583 having disinherited 
his eldest son ‘Thomas, a Roman Catholic, in 
favour of his second son Edward.”? Edward 
(d. 1605) was succeeded by his son Sir James 
(d. 1610). Sir James left an only child Joan, who 
married Oliver St. John (d. 1673), lawyer and 
parliamentarian,** but the Mark Hall estate 
passed in tail male to Sir James’s brother Sir 
Edward (d. 1632), who in 1616 owned about 
I,140 a. in the parish, including 494 a. in Mark 
Hall manor.”° Sir Edward (d. 1632) was suc- 
ceeded by his son James Altham, who was a 
royalist in the Civil War and was knighted at the 
Restoration. Sir James was succeeded by his 
brother Leventhorp Altham (d. 1681) and he by 
his son James (d. 1697).2® Peyton Altham (d. 
1741), James’s son, settled the estate on his wife 


4 Cal. Close, 1374-7, 227-8. 

BaP ReOm €130/6)1ows3 Gi 130/25, no.20; Cal. Close 
1422-9, 281. 
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Mary for life. In 1765, after the death without 
issue of their elder sons James and Edward, Mary 
released it to their surviving son William. 
William Altham sold the estate in 1778 to 
William Lushington. In 1786 Lushington sold 
Mark Hall and Latton Hall to Montagu 
Burgoyne.”’ The Priory estate was sold separately 
about the same time.”® 

Montagu Burgoyne, an improving landlord, 
settled at Mark Hall and bought much surround- 
ing land, including New Hall and Kitchen Hall in 
Harlow.?® The whole estate was sold in 1819 to 
Richard Arkwright, son of Sir Richard Arkwright 
(d. 1792), the inventor.*° Richard Arkwright 
settled Mark Hall on his son Joseph, vicar of 
Latton 1820-50.*! By 1839 Joseph Arkwright 
and his father owned 1,363 a. in Latton, including 
the Priory, which Joseph had acquired since 
1824.°2 Joseph Arkwright also acquired Little 
Parndon manor and Canons and Passmores 
manors in Great Parndon.** He was succeeded in 
1864 by his son Loftus W. Arkwright, who 
remained at Parndon Hall, letting Mark Hall to 
ladies of the family.*4 

L. W. Arkwright (d. 1889) was succeeded by 
his son Loftus J. W. Arkwright who formed the 
Mark Hall Estates Co. to manage his property.®® 
Mark Hall was let from c. 1893 to Newman 
Gilbey (d. 1942) whose family lived there until 
1943.°° The greater part of the Arkwright estate, 
in Latton and elsewhere, was sold to Harlow 
development corporation after 1947.” 

The manor house was mentioned in 1270.8 In 
1355 it was worth nothing, and in 1422 it was 
described as ruinous.*® A new house was probably 
built in the early 16th century: cellars of that date 
were recorded in 1921.*° Lord Morley, the lessee, 
was living at Mark Hall in 1538, and James 
Altham entertained Elizabeth I there in 1571, 
1576, and 1578.*! It was a two-storeyed building 
on a courtyard plan, with a gatehouse.*? Con- 
siderable alterations to the house and grounds 
were made by William Altham shortly before 
1771, when Mark Hall was said to be ‘singular in 
its construction, though not disagreeable to the 
eye’.*8 William Lushington, who bought the 
estate in 1778, built anew house, in classical style 
with a double-bowed front, to the west of the old 
site.44 He enlarged and landscaped the park, 
diverting the road past the church for the pur- 
pose.*> Montagu Burgoyne spent £30,000 on the 
house and grounds.*® Newman Gilbey, a Roman 
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Catholic, took little part in village life. After the 
Gilbeys left, Mark Hall became a land girls’ 
hostel. The building, which had been enlarged in 
the rgth century, was largely destroyed by fire in 
1947. The east wing, which survived the fire, was 
later used as a temporary school. It was demol- 
ished in 1960.*” The Victorian stable block was in 
1981 being converted into a veteran cycle museum 
by Harlow district council.*® 

The PRIORY estate, which seems never to 
have been called a manor, lay at the southern end 
of the parish. In 1616 it comprised 259 a.*® The 
small Augustinian priory of Latton has been 
treated elsewhere.®® It may have been founded 
c. 1200, though the first definite record of its 
existence was in 1244.°! The advowson of the 
priory belonged to Mark Hall manor. It is 
therefore likely that one of the lords of that manor 
was the founder, and that the initial endowment 
came from the lands of Mark Hall. During the 
13th century the priory seems also to have 
acquired part of Latton Hall manor. The priory 
was dissolved in 1534, some time after the last 
prior had abandoned his post. The site, buildings, 
and lands were granted by the Crown in 1536 to 
Sir Henry Parker, who in 1541 was licensed to 
convey them to William Morris.*? By 1556 the 
Priory had passed to John Hethe, and was thus 
united with Latton Hall.*? In 1562 it became part 
of the Mark Hall estate, in which it remained 
until c. 1786, when the Priory was bought by 
Thomas Glyn.* In 1824 the Priory farm belonged 
to the Revd. J. Clayton Glyn, but by 1839 it had 
been acquired by Joseph Arkwright of Mark 
Hall.°° The farm passed with Mark Hall until 
after the Second World War, when Mark Hall 
Estates Co. sold it to the tenant, Mr. J. A. 
Brown.°® 

The monastic precincts formed an enclosure 
c. 100 m. square, surrounded by a wide moat, 
about half of which survives. The priory church, 
crudely depicted in 1616, included a three-stage 
tower with pyramidal roof. Several small 
buildings stood south of it.°’ By c. 1720 ‘the old 
house’ was down and ‘a mean farmhouse’ stood 
in its place; most of the tall, cruciform church 
survived and was used as a barn.°® The chancel, 
crossing, transepts, and east end of the nave 
survived in the later 18th century.®? The only 
remains in 1979, still incorporated in a barn, were 
the crossing and fragments of the abutting tran- 
septs and nave. They are of rubble with ashlar 
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dressings. The nave was probably built before 
1300. The crossing and transepts were built early 
in the 14th century, by which time the chancel 
had a north chapel. The nave was probably 
heightened at that period, and a lean-to building 
was added on the north side: it is unlikely that it 
was an aisle. Around clerestory window, formerly 
sexfoiled, now blocked, survives in the north wall 
of the nave. The conventual buildings lay south 
of the nave, and it is possible that Priory Farm, 
which appears to date mainly from the 18th 
century, incorporates some medieval walling.® 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 the three 
manors were all small and poor.*! Together they 
contained woodland pasture for 950 swine, which 
indicates a density of woodland very high for 
Essex,®? even if the Bury St. Edmunds manor, 
which apparently became part of Harlow, is 
excluded from the calculation. Each manor had 
35 a. of meadow, which, then as later, probably 
lay at the northern end of the parish. On Eustace 
of Boulogne’s manor and that of Peter de Valognes 
the number of ploughteams had decreased 
between 1066 and 1086: from 2 to 1 and 24+ to 1 
respectively. On the Bury St. Edmunds manor, 
the largest of the three, there were 3 teams in 
1066 and in 1086. In 1086 the manor had 4 
‘beasts’, 50 swine, 30 sheep, and 25 goats. No 
stock was listed on the other manors. 

The Domesday swine pastures probably lay 
mainly on the southern uplands, where there is 
still woodland and common. Under Henry III 
Latton was included in the royal forest of Essex.®? 
The prior of Latton was in 1247 pardoned for a 
forest offence.** Richard de Tany of Latton Hall 
was licensed in 1253 to cut timber in his own 
woods.® The profits of Mark Hall manor in 1270 
included 12d. from the underwood in Mark 
Wood forest.** Latton, with the other parishes of 
Harlow hundred, was in 1301 excluded from the 
forest.®” 

In 1638, during Charles I’s brief attempt to 
extend the forest boundaries, (Sir) James Altham 
was forced to compound for the disafforestation, 
since 1301, of 1,153 a. in Latton.®* It was not 
alleged, and is unlikely, that Altham himself had 
made much forest clearance. In 1616, before he 
succeeded to the Mark Hall estate, the parish had 
contained only 153 a. of woodland, mainly in the 
south. The two largest woods were Mark Bushes 
(57 a.) and Latton park (40 a.). Mark Bushes was 
common woodland. North of it lay Mark Hall 
common and Latton common, which provided 
open pasture. The total area of common wood- 
land and pasture was 151 a. There is little doubt 
that all those commons had once been woodland, 
and that they had convered a much larger area. 
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Adjoining them were several fields with names 
indicating forest clearance. There was a large 
‘ridden’ (inclosure) south of Latton park, and a 
smaller one north-west of Latton priory. North 
of Latton common lay Sheepcot ridden, Clossett 
ridden, and many small crofts.®® 

In 1839 there were only 79 a. of common 
waste, including 77 a. in the former Mark Hall 
and Latton commons, by then merged as Bush 
Fair common.”? The common was ploughed up 
during the Second World War, but was thrown 
open again after the war.’! The manorial rights 
over the common were acquired c. 1948 by 
Harlow parish council, and passed in 1955 to 
Harlow U.D.C.” 

The ancient common woodlands at the 
southern end of the parish seem to have been 
matched by common pastures at the northern 
end. During the Middle Ages the tenants of the 
manors of Latton Hall, Mark Hall, and Harlow- 
bury, in Harlow, intercommoned on the pasture 
of Stanegrove Hill.”* By 1616 those pastures had 
been inclosed, but there were a number of strip- 
shaped fields along the south-west side of the hill 
which may have been relics of common usage. 
Farther west, beside the Stort, was a belt of 
marshland with field names referring to the 
cropping of grass (Lay marsh) and reeds (Flag 
meads). At the centre of the parish in 1616 there 
was around the manor houses of Mark Hall and 
Latton Hall a group of fields much larger than 
those farther south. Though all were by then 
inclosed their sizes, shapes, and names (e.g. 
Latton fields, Church field, Hall field) suggest 
that they may once have been open arable.”* 

The demesne of Mark Hall manor in 1276 
comprised 260 a. of arable, 29 a. of meadow, and 
6 a. of pasture. The arable was valued at 6d. an 
acre, the meadow at 2s., and the pasture at 1s.”° 
By 1355 there were only 160 a. of arable, 32 a. of 
meadow, and 30 a. of pasture. The arable had 
declined in value to 1d. an acre, the meadow to ts. 
and the pasture to 4d.’° In 1422 there were 160 a. 
of arable valued at 3d. an acre, 12 a. of meadow at 
Is., and 20 a. of pasture at 6d. There were also 20 
a. of wood, worth nothing because they contained 
only mature trees, which could not be cut with- 
out penalties for waste.’” In 1501 there were 100 
a. of arable, 50 a. of meadow, 40 a. of pasture, and 
30 a. of wood.*® The demesne of Latton Hall 
manor in 1449 comprised 8o a. of arable at 2d. 
and acre, 10 a. of meadow at Is., 20 a. of pasture at 
1d., 4 a. of common pasture, and 20 a. of wood, 
both worthless.’® 

The figures in the previous paragraph, read in 
conjunction with those relating to population,*° 
suggest that Latton remained a small, poor, 
parish during the Middle Ages, and that it 
suffered a severe economic decline in the earlier 
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14thcentury from which it had not fully recovered 
acentury later. Latton priory evidently shared in 
the decline.*! 

In the later 16th century the three main estates 
in the parish were acquired by James Altham, 
whose descendants retained them until 1778. In 
1616 the Althams owned some 1,140 a. in the 
parish. Their demesne, mainly park and warren, 
comprised 333 a. The largest farms were Priory 
(201 a.) and Latton Hall (198 a.), both leasehold. 
The vicarial glebe (117 a.) was next in size, 
followed by Purfoots (58 a.), Hermits (48 a.), and 
Latton Mill (44 a.), all leasehold. The freehold 
and copyhold tenements, comprising 312 a., were 
all under 30 a. except Rundells (40 a.), a freehold 
of Latton Hall.*? 

Montagu Burgoyne, owner of Mark Hall from 
1786, used a new swing-plough and a seed drill 
on the home farm, but followed older practices 
like fallowing, folding, and using oxen for 
ploughing. Not all his experiments were success- 
ful but he improved the estate, especially by his 
numerous plantations.*? When he sold the estate 
in 1819 the Latton portion included 243 a. in 
hand and five other farms of over 30 a., the largest 
of which was Bromleys, with 220 a.*4 In 1906 the 
parish contained two farms with over 300 a., and 
two between 50 a. and 300 a. In 1926 there were 
two over 300 a., two between 150 a. and 300 a., 
and one between 50 a. and 100 a.*° 

Montagu Burgoyne noted in 1806 that many 
farmers, including himself, were converting their 
arable to pasture, because of the low price of 
grain.®® The trend was not so marked in Latton as 
in Harlow.®’ In 1778 about a third of the Mark 
Hall estate was arable.®* The percentage for the 
whole parish was 29 in 1839 and in 1906, but had 
fallen to 26 by 1926.°* In 1866 there were 519 
sheep. Their number fell to 167 in 1906 and 125 
in 1926. Cattle numbered 143 in 1866, 363 in 
1906, and 366 in 1926.%° 

In 1866 a total of 189 a. of cereals were 
returned for the parish, mainly barley and wheat. 
Vegetable crops totalled 137 a., mainly beans and 
peas. The returns seem to be incomplete, but 
may be useful as indicating the relative propor- 
tions of cereals and vegetables. In 1906 returns 
give 272 a. of cereals, mainly wheat and oats, and 
158 a. of vegetables, mainly mangolds and beans. 
Those for 1926 list 261 a. of cereals, mainly oats 
and wheat, and 48 a. of vegetables, mainly 
potatoes and mangolds.*! 
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Several potters were trading in Latton in the 
16th and 17th centuries, and there are references 
to the digging of pot clay on Mark Hall common 
in 1650 and 1670.*" Five potteries are known to 
have existed in the 17th century or earlier. A 
tenement called Cooks at Purfoots Green, men- 
tioned in 1397, may have been associated with the 
family of Cok the potter, of Harlow, who was 
living in 1291.°? John Moyne (d. 1592), a potter, 
lived at Cooks and in 1616 John Wright had a ‘pot 
house’ there.®4 Bush Fair House, also associated 
with the Wright family, had a pot house in 
1616.° Potters, in Latton Street, was said in 1397 
to have had that name from ancient times.*® It 
was owned by a potter in 1684.°7 A kiln with 
coarse pottery of c. 1600 and Metropolitan ware 
of a later date have been found near the site of the 
house.*® In a lane off Latton Street Emanuel 
Immings (d. 1619) had a kiln and workshop.®? In 
1616 Richard Bugge and others had a kiln farther 
south at the Riddens, where another potter, 
Thomas King, had a tenement and outhouses in 
1658.! A kiln, a clay-pugging pit, and fragments 
of coarse pottery have been found there.” By 1765 
or earlier there was a brick kiln on the site and it 
survived until 1819 or later.* A house there was 
still known at Potkiln or Pot House in the 19th 
century.4 The Latton potteries, like those in 
Harlow, were probably killed by competition 
from the Midland potteries in the earlier 18th 
century.°® 

Latton water mill, on Latton Hall manor, was 
recorded from 1449.° It was said in 1768 to have 
been demolished many years before, but it had 
been rebuilt by 1778.’ In the roth century it was 
successively leased to two firms of millers from 
Harlow, the Barnards and the Thurgoods. It was 
listed in directories until 1898.8 

An annual fair was granted in 1332 to Austin le 
Waleys, lord of Mark Hall manor, to be held on 
the vigil, feast, and morrow of the decollation of 
St. John the Baptist (28-30 August).°® It was held 
on Mark Hall common, and by 1616 was called 
Bush Fair.!° After 1752 it was held on g and 10 
September. In the 18th and the early rgth 
century it was a large cattle and pleasure fair.!! In 
1879, after a man had been stabbed there, the fair 
was abolished with the owner’s consent.!” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls survive 
for Latton Hall manor for 1397, 1406, 1408, 
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I4I1, 1422-3, 1426, and 1430.!* They contain no 
references to courts leet. Court rolls and books 
also exist for Latton Hall from c. 1600 to 1923, 
and for Mark Hall from c. 1600 to 1892.'4 The 
early rolls in those series are disordered and 
defaced, but it is clear that almost all the meetings 
were courts baron. A constable was elected in 
1616 and 1619(?) at the court of Mark Hall.!° The 
customs of both manors were recorded several 
times in the 17th century. They included regula- 
tions for the use of the commons, maintenance of 
hedges and ditches, and repair of buildings.!® In 
the early 17th century Mark Hall court elected 
two men to supervise the cutting of furze from 
Mark Bushes, for use by tenants in repairs.!’ 
There was a whipping post near the church in the 
17th century.'® A cage, apparently dating from 
the 18th century, survived at Bush Fair House in 
1929.19 

No vestry minutes or parish accounts survive 
before 1836.”° In 1614 the overseers of the poor 
collected and spent £3 7s.7! In 1778 there were 
almshouses and a poorhouse on the northern 
edge of Latton common.?? The almshouses sur- 
vived in 1819 as a workhouse, and at the same 
time the parish rented two cottages at Purfoots 
Green.”* In the 19th century three fields east of 
Latton Street were called Poor House fields.”* 
Expenditure on the poor was £157 in 1776, and 
averaged {176 in the three years 1783-5.7> In 
1801 it reached a peak of £626, and between 1802 
and 1821 it fluctuated between £288 and £503.”° 
Between 1813 and 1815 there were on average 14 
people on inside relief and 13 outside; another 45 
to 47 received occasional relief each year.”’ The 
parish joined Epping poor law union in 1836, 
when it was said that expenditure on the poor had 
averaged £206 over the past three years.”® 


CHURCH. In 1066 and 1086 there was a priest 
on Peter de Valognes’s manor (Latton oe In 
1086 there was also a priest, holding 4 hide 
belonging to the church, on the pecan of 
Boulogne’s manor (Mark Hall).2° By 1254 half 
the advowson of the rectory belonged to Latton 
priory, which had almost certainly acquired it 
from Mark Hall. The other half apparently 
belonged to Latton Hall manor.®° That was 
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certainly the case in 1270.*! By 1291 the rectory, 
as well as the advowson, had been divided into 
halves.*? By 1311 the priory had appropriated its 
half of the advowson, and in that year was 
licensed to appropriate the other half; at the same 
time a vicarage was ordained.?? The rectory 
and the advowson remained with the priory until 
its dissolution in 1534. They had passed by 
1548 to Sir George Harper and subsequently 
descended with Latton manor.** In 1957, when 
the ecclesiastical parishes of Harlow Town were 
reorganized, Latton, with altered boundaries, 
became St. Mary at Latton, Mark Hall.*° In 1980 
the patron of the vicarage was Mr. J. C. H. 
Arkwright.*® 

The rectory was valued in 1254 at 10 marks.*” 
In 1291 each half of it was valued at £3.°° The 
vicarage was valued in 1535 at £7, and in 1650 at 
£50, including £40 for the house and glebe.*® In 
1616 there were 117 a. of vicarial glebe.*® Sir 
James Altham, presumably after the Restoration, 
endowed the vicarage with the great tithes." 
Between 1800 and 1820 the vicar’s income rose, 
with fluctuations, from about £400 to £500.77 In 
1839 the tithes were commuted for £385; there 
were then 113 a. of glebe.*? In 1879 the vicar sold 
an outlying part of the glebe (27 a.) to L. W. 
Arkwright of Mark Hall, with whom he also 
exchanged another part for land nearer the 
vicarage.*4 

The Vicarage house, as depicted in 1616, was 
of good size and moated.*® The old Vicarage had 
been demolished by 1865, when a new one of 
yellow brick was completed on a neighbouring 
site. In 1952 that was bought by Harlow develop- 
ment corporation for a community centre, by 
1979 called the Moot Hall, the Stow.*® A new 
Vicarage was built east of the churchyard. 

Sir Peter Arderne (d. 1467) of Mark Hall was 
licensed in 1466 to found two chantries in Latton 
church, one in the chapel of the Holy Trinity and 
St. Mary, which he had built, and one at the altar 
of St. Peter and St. Catherine.*’ It is not clear 
whether the chantry of St. Peter and St. Catherine 
was actually founded. The chapel of the Holy 
Trinity and St. Mary survives on the north side 
of the chancel. In 1477, under Arderne’s will, his 
executors endowed it with Overhall manor in 
Gilston (Herts.).4° The advowson descended 
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with Mark Hall.?® The chantry was valued in 
1535 at £7 11s. 8d., which was more than the 
vicarage.°® In 1546 its net value was £7 3s. 2d.*1 
After the dissolution of the chantry its posses- 
sions, including the chantry house, were granted 
in 1549 to Sir John Peryent.°? The chantry house, 
which lay north of the churchyard, had by 1562 
been added to the Mark Hall estate. It survived in 
1616.°8 

Roger and Anfred, priests of Latton, were 
living in 1198.4 It has been suggested that they 
were joint rectors.°® Ernold, chaplain of Latton, 
fell to his death from he church tower in 1234. 
Simon, rector, was living c. 1260, and Walter was 
mentioned in 1317 as late rector.°® Roger de 
Overe, recorded in 1358, was the first known 
vicar.®’ William of Gaddesden, instituted vicar in 
1361, was a canon of Latton.*® 

Between 1430 and 1503 there were 14 succes- 
sive vicars, at least 7 of whom left on resignation.*® 
From the 16th century incumbencies were much 
longer: there were only 8 vicars between 1503 and 
1600, no more than 3 between 1600 and 1705, and 
4 between 1705 and 1801. There is no obvious 
explanation of their durability before the late 
17th century, when the augmentation of the 
vicarage made it much more attractive. 

The parish seems not to have suffered any 
serious disturbance during the troubles of the 
17th century. Thomas Denne, vicar 1600-32, 
was succeeded by his son Thomas, 1632-80. 
Both Dennes were closely associated with the 
Altham family, whose head, Sir James Altham, 
was a royalist in the Civil War, but they were 
diligent pastors, well regarded by the puritans. 
The younger Thomas Denne had been chaplain 
to Sir Edward Altham (d. 1632).®° He retained 
the living throughout the Civil War and Inter- 
regnum, and conformed in 1662. At least 8 of the 
IO vicars instituted between 1680 and 1864 were 
relatives of the patrons. Several were pluralists 
and employed curates. Joseph Arkwright of 
Mark Hall was vicar as well as squire from 1820 
to 1850, when he handed over the living to his son 
Julius, 1850-64. During the incumbency of 
Austin Oliver, 1905-42, church life declined and 
the building fell into disrepair. In 1934 Oliver 
complained that as the occupant of Mark Hall 
was a Roman Catholic and the farmers non- 
resident he had no one to ask for financial help. 
The bombing of the church in 1945 created 
further problems. After the church had been 
closed for several months in 1950, services were 
resumed under the vigorous leadership of J. 
Oliver White, vicar 1951-4, as the new town was 
being built. In 1981 the church was flourishing, 
in good repair, with an assistant curate as well as 
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the vicar, and a congregation sufficiently large to 
require two sittings at festival services.®! 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
comprises nave, chancel, north chapel, west 
tower, south porch (disused), and north vestry.® 
The walls are of flint rubble and brick and are 
partly faced with cement. The nave and chancel, 
which are the same width, without a chancel arch, 
date from the 12th century. In the south wall of 
the nave are a small Norman window and the arch 
of the Norman south doorway, both turned in 
Roman brick. A tower had been built by 1234.°? 
The building of the north chapel for Sir Peter 
Arderne’s chantry, shortly before 1466, has been 
mentioned above. The oak roof of the chapel 
was originally decorated in vermilion, blue, and 
gold, while the walls were covered with paintings 
depicting the Nativity, St. Christopher, St. 
Dunstan, and other subjects. A few traces of the 
mural decorations remain. Other 15th-century 
work included the south porch and possibly also 
the rood loft. The rood loft staircase was enclosed 
in a brick turret which projected from the south 
wall of the nave and was carried above the eaves 
to house the sanctus bell. The staircase was 
probably entered by the doorway with a red brick 
arch, traces of which can still be seen on the 
outside of the nave wall. South of the doorway, 
adjoining the nave, was formerly asmall chamber, 
possibly a vestry, of which only the foundations 
survive.®* The sanctus belfry was removed in 
1644.°° Its blocked opening in the nave wall 
contains red brick similar to that in the rood loft 
doorway. 

The tower and the west end of the nave were 
rebuilt in the later 16th century. About 1800 the 
north wall of the nave was faced with brick, the 
windows and doorway on that side being blocked 
and plastered over. The interior of the church 
was ‘restored and beautified’ shortly before 
1848.°° The tower was extensively repaired in 
1873, and the chancel in 1888. Although the 
patron of the living had made over the great tithes 
to the vicar his heirs had continued to maintain 
the chancel.*? It was probably during the 19th 
century that the south doorway was blocked, and 
the west doorway, through the tower, became the 
main entrance. 

The church was damaged by a rocket bomb in 
1945. Repairs during the 1950s revealed archi- 
tectural features previously hidden under 
cement. Further damage was caused by a fire in 
1964, but the church was completely restored in 
1965, and in 1971 a vestry was built on the north 
side of the nave. The tower was restored in 
1977.°° The restoration of 1965, designed by 
Laurence~King, has given the church a clean, 


59 For the vicars: Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 366-7; Fisher, 
Harlow, 106-7; Guildhall MSS. 9550, 9556, 9557, 9560; 
Edmunds, Latton, 66-7 and passim. 

60° E.R.O:; D/DCw P13) 2772 

61 Edmunds, Latton, 60 sqq.; inf. from the vicar. 

62 Architectural description based on R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 
146-7; Fisher, Harlow, 97-116; Pevsner, Essex (1954 edn.), 
234; Mill Stephenson, Mon. Brasses, 125; Edmunds, Latton, 
passim; local inf. 
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86 White’s Dir. Essex (1848), p. 295; Edmunds, Latton, 48. 

8” E.R.O., D/AZ 6/2. 

88 Following an appeal: F.C. xxiv, Mar., p. 22; tablet in ch. 


64 Inf. from Harlow Mus. (1981). 
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modern appearance. The altar has been moved to 
the centre of the chancel, and is surmounted by a 
canopy and a rood, both brightly painted. The 
choir stalls are at the back of the nave, beside the 
organ. 

The church is rich in monuments. The altar 
tomb of Sir Peter Arderne (d. 1467) and his wife 
has fine brass effigies. Beside it, on the floor, is a 
brass probably of Sir Peter’s daughter Elizabeth 
and her husband Richard Harper (d. 1492). 
Other brasses include those of Emanuel Wolley 
(d. 1617) and his wife, and Frances (d. 1604), wife 
of Richard Franklin. An alabaster monument 
depicts the kneeling figures of James Altham (d. 
1583), his wife, and 11 children. Sir Edward 
Altham (d. 1632) has a marble monument with 
pilasters, pediment, urns, and angels. There are 
wall tablets to other Althams, to members of the 
Lushington, Burgoyne, and Arkwright families, 
and to several vicars, including Thomas Denne 
(d. 1680). 

There are five bells, of 1579, 1611, 1612, 1627, 
and 1728. The last, which is small, may be a 
recast sanctus bell.®® The silver plate includes an 
almsdish of 1590 and a cup and paten, both of 
1602, given by the Wolley family.”° An altar 
frontal of c. 1700 was given to the church by 
Mary, widow of James Altham.’! 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. See under Harlow 


Ancient Parish. 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. It was 
reported c. 1790 that Baptists and Independents 
constituted about a fifth of Latton’s population, 
and that their number was increasing.’? They 
probably attended the Baptist chapels at Harlow 
and Potter Street, since no nonconformist 
meeting is known to have existed at Latton.”? 
Meeting House Lane, recorded in 1839, ran from 
Latton eastwards to the Potter Street chapel.” 


EDUCATION.” Latton Church of England 
school, Purfoots Green, originated as a Sunday 
school founded in the late 1780s by Montagu 


89 Ch. Bells Essex, 315. 70 Ch. Plate Essex, 120. 

71 Edmunds, Latton, 34; E.A.T.N.s. xix. 167-9. 

72 Guildhall MS. 9558. 

3 Tbhid. 9557, f. 87; E.R.O., Q/CR 3/1/162; above, Harlow 
Ancient Parish, Prot. Nonconf. 

Pat, D/ Cr 208. 

7 Based on P.R.O., ED 33/18. 

76 Guildhall MS. 9557, f. 87. 

7 Returns Educ. Poor, H.C. 224, p. 260 (1819), ix (1). 

78 Nat. Soc. Rep. (1820), p. 85; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1882); 
E.R.O., D/CT 208; Bateman, Harlow, 122. 
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Burgoyne of Mark Hall.’® It was maintained by 
Burgoyne and survived as a day and Sunday 
school with 40 children in 1819, when Mark Hall 
was acquired by the Arkwrights. At that time 
many Latton children went to Harlow schools.” 
By 1820 the school had been affiliated to the 
National Society. In 1830 the vicar, Joseph 
Arkwright, built a new school for 60 children at 
Purfoots Green, which his family continued to 
support.’® The school was certified efficient in 
1870. It remained small, always with a single 
teacher. Charlotte Beadle, mistress from c. 1886 
to 1912, was reported to be an excellent teacher, 
though uncertificated. Latton children were also 
entitled to vacant places at William Martin’s free 
school, Netteswell, and from 1836 Fawbert and 
Barnard’s school, Harlow, was open to them. In 
1910 L. J. W. Arkwright vested Latton school in 
trustees, and in 1911 it was taken over by the 
managers of Harlow Common Church school. It 
was closed in 1912.”° 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.®® Some time 
before 16168! an unknown donor gave Church 
Acre in Broad mead for the benefit of two poor 
inhabitants, not receiving other alms, chosen 
yearly by the vicar and churchwardens. The 
chosen poor were each to pay the wardens 3s. 4d. 
and to strew the church with green at Whitsun. 
By 1786 the income of £1 16s. was being given to 
two widows. Until 1792 or later the land was 
treated as the poor’s property. By 1819 the gift 
had become a £1 rent charge from the Mark Hall 
estate, and from that time it seems to have been 
paid and given away with Wolley’s rent charge 
from the same land.*? 

The foundation in 1617 of Emanuel Wolley’s 
gift of £20 to poor Latton tradesmen, and its 
history to 1650, are treated under Harlow.*? It 
was said in 1786 that Latton had received nothing 
since 1704. From the early 19th century until 
1933 or later a £2 rent charge was received for 
Wolley’s and the Unknown’s charities, and was 
given in bread. Payment had lapsed by 1954.*4 In 
1956 the two rent charges were redeemed for £80 
stock. In the 1970s the interest of £3:68 was 
incorporated into the parish income.*® 


9 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1886); Char. Com. files; E.R.O., 
C/ME 7, p. 669; above Harlow Ancient Parish, Educ.; below, 
Netteswell, Educ. 

80 Based mainly on 29th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 216, p. 196 
(1835), sees E.R.O., Q/SR 1; Char. Com. files. 

E.R.O.,, T/M 453/1 (map of Latton): strips in Broad 
mead marked ‘Latton church.’ 

Per Oe D/ DAG Tis3" 

83 Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, Charities. 

84 E.R.O., D/DAr T33; E.R.O., T/A 468. 


85 Inf. from the vicar. 
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MATCHING 


MATCHING isan isolated rural parish 7 km. east 
of Harlow town.®® The ancient parish comprised 
2,417 a. (978.2 ha.), including a detached portion 
of 1.5 a. locally situated in Sheering, and merged 
in that parish in 1883.8? In 1955 the area was 
extended west to include part of Harlow parish, 
bringing the total area to 3,777 a. (1,529 ha.).*8 
The land is level, lying at about 75 m. The soil 
is mainly boulder clay, with small outcrops of 
glacial loam. Pincey brook and a tributary stream 


MATCHING c.1875 


Bracketed names may be of later origin 
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which rises at the east end of the parish form part 
of the northern boundary with Sheering and 
Hatfield Broad Oak. East of the church is a lake, 
fed by a chalybeate spring, draining northwards 
into the stream. 

In 1086 Matching had a total recorded popula- 
tion of 32.°° T'wenty-seven persons were assessed 
to tax in 1327, and 47 in 1524-5; on both occa- 


86 O.S. Map 1/25,000, TL 51 (1959 edn.). This article was 
completed in 1981. 

87 Youngs, Admin. Units Eng. i. 145; O.S. Map 6” Essex, 
XLI (1881 edn). 

88 Essex Conf. Order, 1955; Census, 1961. 


sions Matching ranked fourth in the hundred.” 
There were 63 houses in 1662.°! By 1778 there 
were 85 houses and some 450 inhabitants.®? The 
population of the parish in 1801 was 540. It rose 
to 687 in 1841, but declined, with fluctuations, 
to 463 in 1921. In 1971 the population of the 
enlarged parish was 793.°%? 

The ancient pattern of settlement has changed 
little. Matching Hall stands beside the church in 
the centre of the parish. Three other manor 
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houses stand on or near their medieval sites: 
Housham Hall on the western side of the parish, 
Parvills on the north-eastern boundary, and 
Stock Hall in the south-eastern corner. The moat 
at Gunnetts Green, south of Parvills, may have 
been the site of Waterman’s manor house.** 
By the 18th century the main settlement was 
at Matching Green, straddling the southern 


8° V.C.H. Essex, 1. 473, 509, 514, 554, 558. 
© P.R.O., E 179/107/13; E 179/108/24. 
ETD Os (OYARVIM oF 0, 

® Guildhall MS. 9558. 

%3 Census. 
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*4 Below, Manors. 
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boundary with High Laver, near Stock Hall; 
there were smaller hamlets, all of medieval origin, 
at Carter’s Green and Matching Tye, south-west 
of the church, and at Newman’s End, north-west 
of the church.®? There has been little building 
since the 18th century except for infilling at 
Matching Green and a small council housing 
estate of the 1950s at Matching Tye. The district 
council designated three conservation areas in 
the parish: Matching Green, Matching Tye, and 
the church with the adjoining Vicarage, Marriage 
Feast room, and Matching Hall.*® 

Down Hall Road, from Matching Green to 
Hatfield Heath, existed in the 13th century, when 
it was mentioned as part of the highway from 
Chipping Ongar to Bishop’s Stortford.®’ Potash 
Road, running north-east from Matching Green 
to Peartree Green, is joined north of Stock Hall 
by a lane leading west from Abbess Roding. The 
lane was closed during the Second World War, 
when Matching airfield was built in Abbess 
Roding,®*® but it was reopened in the 1970s. Two 
lanes leading from Down Hall Road have been 
cut short since the 19th century. One of them, 
leading westwards to Matching Hall, formerly 
continued to Collin’s Cross. The other, leading 
eastwards to Kingstons, formerly branched 
north-east to Parvills before continuing to Pear- 
tree Green. The lane from Newman’s End north 
to Sheering was straightened between 1875 and 
£307.°° 

Matching Green village is built around a large 
triangular green on which cricket is played. The 
south-western side of the green, including St. 
Edmund’s chapel, the school, and the Chequers 
inn, is in High Laver parish.! The houses are 
of various periods, from the 14th to the 2oth 
century, and constructed in a wide variety 
of materials, including weatherboarding and 
plastered timber, with thatched, tiled, or slate 
roofs.” Lascelles, at the western end of the green, 
is a large 14th-century house with central hall 
and cross wings. An upper floor and chimney 
were put into the lower end of the hall, probably 
in the late 16th century. After being occupied as 
cottages the house was restored and a large rear 
wing was added c. 1970. Moat House, at the 
north-east corner of the green, retains a hall and 
parlour cross wing of the 15th century, both with 
crown posts. A large chimney was put into the 
lower end of the hall in the late 16th century. 
There are later additions on the east side of the 
house. The linenfold panelling was sold in the 
1960s.? Albion House, at the south-east corner of 
Matching Green, is a late 17th-century house 
refitted in the late 19th century and restored in 
the mid 2oth century. The Limes, at the junction 


°> Map of Essex (1777); archit. evidence (below). 

86 Inf. from Epping Forest D.C. 

®7 Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 409. 

% V.C.H. Essex, iv. 188-9. 

99 Map of Essex (1777); O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI (1881 
edn.); O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, XLI.4 (1897 edn.); O.S. 
Map 1/25,000, TL 51 (1959 edn.); local inf. 
~ 1 For High Laver: V.C.H. Essex, iv. 87 sqq. 

2 The following descriptions of houses are partly based on 
R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 188-9; see also E.R.O., Libr. Folder 
(Topog.), ‘Walker Tested and Vindicated’. 

3 Local inf. 

4 The Times, 10 Dec. 1980; E.R.O., Sale Cat. D526. 
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of Matching Green and Potash Road, is of early 
18th-century red brick. Lascelles Lodge, north 
of Lascelles, is an early r9th-century house.! 

North of Matching Green, on a moated site, is 
Kingstons, named from a family which held it in 
the 14th century.® The present house has a 16th- 
century kitchen cross wing. The hall and the 
other cross wing were rebuilt in the 17th century. 
An extension to the kitchen was built in the 18th 
century. The house was cased with lath and 
plaster early in the 19th century, and then with 
brick later in the same century. In 1979 a new, 
timber-framed staircase hall was built between 
the cross wings. Upper Hall, another moated 
house dating from the 16th century, stood 500 m. 
south-east of Kingstons. It was destroyed by 
bombing during the Second World War.® Brick 
House, formerly Bakers, north-west of Matching 
Green, was built in the later 18th century. 

At Matching Tye there are several timber- 
framed houses, including Ployters, named from 
the family of Maurice le Playtere (fl. 1288),’ 
which retains a cross wing and part of the hall of a 
late medieval building. The house was remodelled 
in the 17th century, when the hall was reduced 
in size and a second cross wing was built. Old 
House, at Carter’s Green, is a small, late medi- 
eval hall house with a chimney and upper floor 
inserted inthe 17th century. Taggles, at Housham 
Tye, was named from the family of John Tagel, 
recorded in 1327.° It is a small, late medieval 
house with a central hall into which a chimney 
and upper floor were inserted in the later 16th 
century. The Manor House, Housham ‘Tye, 
which dates from the 17th century and was once a 
copyhold tenement, is described below.® Other 
17th-century houses include the Homestead, 
Housham Tye, and Parsonage Farm, Newman’s 
End, which incorporates much re-used material, 
some of it medieval. West of Parsonage Farm is 
another 17th-century house with re-used material 
which may incorporate fragments of an earlier 
house. It was being reconstructed in 1981. 

There are two inns in the parish, both at 
Matching Tye: the Fox, licensed by 1809, and 
the Hare and Hounds, licensed by 1937.!° The 
Cock, at Matching Green, recorded as an ale- 
house in 1709, traded until the mid rgthcentury."! 
There is a sub-post office, combined with a 
village shop, at Matching Green, and another at 
Matching Tye. 

Since the early 19th century foxhunting has 
been strongly supported at Matching.'!? Dudley 
H. J. Ward (d. 1980), of the Limes, Matching 
Green, was master of the Essex Hunt for 30 
years.18 

Some notable residents are mentioned below." 


5 P.N. Essex, 46; Morant, Essex, ii. 499; Cal. Close, 
1337-9, 529; Feet of F. Essex, iii. 123. 
ocal inf. 

7 PLN. Essex, 46. 

8 Ibid. 

® Manors (Ovesham). 

10 E.R.O., Q/RLv 24-82; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1845 and later 
edns.). 

11 E.R.O., D/DEw M13; D/DXs 1; E.R.O., T/P 195/16; 
E.R.O., D/CT 236; below, Local Govt.; Church. 

Le. CHaEssex. 1-505, 570: 

13 The Times, 21 Nov. 1980. 

14 Church; Nonconf. 
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MANORS. In 1086 there were four estates called 
Matching and two called Ovesham (Housham). 
At Matching the estate of Robert Gernon and 
that of Edmund son of Algot seem later to have 
merged as the manor of Matching Hall. St. 
Valery abbey’s estate became Matching Barns 
manor in Hatfield Broad Oak, while Geoffrey 
de Mandeville’s small estate may have become 
part of Brent Hall, which eventually merged 
with Matching Barns.!®° William de Warenne’s 
Housham estate became Housham Hall. The 
other Housham estate, comprising 4 hide held in 
1066 by Etmar and in 1086 by Roger as tenant of 
Ralph de Tony, may have become part of Otes 
manor in High Laver. In 1086 Roger also held of 
Ralph de Tony 1 hide at Laver and in Harlow 
hundred. Neither Housham nor Laver is known 
to have been held by Ralph de Tony’s heirs, the 
lords of Flamstead (Herts.),4® but an estate in 
Housham and High Laver can be traced from the 
13thcentury. In 1288 Emma, daughter of Eustace 
son of Walter, granted her lands at High Laver 
and Housham to Henry of Enfield.!? She was 
probably identical with Emma, who with her 
husband Bartholomew of Laver had held land in 
High Laver in 1262.18 Bartholomew may have 
been related to Eustace of Laver, who early in the 
13th century held part of Little Laver.!® In 1282 
Henry of Enfield had acquired land in High 
Laver from Richard de Mucegros, whose family 
had held estates in Housham, Matching, and 
High Laver earlier in the 13th century.”° Sir John 
of Enfield, son of Henry, in 1329 divided his 
estate between his three sons, of whom Richard 
received 2 carucates of land, 12 a. of meadow, and 
40s. rent in High Laver and Housham.?”! That 
portion seems to have become part of Otes 
manor.”? Otes lay in the northern corner of High 
Laver, near both Housham and Little Laver. 
The manor of MATCHING HALL lay in the 
centre of the parish. In 1086 Edmund son of 
Algot heldin demesne 14 hide which had belonged 
in 1066 to Almar Holefest.?? Hugh, as tenant of 
Robert Gernon, held 1 hide which had belonged 
in 1066 to Alvric Cild, a free man.?4 Gernon’s 
estate certainly became part of Matching Hall, 
for the tenancy in chief of that manor later passed 
to his successors the Montfitchets, lords of 
Stansted Mountfichet. The descent of Edmund 
son of Algot’s estate is not certain, but it seems 
from the 13th-century tenancy in demesne 
(below) that it merged with Gernon’s estate. 
Richard de Montfichet, at his death in 1267, 
held in chief 1 knight’s fee in Matching. It 


15 Above, Hatfield Broad Oak, Manors. 

86) VAG LEE ssexnieesis 4a 

Cal. Close, 1279-88, 525; V.C.H. Essex, iv. 91. 

18 Feet of F. Essex, i. 245. 

19 Ibid. 22, 2307 V.C.H. Essex, iv. 98. 

20 E.R.O., D/DBa T1/107; Feet of F. Essex, i. 197, 240, 
247, 266. In 1247 part of High Laver was called Laver 
Muchegros: ibid. i. 171; P.N. Essex, 63. 

*1 Feet of F. Essex, iti. 5. 
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ee ibidetes soe 
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25 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 217; ii, pp. 86-7; Sanders, Eng. 
Baronies, 83-4; Cal. Close, 1264-8, 458; P.R.O., C 135/26, 
no. 22. 

26 Feet of F. Essex, ii. 199. 

27 Cal. Close, 1419-22, 30; P.R.O., C 142/481, no. 3. 


descended to his grandniece Evelyn de Forz 
(d. 1274), who married Edmund Crouchback, 
earl of Lancaster. She was succeeded at Matching 
by Roger de Lancaster (d. 1291), husband of 
Philippa (de Bolbec) (d. 1294), another grand- 
niece of Richard de Montfichet. ‘The manor 
passed to John de Lancaster (d. 1334) son of 
Roger and Philippa.”° In 1320 John and his wife 
Annora (d. 1338) sold the reversion of Stansted 
Mountfichet to Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford.”® 
The overlordship of Matching probably passed 
with Stansted. It was held in 1419 by John de 
Vere, earl of Oxford, and it later descended with 
the earldom.?’ 

The tenancy in demesne had passed by 1216 to 
Thomas de Arderne, whose family from 1122 
had also held Ardern Hall, Horndon-on-the- 
Hill, a manor probably identical with Edmund 
son of Algot’s Domesday holding of Horndon.”8 
Thomas was living in 1229 but dead by 1231.”° 
Lucy de Arderne held 1 knight’s fee of Richard 
de Montfichet in 1235 or 1236, and was patron 
of the church in 1254.2° In 1275 Thomas de 
Arderne, probably grandson of the previous 
‘Thomas, sold Matching to Geoffrey of Roding.*! 
Geoffrey was still living in 1282, but by 1289 had 
been succeeded by his son William.*? William of 
Roding sold the manor in 1305 to (Sir) Humphrey 
of Walden.*? 

Sir Humphrey of Walden was still holding 
Matching Hall in 1310.%4 Roger of Walden, who 
had succeeded to the manor by 1314, conveyed 
it in that year to his brother Sir Humphrey 
(d. 1331).** In 1325 Sir Humphrey settled the 
reversion of Matching Hall on his son, also Sir 
Humphrey.*® The last named was still alive in 
1372, but by 1377 the manor had passed to his 
brother Sir Alexander of Walden.*”’ John of 
Walden (d. 1406) was succeeded by his son (Sir) 
Alexander of Walden (d. 1409), whose heir was 
his nephew Alexander, son of John of Walden.*® 
John, son of John of Walden and probably 
brother of the last Alexander, died holding 
Matching Hall in 1419. The manor passed to 
his younger sister Margaret, wife of Henry 
Langley.®®? Thomas Langley held it at his death in 
1471.*° Thomas’s son Henry (d. 1488) was suc- 
ceeded by his daughter Catherine (d. 1517), wife 
of John Marshall.*! Her heirs were her daughters 
Eleanor, wife of Henry Cutt, and Mary, wife of 
John Cutt, each of whom took a half share of 
Matching Hall.?? 

Eleanor Cutt died in 1537, and her husband in 
1573.3? Their share of the manor passed to their 


28 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), 1. 247; Ann. Mon. (Rolls 
Ser. ), ii. 433; V.C.H. Essex, i. 558. 
® Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 98; Cur. Reg. R. xiv, p. 395. 
30 Br. of Fees, i. 480; E.A.T. N.S. xviii. 132. 
31 Feet of F. Essex, ii. 8; Farrer, Hons. and Kts. Fees, iii. 409. 
32 E.R.O., D/DBa T1/107; Cal. Close, 1288-96, 36. 
33, Feet of F. Essex, ii. 103; Feud. Aids, ii. 138. 
34 E.R.O., D/DEw M1. 
85 Cat. Anct. D. vi, C 5094; Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 251. 
36 Feet of F. Essex, ii. 222; Feud. Aids, ii. 172. 
37 Feet of F. Essex, iti. 167; Cat. Anct. D.i, C 1519. 
38 Morant, Essex, ii. 570. 
39 P.R.O., C 138/38, no. 37b; Cal. Close, 1419-22, 30. 
4° P.R.O., C 140/36, no. 47. 
eal: Ina. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. ae C 1/339/81. 
42 Morant, Essex, ii. 497; E. R. O., D/D w M2. 
1A OW ie: 142/169, no. 54; Morant, pee ii. 589. 
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son Sir Henry Cutt (d. 1603).*4 Sir Henry’s 
widow Barbara, who retained a life interest, made 
two later marriages, to ‘Thomas Fludd and Sir 
Edward Gill. She was still alive in 1616, but by 
1618 her share of Matching Hall had passed to 
her son John Cutt.*® The other half of the manor, 
which in 1517 had descended to Mary Cutt, had 
passed by 1541 to her son Peter Cutt.*® Peter died 
in 1547, having settled it on his wife Catherine.*” 
Their son and heir Richard Cutt (d. 1592) was 
succeeded by his son, also Richard (d. 1607), who 
left the half manor to his nephew Francis Cutt.*® 

Between 1622 and 1624, by a series of con- 
veyances, Sir William Masham bought both 
halves of Matching Hall from John and Francis 
Cutt.*® Thus reconstituted the manor became 
part of the Masham estate of Otes in High Laver, 
with which it passed until 1800, when Richard 
Palmer sold the estate.°® Matching Hall was then 
bought by Thomas Poole, maltster. He died 
before the conveyance was completed, and the 
manor passed to his widow Sarah, in trust for 
their daughters Hannah, wife of Benjamin 
Gaffee, Elizabeth, wife of the Revd. Cornelius 
Berry, and Caroline, wife of William Pavitt, each 
of whom inherited a third share on reaching her 
majority. In 1830 the manor was bought from the 
three owners by John Selwin of Down Hall, 
Hatfield Broad Oak.*! It descended with Down 
Hall until 1920, when Major Horace W. Calverley 
sold it to Thomas J. Howard, who had been the 
tenant since c. 1890.°? In 1981 the owner was 
Mr. J. F. Tinney. 

Matching Hall, standing on a moated site 
south of the church, is two-storeyed, timber 
framed, and plastered.°? The northern cross wing 
is of late medieval date, but the main range was 
rebuilt in the 17th century and the parlour end 
was reconstructed early in the r9th century. A 
separate block to the north-east of the cross wing 
was probably added in the 18th century. A barn 
and dovecot of the 17th century survive. 

Matching wood, at Matching Tye, was im- 
parked by Thomas de Arderne under licence 
granted in 1229.°? Though it was a mile from 
Matching Hall it remained part of the manor, and 
became known as Matching park. Apple trees 
were growing there in 1231.°° In the 14th century 
the park was partly arable.*® Since the later 18th 
century it has comprised about 51 a. of wood- 
land.°’ The moat in the centre may have been the 
site of the park keeper’s house, mentioned in 
i275." 
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The manor of OVESHAM or HOUSHAM 
HALL lay in the western half of the parish. It was 
held in 1086 of William de Warenne by Richard, 
probably Richard Guet, his wife’s brother, and 
then included also a virgate held in 1066 by 
Ulvric, a free man.*® 

The tenancy in chief descended with the 
earldom of Surrey until 1314. he demesne 
tenancy appears to have been held in 1241 by 
Ralph de Assartis, the mesne tenant of Quick- 
bury in Sheering, a neighbouring manor which 
in 1086 had been held, like Housham, by Richard 
of William de Warenne.® In 1258 Housham was 
held by Ralph de Arderne as the inheritance of 
his wife Erneburga.*! She, who was probably 
Ralph de Assartis’s daughter, was later wife of 
Sir Richard of Coleworth. In 1265 Coleworth 
suffered forfeiture as a rebel, but in the follow- 
ing year Housham was restored to Erneburga as 
her own inheritance.®? She was succeeded by her 
son Thomas de Arderne, who in 1284 conveyed 
Housham to Avice, widow of John Horn.** Avice 
granted the manor in 1287 to Adam of Stratton, 
chamberlain of the Exchequer.** On Stratton’s 
disgrace and forfeiture in 1290 the year, day, and 
waste of Housham were granted by the Crown to 
John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, the tenant in 
chief.® In the same year John, son of John Horn, 
brought an action against Stratton for possession 
of the manor.®*® In 1293, however, Horn relin- 
quished his right to the earl of Surrey, and from 
that date the tenancy in demesne was merged in 
the tenancy in chief.®” 

In 1314 John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, 
conveyed Housham to his brother-in-law 
Edmund FitzAlan, earl of Arundel.®* Arundel 
was attainted and executed in 1326, and in 1328 
Housham was granted by the Crown to the 
former owner, the earl of Surrey.®® In 1330, 
however, Richard FitzAlan, son of the previous 
earl of Arundel, was restored to his father’s 
honours and lands, including Housham, which 
he granted for life to his wife Isabel.’° She still 
held the manor in 1346, but by 1347, following 
the annulment of their marriage, Lord Arundel 
had resumed control of it.71 Housham passed to 
his son, Richard FitzAlan, earl of Arundel, who 
was attainted and executed in 1397. The manor 
had since 1380 been held for life by the earl’s 
yeoman William Rees, whose title was confirmed 
by the Crown in 1397.’? Thomas FitzAlan, son of 
Richard, was restored to the earldom in 1400.7* 
He died holding Housham in 1415, when the 
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manor was on lease to Bermondsey abbey.”? A 
third of the manor passed for life to the earl’s 
wife, Beatrice (d. 1439).*° The remaining two 
thirds were equally divided between his three 
sisters, Elizabeth de Mowbray, duchess of Nor- 
folk, Joan de Beauchamp, Lady Abergavenny, 
and Margaret, wife of Sir Roland Lenthal.”® All 
the sisters predeceased the countess Beatrice, 
whose share was in 1439 equally divided between 
their heirs.”’ 

Joan de Beauchamp, Lady Abergavenny (d. 
1435) in 1428 vested her share of the manor in 
trustees, the survivors of whom in 1457 settled it 
on her grandson Thomas Butler or Ormond, 
later earl of Ormond (d. 1515).’8 He lost it by 
attainder in 1461, but recovered it after pardon 
in 1472.’° Elizabeth de Mowbray, duchess of 
Norfolk, alienated her original share of two 
ninths to Hugh Boyvyle in 1425 shortly before 
her death.*° Her grandson John de Mowbray, 
duke of Norfolk, died in 1461, leaving to his son 
John de Mowbray (d. 1476) a ninth of the manor 
inherited from the countess of Arundel, and also 
half of a ninth and two ninths.*! The two latter 
portions probably represent his share of the 
Lenthal inheritance. Margaret Lenthal’s original 
share of two ninths had been held by her husband 
Roland until his death in 1450, when it passed 
to trustees under a settlement made in 1444 by 
their son Edmund Lenthal, who predeceased his 
father.82 That share, together with Edmund’s 
one ninth share from the countess of Arundel, 
were probably divided, like Woolston Hall in 
Chigwell, between the duke of Norfolk and 
George Neville, Lord Abergavenny (d. 1492). 
Neville was a descendant of Joan de Beauchamp, 
Lady Abergavenny, but did not inherit any of her 
share of Housham.** 

By a series of conveyances between 1469 and 
1483 the shares in the manor held by the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Ormond, and Lord Aber- 
gavenny were bought by William Scott.** Scott 
evidently acquired the two ninths share alienated 
by the duchess of Norfolk in 1425, for he held the 
whole manor at his death in 1491.°° William 
Scott, son and heir of the last, died in 1532 
leaving the manor to his grandnephew Walter 
Scott (d. 1550). Housham descended with 
Stapleford Tawney manor until 1655, when Sir 
Edmund Aleyn, Bt., sold it to George Scott of 
Woolston Hall, Chigwell.8’ It descended with 
Woolston until the 20th century, in the Scott, 
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Bodle, Watlington, and Ethelston families.** In 
1765 Housham Hall, comprising 270 a., was 
occupied by Richard Parris. John Bishop, nephew 
of Mrs. Jane Parris, was tenant in 1841.°® The 
lordship of Housham Hall manor was in 1921 
separated from the demesne land and was sold to 
Frank H. Jones, who occupied a former copyhold 
property at Housham Tye later called the Manor 
House.*® The lordship was bought in 1949 by 
Capt. Guy E. Ruggles-Brise, who held it in 
1981. Housham Hall farm belonged in 1981 to 
MreCaje-finney* 

Housham Hall lies 2 km. west of the church. In 
1609 it comprised a timber-framed hall with a 
cross wing.®? The present house incorporates 
part of a 16th-century building, but it dates 
mainly from the 17th century and was cased in 
brick in the 18th century. Part of a moat survives 
west of the house, and there are 17th-century 
barns.°? The Manor House, Housham Tye, dates 
from the 17th century but was greatly enlarged in 
the 19th and the early 20th century. 

Housham Hall free chapel, appurtenant to 
the manor, was recorded in 1284.9! Walter of 
Leicester, the chaplain, in 1285 vindicated his 
right to the chapel’s endowments, comprising 
20 a. of arable land and 1 a. of meadow.® In 1407 
the chapel was repossessed by the lord of the 
manor after the chaplain, John Virly, had failed 
to celebrate divine service there for seven years.*® 
In 1609 Chapel field (25 a.) lay west of Housham 
Hall, and Chapel croft (2 a.) was near Newman’s 
End.*’? Remains of the chapel could still be seen 
c. 1720.°° It lay south of the moat.® 

PARVILLS FARM lies in the north-east 
corner of the parish, extending into Hatfield 
Broad Oak. It may have originated as a free 
tenement of Matching Hall manor.! The tenancy 
in chief was held in the 14th century by the Plaiz 
family, which suggests that it had been separated 
from that of Matching Hall after the death of 
Richard de Montfichet in 1260, and had de- 
scended like those of Battles Hall in Stapleford 
Abbots and Plaiz manor in West Ham.? Richard 
de Plaiz died in 1360, holding 2 knight’s fees in 
Matching and Great Wenden, which in the fol- 
lowing year were released in dower to his widow 
Margaret.? They do not appear to have descended 
to John de Plaiz (d. 1389), son of Richard and 
Margaret, nor to his heirs.1 The 2 fees had by 
1327 been subinfeudated to Thomas de Berkeley, 
tenant of Richard de Plaiz.° Sir Maurice de 
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Berkeley held the same fees of Richard in 1360.°® 
No later reference has been found to the Berke- 
leys at Matching. They held a mesne lordship 
between the tenants in chief and the tenants in 
demesne. 

The tenancy in demesne, or part of it, was held 
in the 13th and 14th centuries by the Pereville 
family, from whom the farm took its name.’ In 
1228 Agnes de Pereville conveyed 50 a. of land 
in Matching to her son, Peter of Wakering.® In 
1233, with Amice her sister and John de Pereville, 
she conveyed 1 virgate of land in Hatfield Broad 
Oak to Peter son of William, who was probably 
identical with Peter of Wakering.® William de 
Pereville at his death in 1341 held a moiety of 
a messuage and 26 a. of land of Maurice de 
Berkeley.!° William’s heir was Peter of Wend- 
over, but the Pereville family was still holding 
land in Matching in 1346 and 1365.12 

In 1624 Parvills belonged to Edward Covell.” 
In the 1840s Parvills farm, comprising 32 a. in 
Matching and 41 a. in Hatfield Broad Oak, was 
owned by the Revd. John Connop.!? In the later 
19th century it was acquired as part of the Down 
Hall estate, in which it passed until it was sold in 
1920 to William Scantlebury. In 1982 the owners 
were Scantlebury Bros.'4 

The original Parvills Farm house lay on a 
moated site on the boundary with Hatfield Broad 
Oak. In 1921 it was a two-storey building, 
timber-framed and weatherboarded, probably 
dating from the 17th century.’ In 1900 Lord 
Rookwood of Down Hall built a new, red brick 
house north of the moat. The old house was used 
as farm cottages until c. 1945, when it was 
demolished after a fire.1® 

The manor of STOCK HALL lay in the south- 
east corner of Matching near the boundaries of 
four other parishes: White Roding, Abbess 
Roding, Little Laver, and High Laver. It may 
have originated in an estate of 104 a. in Little 
Laver which in 1253 was conveyed to Edmund of 
Essex by Richard son of Henry Alcher, lord of 
the manor of High Laver.’ John of Essex in 1286 
leased to John Marsh (de Marisco) an estate of c. 
150 a. in Matching and Roding.'® John Marsh 
put in his claim in 1291 when John of Whitchurch 
(de Albo Monasterio) and his wife Margaret 
conveyed to Ralph of Hengham the reversion of 
103 a. in Matching, Abbess Roding, and White 
Roding, then on a six-year lease to William of 
Molton and his wife Agnes.!® Ralph of Hengham 
in 1308 leased for life, from John Stock of Black 
Notley and his wife Margaret, 129 a. in Matching 
and Abbess Roding. The estate was Margaret’s 
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inheritance”® and it is likely that she had pre- 
viously been the wife of John of Whitchurch; 
John Stock’s name suggests that the property was 
Stock Hall. Ralph Stock was one of Matching’s 
largest taxpayers in 1327.7! 

Robert Browne of Rookwood Hall, Abbess 
Roding, held Stock Hall at his death in 1488, 
supposedly of Matching Barns manor in Hatfield 
Broad Oak.”? Stock Hall descended with Rook- 
wood Hall until 1554, when Sir Humphrey 
Browne sold it to John Lindsell and Thomas 
Aylett.22 As a result of the sale part of the 
demesne lands of Stock Hall appears to have 
passed to the Lindsell family, while the Ayletts 
took the manorial rights with some _ land.*4 
Thomas Aylett (d. 1607) left the manor to his son 
of the same name.” In 1611 John Aylett conveyed 
Stock Hall to Thomas Gittens, probably on 
Thomas’s marriage to Susannah Aylett, John’s 
daughter.?® Thomas and Susannah Gittens sold 
the manor in 1622 to Thomas Bennett.’ It 
passed to Thomas’s son John, whose trustees 
sold it in 1710 to Benjamin Braine.”® Stock Hall 
later passed to James Braine, whose daughter and 
heir married Daniel Quare.?® Quare sold it in 
1755 to William Selwin of Down Hall, Hatfield 
Broad Oak.*° It descended with Down Hall until 
1920, when it was sold to the occupier, Samuel 
Stephens. It then comprised 173 a., mainly in 
Matching but including small portions in Little 
Laver and White Roding.*! In 1981 it was owned 
by Dr. and Mrs. C. M. Taylor. 

Stock Hall is a timber-framed house of two 
storeys with a double moat. The hall range 
probably dates from the early 16th century and 
has a plain crown post roof. The parlour cross 
wing on the west is of the early 17th century, 
possibly rebuilt when an upper floor and chimney 
were put into the hall. The eastern cross wing has 
been demolished, and the service rooms are in a 
late 17th-century addition along the north side of 
the hall range.*? 

The manor of ~WATERMAN’S or 
MATCHING GREEN lay on the eastern side of 
the parish, extending into Little Laver, where the 
name is preserved in Waterman’s End. The 
origins of the manor are obscure. The tenancy in 
demesne was acquired, probably before 1359, by 
Waltham Abbey. In that year Waltham granted 
to John Roberd a 300-year lease of lands in High 
Roding and Matching, which had been given to 
the abbey by William atte Ree. It has been 
suggested that the surname Waterman, recorded 
at Little Laver in 1398, was a variant of atte Ree, 
and that would explain the manorial name.** 
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The property in Matching included in the lease 
of 1359 was a ‘place’ at Matching Green. The 
lessee, besides paying an annual quitrent, was to 
collect the abbey’s rents in Matching, Little 
Laver, and High Laver. That lease appears to 
have been surrendered by 1535, when the abbey 
leased its Matching property, then comprising 30 
a., to Thomas Lindsell.*? 

Waltham Abbey was dissolved in 1540. In 
1545 its manor of Matching Green was granted 
by the Crown to George Clifford and Michael 
Welbore.®® Welbore sold it in 1547 to Geoffrey 
Lukin of High Ongar (d. 1550).?® Thomas, son 
and heir of Geoffrey Lukin, conveyed the manor 
in 1550 to his brother William, who sold it in 1554 
to Sir William Petre of Ingatestone.?’? In 1637 
William Petre, Lord Petre, conveyed Waterman’s 
to his brother Edward, who sold it in 1644 to Sir 
Thomas Barrington, Bt., of Barrington Hall, 
Hatfield Broad Oak.?8 Waterman’s descended 
with the Barrington Hall estate until the early 
19th century. It was last recorded in 1832 as part 
of William Lowndes’s share of that estate.*® 

Waterman’s manor house, said to have been ? 
mile from the church, had fallen down by c. 1720, 
when only ‘something of an orchard’ remained.” 
According to a later statement it was # mile north 
of the church.4! That would have put it in 
Hatfield Broad Oak, but } mile north-east of the 
church, at Gunnetts Green, is a deserted moated 
site. In 1624 some of Lord Petre’s lands lay in 
that area.*? 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Matching has always 
been a rural parish, in which arable farming has 
predominated. All its Domesday manors were 
small and poor. In 1086 Edmund son of Algot’s 
manor of Matching had less land under cultiva- 
tion and fewer animals than in 1066. The plough- 
teams had decreased from 54 to 4, and the stock 
from 7 cows, a pig, 100 sheep, 40 goats, a 
rouncey, and 6 hives of bees, to 4 ‘beasts’, 
Q swine, 24 sheep and 2 hives. The recorded 
population had risen from 11 (7 villeins and 4 
serfs) to 13 (9 villeins and 4 bordars). In 1086 
there were 10 a. of meadow and woodland for 50 
swine.*? On Robert Gernon’s manor plough- 
teams had decreased from 14 in 1066 to 1 in 1086, 
and population from 5 (1 villein, 1 bordar, 3 serfs), 
to 4 (all bordars), but livestock had increased, 
from 8 swine and 1 rouncey to 4 ‘beasts’, 16 
swine, 12 sheep, and 8 goats. In 1086 there were 8 
a. of meadow and woodland for 40 swine.*4 On 
William of Warenne’s manor at Housham there 
were 6 ploughteams both in 1066 and in 1086, but 
the stock had increased from 5 ‘beasts’, 1 calf, 40 
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swine, and 40 sheep to 6 ‘beasts’, 50 swine, 90 
sheep and 3 hives of bees. The recorded popula- 
tion had increased from 13 (6 villeins, 4 bordars, 
3 serfs), to 15 (10 villeins, 4 bordars, 1 serf). In 
1086 there were 14 a. of meadow and woodland 
for 60 swine.*® The three small manors held by 
St. Valery abbey, Geoffrey de Mandeville, and 
Ralph de Tony each had a single ploughteam in 
1066. St. Valery’s team had disappeared by 1086; 
the other two remained. Geoffrey’s manor had 
woodland for 10 swine and 3 a. of meadow. There 
was a serf in 1066, but none in 1086.*® The most 
striking change indicated by the Domesday 
figures was the replacement of all but one of the 
serfs by bordars and villeins. 

Unlike some of the neigbouring parishes 
Matching was not densely wooded in 1086, and 
the amount of open woodland was sharply reduced 
in 1229, when Thomas de Arderne, lord of 
Matching Hall, was licensed to impark Matching 
wood.” The inclosure of the park seems to have 
caused local resentment in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, leading to trespass in the park, theft 
of timber, and attacks on the park keeper.*® 
Housham Hall manor in 1607 contained 7 a. of 
woodland.**® It included the Grove, lying near 
Pincey brook and known in the roth century at 
Heathenwood.*® Matching contained some 70 a. 
of woodland in 1843 and 20 ha. (49 a.) in 1977.°4 

Areas of former woodland are probably indi- 
cated by outlying roadside greens or tyes.*? 
Housham Tye, Carter’s Green, and Matching 
‘Tye are in the south-western corner of the parish, 
Peartree Green and Gunnets Green near the 
eastern boundary, and Matching Green in the 
south-eastern corner, extending into High Laver 
and Little Laver. In 1668 the tenants of Water- 
man’s manor and Otes in High Laver were said to 
have commoned at Matching Green time out of 
mind.°? The green comprised 16 a. in 1843. By 
then it formed part of the impropriate rectory, 
but the cottages retained grazing rights there 
until the zoth century.** In 1981 the green was 
used mainly for recreation. 

There were open fields in the Middle Ages. 
Remains of two of them, Downe and Stockett, 
survived on Housham Hall manor in 1609.°*° 
Some inclosure had taken place there by 1462.°° 
Field names suggest the fragmentation of open 
fields after inclosure. Great and Little Powdon 
(22 a. each), Laye Powdon (8 a.), and Bushey 
Powdon (6a.) lay north of Housham Hall in 1609. 
First and Further Three Pieces and two long, 
narrow fields, of 1 a. and 5 a., called Long 
Common in 1843 probably indicate the site of the 
open fields of Matching Hall manor. 

Two small common meadows survived in 
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1843.°’ One, belonging to Matching Hall, lay 
north-east of Newman’s End, on the parish 
boundary. The other, north-west of Matching 
Tye, had in 1609 been part of Housham Hall.°® 
Former common pasture is indicated by the place 
name elements ‘leaze’ or ‘ley’. Horse leaze (19 a.) 
and Bushey leaze (6 a.) were north of Housham 
Hall in 1609 and 1843. Upper and Lower 
Goodleys (23 a.),on Parsonage farm, was recorded 
Tes ye had 

Labour services still predominated on Match- 
ing Hall manor in 1342. Tenants of 4 virgate did 
3 weekworks for 40 weeks and 5 weekworks 
between Lammas and Michaelmas. Tenants of 
to a. did 2 weekworks for 40 weeks and 34 during 
harvest. Tenants of 3 a. did 1 weekwork for 40 
weeks and 2 works at harvest. The half-virgaters 
also paid pannage, tallage, and woodsilver, and 
rendered hens, eggs, and corn. There had been 
some commutation of services. One half-virgater 
did service for a third of his land and paid 2s. 6d. 
rent for the remainder.°*° 

In the later 14th century there was a consid- 
erable trade in sheep between Housham Hall and 
Hatfield Broad Oak.*! There were 116 sheep at 
Housham in 1397, with 6 stots, 3 oxen, a bull, 
and 17 cows.®? The importance of dairy farming 
is shown by the fact that the small tithes of 
Matching were customarily paid in cheese. It was 
stated in 1610 that 13 farms paid g cheeses each, 
one paid 5, another 4, while the rest paid 44d. for 
each hundredweight.®* Returns for the parish in 
1866 included 293 sheep, 19 cows, 81 other 
cattle, and 114 pigs. Those for 1906 listed 690 
sheep, 40 cows, 115 other cattle, 55 pigs, and 96 
horses. In 1926 there were 51 cows, 107 other 
cattle, 56 pigs, 53 horses, 1,357 poultry, but no 
sheep. The 1977 returns showed 238 sheep, 545 
cattle, 1,346 pigs, and 33,360 poultry.® 

Recorded figures suggested that arable farming 
has predominated since the 13th century.® Stock 
Hall in 1308 comprised 108 a. arable, 64 a. 
meadow, 14 a. pasture, and 1 a. wood.® At 
Waterman’s in 1540 there were 100 a. arable, 6a. 
meadow, 10a. pasture, and 11a. wood.®”’ Housham 
Hall in 1609 was mainly corn ground.*® In 1840 
the parish was estimated to contain 1,804 a. 
arable and 200 a. meadow.®? The proportion of 
arable fell in the later 19th century, but has risen 
during the 2oth. Returns for 1866 included 865 a. 
of cereals, 266 a. of vegetables, and 744 a. of 
grass. Those for 1906 listed 863 a. of cereals, 
242 a. of vegetables, and 817 a. of grass. In both 
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returns wheat was the main cereal, and beans 
were the largest vegetable crop. Returns for 1926, 
probably incomplete, included 585 a. of cereals, 
mainly wheat, 93 a. of vegetables, mainly peas, 
and 614 a. of grass. The 1977 returns, for the 
enlarged parish, list 915 ha. (2,261 a.) of cereals, 
almost equally divided between wheat and barley, 
192 ha. (474 a.) of vegetables, mainly potatoes 
and horticultural crops, and 164 ha. (405 a.) of 
grass.’° In the above figures cultivated grasses 
and bare fallow have been included in the total for 
grass. 

In 1843 there were 11 farms in the parish with 
50 a. or more. The largest was Housham Hall 
(301 a.). Two farms contained between 200 and 
300 a., five between 100 and 200 a., and three 
between 50 and 100 a.” The 1906 returns listed 
two farms over 300 a., and seven between 50 and 
300 a. Those for 1977 show three farms between 
200 and 300 ha. (494-741 a.) and two between 50 
and 100 ha. (123-247 a.).7” 

In 1241 corn for Housham Hall was apparently 
being sent for grinding to Quickbury in Sheering, 
which suggests that there was then no mill at 
Matching.’? There was a mill at Matching Hall 
by 1350.72 Windmill field in 1624 lay south of the 
lane leading to Matching Hall.”° In 1843 there 
were two windmills in the parish. One, belonging 
to John Selwin, lay about 4+ mile east of his 
mansion of Down Hall. Matching mill lay about 
700 yds. south of Housham Hall.** The Down 
Hall mill had gone by 1874.77 Matching mill, a 
post mill, continued to trade until the 1870s.7° 
The round house was later used as a smithy.”® It 
survived in 1981. 

An attempt in 1633 to establish saltpetre works 
at Matching Green was defeated by local opposi- 
tion.8° A belt of soil running south-east from 
Down Hall has been exploited for brickmaking. 
In 1843 Brick Kiln mead and Further Brick Kiln 
field lay near Down Hall. Farther south were 
Brick Kiln field, and Brick House Farm.*! In 
1897 there were brickworks in the field immedi- 
ately west of Brick Kiln mead.*? They were 
probably supplied with gas by the Down Hall 
gasworks, which stood in the adjoining field.** 
There were maltings in the mid 18th century at 
Smallways Farm, Newman’s End.** Malthouse 
field in 1843 lay west of the farm.®® Maltings at 
Matching Green operated from 1845 or earlier.*® 
They stood north of Albion House, and in 1902 
occupied 4 a.8” Potash making is indicated by the 
field names Potash mead and Potash pasture, 
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recorded in 1843 north of the lane leading to 
Brick House.’* Potash Road runs east from 
Matching Green. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls of 
Matching Hall survive for 1307-97, 1423-53, 
1466-89, and, with a few short gaps, from 1524 to 
1767. Courts leet were held until 1678, but not 
regularly nor every year. In the 14th century they 
appointed aletasters and coroners, usually two of 
each. The coroners were responsible for making 
presentments to the court. In 1309 four men were 
appointed to guard the lord’s corn. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries the court appointed a con- 
stable, and occasionally two, as in 1660 and 
1678.°* Court rolls and books of Housham Hall 
survive for 1407, 1417, 1441, and, with gaps, 
from 1461 to 1915. They record only courts 
baron.®® Court rolls of Waterman’s manor sur- 
vive for 1613, 1617, and 1620. In 1613 acourt leet 
was held, at which a constable was appointed. 
The rolls for 1617 and 1620 record only courts 
baron.*! 

No parish records have survived except regi- 
sters and some tithe papers.®? There is no doubt, 
however, that parish government was conducted 
as required by law. In 1770 the vicar built a pew 
in the church for the use of the choir, and for 
vestry meetings. The vestry appointed a salaried 
parish clerk in 1773.°? There were two constables 
in 1669 and 1674, but it is not clear whether they 
were parochial or manorial officers.*4 A con- 
stable’s rate was recorded in 1723.°° In 1614 there 
were three surveyors of highways.°® A highway 
rate was levied in 1762.°%” 

Workhouse field, recorded in 1843, lay south 
of Carter’s Green.®® There is no other evidence of 
a workhouse. In the 18th century the Marriage 
Feast room and the Cock alehouse, both belonging 
to the church, were used for poor relief pur- 
poses.®® The Marriage Feast room, near the 
church, housed two poor persons c. 1715.1 The 
Cock, also called Church House, at Matching 
Green, had been given to provide funds for 
church repairs, but it was stated c. 1771 that the 
rent was often given to the poor.” The parish 
overseers were paying quitrent for Church House 
in 1709 and in 1824.° In 1834 they were renting a 
cottage at Matching Tye, later the Fox public 
house, possibly as a poorhouse.* 

Expenditure on poor relief was £7 12s. in the 
year 1613-14.° In 1776 it was £291, and during 
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the three years 1783-5 itaveraged £279.° Between 
1803 and 1817 the annual average was £737, with 
peaks of £1,216 in 1813 and £1,084 in 1817.’ 
Matching became part of Epping poor law union 
in 1836.8 


CHURCH. A church probably existed c. 1150, 
when Hugh, dean of Matching, was recorded.® 
The advowson of the rectory passed with the 
manor of Matching Hall until c. 1260, when 
Thomas de Arderne sold it to Hervey of Boreham, 
later dean of St. Paul’s (Lond.). Hervey gave the 
advowson to Little Leighs priory, which in 1274 
was licensed by the bishop of London to appro- 
priate the rectory. At the same time a vicarage 
was ordained, to which the priory was to present 
as directed by the bishop.!® On the priory’s 
dissolution in 1536 the rectory and advowson of 
the vicarage were granted to Sir Richard Rich, 
later Lord Rich, who in 1555 settled them on his 
new chantry at Felsted. In 1564 they became part 
of the initial endowments of Felsted School." 
The advowson has since remained with the 
Felsted trustees, subject to the nomination of the 
bishop of the diocese.!? Felsted sold the rectory 
in 1876 to Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Bt., later 
Lord Rookwood, of Down Hall, Hatfield Broad 
Oak."* 

The rectory was valued at £10 in 1254 and 
1291.4 In the 1530s it was leased for 20 marks, 
which was said to be less than its real value.’ 
The rectorial glebe, called Parsonage farm, at 
Newman’s End, comprised 63 a. in 1745 and 56a. 
in 1843. The great tithes were commuted in 1843 
for £454.7° 

The earliest valuation of the vicarage, probate 
before 1274, was only 4os.1” In 1274 it was 
ordained that the vicar should retain the ancient 
Vicarage house and should have all small tithes, 
11 a. of arable land, and all tithes of corn and hay 
from the area lying east of the road from Ongar to 
Bishop’s Stortford, between Matching Green 
and Downhall bridge. He was also to receive 2 
marks a year from Leighs priory.!® The vicarage 
was valued at £4 13s. 4d. in 1291 and £12 Ios. 4d. 
in 1535.!° In 1610 the vicarial glebe comprised 
84 a. and a ‘little pikle’.2° In 1650 the vicarage 
was valued at £50, including £5 from the house 
and glebe, £25 from the tithes of 500 a. of land, 
and £20 rent from Felsted School.”! In 1710 the 
small tithes were customarily paid in cheese; the 
vicar was still receiving also the corn and hay 
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tithes from the land east of the road from Ongar 
to Bishop’s Stortford.?? In 1785 the vicarage was 
valued at £75.”° The vicarial tithes were com- 
muted in 1843 for £252. There were then 10 a. of 
glebe.”4 

The Vicarage house in 1610 had a hall, parlour, 
kitchen, four other small rooms, four bedrooms, 
a study, and two staircases.”® The present house, 
north-west of the church, is a low 17th-century 
building which was remodelled shortly before 
1771 by William Dearling, vicar 1761-85.76 The 
taller west wing was added in 1884 to the designs 
of G. E. Pritchett.?’ 

Vicars are recorded from 1274, but the list is 
far from complete until 1368.2% Before the 17th 
century incumbencies were short. Between 1433 
and 1553 there were at least 15 vicars, of whom 12 
or more left by resignation. In the neighbouring 
parish of Hatfield Broad Oak, where the vicar’s 
income was similar, there were only five vicars 
between 1423 and 1548, all of whom died in 
office. That suggests that it was not merely the 
poverty of the living that made Matching 
unattractive. Possibly the isolation of the parish 
was amore important factor. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries several vicars were pluralists. Robert 
Horne, vicar 1546-53, held Matching with a 
London rectory and the deanery of Durham. He 
was later bishop of Winchester.?? Robert Snell, 
instituted in 1608, was sequestrated in 1643. He 
was succeeded by John Allen and then by 
Nehemiah Long, who was at Matching from 
1647 to 1660. Snell regained the living in 1660, 
but died in 1661. Long remained briefly as curate 
under Snell. Nehemiah Holmes, vicar 1661-84, 
had been ejected from Writtle in 1660 but 
conformed.*® George Stirling, 1684-1728, was 
also vicar of Hatfield Broad Oak, where he lived 
for much of his incumbency.*! During the 18th 
century an assistant curate was often employed.” 
John Morgan, a distinguished Welsh scholar, 
was curate 1713-28 and vicar 1728-33.°* William 
Dearling, vicar 1761-85, renovated the church as 
well as the Vicarage. John Houghton, 1837-83, is 
said never to have slept a night outside the parish. 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
stands on a green in the centre of the parish, close 
to Matching Hall.?4 It comprises chancel with 
north organ chamber and vestry, south chapel, 
nave with north and south aisles, south porch, 
and west tower. The walls are of flint rubble with 
stone dressings; the porch is of brick and timber. 

A t2th-century chancel remained until 1873, 
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but the nave was rebuilt, with three-bay aisles, 
early in the 13th century. The south aisle was 
widened in the later 14th century, and the central 
window and south doorway, partly restored, 
survive from that period. In the 15th century a 
plain square tower of three stages and the south 
porch, of which an original tiebeam remains, 
were added. The church was renovated in 1730 
and again in 1770, when the roof was repaired 
and ceiled.** 

‘The church was restored and enlarged in 1875 
to designs by Sir Arthur Blomfield, at the cost of 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Bt.?® The nave was 
extended one bay eastwards, the north aisle, 
chancel, and south porch were rebuilt, and the 
north organ chamber and vestry and the south 
chapel were added. The roof timbers were 
renewed, but three 14th-century corbels remain 
in the south aisle. Further roof repairs were 
carried out by Felsted School in 1907.*’ 

The church has six bells, the oldest of which 
date from 1615 and 1640; two others, of c. 1500, 
were recast in 1875.°° The silver plate includes a 
cup and paten of 1685.2 The font, which dates 
from the 15th century, has an octagonal bowl 
with shields of arms.*° The octagonal carved and 
pannelled pulpit was given in 1624 by Richard 
Glascock of Down Hall.*! The canopy was 
removed in 1875. There are four 16th-century 
benches in the north aisle.** There are traces of 
red wall painting on the south arcade. Few 
monuments survived the 1875 restoration.*? 
There is a brass to John Ballett (d. 1638), a wall 
monument to Nicholas Ashton (d. 1716), and a 
window in the south aisle to Lord Rookwood 
(d2ro02).74 

Church House, Matching Green, recorded in 
1668, was said in 1768 to have been given for the 
repair of the church. In the 18th century it was 
the Cock alehouse, the rent of which was often 
applied to poor relief.*° It still belonged to the 
church in 1843.4 In 1981 it was a private house, 
Lone Pine Cottage. 

The Marriage Feast room, immediately west 
of the church, was built, probably in the later 
15th century, for the entertainment of poor 
people on their wedding day.*’ It was used as an 
almshouse in the 18th century, and as a school 
in the early 19th century.*® The building was 
restored in 1897 and was later used as a church 
hall.4® It is of two storeys, timber-framed and 
plastered. The main room, which occupies the 
whole of the upper floor, has a crown post roof of 
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four bays. It is approached from the outside by an 
integral staircase in the north-west corner. The 
ground floor originally had one dividing wall but 
was later made into several smaller rooms. In 
1981 the building was being renovated.” 

Housham Hall manorial chapel and the church 
of St. Edmund, Matching Green, are described 
elsewhere.*! 


NONCONFORMITY. Two conventicles were 
registered “in 1672, one by William Collins, 
Baptist, at Anne Boreham’s house at Matching 
Green, the other by Henry Lukin, Congregation- 
alist, at Edward Casse’s house at Matching. 
William Collins was still active in the district in 
1689.°? Joseph Collins, possibly a relative, was a 
preacher at Matching in 1715.°4 Henry Lukin, 
formerly tutor to Sir William Masham of Otes, in 
High Laver, lived at Matching Hall, the home of 
Sir William’s mother, and preached regularly at 
Matching Green, where a chapel was built. After 
Lukin’s death in 1719 the chapel was served by 
Congregational ministers from Abbess Roding 
and Hatfield Heath, but it had closed by 1745.°° 

In 1778 there were 24 Baptists, 65 Indepen- 
dents, and 7 Presbyterians in Matching, and in 
1810 it was reported that some 200 parishioners 
frequented meeting houses.°® A Congregational 
meeting was listed in 1829.°’ In 1851 there were 
two dissenters’ meetings: a lecture room holding 
83, and a cottage at Matching Tye attended 
lone eXoeo= 

Matching Tye Congregational church was 
built in 1875 on the initiative of Joseph Matthews 
and with assistance from Hatfield Heath Con- 
gregational church.*® In 1972 it joined the Evan- 
gelical Fellowship of Congregational churches. 
There were about 20 members in 1981.°° 

Matching Green Baptist church was opened in 
1885 asamission of Fore Street church, Harlow.*! 
It was grouped with Bishop’s Stortford from 


1898 to 1914, and later for a time with Harlow. 
The church was destroyed by bombing in 1941, 
and was rebuilt in 1950. There were 5 members 
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EDUCATION.® Matching county primary 
school originated c. 1824 as a Church Sunday 
school, held in the Marriage Feast. room. A 
church day school, opened in 1832, was main- 
tained by school pence. It was open to children 
from Matching, High Laver, and Little Laver. In 
1839 there were 97 on the roll. The school was 
kept ‘by a governess on her own account’ under 
the vicar’s superintendence.** She was probably 
Hannah Hasler, the wife of a shoemaker at 
Matching Tye, who held the post in 1848. A later 
schoolmistress, in 1870, was living at the school. 
The Marriage Feast room was inconveniently 
placed, and the accommodation was poor. In 
1875 Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Bt., later Lord 
Rookwood, owner of Down Hall, who already 
supported an infant school at Newman’s End, 
built a new school for 123, with a teacher’s house, 
about 500 m. north of Matching Tye, on the road 
to Sheering.® Annual government grants were 
received from 1878.® The church school building 
remained the property of Lord Rookwood and 
his successor, Major Calverley, until 1929, when 
the county council bought it and took over the 
school.*’? The county school was reorganized in 
1947 for juniors and infants, and was closed in 
1969.58 

From 1836 Matching children could attend 
Fawbert and Barnard’s_ school, Harlow.* 
Matching Green Church of England primary 
school, in High Laver, has been described under 
that parish.’° Matching benefits from the Tom 
Parkin educational charity, founded in 1977.74 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. None known. 


NETTESWELL 


NETTESWELL ancient parish, comprising 1,552 
a. (628 ha.), was bounded east by Latton and west 
by Great and Little Parndon. Like Latton it wasa 
long, narrow parish extending south from the 
river Stort.’? When Little Parndon parish was 
abolished in 1946 that area was transferred to 
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Netteswell, but in 1949 the southern part of the 
enlarged parish was transferred to North Weald 
Bassett.’*? The remainder of Netteswell, which 
lay within Harlow town, was in 1955 merged in 
the new parish and urban district of Harlow.” 
The terrain rises from the Stort valley, 40 m. 


‘tgth-century hist. of Matching sch.’). 

64 F.R.O., D/P 30/28/19. 

6 P.R.O., ED 21/5270. Above, plate 22. 

86 Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1878-9 [C. 2342-I], p. 889, 
H.C. (1878-9), xxiii. 

87 P.R.O., ED 21/5270; Nat. Soc. file. 

68 Inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 

69 Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, Educ. 

"14 ClHe Essex, 1v..00- 

71 Above, Harlow Town, Educ. 

72 0.S. Map 1/25,000, TL 40, 41; O.S. Map 6”, Essex, 
XLI, L (1881 edn.). This article, completed in 1979, describes 
the history of the ancient parish to 1955. For later history see 
Harlow Town. 

73 Co. of Essex (Alteration of Rural Parishes) Order, 1946; 
Essex (Alteration of Rural Parishes) Order no. 2, 1949. 

74 Essex Conf. Order, 1955; above, Harlow Town. 
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above sea level, to 110 m. in the south. Boulder 
N FE T T E SW E L L clay and London clay form the upper slopes, and 
c.1875 


glacial gravel the lower.’? The southern end of 
the parish, originally wooded, was cleared in the 
Middle Ages, and Netteswell and Copshall 
commons survived in that area until 1851.78 

Until the later 19th century Netteswell was 
thinly populated and entirely rural. There were 
35 tenants of the manor in 1230.77 Eleven men 
were assessed to the lay subsidy in 1327 and 32 in 
1525.’ There were 47 houses in 1670."9 The 
population was 288 in 1801. After rising to 365 in 
1851 it fell to 332 1n 1881. In the 1880s Kirkaldy’s 
engineering works was opened near the railway 
station at Burnt Mill, in the north-west corner of 
the parish, and by 1891 the population had leapt 
to 555. It continued to rise, with fluctuations, to 
672 in 71037.°° 

The ancient pattern of roads and settlement 
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well Cross on the Roydon road, and as Mill Street 
(later Station Road, and afterwards Spring Street) 
to Burnt Mill, where a bridge over the Stort was 
recorded from 1607.** In the Middle Ages the 
manor house and the church lay on Netteswell 
Street, and there were hamlets at Netteswell 
Cross, at T'ye Green, and on the northern edge of 
Netteswell common. There seems to have been 
no settlement between Netteswell Cross and the 
mill until Redmells (later Marshgate) Farm was 
built, probably in the later 17th century.*? 

In the later 18th century there were only ‘a few 
mean scattered houses’ in the parish, apart from 
the manor house and the rectory.*® Spurriers, 
west of Marshgate Farm, was built c. 1870 by 
William Cox, a London solicitor, who transferred 
to it the name of an earlier house at Netteswell 
Cross, probably derived from the family of 
Richard Spurrier (fl. 1409).°° In the earlier 19th 
century the only buildings at Burnt Mill were the 
mill house, the railway station, andalock-keeper’s 
cottage, but after the opening of Kirkaldy’s 
works a number of houses were built in Station 
Road, and by 1897 Burnt Mill had become a large 
village.’ Between the two world wars three small 
council estates were built at Netteswell Cross.** 

Netteswell’soldsettlements have beenengulfed 
by Harlow town. The village at Burnt Mill has 
been almost entirely demolished, Netteswell 
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* V.C.H. Essex, i, map facing p. 1; cf. Bateman, Harlow, 
13-15. 

76 Below, Econ. Hist. 

EA. NSe xix OTe 05s 

7 P.R.O., E 179/107/13; E 179/108/214. 

OE RCOMOIRT hn 

80 V.C.H. Essex, ii. 348; Census, 1911, 1921, 1931; below, 
Econ. Hist. 

81 Para. based mainly on P.N. Essex, 47-8; E.R. xxxv. 
37-45, 75-83; Map of Essex (1777); E.R.O., D/DAr P11; 
BAR LOS DP 43/25 - 

SU PAR@©. ) Gergana. 

SB RO. O/CPE x. 

84 E.R.O., T/A 445/5 (Tho. Redmell, d. 1676). 

85 Hist. Essex by Gent. iv. 85. 

86 Inf. from W. Cox’s relatives; Kelly's Dir. Essex (1870); 
P.R.O., SC 2/174/42b. 

SOB RO) ID/P 33/25; O.S. Map 6°, Essex, XLI (1881 
edn.); O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, XLI.5 (1897 edn.). 

88 E.R.O., T/A 524/16; local inf. 
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Cross is preserved in the New Town park, and 
Tye Green is surrounded by new building. Old 
buildings preserved at Netteswell Cross include 
Hoppits, a timber-framed house of two storeys, 
largely of the 17th century but incorporating part 
of an earlier house of one storey with attics. Hill 
House Farm is a tall timber-framed house of the 
late 17th century, partly encased in red brick. 
Marshgate Farm, timber-framed and weather- 
boarded, probably dates from the late 17th 
century. At Tye Green are Oak End, a 17th- 
century cottage, originally of two-roomed plan, 
and Jean’s Yardling, formerly Tye Green Farm, 
a timber-framed house possibly of medieval 
origin but remodelled in the 17th century. 
Orchard Cottage, one of the houses along the 
edge of the common, appears to have been 
originally a small cottage of one storey with 
attics, but was heightened to two storeys in the 
19th century. 

There were two inns at Netteswell in the 18th 
century. The Chequers, Commonside Road, was 
built c. 1745. It has continued to trade under that 
name, but c. 1965 the business was transferred to 
a new building next door, and the old building, 
dating from the 18th century, became a private 
house.®® The White Horse, Netteswell Cross, 
was recorded from 1755.%° It seems to have 
become the Hare and Hounds c. 1802 and the 
Greyhound by 1819.°*! It is a small brick building 
of c. 1800, with substantial later additions. 

In 1741 coaches from Harlow to Hoddesdon 
(Herts.) were passing Netteswell Cross.°? The 
Northern and Eastern railway line from London 
via Broxbourne (Herts.), reached Harlow in 
1841, with a station at Burnt Mill, and was 
extended to Cambridge in 1845.°* A post office, 
opened by 1878, had been transferred by 1902 
from Netteswell Cross to Spring Street.°t The 
parish had piped water from c. 1894. Main 
drainage was apparently installed at Burnt Mill c. 
1905, to prevent pollution of the Stort, but Tye 
Green and Netteswell Common were not sewered 
until Harlow town was built. Electric street 
lighting was provided in 1937.”° 


MANOR. The manor of NETTESWELL or 
NETTESWELLBURY, conterminous with the 
parish of Netteswell, was one of the manors given 
by Earl Harold in 1060 to his college of secular 
canons at Waltham Holy Cross, a grant confirmed 
by the king in 1062.°® The manor was not listed 


89 E.R.O., D/DB'T46; E.R.O., Q/RLv 24-82; White’s Dir. 
Essex (1848), 296; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1859 and later edns.); 
local inf. 

*0 E.R.OF O/SBba2or: 

1 F.R.O., Q/RLv 24/82; E.R.O., D/DAr P11; White’s 
Dir. Essex (1848), 296; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1859 and later 
edns.). 

o BRO aMiraze 

% E.R.O., Q/RUm 1/50, 1/69; Gordon, Regional Hist. 
Railways, v. 102-11. 

®4 Kelly's Dir. Essex (1878 and later edns.). 

% E.R.O., T/A 468; T/A 524/16, 19. 

90 V.C.H: Essex 114 166; Carts Ant (RP Riow Ness xxx) 
no. 356. 

VCH. Essex: 1. 446-83 v. 155; 

%8 Cart. Ant. (P.R.S. N.S. XXXiil), nos. 357, 359; Cur. Reg. 
R. xv. 167; cf. V.C.H. Essex, v. 155-6; Rot. Hund. (Rec. 
Com.), i. 150. 

99 B.L. Cott. MS. Tib. C. ix, ff. 132v.-133; Feet of F. Essex, 


among the college’s possessions in Domesday 
Book, and it is possible that it was included in the 
large manor of Waltham then held by the bishop 
of Durham.®’ The bishop’s manor was seized by 
William II, but between 1096 and 1189 Waltham 
college, later priory and then abbey, gradually 
acquired the whole manor by a series of royal 
grants. Netteswell came into the hands of Henry 
II, who in 1177 granted it, along with some lands 
in Waltham Holy Cross, to Waltham priory, on 
its refoundation.®* 

Waltham abbey retained Netteswell until the 
Dissolution. Roger and Margaret of Bray were 
tenants of the abbey at Netteswell in 1196. 
Shortly afterwards their son Miles of Bray sold 
all his land there to the abbey for 25 marks.*® The 
family name survived in Brays mead, recorded in 
1270, and Brays grove (1544).! Netteswell was 
farmed directly by the abbey in the 13th century, 
but from c. 1400 was let to a tenant.” In 1540, 
when the abbey was dissolved, Netteswellbury 
was on lease to Andrew Finch.? 

Netteswellbury was one of the manors granted 
at the Dissolution to the last abbot of Waltham, 
Robert Fuller, for life. On his death c. 1542 it 
came into the hands of the king, who in 1544 
granted it with the advowson of the rectory to 
Richard Heigham of Roydon.* Richard (d. 1546) 
was succeeded by his brother William Heigham 
(d. 1558), and he by his son John.® John Heigham 
conveyed the manor and advowson in 1561 to 
(Sir) Richard Weston, justice of the Queen’s 
Bench.® Sir Richard was succeeded in 1572 by 
his son (Sir) Jerome (d. 1603). Sir Jerome’s son 
Sir Richard, later earl of Portland, minister to 
James I and Charles I, sold Netteswell in 1618 to 
Sir William Martin of Woodford.’ 

Sir William Martin was succeeded in 1679 by 
his son Cuthbert (d. 1697) whose son, another 
William Martin, died childless in 1717. Nettes- 
well had been settled on William’s wife Mary (d. 
1764). She was succeeded by the Revd. Matthew 
Blucke of Hunsdon (Herts.), a descendant of 
Cuthbert Martin’s sister. Blucke, who took the 
surname Martin, died in 1766 leaving Netteswell 
to his son, also Matthew Martin. Matthew 
Martin sold Netteswell c. 1772 to Thomas 
Blackmore of Briggens, in Hunsdon.? In 1778 the 
estate comprised 797 a.!° 

Thomas Blackmore was succeeded in 1789 by 
his son Thomas who was or became a lunatic, in 
the care of his sister Mary (d. 1818) and her 
husband the Revd. Charles Phelips (d. 1834).!! 


1. 17; Pipe R. 1195 (P.R.S. N-S: Vi), 227. 

DY PuUN@ESSE PAT: 

2B AST. N-Se xix. D0 i—10; ROP i145 /35P i RoOn se 
2/173/30-1. 

® P.R.O., SC 6/Hen. VIII/964, m. 113d.; cf. E.R.O., D/P. 
Sey ayftig Be eho 

<i. SeP) Hens Villin xvas pa 75; 30x(k) pasos 

5 P.R.O., C 142/84, no. 45; C 142/122, no. 59. 

§ Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 261; P.R.O., CP 25(2)/126/1616. 

7 P.R.O., C 142/160, no. 35; CP25(2)/205/15 Jas. 1, Hale 
D.N.B. 

8 Account of Martin fam. based on E.R. xxxvi. 74-6; 
E.R.O., T/A 445/1-7; Guildhall MS. 9556; mon. in Nettes- 
well ch. 

® Gent. Mag. |xvi(1), 382; E.R.O., T/A 445/7. 

LOE. R.OF, D/ DAG Pim 

11 Guildhall MS. 9560; E.R. xxxvi. 76; Burke, Land. Gent. 
(1879), ii. 1267; Alum. Oxon. 1715-1886, iii. 1104; E.R.O., 
T/A 445/7-9. 
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On Thomas Blackmore’s death in 1824 Nettes- 
well passed to Charles (d. 1869), son of Charles 
and Mary Phelips,!* who sold Old House and 
Marshgate farms in 1867 to L. W. Arkwright, 
owner of Mark Hall, Latton. His son Charles J. 
Phelips died in 1903, and the remainder of Net- 
teswell was then sold to L. J. W. Arkwright of 
Mark Hall. In 1947 Netteswell was sold with 
most of the Mark Hall estate to Harlow develop- 
ment corporation.!? 

Netteswellbury manor house adjoined the 
church to the west. It was let to tenants until c. 
1640, when Sir William Martin moved there. It 
seems to have remained the family seat until the 
death of William Martin in 1717." He is said to 
have rebuilt it during Queen Anne’s reign.!® In 
1771, however, it was described as ‘a large, 
ancient, venerable edifice’, which suggests that 
Martin had only extended or improved the 
previous building.'® The house was partly de- 
molished by ‘Thomas Blackmore (d. 1789), who 
intended to rebuild it for his younger son, but did 
not complete the work. The remainder of the 
house was pulled down c. 1820, and a new farm 
house was built on an adjoining site.!” 

The farm buildings include a large aisled barn, 
probably late medieval, north-east of the house. 
Another aisled barn, east of the house, may be of 
16th-century origin, but has later extensions to 
the south.'8 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The ancient pattern 
of land use was similar to that in Latton, with 
woods on the southern uplands, arable fields in 
the centre, and marshland pasture to the north.!® 
Henry I] in 1178 granted Waltham Abbey licence 
to assart in Netteswell, and 40 a. had been 
assarted by 1189.”° That clearing is probably to 
be identified with the Riddens or Riddings, lying 
south of Netteswell common, and recorded from 
1400. Other early inclosures were Stock Ridden 
(1400), north of Netteswell common, and Brays 
Grove, which lay south-east of the church on the 
Latton boundary.”! In the earlier 13th century 
there was intercommoning by the men of Nettes- 
well and those of Little Parndon in the woods of 
the two manors.”? With the other Harlow hundred 
parishes Netteswell was included under Henry 
ITI in the royal forest of Essex, but was excluded 
in 1301.73 In 1638, during Charles I’s attempt to 
extend the forest boundaries, Sir William Martin 
was forced to compound for the disafforestation, 


2 E.R. xxxvi. 76; Burke, Land. Gent. (1913), 1499. 

ERO sSale: Cat. B2143; Bao] D/DAT Pa, Ps: 
Burke, Land, Gent. (1913), 1499; inf. from- L. J. W. 
Arkwright: above, Latton, Manors. 

pea RAO) 5 C- 2/173/31-8; C 142/84, no. 45; #.R. xxxvi. 
74- 

15 Gent. Mag. lxvi (1), 382. 

16 Hist. Essex by Gent. iv. 85. 
7 Inf. from L. J. W. Arkwright; E.R. xxxvi. 77. 
18 Partly based on R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 196; E.R. xxxvi. 77. 
19 Above, Latton, Econ. Hist. 
20 Cart. Ant. (P.R.S. N.S. xxiii), no. 357; Fisher, Forest, 


_ 


21 FR. xxxv. 77; P.N. Essex, 47-8; E.R.O., D/DAr P11. 
22 B.L. Harl. MS. 4809, f. 135. 
23 Fisher, Forest, 25-6, 29, map facing p. 137. 
24 P.R.O., E 403/3042, pp. 95-6: reference kindly supplied 
by Mr. W. H. Liddell. 
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since 1301, of 1,000 a. in Netteswell.*4 It is 
unlikely that much woodland still survived in 
1638. The manorial demesne had contained only 
60 a. of woodland in 1546,”° and there were no 
more than 27 a. in the parish in 1778.”° 

Two areas which had probably been woodland 
in the Middle Ages survived as common pastures, 
regulated by the manor court, until the 19th 
century.”’ They were Netteswell common and 
the smaller Copshall common adjoining it to the 
north-west. Small inclosures were recorded there 
down to the 18th century, but in 1840 the 
commons still comprised about 173 a.78 They 
were finally inclosed in 1851.”° 

The ancient common woodlands at the 
southern end of the parish were matched by 
common meadow at the northern end. Three 
common meadows, lying beside the Stort on the 
Latton boundary and totalling 9 a., survived until 
their inclosure in 1851.2° They may have been 
part of the medieval common meadow called 
Tunmanmead,*! with strips visible in 1840 sug- 
gesting former common use.*” 

In the centre of the parish, in the 13th and 
14th centuries, were arable open fields. There 
was one large open field, ‘Tunmanbrodfield, and 
several smaller ones, including Muckmore in the 
north-west, Bossells in the north-east, and Hides 
in the west.*? Most of the smaller fields seem to 
have been inclosed by the early 17th century, and 
none remained in 1840.4 The large open field, 
which lay south-east of Netteswell Cross, sur- 
vived in part until 1851, when the remnant of 
33 a. was inclosed.*° 

About 1230 Netteswell manor contained 1 
tenant holding a virgate of land, 9 with 4 virgate, 
and 26 with smallholdings between ? a. and 
10 a. The virgater, Thomas of Netteswell, paid 
annually 6s. rent, 2 ward pence, a cock, 2 hens, 
and 30 eggs. He did no week work, but performed 
certain boon works. Those with 4 virgates did 
regular week work on the done: as well as 
boon works.2* Later some of the tenants’ home- 
steads lay at Netteswell Cross and some at T'ye 
Green.*’ 

By the 17th century the manorial demesne had 
been consolidated in a large belt across the centre 
of the parish. Apart from the rectory and the mill 
there were at least 28 other tenements, all copy- 
hold, many of which can be traced from the 15th 
century or earlier.2* In 1778 the lord of the 
manor, Thomas Blackmore, owned 797 a., all 
on lease; the larger farms were Netteswellbury 


2D RO} © 142/8a5now45: 

26 R-O}, D/DAr Pin. 

” E.R.O., T/A 445/1, 4, 8, 9. 

ao JOrIRE pe SaZ tenis | Dal ate Ob. DIC IM ZIEToy 
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S| Wowts Ee B. L. Harl. MS. 4809, f. 133 (dated c. 1220); E.R. 


XXXV. lass 
L. Fisher, ‘Enclosures at Netteswell’, 
E.R.O., D/CT 250. 

3 E.R.O., Q/RDc 40. 

86 B.L. Cott. MS. Tib. C. ix, ff. 207v.—210v.; J. L. Fisher, 
‘Customs and Services on an Essex manor’, E.A.T. N.S. xix. 
111-16. 

37 J. L. Fisher, ‘Netteswell Farms’, E.R. xxxv. 37-45. 
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(297 a.), Hill House (180 a.), and Old House or 
Mangers (160 a.). The only copyhold farm of 
more than 50 a. was Goldsmiths, formerly Yorks 
or Scotts, and later Goldings. By 1916 Goldings 
had been enlarged to 155 a., but Netteswellbury, 
Hill House, and Old House were still the largest 
farms, and Old House was being managed jointly 
with Riddings farm (140 a.)®® 

In 1546 the manorial demesne contained 200 a. 
of arable and 240 a. of meadow and pasture.*® In 
1840 the whole parish contained 828 a. of arable 
and 485 a. of pasture.4! The area of arable 
returned fell from 657 a. in 1866 to 586 a. in 1906 
and 302 a. in 1926. The area under grass fell from 
622 a. in 1866 to 563 a. in 1906, and 556 a. in 
1926. There were 409 sheep in the parish in 1824 
and 1,095 in 1866, but none were recorded in 
1906, and only 52 in 1926. Cattle numbered 88 in 
1866, 59 in 1906, and 150 in 1926. Pigs increased 
from 67 in 1866 to 104 in 1906 and 105 in 1926.*” 

In 1866 a total of 478 a. of cereals was returned 
for the parish, including 291 a. of wheat and 112 
a. of barley. Vegetable crops totalled 179 a., 
including 56 a. of mangolds and 50 a. of peas. 
Though probably incomplete the returns may 
indicate the relative proportions of cereals 
and vegetables. The 1906 returns give 419 a. 
of cereals, including 221 a. of wheat and 109 a. of 
oats, and 166 a. of vegetables, including 55 a. of 
beans and 36 a. of turnips and swedes. Those for 
1926 list 261 a. of cereals, including 170 a. of 
wheat, and 41 a. of vegetables, mainly beans and 
mangolds.** 

In 1203 Ralph son of Walter conveyed a mill at 
Netteswell to Waltham Abbey. It was almost 
certainly the water-mill on the Stort recorded 
between 1203 and c. 1211, and it may have been 
the predecessor of Burnt Mill, recorded from 
1580. Burnt Mill belonged to the lord of the 
manor, from whom it was leased by the miller.*4 
The Death family, who were the millers from c. 
1824 until 1870 or later, acquired the freehold, 
but the mill was closed c. 1880.7° 

Tradesmen recorded in the parish included a 
weaver (1558), a ploughwright (1583), a clothier 
(1623), and a tanner (1700).*° In the 18th century 
there was a tanyard at Tanyard or Tannery (later 
Netteswell) House, west of Netteswell Cross. It 
seems to have closed by 1840.17 A malt house, 
opposite Spurriers at Netteswell Cross, was 
mentioned in 1782.8 

John Kirkaldy Ltd., marine engineers of Lime- 
house (Lond.), bought Burnt Mill in 1885 and 
built a factory on the site. During the First World 
War there were about 300 workers, but the firm 
became too dependent on Admiralty orders: after 
the war business declined, and the works were 


SP ERO sD DD Aq Pans 2 xxxv. 41; E.R.O., D/Z 45/6. 

SE RAO ae 142/84, no. 4 a ERO: ;DICT 250. 

42 P_R.O., MAF 68/23-4; qe 68/3294; ER. OF Die 
33/3/1 (tithe accounts, 1824). 

43 P.R.O., MAF 68/23, 2178, 3294. 

+2 Feet of b. Essex. i. 31> Be. Cott. Viow dubs Gai tare; 
J. L. Fisher, ‘Burnt Mill’, £.R. xxxiii. 173-9; E.R.O., D/DAr 
Pre 

2 RO. D/P 43i255 ERO. Di Cl aso.) cei 
Essex (1866, 1870); E.R.O., Sale Cat. B2145; local inf. 

46 Chelmsford Wills, i. 468, 230; ii. 238, 248; E.R.O., 
Q/SBb 201/24. 

at ERO. T/A 445/6; E-R-O} D/C 2507O01S) Map 67 
Essex, XLI (1881 edn.). 


closed c. 1930.49 Most of the factory buildings 
were demolished, though a surviving part of the 
premises was occupied during the Second World 
War by a food-distributing firm. In 1957 part of 
the site was occupied by a small factory making 
projectors.°° 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1275 Waltham 
abbey claimed the right of gallows, the assize of 
bread and of ale, and all other royal liberties 
except warren.°*! Court rolls of Netteswell manor 
survive for 1270, 1271, nine years between 1400 
and 1468, 1512, and 1522.°% There are court 
books, rolls, and other records for the period 
1672-1905.°? The court leet, with jurisdiction 
over the whole parish, continued to be held up to 
1822, but met rarely after the 17th century. It 
recorded the appointment of a constable in 1512, 
1522, and 1822, and two constables in 1677 and 
1686. [wo overseers of the commons were also 
appointed in 1677, and two headboroughs in 
1822. Two aletasters were mentioned in 1271. 
The last two meetings of the leet, in 1785 and 
1822, were concerned mainly with manorial 
customs, including the regulation of the 
commons. 

Parish overseers’ accounts survive for the 
periods 1719-53 and 1817-36.°4 Between 1719 
and 1753 one overseer presented accounts. In 
most years from 1740 to 1753 two overseers were 
nominated. Several overseers served for two 
years or more, not always consecutively. A 
widow served in 1729 and another in 1730. 
Between 1818 and 1824 one overseer accounted. 
Thomas Rickett, overseer from 1822, wasin 1825 
appointed salaried assistant overseer, and con- 
tinued to present the accounts until 1830, when 
John Rickett succeeded him. One churchwarden 
and one constable were nominated annually 
between 1818 and 1836. 

The annual poor rate averaged £38 between 
1719 and 1735, and £64 between 1736 and 1753. 
There was a sharp increase in the 1740s, to a peak 
of £97 in 1751. The cost of poor relief was £93 in 
1776, and averaged £112 in the three years 
1783-5.°° It reached £422 in 1801, but during 
the remainder of the decade averaged £260.°® 
Between 1817 and 1836 the overseers’ annual 
expenditure, including the county rate, averaged 
$283: 

The parish had two poorhouses, both at Tye 
Green. One had been built on waste land granted 
in 1599 by Sir Jerome Weston, lord of the 
manor.*’ The other, lying farther west, by Cops- 
hall common, was given in 1746 by Mary Martin, 
lady of the manor.°® Each house apparently 


48 E.R.O., T/A 445/8. 

49 E.R.O., Sale Cat. B2145; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1890 and 
later edns.); E.R. xxxiii. 179; local inf. 

50 Local inf. 

5l Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 160. 

%2 P.R.O., SC 2/173/10, 30-8; SC 2/174/42b; E.R.O., 
D/DP M1154; E.R.O., T/A 195. 


‘O., Q/CR 1/9/13. 
OREO wD) P33 )/5 ae 

58 E.R.O., T/A 445/6; 29th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 216, 
P. 199 (1835), xxi (1). 
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contained two dwellings. In 1825 they accom- 
modated a total of 10 adults and 7 children.®® 
Mrs. Martin’s house was later an infant school.®° 

Between 1719 and 1753 the number of paupers 
receiving weekly doles rarely exceeded 6, though 
it reached r1 in 1750. In the period 1813-15 the 
number was usually between 17 and 20, while 
some 20-25 received occasional relief.*' In 1830 
there were only 10 weekly pensioners, with doles 
ranging from 2s. 6d. to 7s. At all recorded periods 
the vestry also provided relief in clothing, fuel, 
rent subsidies, boarding allowances, sick pay, 
and medical care. Throughout the period 
1817-36 the vestry employed a part-time doctor. 
In 1819 it resolved that paupers should be 
employed by the larger ratepayers on the rounds- 
man system. Only one parish apprenticeship was 
recorded.®* 

In 1836 Netteswell joined Epping poor law 
union. 


CHURCH. A church existed at Netteswell by 
1177, when it was granted along with the manor 
to Waltham priory.®? Pope Lucius II (1181-5) 
licensed the canons of Waltham to appropriate 
the church. That was confirmed in 1195 by 
Celestine III, who stipulated that the churches of 
Epping, Loughton, Netteswell, and Woodford 
should be assigned to the use of the sacristy of the 
abbey.** Only at Epping was a permanent appro- 
priation made.® In 1254 the abbey was retaining 
all the tithes from the demesne at Netteswell, but 
it had apparently ceased to do so by 1291, and in 
1840 all the tithes belonged to the rector.®* There 
is no record of a vicar. In the earlier 13th century 
the cure was apparently served by a chaplain 
appointed by the abbey, but rectors, known to 
have existed in the later 12th century, were again 
recorded from 1286.°° The advowson of the 
rectory descended with the manor.®* William 
Smith, who presented in 1522 for one term, may 
have been a benefactor to the church.*® Matthew 
Martin, who sold the manor c. 1772 to Thomas 
Blackmore, retained the next presentation, which 
he made in 1802. The Crown presented in 1805 
because Thomas Blackmore the younger was a 
lunatic, but in 1821 Blackmore’s nephew Charles 
Phelips presented.”” The Arkwright family re- 
tained the advowson when they sold the estate in 
1947. 

The rectory was valued at £3 6s. 8d. in 1254 
and 1291, and £13 6s. 8d. in 1535.7! In 1650 the 
income was £60, including £5 from the glebe, 


58 Guildhall MS. 9557; E.R.O., D/P 33/25. 

60 White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 296; below, Educ. 

Pa he@.. ©/CR 1/10: 

Fea Re C)., D/P 33) 12/2. 

88 Cart. Ant. (P.R.S. N.S. xxxili), nos. 357, 359. 

64 B.L. Harl. MS. 391, ff. 103v., 132v.; Cal. Papal Reg. 


7 
Bema. Ji. Essex. Vv. 132. 

Pep. t.) N.S. XVI. 132; Dax. BLecl. (Rec. Com:),, 20; 
E.R-O., D/CT 250. 

8? Fisher, Harlow, 54, 128-9; Reaney, Early Essex Clergy, 
120; Guildhall MSS. 9550, 9557-8, 9560. 

68 Fisher, Harlow, 54, 129-42; L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvi, 
Pp. 715; xix (1), p. 280; Guildhall MSS. 9551, 9556-8, 9560; 
E.R.O., D/AEF 7. 
6° Fisher, Harlow, 131. 

70 Guildhall MSS. 9557-8. 
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then about 4 a.’ It was no more than £100 in the 
later 18th century, but in 1840 the tithes were 
commuted for £231 and there were 7 a. of 
glebe.’* The Rectory house was recorded in the 
17th century, partly tiled and partly thatched.”! 
Between 1766 and 1771 it was replaced by an 
‘elegant’ brick house.” In 1956 a new Rectory 
was built at T'ye Green.’® 

John Saxton, rector in 1418, was licensed to 
hold up to four additional livings.77 Edward 
Hales, rector 1560-72, was also vicar of Witham. 
His four successors, 1572-1634, were all Welsh- 
men. Thomas Denne, rector 1634-40, had 
previously been vicar of Latton.’® Thomas 
Cramphorne, rector 1640-80, retained the living 
throughout the Civil War and Interregnum and 
conformed in 1662. Abraham Kent, 1716-33, 
was also vicar of Amwell (Herts.), but lived at 
Netteswell, which in his time became a fashion- 
able place for the weddings of people from the 
Amwell and Hertford area. Between 1738 and 
1835 there was rarely a resident rector, and 
curates were employed. Even Anthony Natt, 
rector 1766-1801, who built the new Rectory, 
spent his later years in London. Philip Johnson, 
1835-73, though he served the cure himself, 
usually came to Netteswell only at weekends. 
Heathcote A. Wake, 1873-90, restored the 
church. Wilson Carlile (1847-1942), founder of 
the Church Army, was rector 1890-92.’? Canon 
John L. Fisher, rector 1918-54, was a notable 
Essex antiquary.®° 

The church of ST. ANDREW, formerly iso- 
lated in the centre of Netteswell, beside the 
manor house, is now surrounded by the houses of 
Tye Green neighbourhood in Harlow town.*! It 
is a simple rectangular building of flint rubble 
with ashlar quoins and dressings, comprising 
nave and chancel in one, north vestry, south 
porch, and western bell turret. The nave and 
chancel were built early in the 13th century, as 
shown by the lancet windows and the round- 
headed door arches in the north and south walls. 
The original east window, of which traces remain, 
and the piscina in the chancel, are of the same 
period. The wooden bell turret, supported on 
chamfered posts and a tie-beam, may have been 
built c. 1400 to house the two bells of that period 
which survive. Other 15th-century alterations 
included a new east and a new west window, each 
of three lights, a matching pair of two-light 
windows on the north and south walls of the 
nave, and the building of the south porch. A 
panel of brickwork, possibly commemorating 


1 BLA.T.N.S. xvill. 132; Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 20; Valor 
Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 1. 436. 

72 Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 274; Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 
434. 
* Guildhall MS. 9557; E.R.O., D/CT 250. 

“4 Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 434. 

* FTist. Essex by Gent. iv. 85; Gent. Mag. Ixvi (1), 382. 

76 Inf. from the rector and Church Commissioners. 

77 Cal. Papal Reg. vii. 49. For rectors: Fisher, Harlow, 
129-42. 

78 Above, Latton, Church. DNB: 

80 Author of The Deanery of Harlow (1922), A Medeival 
Farming Glossary (1968), and many papers: see Essex Biblio- 
graphy, 338. 

81 Architectural history based on R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 
195-6; Fisher, Harlow, 117-27; drawings and plans (1875) 
penes the rector; E.R.O., Pictorial Colln. See above, plate 29. 
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that work, is set on the outside of the south wall of 
the nave. It depicts a double rose with supporters, 
perhaps for Gervase Rose, abbot of Waltham 
1497-1500. 

In 1618 a three-tier pulpit, bearing the date, 
was placed on the south side of the church. At the 
same period box pews were installed, and a west 
gallery was erected. A rough lean-to vestry, on 
the north side of the nave, probably dated from 
the 18th century. The church was thoroughly 
restored in 1875 to the designs of Frederic 
Chancellor. The porch and vestry were rebuilt, 
and the bell turret was given a broach spire in 
place of a low pyramidal cap. Most of the roof 
timbers were replaced, the gallery was removed, 
new pews were installed, and the pulpit, much 
altered, was moved to the north side of the 
church. 

There are three bells, two of which were cast 
by a founder active in the period 1385-1418.*” 
The plate included a cup and paten of 1641 and 
an alms dish of 1656, all of silver.** The font dates 
from the 13th century. Fragments of 15th- 
century glass survive, reset, in the heads of the 
larger nave windows. They include the figures of 
the evangelists and of St. Mary Cleophas and St. 
Mary Salome with their children. 

There are brasses to Thomas Laurence (d. 
1522), and John Bannister (d. 1607), and a 
marble monument to William Martin (d. 1717). 
Another marble monument, erected by William 
Martin’s widow Mary (d. 1764) to her brother 
Robert Crosse and nephew Thomas Crosse, was 
removed in 1969 to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.* A large altar tomb covers the family 
vault of Anthony Natt (d. 1801), rector. 

Burnt Mill mission originated in 1890, when 
the rector, Wilson Carlile, started services in a 
barn at Netteswell Cross. The mission hall was 
opened in Spring Street in 1891.°? 

In 1957 the ecclesiastical parish of Netteswell 
was reduced in size and designated the parish of 
Tye Green with St. Andrew, Netteswell.®® St. 
Andrew’s remained the parish church until 1964, 
when it became a chapel of ease to the new church 
of St. Stephen, Tye Green. In 1978 St. Andrew’s 
was closed and declared redundant.*’ 


NONCONFORMITY. There were a few 
Baptists at Netteswell in the later 18th and the 
earlier 19th century, but no regular meeting.*® 
Burnt Mill Methodist church, seating 150, was 
built in 1887 by the North West Essex Wesleyan 


82 Ch. Bells Essex, 22, 26, 346. 

83 Ch. Plate Essex, 122. 

84 Inf. from V. & A. Mus. 

8° Strat. Expr. 23 May, 1891; plaque on bldg. 

86) ERO] PYGPe 3240: 

87 Inf. from the rector and Harlow dev. corp.; above, 
Harlow Town, Churches. 

88 Guildhall MSS. 9557-8; E.R.O., D/P 33/25. 

8° Extension of Village Methodism 1885-7 (E.R.O., 
pamph.); Wesleyan Chapel Cttee. Rep. (1888). 

9° Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1894 and later edns.); Harlow Handbk. 
(1962); Bateman, Harlow, 111, 144; inf. from the Revd. J. D. 
Buxton; below, Harlow Town, Prot. Nonconf. 

81 J. Jamieson, Hist. of the Lord’s Work at Gospel Hall, 
Parndon, 4-5. 

% V.C.H. Essex, ii. 562; 29th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 216, 
PP- 197-9 (1835), xxi (1); E.R. xxxvi. 76. 


mission.®® It was closed in 1962 and demolished 
in 1963: by that time the Methodist church of St. 
Andrew, the Stow, had been opened.*® Brethren 
started cottage meetings at Burnt Mill in 1892, 
but soon moved to Great Parndon.®*! 


EDUCATION. William Martin Church of 
England junior and infant school, Tawney Road, 
Harlow, was founded by William Martin (d. 
1717) of Netteswellbury, who in his will gave a 
cottage, 4a. of land, and £1,000 to build and 
maintain a school and to employ a master and 
mistress to teach 20 poor children of Netteswell, 
vacancies being filled by children from Latton 
and Great and Little Parndon. Any residue was 
to be used for the children’s clothing.®? The 
legacy fell due on his wife’s death in 1764, and 
following a Chancery order a school was built in 
School Lane in 1777. In the 18th century children 
were occasionally given shoes, and in the period 
1777-82 Great Parndon was granted up to four 
places.°? The school seems to have been closed 
for a short time in the early 1820s, but was 
reopened in 1825 and was attended by 2o children, 
chiefly girls, aged 5-12.°4 By 1835 the master 
could admit paying pupils. At that time Nettes- 
well children filled all the free places, and from 
1836 Fawbertand Barnard’s free school at Harlow 
was also open to them.®° An infant school, opened 
in 1848 in a former poorhouse at Tye Green, was 
still listed in 1863.9 By a Scheme of 1876 
Martin’s school was opened to the poor of all the 
beneficiary parishes.®’ It was enlarged in 1872, 
1889, 1891, and 1898. Attendance rose from 50 in 
1886 to 8g in 1894.°*° The school received annual 
government grants from 1878.%° It was reorgan- 
ized in 1944 for juniors and infants, and in 1954 
for infants only. In 1958 it was moved to new 
buildings farther north, and was again opened to 
juniors.+ 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. ‘Thomas 
Laurence (d. 1522) gave a 5s. rent charge to the 
parish poor, probably from land given to him by 
John Waylett for an obit.” The charity had been 
lost by 1741.2 The foundation of Emanuel Wol- 
ley’s gift in 1617 to poor Netteswell tradesmen, 
and its history to 1680, are treated under Harlow. 
Payments to Netteswell poor are recorded for the 
years 1635-42, 1680-99, 1704-10, 1716-33, and 
1743.7 In the 19th century the poor received 
money or clothing every 3 or 4 years.® In the 


23. RO. D/P 184ja/2, D/P 3gie5e 

%* E.RLO% DZ 38/160; BRO} DiPasias. 

8° 29th Rep. Com. Char. pp. 197-9; above, Harlow Ancient 
Parish, Educ. 

96 White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 296; (1863), 334. 

ERO] D/DA: Cri 

88 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1886 and later edns.); P.R.O., ED 
21/2178. 

°° Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1878-9 [C. 2342-1], p. 889, 
H.C. (1878-9), xxiii. 

1 E.R.O., C/ME 39A, pp. 266-7; C/ME 48, p. 39; C/ME 
51, pp. 820-1. 

2 29th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 216, p. 199 (1835), xxi (1); 
E.R.O., T/P 195/16; P.R.O., E 301/30/135. 

3 Guildhall MS. 9550. 

= EERO DE ain ieece 

5 Rep. Com. Char., p. 199. 
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1970s the annual income of 5op provided occa- 
sional gifts to poor people in Tye Green parish.® 

Netteswell allotments, Commonside Road, 
were founded in 1851 by the inclosure award, 


NETTESWELL 


which granted 3 a. from Netteswell common for 
the use of the labouring poor.’ They were still in 
use in 1979, under the management of Harlow 
district council.® 


Clib Age BARN I).© IN 


GREAT PARNDON lies on the western side of 
Harlow town. The ancient parish, comprising 
2,232 a. (903 ha.), lay 35 km. NNE of London 
and 5 km. west of Harlow village.’ A short branch 
of the river Stort formed its northern boundary 
with Hertfordshire. Roydon and Nazeing lay to 
the west, Little Parndon and Netteswell to the 
east. A detached part of Great Parndon (1.4 a.), 
locally situated in Little Parndon, and compris- 
ing an avenue running south from Parndon Hall 
Farm, was merged in Little Parndon in 1883.!° 
The civil parish of Great Parndon was abolished 
in 1955. Most of it was incorporated in the new 
parish and urban district of Harlow, while small 
areas in the south-east and south-west were 
transferred to Roydon, Epping Upland, and 
North Weald Bassett.1! 

The terrain rises from 40 m. in the Stort valley 
to 110 m. at the southern end of the parish. The 
parish is intersected by Todd brook, flowing 
from the east, and Parndon (or Musket) brook 
from the south-west. Those streams meet near 
the old village, and, as Canons brook,!? flow 
north to the Stort. The soil in the uplands is Lon- 
don clay and boulder clay, with glacial gravels on 
the lower slopes and alluvium along the river.’ 
Parndon and Risden’s woods, near the southern 
end of the parish, survive from a much larger area 
of ancient woodland. North of them was a belt of 
common waste which remained open until 1800. 

In 1086 the recorded population of Great 
Parndon was 18.'4 Sixteen men of Great and 
Little Parndon were assessed to the lay subsidy in 
1327, and 41 in 1524-5.'° In 1662 there were 71 
houses in the two parishes.'® Most of the names 
in the returns of 1327, 1524-5, and 1662 probably 
related to Great Parndon, since Little Parndon 
was very small and sparsely populated. The 
population of Great Parndon rose slowly from 
330 in 1801 to 534 in 1891. It reached 576 in 1921 
but fell to 504 in 1931. In 1951 it was 684.!” By 
then the building of Harlow town had begun, but 
most of the development in Great Parndon was 
yet to come.!® 


® Inf. from the rector. 

7 E.R.O., Q/RDc 40. 

8 E.R.O., T/A 524/16-17; inf. from Harlow district 
council. 

® O.S. Map 1/25,000, TL 40, 41 (1965, 1976 edns.). This 
article was written in 1957 and revised in 1979. 

10 Youngs, Admin. Units of Eng. i. 147; O.S. Map 6’, 
Essex, XLI (1881 edn.). 

1 Essex Conf. Order, 1955. 

12 J. Priest, Parndon Recollections, 3, 26. 

13 V.C.H. Essex, i, map facing p. 1. 

14 Tbid. 448, 462, 539. 

1) P_R.O., E 179/107/13; E 179/108/214. 

Pepe O., Q/RTh x. 

7 Census. 


Mesolithic implements have been found near 
the confluence of the Parndon and ‘Todd brooks, 
and Bronze Age pottery is also recorded from 
Great Parndon.!® A Roman floor of red cement 
was uncovered in the south-west corner of the 
parish in 1953.7" 

Until the zoth century Great Parndon was a 
place of scattered farms and hamlets. There were 
medieval manor houses in the north at Canons, 
in the south at Sumners, Taylifers, and Stewards, 
in the east at Passmores, and in the west, adjoin- 
ing the church, at Gerounds and Katherines. By 
the 18th century there was settlement on the 
fringe of Great Parndon common, near the 
church at Parndon (or Cock) Green,”! and farther 
north at Linford End (or the Endway) and Hare 
Street. The hamlet by the common seems to have 
declined in the 19th century, probably as the 
result of inclosure.** Apart from Katherines and 
Stewards, which have late medieval cross wings, 
the oldest surviving houses are of the 17th cen- 
tury.?? They include several of the manor houses, 
Toddbrook House, and Hare Street Farm. 
Toddbrook House, formerly Oldhouse Farm, 
has a 17th-century staircase in a rear turret. Hare 
Street Farm is a long timber-framed house, 
partly weatherboarded. There are other 17th- 
century houses and cottages at Linford End and 
along Paringdon Road. 

The largest house in the parish is Kingsmoor 
House, Paringdon Road, which was the centre of 
a small estate built up in the 18th century.” It 
belonged to John Risden in 1845.”° From c. 1848 
to c. 1870 it was the home of Frederick Archer 
Houblon.”® In 1873 it was bought from the 
Risden trustees by Joseph Todhunter.?’ The 
estate was enlarged in 1919, when Benjamin 
Todhunter bought Stewards farm and other 
lands from St. Thomas’s Hospital (Lond.).?° The 
Todhunters sold it to Harlow development cor- 
poration in 1953 and 1954. The house has an 
18th-century east front of three bays. It was 
much extended in the 19th and the early 2zoth 
century.”? The interior has panelling and 


18 Above, Harlow Town, introduction. 
19 Bateman, Harlow, 14-18. 
20 Ibid. 20; V.C.H. Essex, iii. 22, 166. 
21 Above, plate 23. 
2 Map of Essex (1777); O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI (1881 
edn.). 
23 For old houses: Priest, Parndon Recollections, 3, 20, 
23-4, 33, 41. { 
2 Oe DIDUB87. 2B ROL, D/ Cr 268: 
26 White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 297; (1863), 335; Kelly’s Dir. 
Essex (1870). In 1851 Houblon was insane, with a resident 
doctor: E.R.O., T/A 208/8. 
SBR Om VW 387) 1. 
GLC RO. Hrs 0/66/16) 14. 
29 Priest, Parndon Recollections, 19 (illus.). 
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a staircase of 18th-century character. In 1981 
the building was converted by Harlow district 
council into a family centre.*” 

Great Parndon’s ancient road system has not 
been entirely obliterated by the new town.*! The 
Harlow-Roydon road crossed the northern end 
of the parish from east to west. In 1663 Sir 
Thomas Byde of Canons was licensed to divert it 
near his house.®? The road survives only as a cycle 
track south of Princess Alexandra hospital. The 
east-west road along Great Parndon and Fernhill 
commons is now represented by Commonside, 
Parndon Wood, and Parsloe Roads. A north- 
south road from Canons to Great Parndon com- 
mon followed the course of Peldon Road North, 
Peldon Road, Kingsmoor Road, and Paringdon 
Road. From Hare Street another old road ran 
south-east to Linford End, and as Presses Lane 
via the common to Rye Hill and Epping. Parts of 
it survive in Hare Street and Rye Hill Road, and, 
as acycle track, between Linford End and Staple 
Tye. The lane from Linford End to Cock Green 
is now Three Horseshoes Road. Water Lane, 
from Cock Green south-west to Tylers Cross and 
Nazeing, partly survives in the present road of 
that name. 

Canons bridge, where the Harlow—Roydon 
road crossed Canons brook, was in existence by 
1845, when the owner of Canons was said to be 
responsible for its repair.*? In 1873 both Todd 
brook and Parndon brook were crossed only 
by footbridges. Todd brook footbridge was 
demolished in the 1930s, when the brook was 
piped under the road.*# 

The Cock inn, Cock Green, is recorded from 
1687.*° It is a timber-framed building dating 
from the 17th century. The main front was 
encased in brick, probably in the roth century. 
The Three Horseshoes, Three Horseshoes Road, 
is recorded from 1755.°° The buildings date from 
the 18th century. The Hare, Hare Street, was 
trading by 1887.?” 

Until the 2oth century Great Parndon was 
relatively isolated. The Northern and Eastern 
railway from London, extended to Bishop’s 
Stortford in 1842, passed through the parish, but 
the nearest station was at Burnt Mill, Nettes- 
well.*® There was no bus service until c. 1950.29 A 
postal receiving office had been opened by 1863, 
and there was a sub-post office by 1894.19 An 
annual pleasure fair, mentioned in 1886, was the 
main social event in the years before the First 


World War. It was held at Cock Green on 18 and 
19 July. 


80 Inf. from Harlow dev. corp. and Harlow D.C. 

31 Map of Essex (1777); Barnett’s Harlow Street Plan, 
c. 1980. 

moe RO,, D/DCw Ix3/ ror. 

pom RO), O/CP a. 

33 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XL, XLI (1881 edn.); Priest, 
Parndon Recollections, 3, 26. 

0 Coal BK Ol 8a © Fes H1/ST/E pyre and 3; E.R.O., Q/RLv 
24-82; Priest, op. ‘cit. 34-8, 4 

6 E.R.O. , Q/SBb 201; BRO, Q/RLy 24-82; Priest, op. 
Cit. 32. 

37 Bateman, Harlow, 99-100; Priest, op. cit. 31. 

88 Gordon, Regional Hist. Railways, v. 103. 

2 Priest, op. cit. 4. 

40 White’s Dir. Essex (1863), 335; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866 
and later edns.); Priest, op. cit. 42-3. 

41 Priest, op. cit. 21-4. 
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S. L. Bensusan (1872-1958), writer of Essex 
stories, lived in Great Parndon in the 1920s.” 
Distinguished rectors and landowners are men- 
tioned below.??. 


MANORS. The Domesday survey listed six 
estates in Parndon. Three hides held by Peter de 
Valognes became the manor of Little Parndon."! 
All the other estates were in Great Parndon. 
Three estates held by Ranulf brother of Ilger 
probably gave rise to the manors of Canons and 
Passmores. An estate of 4 hide held by Barking 
abbey cannot certainly be traced, and was prob- 
ably sold or exchanged at an early date.*® It may 
have been the estate in Roydon held in 1208 by 
Baldwin of Barking.*® 

The largest of the Domesday estates, com- 
prising 34+ hides in the centre and south-west 
quarter of the parish, became the manor of 
GREAT PARNDON. It was held in 1066 by 
Ulf, a thegn of king Edward, and in 1086 by 
Junain, as tenant of Eustace, count of Boulogne.”’ 
The tenancy in chief descended with the honor of 
Boulogne or Witham.** The tenancy in demesne 
was held from the mid 12th century by the 
Whitsand family. Baldwin of Whitsand and 
Roger his son occur in Great Parndon ec. 1150.1° 
William of Whitsand held a knight’s fee there 
from the reign of Henry II toc. 1217.°° In 1206 he 
granted 55 a. in Great Parndon to Reynold of 
Whitsand, to hold for life by service of } knight’s 
fee.°! William was succeeded by Sir Richard of 
Whitsand (d. 1253) sheriff of Essex in 1250 and 
1251.°” Sir Richard’s son and heir Baldwin 
of Whitsand died in 1263 holding the manor 
of Great Parndon and 298 a. of the honor of 
Boulogne, as a knight’s fee, and a further 180 a. 
of Beeleigh abbey, William Passemer, and other 
landowners for money rents. Baldwin’s heirs 
were his four infant daughters. One died without 
issue before 1281, and the manor was divided 
among the three survivors, Agnes, Lucy, and 
Elizabeth, whose shares became respectively 
the manors of Gerounds, Katherines, and 
Taylifers.*? 

The manor of CANONS lay mainly in the 
north end of the parish, with detached woodland 
and waste in the south. It probably originated in 
two estates held in 1086 by Roger, as tenant of 
Ranulf brother of Ilger. In 1066 the larger estate, 
of 2 hides, well-wooded, had been held by Alsi 
Bolla, a free man. The other, of 35 a., had been 
held by Turstin.** Ranulf, a royal official with 
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estates in several counties, died c. 1100. His 
honor escheated to the Crown and was broken 
up.°? Most of his Great Parndon lands seem to 
have passed c. 1170 to the newly founded abbey 
of Parndon, by grants from Hervey de Mont- 
morency, Picot of Parndon, William Picot and 
his daughter Benet, Robert son of Roger of 
Parndon, and his son Thomas of Parndon. 
Hervey’s grant was confirmed and enlarged by 
his nephew and heir Richard FitzGilbert of 
Clare, earl of Pembroke (d. 1176).°® Several other 
manors formerly belonging to Ranulf brother of 
Ilger passed in the 12th century to the Clares and 
their kinsmen the FitzWalters.*’ The canons of 
Parndon moved c. 1180 to Beeleigh, in Maldon, 
but kept their manor at Great Parndon, which 
was enlarged by grants of assarts, lands, and 
services.°® Some of the services still survived as 
rents c. 1600, when they were cited in support ofa 
claim by the owner of Canons to overlordship of 
other Great Parndon manors.°*® 

Beeleigh retained Canons until the dissolution 
of the abbey in 1536. The manor was granted in 
1537 to Sir Thomas Darcy, who sold it in 1547 to 
John Hanchet.®® Hanchet (d. c. 1556) devised it 
to his daughter Martha (d. 1568), who married 
Edward Turnor.*! Turnor surrendered the 
manor in 1586 to his son Edward, who in turn 
passed it to his son Maurice Turnor in 1613.%” 
Maurice Turnor and his father sold Canons in 
1622 to Sir Edward Altham. The estate then 
comprised 310 a. Sir Edward (d. 1632) was 
succeeded by his son James Altham, who sold the 
estate in 1653 to (Sir) Thomas Byde. Byde sold it 
in 1668 to George Farmer of Holborn (Mdx.), 
and his son (Sir) Edward Farmer. Sir Edward 
Farmer mortgaged Canons in 1686 to Sir Josiah 
Child (Bt.) (d. 1699) of Wanstead, and sold it to 
him in 1690.°®? 

Canons, with other lands in Roydon and Great 
Parndon, descended with the Wanstead estate 
until the later 19th century.®* The inclosure 
award of 1800 added 44 a. to the estate.® In 1844 
William Pole-Tylney-Long-Wellesley, (d. 1857), 
earl of Mornington, held 567 a. in Great Parn- 
don.®® The earl’s Great Parndon estate was sold 
by his trustees in 1875. Canons farm (208 a.) 
and Todd Brook farm (224 a.), which together 
comprised most of the manorial lands, were 
bought by H. Wilkinson and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital (Lond.) respectively.*” Canons farm 
was later acquired by the Arkwright family, and 
passed with Mark Hall, Latton. It was bought by 
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Harlow development corporation in 1956, and in 
1964 most of it became a golf course. Todd Brook 
farm, which had been sold by St. Thomas’s 
Hospital to Herbert Garrett, was bought by 
the development corporation piecemeal between 
1954 and 1961. 

In the earlier 18th century Canons was a long 
two-storeyed house, later said to have been 
‘magnificent’. Most of that building had been 
demolished by 1768.*® The present house, in 
Elizabeth Way, is the club house of the Canons 
Brook golf club. The main part of it, facing south, 
is of early r9th-century yellow brick. The lower 
rear portion, which is altered and cement ren- 
dered, may be older. South-west of the house are 
garden walls and a fine gateway, all of late 17th- 
century red brick. A 17th-century barn of red 
brick and timber stands west of the house. There 
was a chapel at Canons until 1441 or later.’° 

The manor of GEROUNDS originated as the 
share of Great Parndon manor which passed to 
Agnes, daughter and coheir of Baldwin of Whit- 
sand (d. 1263). Gerounds house lay north of the 
church. Its demesne lands were mingled with 
those of Katherines and Taylifers.71 Agnes of 
Whitsand married Walter Geround, who sur- 
vived her and died in 1308, leaving the manor to 
their son John.’7” John Geround granted it in 
1322 to Humphrey de Walden (d. 1331) whose 
heir was his nephew Andrew de Walden.” 
Gerounds seems to have passed to William 
Roxburgh (Rokesburgh), who in 1383 held a 
carucate of land in Great Parndon of the honor 
of Boulogne.’ William Roxburgh in 1412 held 
land worth £10 in Great Parndon, and in 1428 
was one of three men holding the knight’s fee 
formerly of Walter Geround and others.”* Isabel 
Roxburgh, widow, presented to the rectory in 
A362" 

In 1518 Gerounds was conveyed by William 
Durley to Thomas Laurence, probably the man 
of that name who died in 1522 holding property 
in Netteswell.*”? Andrew Finch, Joan Laurence, 
and others conveyed it in 1529 to John Hales, 
baron of the Exchequer.’* By 1534 the manor, 
valued at £6 in 1535, had passed to the Savoy 
Hospital (Lond.), which already held Taylifers.7® 
When the Savoy was dissolved in 1553 Gerounds 
and 'Taylifers were granted to the corporation of 
the city of London as governors of Christ’s, 
Bridewell, and St. Thomas’s Hospitals.®° In 
c. 1564 Gerounds comprised 179 a.*! 

During the 18thcentury St. Thomas’s Hospital 
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also acquired Katherines, Sumners, and other 
farms, and became the largest landowner in 
the parish. By c. 1780 Gerounds manor had 
lost its identity, and most of its demesne had 
been merged with that of Katherines to form 
Katherines or Church farm.®? In 1845 St. 
Thomas’s owned 694 a. in Great Parndon.** The 
estate remained with the hospital until 1919, 
when it was split up and sold.** 

Gerounds manor house lay north of the 
church. In 1687 the buildings formed three sides 
of a square. The house had been demolished by 
iya7-°" 

The manor of KATHERINES originated as 
the share of Great Parndon manor which passed 
to Lucy, daughter and coheir of Baldwin of 
Whitsand (d. 1263). The manor house lies south 
of the church. The demesne lands were mingled 
with those of Katherines and Taylifers.*® Lucy of 
Whitsand and her husband John Winchester sold 
the manor in 1286 to Elisha of Lucca, citizen of 
London, and Joan his wife, who sold it in 1292 to 
John, son of Adam of London, and Eve his wife.*” 
John of London settled it in 1318 on his later wife 
Katherine with remainder to his daughter Lucy. 
The grant was confirmed in 1326, after John’s 
death, by his son Geoffrey.*® 

Katherine of London, from whom the manor 
took its name, outlived her daughter Lucy, and 
died in 1349. The manor then escheated to the 
Crown for want of heirs, and was leased for 10 
years to Edmund Rose.*® In 1361 it was granted 
for life to Richard Vergeous, who died soon after, 
and then to Richard Vinegre.®® Vinegre sur- 
rendered the manor in 1365, and it was then 
granted to Waltham abbey in exchange for tithes 
lost by the inclosure of Windsor park.®*! 

Waltham abbey held the manor until the Dis- 
solution.®” In 1544 Katherines was granted by 
the Crown, with Netteswell manor, to Richard 
Heigham, who sold it in the same year to Andrew 
Finch.*? Finch (d. 1563), was succeeded by his 
son John, who died in 1581, having settled the 
manor on his wife Margaret.*? By 1584 Nathaniel 
Tracy and Margaret his wife were holding the 
manor.®* Tracy was living in 1594.°® Margaret, 
who survived him, died in 1613, and Katherines 
passed by a previous settlement to Michael 
Throckmorton and Rebecca his wife.®? Michael 
and Rebecca sold the manor in 1614 to William 
and Andrew Benton, who sold it in 1624 to 
Thomas Nicoll.** Nicoll (d. 1639) was succeeded 
by his son Richard,®® who sold Katherines in 
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1647 to Andrew Harbin. Harbin (d. c. 1663), was 
succeeded by his son, also Andrew (d. 1680), and 
he by his sister Sarah. In 1713 Sarah and her 
husband William Browne sold the manor, then 
comprising 87 a., to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Katherines was later merged with the main part 
of Gerounds to form Church or Katherines farm. ! 
Church farm was sold in rgrg to the tenant, H. F. 
Chetwood, and was later acquired by the Collins 
family. In 1959 the trustees of Walter Collins 
sold the farm, then called St. Katherines (177 4.), 
to Harlow development corporation.” 

Katherines house has at the east end a two- 
storeyed cross wing of late medieval date, jettied 
to the north. The exposed joists and floor boards 
above the ground floor are painted with super- 
imposed patterns of the mid 16th century.® The 
main house, west of the cross wing, was built in 
two stages in the 17th century. Its central part 
was replanned in the 18th century, when some 
panelling was inserted. The staircase on the 
north was added in the rgth century, possibly 
replacing a 17th-century stair in a turret to the 
south. 

The manor of PASSMORES lay beside and 
to the south of Todd brook, near the Netteswell 
boundary. It probably originated in 4 hide held 
in 1066 by Alveva, a free woman, and in 1086 by 
Alvred as tenant of Ranulf brother of Ilger.* 
The manor seems to have passed in the 12th 
century to the priory of St. Mary Overy, South- 
wark (Surr.), possibly through the Clares, who 
acquired other lands formerly held by Ranulf 
brother of Ilger. About 1135 Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Pembroke, confirmed to the priory land 
and a chapel at Parndon granted by his tenants 
John Steward, Nicholas of Epping, and William 
son of Edmund.*® About 1200 the prior and 
convent granted land in Parndon to Edmund 
their porter, by a deed which mentioned a pre- 
vious grant to Passemer son of William.® The 
priory still held rents in Parndon in 1535,’ but 
the tenancy in demesne was probably held from 
the 12th century by the Passemers, who figure in 
deeds relating to Great and Little Parndon and 
Netteswell until the 15th century, and from 
whom Passmores clearly took its name. Richard 
Passemer (fl. 1475), seems to have been the last of 
his line.® 

In 1512 Waltham abbey admitted Thomas 
Greyling as life tenant of Passmores. That may 
have related only to lands in Netteswell.® In 1524 
John Terling and Christine his wife conveyed 
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2 messuages and 56 a. of land in Great and Little 
Parndon to George Bevis and others.!° Bevis 
devised Passmores in 1534 to his son John."! John 
Bevis (d. 1572), left it to his son, also called John 
(d. 1622). In 1623 the house and lands were 
divided between Thomas and Henry, sons of the 
last John Bevis.!* Thomas Bevis sold his moiety 
in 1633 to Joshua Naylor, who in 1646 sold it 
to Amos Payne. Payne conveyed it in 1652 to 
Humphrey Jaggard, to whom Henry Bevis had 
sold the other moiety in 1642. Jaggard died in 
1664, having settled Passmores on his wife, with 
remainder to his daughter Mary. Mary Jaggard 
(d. 1672) devised her interest to her brother 
Humphrey, who with his son Francis Jaggard 
sold the manor to Sir Edward Farmer of Canons. 
Farmer sold Passmores in 1693 to George 
Brewer.}® 

The manor was bought from Brewer by the 
Revd. Thomas Browne, who sold it to Mrs. Pink. 
The next owner was Jonathan Nunn (d. 1730). 
Passmores was later held by Nunn’s widow, and 
passed to their daughter Hannah, wife of Richard 
Glover. It was owned or occupied from 1766 to 
1774 by John Whitehead, and from 1775 by Mr. 
Collins. Mrs. Collins of Epping held the manor 
c.1771.'° In 1845 the manor, with g5 a., belonged 
to Francis Bayley, whose family had lived at 
Great Parndon since the mid 18th century. He 
died at Passmores in 1853.'§ The manor was later 
bought by the Arkwrights and passed with Mark 
Hall, Latton. It was bought by Harlow develop- 
ment corporation in 1956.1" 

Passmores house has since 1973 been the 
Harlow museum.!* In 1623, when the house was 
divided, the west end, allotted to Thomas Bevis, 
included the hall, the little chamber adjoining, 
the buttery, three lofts or garrets, and the south 
door. The east end, allotted to Henry Bevis, 
included the parlour with painted chamber above, 
a store room, two lofts or garrets, and the north 
door. The outbuildings, grounds, and moat were 
also divided.!® From the measurements given in 
the deed of partition it seems that the house of 
1623 survives within the southern, rear portion 
of the present building. In 1727, as indicated by 
dated brickwork, a new block of four rooms was 
built on the north side. An eastern extension, 
dated 1832, was originally single-storeyed. Its 
upper floor was added after 1921. The southern 
arm of the moat survives as a pond; the site of the 
eastern arm is partly occupied by outbuildings.”° 

The manor of SUMNERS, in the south-west 
corner of the parish, originated in the moiety of 
the manor of Taylifers which passed in 1361 to 
Catherine, daughter of Richard of Winchester 
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and wife of John atte Church.*! John atte Church 
(d. 1394) was succeeded by his son Robert, who 
died c. 1400 holding the moiety of a messuage and 
240 a. in Great Parndon. Robert’s heir was his 
sister Joan, wife of Richard Maister.?* In 1406 
Joan and Richard conveyed a messuage and 
131 a. in Great Parndon to John Pilton, William 
Somer, William Passemer, and Pilton’s heirs.?? 
Somer was probably related to John Sumpnour 
of Great Parndon, who in 1413 joined with John 
Pilton in a conveyance of land in Matching.* 
The Somer or Sumpnour family may have given 
its name to Sumners, but no more is known of its 
connexion with the manor. 

By c. 1534 Sumners was held by Simon Adams 
(d. 1555). He left the manor to his sons Robert 
and Simon jointly.» In 1594 Edward Adams 
conveyed Sumners to John Adams.?® John 
Adams sold it in 1633 to John Weldon. Weldon 
sold the manor in 1652 to Andrew Harbin, lord of 
Katherines manor, who in 1654 settled it on his 
son Alexander. Alexander Harbin sold Sumners 
in 1680 to John Sealy, who sold it in 1681 to John 
Campion. Campion (d. 1703) devised it to his 
kinsman John Ellis. Charles Ellis, son of John, 
sold the manor in 1757 to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
About 1780 Sumners farm comprised 100 a., 
including 36 a. of common.”’ It was later enlarged 
by the addition of other hospital lands, and in 
1845 comprised 219 a.”85 St. Thomas’s sold 
Sumners farm in 1919 to the Collins family, from 
whom Harlow development corporation bought 
163 a. in 1958, and the remaining 63 a., with the 
farmhouse, in 1977.”° 

Sumners Farm, Parsloe Road, was rebuilt in 
the 18th century. It is a timber-framed house, 
partly weatherboarded.*° 

The. manor of ‘TAYLIFERS’ “AND 
STEWARDS originated as the share of Great 
Parndon manor which passed to Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Baldwin of Whitsand 
(d. 1263). It lay in the south-west corner of the 
parish and included the present Little Canons 
farm. Elizabeth of Whitsand married Taylifer of 
Winchester, who died in 1332 holding 154 a. of 
her inheritance for + knight’s fee.*! Taylifer’s son 
Richard (d. 1349) left an infant son John, who 
died young, and on the death in 1361 of Richard’s 
widow Joan the manor was divided between 
John’s sisters Meliora, wife of William Rolf, and 
Catherine, wife of John atte Church.?? The name 
‘Taylifers seems to have descended with Meliora’s 
half, while Catherine’s half became the manor of 
Sumners. 

In 1404 Thomas Eton and Meliora his wife 
conveyed _their half of Taylifers to trustees.*® 
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After further conveyances it passed in 1411 to 
John Steward of Great Parndon.** The Steward 
family added to Taylifers a farm in the south-east 
corner of the parish bearing their own name, and 
the two properties descended together in the 
family until 1494, when the trustees of Richard 
Steward sold them to (Sir) Laurence Aylmer of 
London. Aylmer sold the estate in 1518 to the 
newly founded Savoy hospital (Lond.). In 1535 
Taylifers and Stewards together were valued at 
£5 13s. 4d.*° By that time the hospital had also 
acquired Gerounds manor.*® Its Great Parndon 
estates passed in 1553 to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
In 1677 Taylifers, not including Stewards, com- 
prised 65 a. It remained part of the St. Thomas’s 
estate until the later 18th century.®’ 

By 1796 Taylifers had been acquired by Sir 
James Tylney Long, Bt., and was part of the 
great Wanstead House estate.** Long also held 
Canons manor in Great Parndon, and Taylifers, 
then 60 a., had been renamed Little Canons. It 
descended with Wanstead House until the estate 
was broken up and sold in 1875.*° It later passed 
successively to the Todhunter and Boardman 
families. The owner in 1981 was Mr. D. W. 
Graham.’? Taylifers house was remodelled in the 
18th century. It was then a neat two-storeyed 
building with a hipped roof, probably of the 17th 
century.*! Little Canons was described in 1796 
as timber built.42 The present house, in Epping 
Green Road, was rebuilt in brick in the later rgth 
century. 

Stewards remained in the possession of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital until 1919, when it was sold 
to Benjamin Todhunter.**® It was later acquired 
by D. T. Anderton, who sold it to Harlow 
development corporation in 1958.*4 Most of the 
farm land was used for building, but Stewards 
house survives. It is a late medieval hall house 
with a surviving western cross wing of three bays 
with a crownpost roof. In the early 17th century 
the hall and the eastern cross wing were recon- 
structed, a chimney stack being put into the 
former screens passage, an upper floor into the 
hall, and a new roof with attics across the hall and 
east wing. Ata later date the attics were sealed off 
and abandoned. The timber framed barn adjoin- 
ing the house was burnt down by children in 


1979.° 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Great Parn- 
don had a total of 7 ploughteams, 3 villeins, 12 
bordars, and 3 serfs. There were 44 a. of meadow 
and woodland pasture for 400 swine. The largest 
estate, belonging to Eustace of Boulogne, had 


34° The following descent is based on G.L.C.R.O., 
H1/ST/E 66/16/8, 9. 

%5 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 358. 
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changed little since 1066. That of Ranulf brother 
of Ilger, comprising three small tenements, 
had been improved: the number of teams had 
increased from 2 to 24, and 34 swine and 80 sheep 
had been added.*® 

The Domesday woodland was shared almost 
equally between Eustace of Boulogne and Ranulf 
brother of Ilger. It probably occupied much of 
the southern half of the parish, where there is still 
a belt of woodland adjoining the former com- 
mons. Ranulf’s woodland seems to have passed 
with his manor (Canons) to Beeleigh abbey, and 
much of it was cleared at an early date. In the mid 
12th century Robert son of Roger of Parndon 
granted several groves to Beeleigh.’” Henry II 
licensed the abbey to assart 140 a. between 
Roydon and Epping and between Parndon and 
Epping.*® The woodland on Eustace’s manor 
(Great Parndon) was eventually divided between 
Gerounds, Katherines, and Taylifers. In 1308 
Gerounds included 20 a. of wood.’ It was said to 
be within the royal forest, but that was probably 
incorrect, since Harlow hundred had been ex- 
cluded from the forest in 1301.°° In 1356 Tay- 
lifers had 60 a. of wood, coppiced on a 7-year 
cycle.°! In 1681 the St. Thomas’s Hospital estate, 
comprising Gerounds and aylifers, included 
Savors wood (22 a.), later Hospital wood, and 
Woodhill wood (41 a.), later Parndon wood.*? 
Katherines manor had 37 a. of woodland in 
1544.°? That may have been Smiths, later Ris- 
den’s wood, which belonged in 1798 to William 
Smith and in 1845 to John Risden.** T'wo areas of 
common waste, probably survivals from the 
ancient woodland, were inclosed in 1800. They 
were Great Parndon common, north of Risden’s 
wood, and Fernhill common, east of Parndon 
wood, together comprising 124 a.*° 

At the northern end of the parish, on its short 
river frontage, were common meadows, recorded 
until the 19th century. In 1845 they comprised 
49 a., divided into 53 strips.°® Farther south, 
between the meadows and the woodland, were 
extensive arable fields. Great Parndon manor in 
1263 contained 420 a. of demesne arable, with 
only 12 a. of meadow and 4 a. of pasture.*’ 
Gerounds in 1308 included 163 a. of arable, 4 a. 
of meadow, and 3 a. of pasture.®® Taylifers in 
1332 had 120 a. of arable, 8 a. of meadow, and 
64 a. of pasture.°® Open field farming survived 
until 1800, when Church field, West field, and 
Gravel Pit field, comprising 227 a., were in- 
closed.®° 

A report on the St. Thomas’s Hospital estate 
c. 1780 found that most of the farms were well 
managed, but recommended a consolidation of 
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holdings, which seems to have been carried out in 
the following decades.*! The hospital, as the 
largest landowner, was the main beneficiary from 
the inclosure of 1800, which added 161 a. to its 
estate.®* The inclosure did not at first produce 
improvements. It was reported in 1807 that 
agriculture was not thriving in Great Parndon: 
there were too many small and unproductive 
farmers, tillage was badly managed, and cottages 
and fences were in need of repair.®? 

In 1845 there was still far more arable 
(1,244 a.) than meadow and pasture (629 a.) in the 
parish.** There as elsewhere in south-west Essex 
the proportion of grass increased from the later 
1gth century. Returns for 1866 included 766 a. of 
cereals, mainly wheat, and 374 a. of vegetables, 
compared with 893 a. of grass, including un- 
cropped fallow. Those for 1906 listed 655 a. of 
cereals, mainly wheat, 250 a. of vegetables, and 
908 a. of grass. By 1926 there had been a further 
decline in cereals (546 a.) and vegetables (156 a.), 
while grass had increased to 1,225 a. The returns 
show an increase in dairy and other cattle, from 
120 in 1866 to 360 in 1926. Pigs also increased, 
from 49 in 1866 to 266 in 1926. Sheep declined 
from 744 in 1866 to 140 in 1906, but increased 
to 430 in 1926. In 1926 there were also 3,400 
poultry.® 

Great Parndon remained a largely agricultural 
community until Harlow town was built, and 
since it was one of the last neighbourhoods to be 
developed some farming continued even within 
the town area until c. 1970. Most of Canons farm 
became the golf course in 1964.°° Little Canons 
farm, then in Epping Upland, was still farmed in 
1981. 

The digging of clay on Parndon common, for 
brickmaking, was mentioned in 1609.® Brick- 
makers were recorded in 1640 and 1721.®° There 
are references to a weaver in 1610, a clothworker 
in 1704, and a woolcomber in 1727.® In the early 
2oth century gravel was dug at Cripplebury farm, 
Presses Lane, and later at Todd Brook farm, near 
Linford End.”° 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. No medieval court 
rolls have survived for Great Parndon, and the 
court books of the 17th and 18th centuries record 
only courts baron.’! Surviving parish records 
include vestry minutes 1667-1806, church- 
wardens’ accounts 1824-53, overseers’ bills 
1812-44, papers on settlements, apprenticeship, 
and militia, 1811-35, and surveyors’ bills 
L922=5 50% 

Until the later 18th century the vestry usually 
met only once or twice a year, except in the period 
1694-1701, when there were sometimes as many 
as seven meetings a year. From 1787 it often met 
monthly. In 1790 it was resolved that meetings 


61 G.L.C.R.O., H1/ST/E 109/3; McInnes, St. Thomas’s 
Hosp. 201-2; above, Manors. 
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65 P.R.O., MAF 68/23-4; 68/2178; 68/3294. 
Above, Harlow Town, introduction; inf. from Harlow 
dev. corp. 87 E.R.O., D/DKw M14. 
68 E.R.O., D/ABW 56/270; D/ABR 18/175. 


should be held in alternate years at each of the 
two public houses. Attendance at the Easter 
vestry varied from 5 to 12; at other meetings it 
was usually lower. Until the later 18th century 
the rector or his curate usually attended, wrote 
the minutes, and signed first. William Dyde, 
rector 1705-54, attended every Easter vestry and 
most other meetings during his incumbency. 
John Johnson, rector 1784-1833, attended less 
frequently; in his absence the churchwarden 
usually signed first. 

In the earlier 18th century most vestrymen 
were tenant farmers, sometimes barely literate. 
In the later 18th century independent farmers 
and gentlemen predominated. From the 1780s 
the vestry was more active, appointing com- 
mittees to supervise the management of the poor 
(1787), to raise additional poor relief (1795), and 
for other purposes. 

From 1668 to 1676 there were usually two 
churchwardens and two overseers. During the 
years 1677-83, 1708-14, and 1724-40 there seem 
to have been one of each. From 1683 to 1707 and 
from 1715 to 1723 both offices were held by one 
man for one year at a time. Between 1725 and 
1737 the outgoing overseer customarily served as 
churchwarden for the following year. From 1741 
there were again two overseers, serving for one or 
two years, but only one churchwarden, serving 
for several years successively. There was one 
parish constable. Up to 1683 he seems to have 
worked closely with the Little Parndon constable, 
whose appointment was sometimes recorded by 
the Great Parndon vestry. There were two sur- 
veyors of highways, whose nominations were 
recorded until 1699. 

In the 17th century churchwardens, overseers, 
and constables each made separate rates. In the 
early 18th century, when one person was both 
churchwarden and overseer, one rate was made 
for both offices, and that continued to be the 
practice when the offices were later separated. 
Constable’s rates are not recorded after 1718. 

In the later 17th century the annual cost of 
poor relief was about £40 or £50. It averaged 
about £230 in the 1780s and over {500 in the 
early 19th century, reaching £634 in 1812.”3 By 
1572 the parish owned an almshouse or poor- 
house, given by an unknown donor and compris- 
ing two cottages near the church.’* A workhouse 
was recorded from the 1780s, and the poor rates 
were augmented by money received for ‘boys’ 
work’ and spinning. In 1793 the workhouse 
master kept 16 people there for £8 a month, 
in addition to the weekly pensions paid by 
the overseers and occasional gifts of food, fuel, 
and clothing. By 1798 a new workhouse had 
been added to the almshouse near the church. 
Sixteen or more paupers were fed and employed 
there, but may have slept elsewhere. Both the 
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almshouse and the workhouse were sold in 1837.”° 

The vestry was paying 7 regular pensions in 
1694 and 11 in 1751. Occasional payments were 
made for rents, and more often for shoes and 
clothing; food and fuel were sometimes given in 
kind. Medical care was provided casually until 
1820, when the parish appointed a part-time 
doctor.’® A few apprenticeships were recorded, 
mostly to local craftsmen. In 1821 there were six 
parish children in service in Great Parndon and 
Epping, and one in London. 

In 1836 Great Parndon became part of Epping 
poor law union. 


CHURCH. There were several references to 
priests at Parndon in the late 12th and the early 
13th century, but it is not clear whether they 
served Great or Little Parndon.’” Great Parndon 
was certainly a separate parish by 1254. The 
advowson of the rectory belonged to Great 
Parndon manor until 1263. Like the manor it 
was then divided into three parts, attached to 
Gerounds, Katherines, and Taylifers manors. 
Successive owners of each part presented in turn 
to the rectory.’® 

The Gerounds part of the advowson descended 
with the manor until the St. Thomas’s Hospital 
estate was sold in 1919. It remained with the 
hospital until 1956, when it was conveyed to the 
bishop of Chelmsford.’® The Katherines part of 
the advowson descended with the manor until the 
17th century. Andrew Harbin of Katherines 
presented to the rectory in 1680. The next 
presentation in that turn was made in 1784 by 
Patience Thomas Adams, who was not connected 
with Katherines. That part of the advowson 
remained in the Adams family until 1956, when 
J. E. C. Adams gave it to Brig. Edward J. 
Todhunter.*° 

The Taylifers part of the advowson passed 
with the manor until 1361. It seems then to have 
been divided between Taylifers and Sumners 
manors. Richard Maister, lord of Sumners, pre- 
sented in 1407, Richard Steward, lord of Tay- 
lifers, in 1467, and Robert and Simon Adams, 
lords of Sumners, in 1558. The lords of Sumners 
continued to claim that part of the advowson 
until 1734, but none of them appears to have 
presented to the rectory after 1558. Presentations 
in that turn were made in 1603 by the king, by 
lapse, in 1645 by Mr. Prim, and in 1705 by Sir 
Richard Child, Bt., lord of Canons manor.*®! 
Child may well have bought that share of the 
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advowson, for in the early 19th century it was in 
the hands of his successor William Pole-Tylney- 
Long-Wellesley, later earl of Mornington (d. 
1863), lord of both Canons and Taylifers.®? 
Mornington’s trustees sold it in 1888 to Noel 
Platt, who was himself rector 1892-1908.** Platt’s 
trustees sold it to Benjamin Todhunter, by 
whose will it passed in 1956 to his son Brig. E. J. 
Todhunter.* In 1969 Brig. Todhunter conveyed 
both his shares in the advowson to the bishop of 
Chelmsford, who thus became sole patron.*® 

The rectory was valued at to marks in 1254 and 
1291, and at £16 tos. 7d. in 1535.°° In 1650 the 
house and glebe were valued at £15, the tithes 
and other income at £67.°” The tithes were 
commuted in 1845 for £600.** In 1610 the glebe 
comprised 244 a. and two other pieces of land 
called Welkins.8® There were 314 a. of glebe in 
1755 and 29 a. in 1845.°° The glebe and Rectory 
house lay east of the church and north of Cock 
Green. The house is said to have been a Tudor 
brick building with oak framing, enlarged in the 
18th century. About 1913 the rector moved to a 
house opposite called Sherards. A new Rectory 
was built in 1970. The Tudor Rectory, renamed 
the Priory, was damaged by a rocket bomb 
during the Second World War and was later 
demolished.*! 

In 1254 Beeleigh abbey retained two thirds of 
the tithes from its assarts and homages in Great 
Parndon, and canons from the abbey administered 
the sacraments to the abbot’s servants there.®? In 
1291 the abbey’s portion of the rectory was valued 
at £1.°%? It was alleged in 1435 that the abbey held 
120 a. in Great Parndon, to find a secular 
chaplain or a canon to celebrate in a chapel at 
Canons, but that there had been no service for 
twenty years. In 1440 the abbot, summoned to 
answer for this, denied the obligation.** A chapel 
attached to Passmores manor was recorded c. 
Prgsccs 

Before the 16th century the list of rectors is 
far from complete.*® Valentine Cary, rector 
1606-16, was a pluralist who became dean of St. 
Paul’s and later bishop of Exeter.°’ William 
Osbaldeston, rector 1635-45, had been divinity 
professor at Gresham College (Lond.), and he 
was also rector of East Hanningfield. He was 
ejected by parliament in 1643 for his Laudian 
practices, and for supplying the cure with 
‘insufficient and scandalous’ curates during his 
absence. Jeremiah Dyke was appointed to the 
sequestration in 1643, and was instituted rector 
after Osbaldeston’s death in 1645. He had left 
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the parish by 1658. John Bastwick, who was 
appointed to the rectory in 1658, was ejected for 
nonconformity in 1662. Robert Osbaldeston, 
rector 1662-79, may have been son of the above 
rector William Osbaldeston.*® 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
stands on an elevated site adjoining Katherines 
house. It comprises nave, chancel, north vestry, 
north and south transepts, north porch, and west 
tower. The walls are of flint rubble, with brick for 
the transepts.°® The nave, chancel, vestry, and 
tower date from the 15th century. The south 
transept had been added by c. 1720.1 During 
the 19th century the roofs were rebuilt and 
heightened and the chancel was restored. The 
tower, which formerly had a small spire, was 
restored c. 1895 and again in the 1960s.” The 
north transept was built in 1913 as a memorial to 
Edward VII.? The timber-framed porch was 
built in 1975 to replace an earlier stone porch 
probably dating from the 18th century. 

The church has six bells, one of 1613, three 
recast in 1902, and two added in 1979.° The silver 
plate includes a cup of 1562 and a paten of 1635.° 
The octagonal font dates from the 15th century. 
In the nave are some oak benches of the 15th or 
the early 16th century, with poppy-head ends, 
and armorial glass, reset, with the arms of 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley (d. 1598). 
Windows in the chancel commemorate Queen 
Victoria and Edward VII. One in the south 
transept commemorates the silver jubilee of 
Queen Elizabeth II]. There is a brass to Rowland 
Rampston (d. 1598). Several rectors have monu- 
ments inside or outside the church. That to 
Robert Fowler (d. 1784), outside the east end, 
was paid for out of the poor rates.’ There are 
several monuments in the church to the Tod- 
hunters of Kingsmoor House. 

In 1957 the ecclesiastical parish of Great 
Parndon was altered to comprise the southern 
parts of the ancient parishes of Great Parndon 
and Little Parndon and a small part of Nettes- 
well.® 


NONCONFORMITY.® There is said to have 
been a dissenting meeting at Great Parndon in 
the later 17th century, founded by William 
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Woodward of Harlow. It moved to Potter Street, 
and in 1756 built the present Baptist chapel there. 
In the 1780s there was a cottage called the 
Meeting House near Stewards Farm. It was 
probably pulled down soon after, but the name 
Meeting House field survived into the 19th 
century.!® In 1829 there was a nonconformist 
meeting of about ro in a cottage." The Gospel 
hall, Hare Street, originated in the 1890s, when 
Brethren first met at Burnt Mill, Netteswell. 
They later moved to a wooden hall at Hare 
Street, which was replaced in 1914 by the present 
brick building.” 


EDUCATION. Great Parndon Church of 
England school, Roydon Road. Robert Fowler, 
rector 1754-84, who helped to establish William 
Martin’s free school, Netteswell, in 1777, was 
privileged in return to send up to four children 
from Great Parndon to that school. Under Wil- 
liam Martin’s will Great Parndon was entitled to 
fill vacancies at his school, but in the rgth century 
they rarely occurred.!® By 1819 a school, main- 
tained by subscription, had been opened at Great 
Parndon." It seems to have survived in, 1829 as a 
Sunday school with 8 boys and 30 girls, and in 
1835 as a day school in a cottage, mainly for 
girls.!° From 1836 Fawbert and Barnard’s free 
school, Harlow, was open to Great Parndon 
children.'*® In the same year a National day and 
Sunday school was opened in Roydon Road. It 
was built on glebe land by subscription and with 
grants from the government and the National 
Society. In 1860 it was transferred to a new 
building which had been erected in 1856 by 
Belmont Sims, rector 1833-57, as a reading 
room, and had been given to the parish by his 
family in 1859. A teacher’s house was added in 
1861.17 From 1861 the school received annual 
government grants.!® It was enlarged in 1882 and 
1897.!* In 1950 it was reorganized for juniors and 
infants and was granted Controlled status. In 
1958 it was replaced by Jerounds county primary 
school.?° 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.”! John Cely 
(Sealy) of Kingston (Surr.), by will proved 1589, 
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gave {100 to buy arent charge of £5 a year for the 
poor. In 1835 the rent charge was being used to 
buy cloth for the poor every two years and it was 
so used until 1914 or later. It was redeemed in 
1964 and was invested in stock producing £2:78 
a year, which in the 1970s was being augmented 
from church funds to provide cash gifts to 11 
elderly residents. 

Lost Charities. It was said c. 1545 that 1s. 5d., 


GREAT PARNDON 


part of 4s. for a yearly obit, was for the poor. No 
more is known of it.22 Mr. Brooke of Little 
Parndon, by deed of 1680, gave a rent charge of 
20d. each to Great and Little Parndon. Payment 
to Great Parndon ceased c. 1785 and there is 
no record of payment to Little Parndon after 
1798.23 

An almshouse given before 1572 is treated 
under Local Government. 


LITTLE PARNDON 


LITTLE PARNDON, which was rural until the 
1950s, is now part of Harlow town. The modern 
urban development of the area is dealt with 
above. The ancient parish comprised 522 a. 
(211 ha.) in two separate parts: the larger part of 
379 a., including the old Parndon Hall and the 
church, extended south from the northern stream 
of the river Stort, which divided it from Eastwick 
(Herts.), and the smaller part of 143 a. lay 1 km. 
to the south, including Little Parndon and Rye 
Hill commons and Fosters and Dorringtons 
farms. The two parts were separated by land of 
Great Parndon parish, with which Little Parn- 
don formed a regular and coherent block of 
territory.24 A detached part of Great Parndon 
parish, 14 a. comprising the avenue running 
south from Parndon Hall Farm, was added to 
Little Parndon parish in 1883.?° Much of the long 
eastern boundary with Netteswell, including the 
whole of that of the southern part, was marked by 
lanes and paths. The whole of Little Parndon 
parish was transferred in 1946 to Netteswell,”® 
which in 1955 became part of Harlow urban 
district, but in 1949 the southern extremity of 
what had been Little Parndon was transferred 
to North Weald Bassett.?’ 

The southern end of the parish, at Rye Hill, is 
over 100 m. above sea level. The terrain slopes 
northwards to 40 m. in the Stort valley. The wide 
southern channel of the Stort, on which Parndon 
mill lies, was canalized in the later 18th century.”® 

In 1086 Little Parndon had a recorded popula- 
tion of 8.29 It had acquired its distinctive prefix 
by the early 13th century.®® Later assessments, 
up to the 17th century, usually treated Little 
Parndon jointly with Great Parndon.*! In 1428 
Little Parndon was said to have fewer than ro 
householders (inhabitantes et domicilia tenentes).** 
There were 74 residents in 1695. Fourteen house- 
holds were assessed to the poor rate in 1696 and 
1731.°°> The population was only 62 in 1801. 


Pen Ov bb 20r/1o/n1S. 

Beer. iP 34/57 

24 0.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI, L (1881 edn.). This article 
was written in 1957 and revised in 1979. 

25 Youngs, Admin. Units of Eng. i. 147; O.S. Map 6’, 
Essex, XLI (1881 edn.). 

26 Essex (Alteration of Rural Parishes) Order 1946. 

27 Essex (Alteration of Rural Parishes) Conf. Order, no. 2, 
1949. 
28 Below, Roydon, introduction. 
Eo. Essex, 1.536. 


During the following century it was usually 
under 100, and as late as 1931 it was only 128.*4 

Some earthworks of unknown origin survived 
in the 1960s in Parndon park, near the Princess 
Alexandra hospital.?? Medieval settlement was 
mainly in the northern section of the parish. The 
old Parndon Hall, of which only the moat sur- 
vives, and the church and mill, both rebuilt in the 
19th century, lay close together beside the Stort. 
In the 17th century Upper House, later Parndon 
House, was built c. 1 km. south of the church, and 
was enclosed in a large park. Parndon House was 
demolished c. 1830, and c. 1868 a new Parndon 
Hall was built in the park.®® In the southern, 
detached part of the parish Fosters Farm, at Rye 
Hill, occupied a moated site extending into 
Epping parish. It was probably named from the 
family of William Forster (fl. 1466). The house, 
also called Barrows in the 19th century, had 
disappeared by 1921.°” 

Little Parndon’s ancient road system was 
closely linked with that of Great Parndon.** The 
Roydon-Harlow road crossed the northern end 
of the parish from west to east. It now survives 
only as a cycle track south of Princess Alexandra 
hospital. The southern, detached part of the 
parish was traversed by the east-west road along 
the commons, now represented by Commonside 
Road. The road from Linford End to Hare Street, 
in Great Parndon, once continued northwards 
across the Roydon-Harlow road, on the line of 
the detached part of Great Parndon, towards 
Parndon Hall, the church, and the mill. That 
road was closed by Arthur Turnor in 1646, pos- 
sibly during work on Upper House or its park. In 
exchange he made a new road parallel to the old 
one, but some 130 m. farther east, with a branch 
running east to Netteswell. Between 1792 and 
1794 William Smith of Upper House diverted 
the southern end of the road to the mill to the 
east, probably to enlarge his park.®? Parndon Mill 


30 B.L. Cott. MS. Nero E. vi, f. 328; ref. to Ambrose of 
Little Parndon. 

31 Above, Great Parndon, introduction. 

32 Feud. Aids, ii. 183. 

SRO OP Sania. DIP 44/01 i. 

34 Census. 35 Bateman, Harlow, 17-18. 

36 Below, Manor. 

37 R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 162; P.N. Essex, 49; O.S. Map 6”, 
Essex, L (1881 edn.). 

38° Map of Essex (1777). 

39 E.R.O., Q/SBb 348. 
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Lane and the cycle track west of Hester House, 
the former rectory, are all that survive of Arthur 
Turnor’s road. 

Little Parndon was relatively isolated until the 
20th century, and depended for services and 
transport on neighbouring places. The Northern 
and Eastern railway from London, extended to 
Bishop’s Stortford in 1842, passed through the 
northern tip of the parish, with a station at Burnt 
Mill, Netteswell.*° A terrace of cottages was built 
between the railway and the church in the mid 
19th century.*! 

Francis K. Amherst, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Northampton (1819-83), lived at Parndon 
House as a child.*” Charles Radclyffe, executed in 
1746 as a Jacobite, may also have lived there, and 
was certainly born at Little Parndon. With his 
elder brother James, earl of Derwentwater, he 
joined the rising of 1715. After James’s execution 
Charles escaped to France, but he was recaptured 
on his way to Scotland in 1746 and was executed.*? 
Other distinguished residents connected with the 
manor are treated below. 


MANOR. An estate of 3 hides, held in 1066 by a 
free man, and in 1086 by Roger as tenant of Peter 
de Valognes, became the manor of LITTLE 
PARNDON,™ comprising the whole parish. 
The tenancy in chief descended with the honor of 
Bennington or Valognes, being apportioned after 
1235 to Lora de Balliol.*® 

The tenancy in demesne was held in the early 
13th century by Ambrose of Little Parndon, who 
was succeeded by his son Robert of Parndon, also 
called Robert de la Mare.*® John de la Mare in 
1236 held 1} knight’s fee in Parndon, Loughton, 
and Welwyn (Herts.).*” In 1252 he settled the re- 
version of 2 carucates of land in Parndon on John 
de la Mare his son.*® Another John de la Mare 
held 1 knight’s fee in Little Parndon in 1303.*° In 
1304 he granted the manor for life to Humphrey 
de Walden, and in 1317 he granted the reversion 
after Humphrey’s death to John and Parnel de 
Benstede.®® Humphrey (d. 1331) was succeeded 
by Parnel, who had outlived her husband. She 
died in 1342 leaving the manor to her grandson 
John de Benstede.*! John de Benstede (d. 1358) 
was succeeded by his infant son John (d 1359), 
whose heir was his brother (Sir) Edward de 


40 Gordon, Regional Hist. Railways, v. 103. 

41 Cf. E.R.O., D/CT 269; O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI (1881 
edn.). 

42M. F. Roskell, Memoirs of Francis K. Amherst, 9. 
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45 Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 
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46 BU. Cott. Ms. Nero Bevan fi. 328, 332ve) DB. Webb, Crixe 
133V. 
4? Bk. of Fees, i. 579. 
48 Feet of F. Essex, i. 192; cf. ibid. 203. 
49 Feud. Aids, ti. 140. 
50 Feet of F. Essex, ii. 102, 174. 
51 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 251; viii, p. 249. 
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54 Cal. Pat. 1429-36, 251; Cal. Close, 1429-35, 200; 
1441-7, 395, 397; P.R.O., C 139/93, no. 43; C 139/134, 
no. 27. 


55 Feet of F. Essex, iv. 62. 
56 P_R.O., C 142/531, no. 54; Morant, Essex, 11. 495. 


Benstede.®*” Sir Edward died in 1432, holding 
Little Parndon manor, then comprising 511 a.°® 
‘The manor passed to his widow Joan (d. 1448), 
whose heir was her great-grandson (Sir) John de 
Benstede.*# 

Sir John de Benstede conveyed the manor in 
1466 to trustees.°® It was later acquired by the 
Colte family of Roydon. Joan, widow of Sir 
William Parre, and formerly wife of ‘Thomas 
Colte, died in 1475 leaving Little Parndon to her 
son John Colte (d. 1521).°* The manor descended 
with Nether Hall, Roydon, and Sewalds, Harlow, 
until 1630, when Sir Henry Colte sold it to 
John, Robert, and Edward Hellam.*’ They sold 
it in 1633 to Sir Humphrey Forster, Bt., from 
whom it was purchased in 1638 by Matthew 
Gilly.°® Gilly sold the manor in 1651 to (Sir) 
Edward Turnor, later Speaker of the House of 
Commons.*® Arthur Turnor, (d. 1651), Sir 
Edward’s father, was occupying the manor, 
perhaps as lessee, as early as 1646.°° Sir Edward 
(d. 1676), was succeeded by his son Sir Edward 
(d. 1721), who in his lifetime settled Little 
Parndon on his son Charles (d. 1726).®! 

Charles Turnor’s heirs were his daughters 
Dorothea (d. c. 1730) and Isabella, who married 
George Ward and later Peter de Groot. The 
estate was heavily encumbered, and after Isabella 
de Groot’s death in 1735 it was disputed between 
her heirs and creditors. In 1742 it was sold by 
court order to Edward Parson, a West India 
merchant. The estate then comprised 540 a.°? 
Parson died in 1780, and the manor was sold by 
his widow and children in 1785 to William 
Smith, M.P. (d. 1835), abolitionist and friend of 
Wilberforce.** Smith sold it c. 1822 to William 
K. Amherst.*4 The estate, which in 1843 com- 
prised 314 a., was sold by the Amherst trustees 
c. 1860 to the Revd. Joseph Arkwright of Mark 
Hall, Latton.® Little Parndon passed with Mark 
Hall until 1953, when it was sold to Harlow 
development corporation.*®® 

Parndon Hall, the medieval manor house, 
stood within a moat, part of which survives, 
north-east of the church.®’ It was replaced before 
1688 by a new house west of the old site.®* By 
the 18th century Upper House (see below) had 
become the principal manor house. Parndon Hall 
was demolished c. 1840 to make way for the rail- 
way, and its name was transferred to a farmhouse 


5? Below, Roydon, Manors (Nether Hall); above, Harlow 
Ancient Parish, Manors (Sewalds); E.R.O., D/DKw M15; 
P.R.O., C 142/184, no. 32; P.R.O., CP 25(2)/416/6 Chas. 
I. Mich. 

58 E.R.O., D/DKw M15, L2; P.R.O., CP 25(2)/418/14 
Chas. I East. 

59 P.R.O.,-CP 25(2)/5s0b/1651 Mich.; E.R.O., D/DKw 
M15; D.N.B 

SER Oe ‘D/DKw L6; Morant, Essex, ii. 495. 

er Morant, Essex, ii. 496; ERO. D/DB T15/40, 41; 
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(1897 edn.). 

68 E.R.O., D/DKw T12 (fishing of moat or pond on 
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south of the church.®® About 1868 Loftus W. 
Arkwright built another Parndon Hall in the 
grounds of Upper House, and chose to live there, 
rather than at Mark Hall.*° Parndon Hall is a 
small, red brick mansion in a heavy Italianate 
style, with rich interior decorations.’! In 1979 it 
was used as offices by Quantic Advertising. 

Upper House, later Parndon House, had been 
built by 1646.” In 1687 it lay in a park of 105 a. 
That was partly ploughed between 1688 and 
1690.’* From 1693 to 1697 the house appears to 
have been occupied by Edward, Lord Radclyffe, 
later earl of Derwentwater (d. 1705).’4 Charles 
Turnor lived there from c. 1697 to 1726.”> In 
1720 the house had about seven rooms on each 
floor, with large outhouses, orchards, and a dove- 
house.’® Edward Parson lived there and brought 
several of his West Indian Negro servants to 
Little Parndon.’’ He apparently altered and 
enlarged the house,’® which in 1771 was ‘a neat 
and elegant modern building’, with a mid 18th- 
century front of three storeys with full height 
bays at each end and a roof pediment.*®? Parson 
also landscaped the park, adding lakes, a temple, 
and probably the ‘ruins’ which survived in the 
early 19th century.®® William Smith, owner of 
Little Parndon from 1785 to c. 1822, made 
Parndon House his country home.*! In 1794 he 
enlarged the park to the east of the house.*? The 
Amhersts lived at Parndon House from 1822 
until c. 1830, when it was demolished.*? 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Little Parn- 
don was a small but growing manor. There were 
45 a. of meadow and marsh, woodland pasture for 
100 swine, and a mill. The recorded population 
comprised 5 bordars, 4 of whom had come since 
1066, and 3 serfs. There were 2 ploughteams, 
including 4 team transferred since 1066 to the 
tenants. Livestock had considerably increased, 
from 8 beasts and 41 sheep in 1066 to 14 beasts, 
76 sheep, 26 swine, a rouncey, and 3 hives of bees 
in 1086.°4 

The Domesday woodland probably lay in the 
southern, detached part of the parish, forming 
part of a belt running through from Harlow to 
Great Parndon. At Little Parndon, as at Nettes- 
well, it was cleared at an early date. In the mid 
13th century John de la Mare was assarting his 
demesne woods.*® In 1342 the manor contained 
8 a. of ‘great woods’.8* Two areas of common 
waste, probably survivals from the ancient wood- 
land, remained open until the zoth century. They 
were Little Parndon and Rye Hill commons, 


69 E.R.O., Q/RUm 1/69; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, XLI.9 
(1897 edn.). 

70 E.R.O., D/CF 7/2; E.R.O., D/DAr P4-6; Kelly’s Dir. 
Essex (1870 and later edns.). 

71 Above, plate 9. 

72 E.R.O., D/DKw L6. 

73 E.R.O., D/DB T15/40; D/DKw Ez, E3. 

fob O., D/DKw Ei/8, Ez, Bg; E.R:O., D/P. 34/1/2; 
D.N.B. 
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lying respectively north and south of Dorring- 
tons farm. The woods at Little Parndon common 
were worth £15 in 1680, and c. 1720 the ‘lops and 
tops’ of the many trees on Rye Hill common 
fetched £792.°’ By 1777, however, there was no 
timber on either common, and the only woodland 
remaining in the parish were some small areas in 
and near Parndon park.** In 1843 the commons 
comprised a total of 62 a.8* Early in the 2oth 
century the lord of the manor inclosed 30 a. of 
Rye Hill common as pasture for Dorringtons 
farm. It seems likely that Little Parndon com- 
mon was inclosed about the same time. The 
remainder of Rye Hill common was ploughed 
during the Second World War and was later 
inclosed.®° 

In 1359 the manorial demesne comprised 
292 a. of arable, 27 a. of meadow, 35 a. of pasture, 
and ‘an enclosed place to make a park’ of 10 a. 
Two villein holdings had recently been added to 
the demesne in default of tenants, probably as a 
result of the Black Death. The arable was poor, 
stony land, worth only 2d. an acre. The meadows, 
worth 2s. an acre, were more valuable than the 
whole of the arable, and so was the pasture, at 
1s. 6d. an acre.*! 

The proportion of arable was reduced in the 
mid 17th century by the making of Parndon 
park.®? In 1841 the parish was estimated to 
contain 236 a. of arable, 193 a. of pasture, and 
27 a. of woodland.*? The proportion of arable 
does not appear to have changed much during the 
later 19th and the earlier 20th century. Returns 
for 1866 include 140 a. of cereals, and 75 a. 
of vegetables, compared with 205 a. of grass, 
including uncropped fallow. Those for 1906 list 
134 a. of cereals, 47 a. of vegetables, and 203 a. of 
grass. By 1926 cereals had increased to 162 a., 
vegetables to 60 a., and grass to 275 a. In all three 
returns wheat was the main cereal, and beans 
were the largest vegetable crop. The 1866 returns 
show 367 sheep and only 8 cattle. Dairy farming 
and stock rearing later increased. In 1906 there 
were 10 milk cows and 77 other cattle, but only 2 
sheep. In 1926 there were 34 milk cows, 44 other 
cattle, and 189 sheep.** The southern tip of the 
ancient parish, outside the new town, is still 
farmland. 

The Domesday mill presumably lay on the 
Stort near old Parndon Hall. Early in the 13th 
century Robert of Parndon agreed with Waltham 
Abbey, owner of Netteswell manor and mill, to 
move his own mill 41 perches (206 m.) farther 
west, downstream. Their earlier agreement about 
the flow and level of water was cancelled.®* The 
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mill passed with Little Parndon manor until the 
17th century or later. In 1342 it was in bad repair, 
and was worth only ros.; in 1359, however, it was 
valued at 33s. 4d.°° It was let in 1698 with ro a. 
land.®’ It had been sold away from the manor by 
1843, when the tenant was William Death, who 
also held Burnt Mill, Netteswell.°? The mill 
continued to operate until the late 1g5os. It was 
later bought by Harlow development corpora- 
tion, which sold it in 1968, and in 1969 it was 
reopened as an arts and crafts centre. The build- 
ing is a massive brick structure dated 1862.°° The 
mill house appears to date from the 1gth century, 
with older work at the back. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Court rolls, 1593- 
1659, and acourt book, 1809-92, survive for Little 
Parndon manor, recording only courts baron.' 
Parish records include overseers’ accounts, 
1759-1835, and rates, 1731, 1796, 1821, and 
church-wardens’ accounts, 1757-1828.” 

There seem to have been one churchwarden, 
one overseer, and one constable. The overseers, 
who included two women, usually served for two 
years or more, though not always consecutively. 
In the later 17th century the constable worked 
closely with the Great Parndon constable.? 
Throughout the period 1790 to 1825 Richard 
Benton was churchwarden or overseer or both. 
The overseer paid the bills of the other parish 
officers except in 1781, when the churchwarden 
levied a separate rate. There was a salaried 
church clerk from 1797. 

In 1759 there were two paupers on permanent 
relief. By 1815 there were 11, with 5 others 
receiving occasional relief. The parish had no 
poorhouse, and in 1734 Little Parndon paid 
Netteswell parish £1 for a year’s rent of an 
almshouse.* From 1787 a part-time doctor was 
employed on a regular salary, with extra fees for 
inoculations. The overseers’ expenditure rose 
from £34 in 1759 to £41 in 1769. During the 
three years 1783-5 it averaged £90, of which £79 
was spent on the poor.’ Poor relief alone averaged 
£86 between 1801 and 1810, and £109 between 
1811 and 1820.® The increases during the late 
18th and early rgth century were proportionately 
smaller than in the neighbouring parishes.’ 

In 1836 Little Parndon became part of Epping 
poor law union. 


CHURCH. A church had been founded by 
1254.8 The advowson of the rectory passed with 
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the manor until 1953, when it was retained by the 
Arkwright family after they sold the Mark Hall 
estate. From 1921 to 1957 the rectory was held 
jointly with that of Netteswell.® In 1957 Little 
Parndon, altered and enlarged, became the town 
centre parish of Harlow. The old parish church 
became a chapel of ease in 1959, when the new 
church of St. Paul was opened.!° 

The rectory was valued at only £2 in 1254 and 
£5 17s. in 1535.1! In 1650 the tithes were valued 
at £25, and the house and glebe at £12." The 
rectors of Great and Little Parndon agreed in 
1693 that from the tithe due from Parndon park, 
which included a small part of Great Parndon, 
the rector of Little Parndon was to pay tos. to the 
rector of Great Parndon at a Christmas dinner 
given by the latter.!* In the later 18th century the 
rectory was valued at £70.14 The tithes were 
commuted in 1843 for £187. There were then 
29 a. of glebe.® 

The Rectory house, a timber-framed building 
400 m. south of the church, was in 1840 given a 
casing of grey brick.'® It was replaced in 1881 bya 
new, red brick house built on an adjoining site 
with the aid of funds left by the late rector, 
George Hemming. That ceased to be the Rectory 
in 1921, and was later sold.!” It was bought in 
1968 by Harlow U.D.C., and in 1967 was re- 
opened as Hester House, providing sheltered 
housing for old people.!® A new house in Upper 
Park, Harlow, became the Rectory in 1959.) 

Rectors are recorded from 1334.”° Before the 
16th century incumbencies were usually short, 
probably owing to the poverty of the living, but 
there were only three rectors between 1578 and 
1709. The last of them, Henry Wooton, 1660- 
1709, conducted no fewer than 413 marriages, 
mainly of non-parishioners. In the 18th and 
the early 19th century some rectors were non- 
resident pluralists, employing curates.*! James 
Parson, rector 1772-1805, was presented to the 
living by his father, Edward Parson. In 1796 
he committed the cure to the vicar of Roydon 
and left for his family’s estates in the West 
Indies, never to return.?* George Hemming, 
rector 1830-80, had previously served as curate. 
He remodelled the Rectory and rebuilt the 
church. 

The church of ST. MARY, which stands 
north of Elizabeth Way, near Parndon mill, was 
rebuilt in 1868. The previous church, on the 
same site, was a small building comprising nave 
and chancel in one, north vestry, south porch, 
and western bell turret. The east window prob- 
ably dated from the 14th century.”* A writer of 
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c. 1830 described it as a ‘miserable structure’.”4 
In 1868 it was declared to be ‘rude and dilapi- 
dated’ and insufficient for the needs of the 
parish.?° It was indeed very small: in 1851 there 
were only 8o seats.”°® 

The new church, designed by Joseph Clarke, 
diocesan architect, in the Decorated style is 
slightly longer than the old one, ona similar plan, 
but with an apsidal chancel.”’ The cost was met 
mainly by the patron, L. W. Arkwright. The 
building is of flint rubble with stone dressings, 
with a brick and timber bell turret. Fittings 
preserved from the old church include a 14th- 
century piscina, a bell of c. 1630, a silver paten 
of 1569 and a cup probably of the same date.”® 
There are tablets to Sir Edward Turnor (d. 1676) 
and to the family of Edward Parson (d. 1780). 
The grave of Hester Woodley (d. 1767), the 
Parsons’ Negro servant, is marked by a headstone 
outside the south door.”® 


LITTLE 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. The Amhersts, 
who lived at Upper House in the 1820s, had a 
small private chapel there, served at first by a 
visiting priest and later by a resident chaplain.*° 


PARNDON 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. None 
known. 


EDUCATION. There was no school in the 
ancient parish.*! In the 19th century the children 
attended neighbouring schools, sometimes at the 
expense of local residents.*? Little Parndon was 
one of three parishes entitled to fill spare places at 
William Martin’s free school, built at Netteswell 
in 1777, but there were seldom vacancies.?? From 
1836 Fawbert and Barnard’s free school, Harlow, 
was open to Little Parndon children.** 


CHARITY FOR THE POOR. Brooke’s charity 
is treated with Great Parndon’s charities. 


ROW DION 


ROYDON is 35 km. NNE of London, within the 
metropolitan Green Belt. Harlow Town adjoins 
it on the east, and Nazeing on the south. On the 
north and west the rivers Stort and Lea form the 
parish and county boundaries.*® he ancient 
parish comprised 3,031 a. (1,227 ha.).?® A limb 
of Nazeing, south of Nether Hall, was transferred 
to Roydon in 1946.?? In 1955 changes on the 
eastern boundary reduced the area of the parish 
fon. 35 ha. (2,805 a.):7* 

The land, which reaches a height of 66 m. on 
the east and 78 m. on the south, slopes to the river 
meadows on the north and west. A stream flows 
north-east from the centre of the high ground, 
joins another which rises near the eastern 
boundary, and flows north to the Stort as the 
Meeting or Chapel brook.®? One of a network of 
small watercourses feeding the Stort powered 
Roydon mill, which was bypassed when the Stort 
navigation was made inthe 18thcentury. A stream 
which rises in the south-east skirts Broadley 
common to meet another at the eastern parish 
boundary as Parndon brook.’° 

Roydon was divided by the hundred boun- 
dary.*! The northern part, in Harlow hundred, 
was called Roydon Town. The southern part, in 
Waltham hundred, was called Roydon Rothe 
in the 15th century, and later Roydon Hamlet.?? 


24M. F. Roskell, Memoirs of Francis K. Amherst, 59. 

25 Fisher, Harlow, 170. 

2aP RO. 110 1260/7) 195. 

eeh RO. D/ CE 7/2 E.R:O., D/AZ.6/3; p. 74: 

28 R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 162; Ch. Bells Essex, 354; Ch. Plate 
Essex, 122-3. 29 F.C. xvii, June, p. 47. 

30 Essex Recusant, xviii. 43-4; above, Manor. 

31 Above, Harlow Town, Educ. 

82 Returns Educ. Poor, H.C. 224, p. 264 (1819), ix (1); Nat. 
Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Essex, 14-15. 

33 Above, Netteswell, Educ. 

34 Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, Educ. 

35 O.S. Maps 1/25,000, TL 30, 40, 41 (1971 edn.); inf. from 
Epping Forest D.C. This article was completed in 1980. 

36 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XL (1880 edn.). 


In 1086 the two manors had a total recorded 
population of 28.43 From the 14th century Roy- 
don, including the hamlet, has been the third 
most populous parish in Harlow hundred, ex- 
ceeded only by Harlow and Hatfield Broad Oak. 
For lay subsidies 49 men were assessed in 1327"4 
and 42 in 1525.*° In 1670 there were 56 houses, 
and 105 ratepayers were named in 1734.*° The 
population rose from 667 in 1801 to 796 in 1821. 
The 1841 total was inflated to 976 by the 
inclusion of railway navvies. The established 
population was 950 1n 1871, and 1,005 in rgor. It 
rose to 1,262 in 1931 and to 2,619 in 1971.” 
Until the zoth century Roydon was a parish of 
scattered farms and cottages, with the main 
settlements in the north-west and south-east. 
Paleolithic and Neolithic flints have been found 
near New Barns Farm, and Roman pottery near 
Tylers Cross. The discovery in the parish of 
Roman silver coins was recorded in 1855.*° The 
more nuclear settlement in the north-west lay 
along High Street, which stretches from the 
Green to the junction with the Harlow-Epping 
road at Roydon Cross. By 1351 settlement had 
begun to spread south from the church and 
manor houses of Roydon Hall and Temple 
Roydon, along High Street, and by the end of the 
16th century there were houses on both sides of 


37 Co. of Essex (Alteration of Rural Parishes) Order, 1946. 

38 Essex Conf. Order, 1955; Census 1971. 

39 E.R.O., D/P 60/8/4; D/P 60/30/4. 

40 Bodl. MS. Essex, Roll 9 (map of Roydon Hall and 
Temple Roydon, c. 1597); Map of Essex (1777). 

41 Map of Essex (1777). 

42 Tbid.; E.R.O., D/DP M1154; V.C.H. Essex, v. 94. The 
form Rothe seems more likely than Roche: P.N. Essex, 588. 

43 V.C.H. Essex, i. 538-9. eo PaRGO FR hi7G/ OF) is. 

45 P.R.O., E 179/108/214. 

ac RRO O Rip 5.2 RO: D/P 60/8) 3) 

47 V.C.H. Essex, ii. 348, 352; P-R.O., HO 107/330; Census 
1931, 1971. 

48 V.C.H. Essex, i. 273; iii. 175; inf. from Harlow Mus. and 
Mrs. F. Davis. 
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the street and around Roydon Cross,?® where a 
market cross stood in the 17th century.*° There 
was little further change in the pattern of settle- 
ment before 1777. By then a gentleman’s house, 
Mount Pleasant (later Fedsden), had been built 
in Harlow Road, replacing an older house.*! 
Other large houses were built in the 19th and 
early 2oth century, among them Roydon Lodge, 
Beaumont Hall, Roydon Bury, and Kings- 
mead.*? Didgemere Hall, a stone house in the 
Cotswold style, was built in 1910 at the top of 
Low Hill Road,°®* where other expensive resi- 
dences were built in the 1920s and 1930s. At the 
same time building began in Grange Lane and 
along Harlow Road. 

In Roydon Hamlet settlement in the late 18th 
century was mainly round Broadley common and 


49 B.L. Stowe MS. 847; E.R.O., D/DCw M53. 

5° Christ’s Coll. Camb., Roydon MSS.; Bodl. MS. Essex, 
Roll 9. 

51 Map of Essex (1777); E.R.O., D/DCw M73/t. 

* Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1898, 1906); below, for Roydon 
Lodge. 
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near the greens, remnants of the forest, that 
straggled across the hamlet.** In the early 19th 
century Broadley House was partly rebuilt as a 
gentleman’s house, and Joseph Sibley, who lived 
there, later built Elmwood and Sibley’s Row in 
Common Road.*® There was little further growth 
in the hamlet until the 1920s and 1930s, when 
the rapid spread of nurseries stimulated house 
building in Epping Road, Hamlet Hill, and 
Tylers Road, while farther west, at Dobbs Weir, 
a settlement grew up beside the Stort close to 
Broxbourne and Hoddesdon (Herts.).*® 

In the period 1922-39 Epping rural district 
council built 70 houses and bungalows in Roy- 
don. The built-up area was extended before the 
Second World War by ribbon development and 
after the war by housing estates. In the late 1940s 


53 Inf. from Miss E. A. Nicholls. 

54 Map of Essex (1777). 

°° Inf. from Mr. R. H. Heycock; White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 
299; (1863), 337; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1866 and later edns.). 

°6 Roydon Parish News, April, May 1979, Nov. 1980; 
E.R.O., D/P 60/30/4. 
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riverside sites began to be used for residential and 
holiday caravans and bungalows and in 1951 
week-end bungalows were built behind Skins 
Farm on an old Quaker graveyard. Between 1948 
and 1966 the council built 149 houses and 
bungalows. In the 1960s the village was extended 
northward by an estate on the site of Roydon 
Lodge anda row of houses north of the vicarage.*” 
The village centre was designated a conservation 
area in 1973.°° The village green survived in 1980 
with the cage, whipping post, and stocks.°® 

Roydon’s road pattern has changed little since 
the late 16th century.®® The northern end of High 
Street was diverted in 1777 by Sir George 
Jackson (later Duckett), Bt., promoter of the 
Stort navigation, to run between the church and 
the canal, skirting his new estate.*! Grange 
(formerly Ing) Lane, off Harlow Road, crossed 
Horsecroft common in the 16th century, but by 
1777 it stopped at World’s End. Occupation 
Lane, leading from Roydon Cross to Halls 
Green, was gated at each end of Commission 
common in the 16th century. Its southern end, 
Blind Lane, was closed by the inclosure award of 
1859, which also closed a lane fom Hamlet Hill 
to Tylers Cross. How Lane, which in the 16th 
century led from Harlow Road to Oldhouse 
Lane, fell out of use after 1920.°* Dobbs Weir 
Road was built c. 1857.°* 

In the 17th century the Shire and Millshead 
bridges carried the road from High Street to 
Stanstead Abbots (Herts.) over the Stort and its 
tributary. The lord of Roydon Hall maintained 
Maillshead bridge and part of the Shire bridge.*4 
A wooden bridge over the canal, which replaced 
Millshead bridge was rebuilt in concrete in 1920 
by Essex county council.® Hertfordshire county 
council rebuilt the Shire bridge in 1802, chang- 
ing the watercourse so that the bridge was in 
Hertfordshire. Essex paid £100 to be exempt 
from its maintenance.®® At Dobbs Weir the only 
river crossing in the mid 1tgth century was a 
bridge over the old Lea, built in the 1830s in 
place of a deep ford.*’ A brick bridge over the 
new Lea, built in 1878 by public subscription 
with contributions from the parish and county, 
was adopted in 1883 by Essex and Hertfordshire 
county councils and rebuilt in concrete in 1934.°° 
Bradley bridge, mentioned in 1482, was probably 
over the tributary of Parndon brook.®® 

In 1769 the Stort navigation was completed 
from Bishop’s Stortford (Herts.) to the con- 
fluence of the Stort and Lea, running for the most 


57 Inf. from Epping Forest D.C. 

58 Inf. from Essex county council. 

59 Below, Local Govt. 

6° Account of roads based mainly on Bodl. MS. Essex, 
Roll 9; Map of Essex (1777); E.R.O., D/CT 302; E.R.O., 
Q/RDc 51. 

61 F.R.O., Q/RHi 3/3; E.R.O., D/P 60/1/3; below. 

62 ©.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, LI.7 (1920 edn.). 

63 E.R.O., D/P 60/8/4. 

64 Bodl. MS. Essex, Roll 9; E.R.O., D/DAv 42; D/DCw 
B2591 33 E.R.O., Q/CP x. 

5 E.R.O., C/MH 3, pp. 44-5; C/MH 4, p. 23; plaque on 

bridge. 

66 E.R.O., Q/SBb 388/27-9; 394/16. 

87 E.R.O., Q/ABp 45. 

68 E.R.O., D/DOp B1/6; D/DYc 11/11; E.R.O., C/MH 9, 
pp. 176-7; C/MH tro, pp. 376-7. 

69 E.R.O., D/DCw M47. 

70 J. Boyer and R. Russell, Canals Eastern Eng. v. 40-8; 
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part south of the old river. To avoid the serpen- 
tine course of the Stort, the canal was cut along 
the mill river, bypassing the mill. It was well used 
until competition with the railway from London 
to Bishop’s Stortford caused a sudden decline in 
the 1840s, halving its revenue. The locks and 
channels deteriorated under successive owners 
and in 1909 one side of Brick lock in Roydon 
collapsed, trapping barges for nearly six months. 
In 1911 the Lee Conservancy board took over the 
navigation and in 1920 began to rebuild the 
locks.”° A fleet of steel barges, built to navigate 
the original narrow channel, operated until 1956. 
In 1980 the canal was used by pleasure boats 
only.’! 

By 1741 coaches from Harlow were passing 
along Harlow Road and High Street to join the 
London road at Hoddesdon.’* The Northern 
and Eastern railway’s London-—Cambridge line 
reached Bishop’s Stortford in 1842, the track 


_crossing Roydon between the Stort and the 


canal.’? Roydon station, designed by Francis 
Thompson with a curved portico on the road 
frontage and a fretted platform canopy, was built 
c. 1844 near the level crossing and canal bridge, 
opposite the entrance to Briggens Park in Huns- 
don (Herts.). The platform canopy was removed 
in 1971. The building was disused by 1978 and 
remained unoccupied in 1980.74 

A post office had been opened in High Street 
by 1863.”° By 1898 there was another at Broadley 
Common.”® 

There are four inns in High Street.’” The 
earliest recorded there by name is the White 
Horse, on the site of a building used inter- 
mittently as a public house since 1671 or earlier.”® 
Its r9th-century brick front on Harlow Road 
conceals a timber-framed building, probably of 
the 18th century. The New Inn, recorded in 
1769, is an early 17th-century timber-framed 
building on the site of a late medieval house of 
which the south cross wing survives. The White 
Hart, a long timber-framed building, perhaps of 
17th-century origin, was an alehouse by 1789. 
The Crusader, formerly Temple, inn was built as 
a public house in the early 19th century, of yellow 
brick with slate roofs.’® The Plough (later Plough 
Cottage), Epping Road, was a beerhouse in the 
1870s.89 At Roydon Hamlet 10 inns have been 
named, of which three survive. The Black Swan, 
an early 16th-century building, was an inn by 
1769, and was almost wholly rebuilt in the 18th or 
early rgth century.*! The Fish and Eels, Dobbs 


E.R.O., Q/ABp 343 E.R.O., D/DU 289/52; V.C.H. Herts. iv. 
241. * havi from Lee and Stort development cttee. 

TER Ose LM 132. 

is Gordon, Regional Hist. Railways, v. 103. 

he OG: Cockeuan Rly. Archit. 20; E.R.O., Pictorial 
Colln.; inf. from Dept. of Environment and Epping Forest 
D.C. Above, plate 46. 

*8 White’s Dir. Essex (1863), 337- 

76 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1898). 

77 Account of inns based mainly on E.R.O., Q/RLy 24-82; 
E.R.O., D/CT 302; White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 299; (1863), 
3373 Kelly’ s Dir. Essex (1845 and later edns.); Inns and Outings 
in Home Counties, 38-9. There are earlier references to 
unnamed alehouses: E.R.O., Q/SR 24/4; 74/43; 176/5; Fisher, 
Forest, 87. 

7% E.R.O., D/DU 330/29; D/DCb T36; D/DCw M73/1. 
O., D/DCw M84/1. 

aD) iP 60/24. 


E.R: 
BOER: 
Reese. M. Essex, ii. 209. 
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Weir, was also recorded from 1769, and the 
Green Man from 1779. The Fox and Hounds, 
listed 1845-63, was apparently replaced by the 
Fox and Goose farther south in Epping Road 
from 1870 to 1899. In the 1870s the Hop Pole, 
Broadley Common, was a beerhouse, and the 
Eagle, later Eagle House, Hamlet Hill, was a 
public house.*” 

During the Middle Ages there were manor 
houses on four sites: Roydon Hall, Temple 
Roydon, Nether Hall, and Down Hall. They and 
two medieval houses belonging to Winchester 
College are described under manors. Houses 
survive on all those sites, except that of Roydon 
Hall. Among other surviving medieval houses 
are Cambridge House, the Old House, and 
Whitegates.*? Cambridge House, 68 High Street, 
was given to Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
1513 for an obit, by Edith Fowler, gentlewoman 
to Margaret Stanley, countess of Richmond and 
Derby, who endowed the college with Roydon 
Hall manor.**? The house was probably built in 
the 15th century on the site of an earlier house. 
The north end is on a three-roomed plan with a 
stack against the cross passage. In the 17th 
century part of the first floor was heightened and 
given a jetty on the east side, where a short wing 
was added at the same time. The house was later 
extended to the north. In the later 18th century 
the central three bays were refronted in brick 
with a parapet. The college sold the house shortly 
after 1914. The Old House at East End, built 
early in the 16th century, contains original 
moulded timbers. Whitegates, 82 High Street, is 
a medieval house, built on a three-roomed plan. 
An upper floor and chimney stack were added in 
the 17th century. Brick casing of the 18th and 
19th century masks the earlier origins of many 
houses in Roydon. Among them are nos. 120-122 
High Street, Rosedale and Barry Cottages, 
the Dower House, and Lightfoots, all of 17th- 
century origin. Nos. 120-122 High Street, 
encased in yellow brick, form a substantial house 
with a jettied first floor. Rosedale and Barry 
Cottages, 53-57 High Street, encased in grey 
brick, were built as one house, mostly with re- 
used timber. The Dower House, 108 High 
Street, has a street range, probably of 17th- 
century origin, encased in red brick. Lightfoots, 
Epping Road, comprises a main timber framed 
range with two rooms divided by a stack, and a 
south wing added in the later 17th century. The 
wing, partly of brick, was cased in the 18th 
century. Skins Farm, East End, was built in the 
17th century, probably on the site of an earlier 
house; Skinners was a copyhold tenement in the 
15th century.®® Among original brick buildings 
of the 19th century is Allen’s Row, 21-37 High 
Street, a terrace of seven three-storey yellow- 
brick cottages with cast-iron pivot windows 


82 E.R.O., Q/RDc 51; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, XLIX.8 
(1896 edn.); E.R.O., D/DCw M73/1; P.R.O., RG 10/1641; 
V.C.H. Essex, ii. 367; E.R.O., D/P 60/24. 

83 Account of bldgs. based partly on R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 
209; inf. from Dept. of Environment. 

84 Christ’s Coll. Camb., Roydon MSS.; Mill Stephenson, 
Mon. Brasses, 56-7; below, Manors. 

8 E.R.O., D/DCw M47. NE IOP DIC Me ops. 

Part. ©., D/DB 1372) ERO, D/A 270/25 E.R.O:, D/P 
60/30/3; E.R.O., Q/RUm 1/69; Q/RHi 3/3. 
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under segmented brick arches. They were 
apparently built by Nathaniel and William Allen 
c. 1840 as a speculation when the railway was 
being built.86 In Harlow Road St. Anne’s, 
Dowsett’s House, and the Old Bakery, formerly 
Rushes Farm, were built in the 18th century. 
Among substantial houses that have been de- 
molished is Roydon (formerly Stort) Lodge, 
built c. 1825 apparently on the site of an earlier 
house, by Sir George Duckett, Bt., son of the 
promoter of the Stort navigation, who probably 
lived there until his bankruptcy in 1832. The 
house then comprised two storeys and a base- 
ment and was furnished with Chinese wallpaper 
and marble statuary. Photographs of 1966 show 
a house of irregular plan with a central tower, 
suggesting later rgth-century extension.*’ 

The parish vestry laid a public sewer in High 
Street in 1857. A new sewer, serving c. 100 
houses in the same area, was completed by 
Epping R.D.C. in 1913. The first mains water in 
the parish was supplied to High Street in rgro. 
St. Margaret’s Gas Co. laid mains to Roydon 
c. 1904, and gas street lighting was installed by 
1908. Electricity became available in 1928.°° 

A pleasure fair, held yearly on the Green on 
29 June (St. Peter and St. Paul) in the roth 
century may have been intended as a revival of 
a medieval fair held on the feast and morrow of 
St. Peter-in-Chains (1 and 2 August). It lapsed 
during the First World War, but was held again 
on the Green in the mid 1970s. A travelling fair 
visited other sites in the 1950s.°° Traditional 
May-day customs survived in the 19th century.” 
There was a lending library in 1839.°! In 1886 
there was a workmen’s club at the old school, and 
in 1893 a club house was built on the Green. A 
harrier pack was kept by Edward E. Barclay of 
Roydon Lodge in the 1890s, and by 1898 there 
was a cricket club and a cottage garden associa- 
tion.®? Since the building of the village hall in 
Harlow Road in 1920, many local societies have 
flourished, among them an amateur dramatic 
society in the 1920s, a branch, founded c. 1946, of 
the London Institute of World Affairs, and the 
Roydon Society, founded in 1968. The parish 
owns 4 a. on Broadley common, granted by the 
inclosure award of 1859 for allotments and 
recreation, allotments (24 a.) on Commission 
common, bought by the parish council in 1919, 
and an adjoining playing field, given in the 
1950s.°*> The inclosure award also granted a 
wharf at Dobbs Weir to the inhabitants of 
Roydon Hamlet. In 1895 the parish council 
claimed tolls on the wharf from non-residents. In 
1980 the wharf was a car park leased by the Lee 
Valley regional park.®* 

Sir Ralph H. Fowler (1889-1944) mathema- 
tician, was born at Fedsden.®® The same house 
was from 1914 to 1933 the country residence of 


88 E.R.O., T/A 270/1; E.R.O., D/P 60/8/4; D/P 60/30/2, 


Ba4 

89 Morant, Essex, ii. 491; Briden, Roydon, 10, 34, 39; inf. 
from Mr. B. Bailey and Mrs. D. Frederick. 

8° Briden, Roydon, 35. 

PB RO.) P 30/25/10. 

82 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1886 and later edns.). 

®3 Briden, Roydon, 38, 45-7; E.R.O., D/P 60/30/2. 

94 E.R.O., D/P 60/8/1; 60/26/1; 60/30/2; inf. from Mr. 
R. H. Heycock. 30 DEN ass 
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Sir Henry Bucknall Betterton, later Lord Rush- 
cliffe (1872-1949), politician.*® 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATE. All the 
manors of Roydon seem to have been derived, 
directly or indirectly, from estates held in 1086 
by Ranulf brother of Ilger. The two largest 
estates became Roydon Hall, while the third 
probably became Nether Hall. Temple Roydon, 
which was formed from part of Roydon Hall, 
itself gave rise to Down Hall and the Winchester 
College estate. 

In 1066 a manor of 6 hides in Roydon was held 
by Ingwar, an Essex thegn of Danish descent, 
and another 4 hides were held by five free men. 
By 1086 both estates had passed to Ranulf 
brother of Ilger, who held them in demesne.*’ 
Attached to them was a small outlying estate in 
Harlow, which became the manor of Sewalds.%8 
On Ranulf’s death c. 1100, his estates escheated 
to the Crown, which seems to have granted 
Roydon to the Baynard family, lords of the 
barony of Little Dunmow.®® Roydon passed with 
Little Dunmow to the FitzWalters, who held it in 
chief and in demesne until the 15th century.! 

About 1200 part of the capital manor was 
detached to become Temple Roydon. Other 
parts were merged in Nether Hall. The remain- 
ing lands, lying in the north and east became the 
manor of ROYDON HALL. Walter FitzWalter, 
Lord FitzWalter, last in the male line, died in 
1431.” In 1423 he had granted the manor for life 
to Cardinal Henry Beaufort, bishop of Win- 
chester (d. 1447).° FitzWalter’s daughter and 
heir Elizabeth married John Radcliffe of Attle- 
borough (Norf.) who fell fighting on the Yorkist 
side in 1461, and later John Dinham, Lord 
Dinham. She died before 22 August 1485, and 
was succeeded by her son John Radcliffe, Lord 
FitzWalter, who was attainted and executed in 
1496 for his part in Perkin Warbeck’s rebellion. 
His estates were restored in 1505 to his son 
Robert Radcliffe, Lord FitzWalter, who in the 
same year sold Roydon to Margaret Stanley, 
countess of Richmond and Derby, mother of 
Henry VII, and grandniece of Cardinal Beau- 
fort.° In 1507 she granted the manor to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, her new foundation, which 
leased it to John Morice for 99 years.® 

Henry VIII acquired the manor in 1531 from 
the college in exchange for other lands, and the 
next year granted it to Anne Boleyn.’ In 1548 
under the will of Henry VIII, the manors of 


°° D.N.B.; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1914 and later edns.) 

MOVEG EL PB Svexiags2 aot 

88 Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, Manors. 

°° Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 129-30. 

' Ibid.; Complete Peerage, v. 472 sqq. 

2 Complete Peerage, v. 483. 

3 Feet of F. Essex, iv. 7; D.N.B. s.v. Beaufort. 

4 Complete Peerage, v. 486-7. 

5 Cal. Pat. 1494-1509, 454; Cal. Close, 1500-9, 226; 
D.N.B.s.v. Beaufort. 

8 Cal. Pat. 1494-1509, 519; E.R.O., D/DCw L3. 

” Cat. Anct. D.i, A718; L. & P. Hen. VIII, v, pp. 283-4, 
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Roydon Hall and Temple Roydon were granted 
to his daughter Mary.’ Several leases of the 
manor, following those to John Morice, were 
granted in the later 16th and the early 17th 
century.’ In 1602 Elizabeth I granted Roydon 
Hall to Thomas Bellot and others, who conveyed 
it in the same year to Robert Cecil, earl of 
Salisbury (d. 1612). Salisbury also acquired 
Temple Roydon.'® The estate descended with 
the earldom until 1692, when James Cecil, earl 
of Salisbury, sold it to Sir Josiah Child, Bt. 
(d. 1699).!1' Roydon thus became part of the 
Wanstead House estate, and passed with it until 
after the death in 1863 of William Pole-Tylney- 
Long-Wellesley, earl of Mornington. Morning- 
ton’s executors sold the Roydon Hall estate in 
1867 to Henry Cox Wilkinson, who sold it in 
1875 to Henry Willoughby Adams, rector of 
Great Parndon.!” In 1844 the estate comprised 
820 a.!° The manorial rights, excluded from the 
sales, passed to Mornington’s heirs, the earls 
Cowley." In 1980 Walter Durant Gibbs, Lord 
Aldenham, was lord of the manor. 

Roydon Hall manor house occupied a medieval 
site north-east of the church near the river Stort. 
A late 16th-century map shows it as a hall house 
with cross wings, apparently moated.!® Henry 
VIII stayed there in 1538 with the infant Prince 
Edward."’ The house, which was ‘much decayed’ 
by the early 17th century, was repaired by John 
Stanley, the lessee, c. 1604.18 It was demolished 
and replaced by a farmhouse, probably by the 
end of the 18th century, and certainly by 1839.1° 
The railway line runs through the original site.?° 

The manor of DOWN HALL, which lay in the 
west of the parish, appears to have originated as 
a free tenement held of the manor of Temple 
Roydon. It probably took its name from the 
family of Doune. In 1278 Raymond de Burdegale 
and his wife Joan conveyed to John de la Doune 
and his wife Agnes a messuage and 824 a. in 
Roydon.”! In 1329 Rose de la Doune conveyed to 
(Sir) John de Walton and his wife 5 messuages 
and 254 a. in Roydon and Parndon, presumably 
Great Parndon. Rose and after her William de la 
Doune retained life interests in the estate.”® Sir 
John de Walton was succeeded in 1347 by his 
son, also Sir John, whose widow Margaret died 
in 1391, leaving as heirs her grandsons Ives 
Harleston and Robert Pakenham, between whom 
Sir John’s Essex estates were apportioned in 
1400.”> Ives Harleston died in 1403, holding 
Down Hall, and manors in Steeple Bumpstead 
and Wimbish.*4 His widow Eleanor married 
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John Wynter, who was holding the estate in 
1412.”> Ives’s son and heir John died in 1457 
leaving a son, also John.?® In 1467 Henry and 
Robert Harleston, uncles of the younger John, 
conveyed the manor to Sir Robert Danby and 
others.”? That was probably the prelude to its sale 
to Thomas Colte (d. 1471) of Nether Hall, whose 
widow was holding Down Hall at her death in 
750° 

Down Hall descended with Nether Hall in the 
Colte family until 1624, when Sir Henry Colte 
conveyed it to John Wright.” In 1632 John 
Waylet and John Hellam, with their wives Mar- 
garet and Mary, conveyed the manor to William 
Priestley.*° William’s son Thomas Priestley sold 
Down Hall in 1706 to Edmund Feilde (d. 1719), 
from whom it passed in succession to his sons 
Thomas, Edmund (d. 1729), William, and Paul 
Feilde (d. 1783), and his daughter Catherine 
Feilde. Catherine’s will, proved in 1787, ap- 
parently caused a dispute, resolved in 1796 by 
an agreement by which Down Hall and other 
property passed to William H. Feilde.*! Philip 
Hollingworth bought the manor in 1815 from 
W. H. Feilde, and sold it in 1821 to Sir George 
Duckett, Bt. (d. 1822). Duckett’s son, also 
George, improved the farm and its buildings, but 
was bankrupt by 1832 when the estate was sold to 
John Hornby-Maw.” In 1844 Down Hall com- 
prised 169 a., owned by James Ewing.*? In the 
1930s it belonged to the Abbey family, and in 
1980, when the owner was Mrs. Beryl Abbey, 
Down Hall farm comprised c. 50 a.** 

Down Hall, Low Hill Road, retains a half-H 
plan, and some of its rafters are of medieval 
origin. The present building, however, may be 
no earlier than the later 16th century. Most of the 
internal fittings are of the late 18th and early 19th 
century. 

The manor of NETHER HALL lay partly in 
Roydon Hamlet and partly in Nazeing parish. It 
may have been identical with the estate of 1 hide 
held in 1086 by Odo of Ranulf brother of Ilger, 
and said to be in Nazeing but in Harlow hun- 
dred.*® In the 13th century the FitzWalters of 
Roydon Hall were lords of some land in Roydon 
Hamlet, but the overlordship of Nether Hall was 
later attributed to Waltham abbey,*® which had 
succeeded to most of Ranulf’s demesne lands 
in Nazeing.*’ Waltham also acquired demesne 
lands in Roydon,** some of which were in Roydon 
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Hamlet and in 1456 and later were part of the 
abbot’s manor of Eppingbury in Epping.*® In 
1531 the abbey conveyed its demesne lands in 
Roydon with various lands in Hertfordshire to 
Henry VIII in exchange for the dissolved priory 
of Blackmore and some of its possessions.?° 

The tenancy in demesne of Nether Hall has not 
certainly been traced before the later 14th cen- 
tury, when the manor was bought by John Organ 
(d. c. 1392), a London mercer.*! In 1403 Thomas 
Organ, son of John, vested it in trustees, who in 
1406 sold it to Simon Barnwell also a London 
mercer.*? In 1427 John Tattle and others sold it 
to Peter Shelley of Nazeing and his wife.*® The 
manor later passed to Thomas Colte, a Yorkist, 
from whom it was seized by the Crown in 1460.4 
Colte, ambassador to France in 1465, recovered 
his lands after the accession of Edward IV and 
died in 1471* holding Nether Hall. His widow 
Joan, who later married Sir William Parre, died 
in 1475, leaving John Colte her son and heir.*® 
John (d. 1521), whose daughter Jane married Sir 
Thomas More, was succeeded by his son (Sir) 
George (d. 1579). Sir George’s heir was his 
grandson Sir George Colte (d. 1615).*” Sir Henry 
(d. 1635), son of the last Sir George, sold Nether 
Hall in 1631 to John Brooke, reserving a life 
interest to himself and his wife.4* Brooke’s son 
John sold the manor in 1680 to John Archer 
(d. 1707).4° Nether Hall, which in 1844 comprised 
242 a.,°° descended with Coopersale House, 
Theydon Garnon, and later with Hallingbury 
Place, Great Hallingbury, until after the First 
World War, when the Archer-Houblon estates 
were broken up.°*! 

There was a house at Nether Hall in the 13th 
century.°” By the later Middle Ages there were 
two adjacent but separate houses, one moated 
and brick built, the other smaller and timber- 
framed. Both were probably built by ‘Thomas 
Colte (d. 1471).°? The brick house had an em- 
battled curtain wall with angle towers and in the 
centre of the south side a three-storeyed gate- 
house, which once bore the badges of Edward IV 
and his adherents.*4 There were buildings in the 
centre of the enclosed area and against the curtain 
walls, which were apparently demolished in the 
1770s.°° In 1980 only fragments of the curtain 
wall and parts of the gatehouse, all much over- 
grown with ivy, were standing.*® 

The second house is on the western side of the 
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outer courtyard. Its centre is a substantial 15th- 
century hall house with jettied cross wings. In the 
late 16th or early 17th century a chimney stack 
and upper floor were put into the hall, and 
additional cross wings were built beyond each 
end of the house. Both had jetties continuing the 
lines of those on the original wings, and that on 
the north also had a side jetty. In the late 17th 
century the upper floor of the later northern cross 
wing was removed anda single-storeyed addition 
was made beyond the wing. The interior was 
largely refitted in the rgth century. 

The manor of TEMPLE ROYDON, lying in 
the north part of the parish, appears to have origi- 
nated in a carucate of land given to the Knights 
Templars by Robert FitzWalter (d. 1235), who 
had succeeded his father Walter as lord of Roy- 
don in 1198.°’ From 1202 the demesne tenancy 
was disputed between the Templars and Simon 
son of William (or Walter), who claimed as heir 
of his father, parson of Roydon; Simon called 
Robert FitzWalter to warranty and conveyed the 
land to the Templars in 1205.°* In 1313, after the 
suppression of the Templars, the king granted 
the manor and rectory to his treasurer John 
de Sandale, later bishop of Winchester, who 
apparently granted the rectory immediately to 
his servant ‘Thomas Folquardebi. Those grants 
appear to have lapsed, for later in 1313 the king 
granted the manor and rectory to the Knights 
Hospitallers.°® Part of Temple Roydon became 
the manor of Down Hall, probably in the 13th or 
the early 14th century.®°® 

At the Hospitallers’ dissolution in 1540 
Temple Roydon was held on a 60-year lease by 
John Morice, also lessee of Roydon Hall.*! In 
1548 Temple Roydon passed with Roydon Hall 
to Princess Mary.®? In 1558, as queen, Mary 
gave the manor to the re-formed Knights Hos- 
pitallers,®** but the grant lapsed on her death. In 
1602 Elizabeth I granted ‘Temple Roydon to 
Francis Norris, Lord Norris, and others, who 
conveyed it in the same year to Robert Cecil, 
earl of Salisbury.*? From that time it descended 
with Roydon Hall. In the 17th century parts of 
Temple Roydon were sold and became the 
nucleus of the Winchester College estate.®* In 
1843 the Temple Roydon estate comprised 
167 a.°° It was sold c. 1924 with 308 a. as building 
land. In 1945 it was bought by the Frederick 
family, tenants since 1938, and sold in 1950 to 
sand and ballast merchants. In 1980 the house 
and 165 a. of farmland was occupied by the 
Frederick family.*’ 

The manor house, later Temple Farm, has 
a main range which may retain the structure of a 
substantial medieval hall with a screens passage 
at its east end. In the early 17th century the house 
was ‘in decay, wanting thatching and tiling’.®* An 
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upper floor and chimney stack were put into the 
hall later in that century, by which time the 
service end was probably demolished. The rooms 
at the parlour end of the hall were rebuilt in brick 
in the 1gth century, when the south and east 
walls of the hall range were encased in brick. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE estate.®® Charles 
Scott, vicar of Compton (Hants), by will of 1762, 
gave to the college Merryweathers (also called 
Bedfords), Spurlings, Reeves, and Baldwins in 
Roydon, Profits Hallin Nazeing, and lands called 
Maunds Esgors in Great Parndon. The Roydon 
lands were copyhold and freehold of Temple 
Roydon manor.’® The estate had been built 
up over more than a century. In 1622 Sir Henry 
Colte, copyholder, sold Merryweathers to John 
Waylett. Waylett added other lands in Roydon 
and Parndon by exchange and purchase, and 
in 1643 sold all but the leasehold lands to Ralph 
Minors, who added Spurlings and Longacre 
to the estate. Ralph’s son William Minors sold 
it in 1667 to Justinian Sherborne, who had 
bought Dunstalls in Great Parndon in 1665. 
Edward Sherborne, son of Justinian, succeeded 
to his father’s land and also inherited Maunds 
Esgors from his mother. In 1689 he sold the 
whole estate to Robert Scott, who later added 
Profits Hall. Charles Scott, his son and heir, was 
the college’s benefactor. The college extended 
the estate in the 1860s but sold it gradually 
between 1904 and 1921. 

Of the houses in Roydon belonging to the 
estate only Baldwins and Merryweathers, both 
medieval, survive. Merryweathers may be asso- 
ciated with Roger Miryweder who was living in 
the 13th century and Baldwins with Baldwin of 
Barking (fl. 1208).*1 Baldwins, at Halls Green, 
is asmall house containing a hall of two bays with 
a crownpost roof and a service bay. An upper 
floor was put into the hall and a large stack built 
against the back wall, probably in the mid 17th 
century. At Merryweathers the former open truss 
of a medieval hall survives in the north gable of 
the back range, but much of the range appears to 
be of the 17th century. The narrow front range 
was added in brick c. 1800 and most of the older 
work was cased in brick.”” 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1066 and 1086 
Roydon manor, comprisng 6 hides, had 3 
demesne ploughteams and 4 belonging to the 
tenants. There was woodland for 120 swine, 
pasture worth 2s., and 60 a. of meadow. The 
recorded population was 22 in 1066 (12 villeins, 2 
bordars, 8 serfs) and 23 in 1086 (8 villeins, 12 
bordars, 3 serfs). There were 60 sheep in 1066, 
but none in 1086; 6 ‘beasts’ in 1066 and ro in 1086; 
30 swine at both dates; ro horses in 1086. A mill 
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had been built by 1086, and the value of the 
manor had risen from £6 to £9. The small manor 
in Nazeing, which probably became the manor of 
Nether Hall, was worth £1 in 1086 and had 1 
villein, 4 bordars, and a ploughteam. The most 
striking changes since the Conquest had been the 
disappearance of sheep, and the arrival of 10 
horses, referred to as equi, a word rarely used 
in the Essex Domesday, and which may mean 
riding horses connected with a hall.”* 

Later evidence shows that the extensive 
meadows mentioned in Domesday lay beside 
the rivers Lea and Stort. Most land transactions 
from the 13th century onwards include some 
meadow, and from the 15th century a third or 
more of the parish was meadow and pasture.”* 
Field names include many leazes (common pas- 
tures) and holmes (water meadows), notably 
among the Roydon Hall and ‘Temple Roydon 
lands in 1530.’° The meadows were liable to 
flooding. Those to the north may have been 
permanently flooded in the 15th century, like 
those on the opposite bank of the Stort at Stan- 
stead Abbots (Herts.).7® Those to the west were 
also called marshes in the late 16th century.”” 
Field names with the prefix ‘new’, used in the 
17th century, suggest reclamation of such lands. 
In 1694 a sluice was needed between Nether Hall 
and Down Hall lands.”® 

By 1271 there was a fishery at Dobbs Weir 
(Tubbeliswere), belonging to Roydon Hall.’ In 
1344 a commission investigating obstruction of 
the river found it blocked at Roydon by a weir 
(Goldens weir), fish traps, piles, and an island.*° 
Another fishery, belonging to Nether Hall, had 
been established at the New Weir by 1579.°! 
Osier beds on some small islands were recorded 
mits 40, 1057, 1844, and'c..1856.** 

The woodland swine pastures mentioned in 
Domesday probably lay mainly in the south. In 
and after the 14th century Roydon Hamlet was 
within the forest of Essex and had its own reeve 
and cattlemark. The rest of the parish was in 
the purlieus.*? There is evidence of woodland 
clearance in the 12th century.*4 In 1287 the abbot 
of Waltham granted his wood at Broadley to 
Robert FitzWalter, whose tenants had lost by 
inclosure their rights of pasture on Nazeing 
common.** In the 15th century many of the hold- 
ings were of a standard ro a., and the position 
of those that can be located, on the outskirts 
of Roydon Hall manor,** suggests that they were 
assarts from the forest. By 1328 a total of 100 a. 
of Roydon Hall manor had been emparked.*? In 
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1354 Edward III ordered 34 oaks and other trees 
there to be felled for his works at Westminster 
Palace and the Tower of London.** In 1530, 
when the park still contained 100 a., it was stated 
that 4 a. of it were to be sold yearly.*® Only 80 a. 
remained in 1546,°° but they survived in 1844, 
when there were 156 a. of woodland in the 
parish.*! Most of Roydon wood, within the park, 
had been felled by 1876.92 A remnant of it, 
protected by a preservation order made in 1950, 
survived in 1980.%? 

Like other riverside parishes in south-west 
Essex, Roydon had open fields and common 
meadows. They included Wysedome field, re- 
corded in 1477, the location of which is not 
known.” By 1530 four of the arable open fields of 
Roydon Hall and Temple Roydon, called Great 
Broadmore, East and West fields, and Monne- 
field, had been inclosed, perhaps under an award 
which is suggested by the name Commission 
field, an open field recorded also in 1530.%° In 
1617 Horsecroft, Didgemere, and Langlands 
were named as ‘the three common fields of 
Roydon’.®*® By 1844 Horsecroft, which in 1530 
extended from East End to Ing Lane, had been 
greatly reduced, and Langlands had been in- 
closed. Several of the remaining strips in Com- 
mission, Didgemere, and Horsecroft, all three of 
which were called commons, had been consoli- 
dated.*? In 1865 the three commons contained 
130 a.°° By ancient custom the northern river 
meadows provided common _ pasture after 
Lammas for the men of Roydon Hall and Temple 
Roydon. Pigs kept on the meadows between 
1 August and 29 September were ringed, and 
sheep were allowed there only between 1 Novem- 
ber and 2 February. No unattended cattle were 
allowed on the highways between 25 March and 
t August.*® In the 1840s the railway cut through 
the Lammas lands and paid compensation to the 
parish.! There was further inclosure c. 1909 and 
after the First World War the Lammas rights fell 
into disuse. In 1980 the pinder kept only a few 
strips in Roydon mead belonging to the parish 
council.” 

In Roydon Hamlet the arable open fields were 
called Stoneshot, Thorndon, Nether Hall, Har- 
den Hill, and Woodley. The largest were Stone- 
shot and Thorndon, which adjoined Nazeing. 
The hamlet men enjoyed common pasture on 
Nazeing mead and on uncultivated forest waste.* 
Broadley common was stinted, and with the 
greens was driven every year for the fence 
month.* Infected and unmarked beasts were 
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banned from the hamlet’s commons. Pigs on 
Broadley common were ringed, and no runts, 
steers, or sheep were allowed there.® Parts of 
Harden Hill and Nether Hall commons had been 
inclosed by 1855. Some earlier inclosures were 
included in a parliamentary award of that date, 
which inclosed 120 a. of arable land in Stoneshot, 
Nether Hall, Harden Hill, and Woodley com- 
mons, 77 a. in Nazeing mead, 14 a. of greens and 
waste, and 78 a. in Broadley common.*® 

In the 17th century copyholders claimed the 
right to dispose of their timber and to let their 
holdings for three years without licence. The 
tenants claimed the right to have their bull and 
boar at Roydon Hall, and to dig in Broadmore 
field for turf and for sand and clay to repair their 
buildings. In 1604 and 1637 they accused John 
Stanley and John Southworth, the lessees, of 
imprudent lopping and felling. Stanley, also 
accused of denying customary rights and wood 
to the poor, indicted those who built and sublet 
cottages without land and those who combined 
two copyholds, letting one house to the poor, who 
became hedge breakers.’ 

References to the Vineyard (later Vinegar hills) 
at Roydon Hall occur from 1351; it is not known 
when vines were grown there. The manor had a 
warren in 1530 and a dovecot in 1352 and 1530. 
There were dovecots at Temple Roydon in 1530 
and at Nether Hall in 1701. A saffron bed was 
recorded at Nether Hall in 1612. In the 17th cen- 
tury there was a hop ground at Merryweathers 
and another, called Loveday Moors, belonging 
to Roydon Hall. There were hop grounds at 
Down Hall in 1737 and at Roydon Hall c. 1856.8 

Apparently there was an attempt at progressive 
farming at Down Hall in the early 18th century.® 
In 1844 there were eight farms of 50-100 a., six of 
100-200 a., and two (Roydon Hall and Nether 
Hall) of over 200 a. More than a third of the 
acreage was meadow and pasture.!® In 1866 
Roydon had 1,041 sheep but the number fell to 
513 in 1906 and 72 in 1916. Cattle increased as 
sheep declined. 

The sale of the Nether Hall estate, comprising 
426 a., in 1919, coincided with the development 
of the glasshouse industry in the Lea valley. In 
1920 the first glasshouses in Roydon were built in 
Netherhall Road, and in the next 20 years the 
production of tomatoes and cucumbers under 
glass for the London market spread rapidly from 
Dobbs Weir to Tylers Cross and Oldhouse Lane. 
In the early 1950s, when the industry was at its 
peak, more glasshouses were built at Park Fields. 
Italian workers, recruited under a post-war re- 
settlement scheme, bought nurseries as their 
employers retired, and many holdings were 
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fragmented. In the 1970s the rising costs of oil 
and labour accelerated the industry’s decline. By 
1980 tomatoes, lettuces, and flowers were the 
main crops of English growers; the Italians 
continued to grow mainly cucumbers.!? In 1977 
the agricultural holdings included 61 under 5 a., 
another 30 between 5 a. and 50 a., and only 2 over 
120 a.!® From the mid 1950s much of the river- 
side pasture in the south-west was exploited for 
gravel, and in 1950 Temple farm was bought by 
sand and ballast merchants.'* More than 85 a. at 
East End, Roydon Lea, and Skins farms were 
bought for a golf course by Harlow development 
corporation between 1955 and 1966. Of 
640.5 ha. recorded in 1977 as agricultural land 
237 ha. were grassland.!® 

There was a water-mill in Roydon in 1086, and 
a water mill was recorded in the 13th and 16th 
centuries.!? T'wo mills recorded in 1718 were 
replaced in the early 19th century by one with 
four pairs of stones.!® The mill was burnt down 
later in the century. By 1906 it had been replaced 
by a two-storey brick mill with a weatherboarded 
superstructure. It was powered by water and 
steam, and later by gas. Flour milling ceased 
c. 1930 but cattle food was ground by water 
power until c. 1940.!° In 1980 the mill survived as 
the office of the adjoining caravan site. 

Among tradesmen recorded were tailors (1530, 
1736, 1739), asilk weaver (1645), a glover (1622), 
a collar maker (1739), and a hardner (1683) who 
was probably a metalworker. The Manistrie 
family were tanners in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. There were references to bricklayers in 
1683, 1702, and 1737.” There was a brick ground 
near the river in 1844, and a brickfield was being 
worked in 1877.7! A brick-lined, dome-covered 
pit at Vinegar hills, identified in 1896 as a kiln, 
may have been an ice house.”” The Imperial Brick 
Works was established at Old House farm in the 
late r9th century, when many houses in Roydon 
were fronted or cased in brick. There were 12 
workers’ cottages and 4 kilns for making tiles and 
bricks. The works was put up for sale in 1894 and 
reopened by 1898 as Roydon Brick and Tile 
Works, which survived until c. 1906.27 Roydon 
hay carters and dealers trading with London are 
listed in directories in the late 19th and early 2oth 
century."4 _ In 1945 two warehouses and some 
Nissen huts were built near Roydon station for 
grain storage and drying.”° In 1979 they were 
occupied by Inland Warehousing Ltd. A steeple 
jack, W. Larkins, whose firm was founded in Bow 
(Lond.) in 1897, moved to Roydon after the 
Second World War and in 1980 occupied the 
former engine shed at the railway station.?® 
There was a timber yard at Broadley Common in 
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the 1960s.*? Roydon Bury was adapted for office 
use c. 1966, and Kingsmead House in 1974. In 
the 1970s the buildings of a disused mushroom 
farm at the Moors, Harlow Road, were used as 
small commercial and industrial units.”® 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In 1274-5 Robert 
FitzWalter claimed right of gallows and assize of 
bread and of ale and all other royal liberties 
except warren.”® The rights of pillory, tumbrel, 
and gallows were claimed as late as 1670.°° A book 
recording courts baron of Roydon Hall manor 
survives for the period 1470-1522.*! There are 
court rolls and a book for short periods between 
1554 and 1704, and two series of rolls 1689-1702 
and 1743-1826. Temple Roydon court rolls sur- 
vive for 1558, 1569-74, 1612, 1617, 1689, and 
1693-7.°? There is also a draft court book for both 
manors 1655-60.** Courts leet were recorded for 
both manors until 1761. 

The manors were jointly owned from 1602,*4 
and although separate courts baron were held, the 
leet business of both manors was apparently dis- 
charged in the court of Roydon Hall. From 1762 
only courts baron were held. In the 16th century 
each court appointed 2 constables and 2 aletasters. 
From 1602 each pair of officers apparently served 
both manors. The court appointed constables 
until at least 1701, and aletasters until 1614 or 
later. A pinder was appointed regularly in the 
period 1603-1749.”° The office was revived by 
the parish council in 1895, and survived in 1980.*® 
The court’s attention to commons, drainage, 
hedges, and highways is reflected in bylaws 
formulated in 1603. Victuallers were occasionally 
presented for breaking the assize and often 
warned. In 1607 two men were fined for an 
unlawful transaction in hides, and in 1609 a man 
was presented for taking partridges with dogs.*’ 

Roydon Hamlet, which was part of Waltham 
manor, had its own leet. Its rolls survive for 1456, 
1541, and short periods between 1673 and 1766. 
In the period 1724-34 no details except the 
homage were given. The court met in Whitsun 
week.*® It appointed a constable in 1541 and in 
the 17th century, except for the years 1692-4, 
when the vestry appointed him.*® The court also 
appointed a pinder regularly from 1679 until 
1744, and a sand digger from 1720 until 1752. 
A ‘townsman’ representing the hamlet was ap- 
pointed in 1676, 1679, and 1680. The court was 
mainly concerned with regulations governing 
commons, which were usually repeated at every 
leet.*° 

Surviving parish records include vestry 
minutes for 1604-1857.*! In the 17th and early 
18th century the vestry rarely met more than 
once a year. From 1727 it held a second meeting 
to settle accounts. It met four times a year from 
1754 and monthly from 1799. A resolution of 
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1754 to fine absentees was repeated in 1799, when 
expenditure of 2s. 6d. at each meeting was 
authorized. ‘That sum was doubled in 1803. 
In the period 1722-31 the Easter vestry met in 
private houses. In the late 18th century the parish 
church was usually given as the meeting place of 
the quarterly vestries but by the end of the 
century meetings were often held in private or 
public houses. The numbers signing the minutes 
varied in the 17th century between 3 and 22. In 
the 18th and roth century 6 to 8, often headed 
by the vicar, usually signed. Richard Skingle, 
vicar 1682-1706, and Brian Kitchingman, vicar 
1713-52, attended regularly. The vestry chose 
2 churchwardens and 2 overseers regularly, and 
one of each pair apparently represented Roydon 
Hamlet. There is some evidence of a rota system 
for overseers. In 1821 and 1837 one overseer was 
paid {16 a year to serve both town and hamlet. A 
sidesman was appointed yearly in the 1680s. The 
town and hamlet each had 2 surveyors. In the 
18th century constables of both divisions sub- 
mitted accounts to the vestry and were occasion- 
ally chosen by it, as they were regularly from 
1792. A reeve, rarely mentioned in the manorial 
court records, was chosen by the vestry in 1826. 
The vestry clerk, first mentioned in 1736, was 
salaried by 1777. In 1809 a paid assistant clerk 
was appointed. 

Separate rates were levied for overseers, sur- 
veyors, and constables. In 1793 a Is. rate was 
raised to pay a £100 fine imposed on the parish 
for not repairing highways. Annual dinners at 
surveyors’ and overseers’ meetings ceased in 
1828. The town and hamlet rates were equalized 
from 1796 or earlier, any surplus being paid to 
the town overseer and the hamlet surveyor. In 
the early 1830s the town temporarily severed its 
connexion with the hamlet, which had tried to 
quash a rate. 

In 1573 it was said that Roydon had more poor 
than it could support.*” In 1604 the poor rate 
from 40 residents totalled £13 ros. 11d., most of 
which was paid to 11 poor. The annual cost of 
poor relief varied between £7 and £11 before the 
Civil War. It began to rise in 1654, and was more 
than £38 in 1667. In the 1770s the average annual 
cost was £277. Between 1801 and 1817 it was 
£413.73? In 1811, when the population was 732, a 
7s. rate produced £739 13s. In 1820 more than 
£912 was paid in poor relief. The parish had only 
two small charities for the poor.*4 The vestry 
augmented the poor rate and tried to discourage 
applications for relief in various ways. In the 17th 
century church rents and fines in the manor court 
were paid to the poor.*® The poor also received 
‘communion money’ accumulated in the period 
1722-46. In the late 18th and early rgth century 
fathers of bastards made payments to the over- 
seers of £14-£50. The vestry occasionally gave 
rate exemption to those who took in parish 
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children, and set the poor to work instead of 
granting relief.*® It resolved in 1714 to badge the 
poor, and in 1793 to pay up to Is. weekly to poor 
who kept out of the workhouse and to expel non- 
parishioners from the parish. 

The vestry was renting a house, apparently for 
the poor, in 1663. In 1778-9 Dowsett’s house in 
Harlow Road was bought and enlarged as a work- 
house. Payments for feeding and clothing each 
inmate rose from 2s. 6d. a week in 1790 to 4s. 6d. 
in 1820. The master was sometimes allowed coal 
and the workhouse earnings, which in the 1780s 
averaged £30 a year. The cost of medical care for 
the poor rose from £6 6s. in 1779 to £18 in 1832, 
with extra payments for midwifery and inocula- 
tions. Roydon became part of Epping poor law 
union in 1836, and the workhouse was sold in 
Os One 

In the early 17th century the constables 
punished travellers,4® and in 1696 a church- 
warden had sole authority to give them casual 
relief. In 1678 and 1690 parish officers were 
instructed to search out sabbath breakers, and 
in 1700 and 1754 to seek warrants to punish 
drinkers, idlers, and keepers of disorderly houses. 
In 1821 the vestry appointed 12 men as ‘patrols’ 
to protect persons and property. A cage was 
erected on the Green in 1828. It is not known 
when the stocks and whipping post were put up 
near it; they were stolen and replaced in 1947.*° 
The manorial pound in High Street was in ruins 
in 1908, when the lord of the manor refused to 
repair it.°° 

A parish council of seven members was formed 
in 1894. In 1910 it was appointed a parochial 
committee under the Public Health Act (1875), 
and investigated complaints of insanitary con- 
ditions.*! 


CHURCH. A priest of Roydon was living in 
1198.°” The church seems to have belonged to 
Roydon Hall manor until Robert Fitz Walter (d. 
1235) gave it to the Knights Templars, probably 
before 1202.°? By 1254 the Templars had appro- 
priated the rectory, and a vicarage had been 
ordained.** The rectory and the advowson of the 
vicarage subsequently descended with Temple 
Roydon manor, the owners of which always 
presented except in 1541, when James Morice, 
the lessee, did so.*° 

In 1254 the rectory was valued at 20 marks; 
that did not include the hay tithes of the demesne 
of Roydon Hall, which belonged to Little 
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Dunmow priory and in 1291 were valued at 
£1 6s. 8d.°® The rectorial tithes were commuted 
in 1844 for £637 5s.°” In 1867 part of the rectorial 
tithe rent charge, amounting to £203, was merged 
in the freehold of the land. The remaining £434 
became a fund by which the rector was exonerated 
from liability to repair the chancel.°§ The vicar- 
age was valued at 4 marks in 1254.°* By 1309 the 
Templars were paying the vicar an annual pen- 
sion of 2 marks, and in 1311 Edward II confirmed 
that augmentation.®® The vicarage was valued at 
8 marks in 1428 and £12 in 1535.*! In 1610 the 
vicar had a house, the small tithes, offerings, and 
gifts. The annual pension had lapsed. There was 
no glebe, but the vicar had 4 a. of orchard, for 
which he paid 2d. quitrent to the lord of the 
manor, as well as pasture in the churchyard, and 
he kept an agreed number of beasts on the park 
close and on the marshes when they were pas- 
tured.® In 1650 the vicarage house and the small 
tithes were valued at £25.°* In 1661 the living was 
said to be worth £40.*4 It was augmented in 1729 
with £200 from Queen Anne’s Bounty and a like 
sum given by Sarah Churchill, duchess of Marl- 
borough (d. 1744).®° The vicarial tithes were 
commuted in 1844 for £151. The vicar’s income 
then included a modus of 13s. 4d. from Nether 
Hall (242 a.) and one of £1 3s. 4d. from Temple 
farm {i771 sa:)c* 

The Vicarage house, mentioned in 1530,°” lies 
immediately north-west of the church. The 
north range is of three bays with an end jetty, and 
was probably built in the 16th or early 17th 
century, as the cross wing of a house which lay to 
the north. It was divided into two rooms by a wall 
with a chimney stack in the 18th century. The 
rest of the house is probably of 18th-century 
origin, but was extensively refitted early in the 
19th century. It was sold in 1976.°° 

During the Middle Ages few vicars held office 
for more than 10 years, but John Willaston 
served for 37 years until his death in 1495.°° John 
Cawley was deprived for marriage in 1554.’° 
Brockett Smith, vicar 1625-66, in 1650 rebutted 
charges of scandalous living with testimonials 
from parishioners, neighbouring clergy, and 
local gentry.” Brian Kitchingman, vicar 1713- 
52, and William Day, 1752-1808, both lived in 
the parish.”* Day, a noted pugilist, employed 
three successive curates.’* Charles Arnold, Day’s 
successor, in 1818 resigned the vicarages of 
Roydon and Nazeing and was baptized at Potter 
Street Baptist church, Harlow.” 

The church of ST. PETER, High Street, is 
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built of flint and rubble with ashlar dressings.” It 
has a chancel, nave with north aisle, and a west 
tower surmounted by a pyramidal roof, topped 
by a weathervane. The walls of the nave probably 
date from the 13th century, and a much restored 
lancet survives near the south doorway. The nave 
roof contains a crown post system thought to date 
from c. 1260, inserted into an earlier roof.’® In the 
earlier 14th century the three-bay north arcade 
and aisle were added. The aisle, almost as wide as 
the nave, has survived virtually unaltered. A new 
window was put into the south wall of the nave in 
the 14th century, and another in the 15th. The 
tower was probably added late in the 14th cen- 
tury. The chancel, which has no arch, appears to 
have been completely rebuilt in the 15th century. 
It is not certain whether the arch was removed 
then, or whether the earlier chancel was also 
without an arch, as the length of the screen 
suggests. The church was restored in 1854 and 
again in 1957. It was damaged by fire in 1968, and 
in 1969 the interior was reoriented, with a new 
altar on the north wall, leaving the chancel as a 
separate chapel. In 1971 an extension was built 
on the south, forming a church hall. The font of 
c. 1300 has an octagonal bowl with four carved 
heads of men, probably workmen, wearing hats 
with rolled brims. A window by John Hayward, 
depicting the Last Supper, was inserted above 
the new altar in 1972.” In the early 18th century 
there were six bells, cast between 1625 and 1776. 
All but that of 1776 were recast in 1888.78 The 
church plate includes a fine silver cup and a silver 
paten, both of 1564.”° 

There are brasses in the chancel to Thomas 
Colte (d. 1471) and his wife Joan, John Colte 
(d. 1521) and his wives Elizabeth and Mary, John 
Swift (d. 1570), and Elizabeth, wife of John 
Stanley (d. 1589).8° Also in the chancel are 
17th-century monuments to the Swift family, 
and six funeral hatchments with the arms of 
the Mornington, Butler, Palmer, and Booth 
families.*1 

Church House, which adjoins St. Peter’s to the 
south-east, was given to the church in 1490 by 
John Radcliffe, Lord FitzWalter.*? In the early 
18th century the church received rents of £1 Ios. 
for the house and £2 rts. for four pieces of land 
given for church maintenance. In 1837 the total 
income of £10 17s. was paid to the church- 
wardens.**? The house was used in the 19th 
century as an annexe to Manning’s school.**4 The 
land was sold in the late 19th century, and 
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Church House in 1973.°° The house had been 
partly demolished by 1608, and all that survives 
from before then is the south cross wing, which 
probably dates from the late 16th century. The 
main weatherboarded block was probably built 
in the late 17th and early 18th century.*® 

St. Christopher’s hall, Dobbs Weir Road, was 
built by subscription c. 1939. It was used for 
worship until 1964, when it was leased to the 
residents’ association. In 1979 it was reopened 
for monthly services and a Sunday school to serve 
the increasing population of the area.*’ 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. A chapel was 
opened at Skins Farm in 1938. In the 1940s it was 
served from Hoddesdon but in the 1950s a priest 
lived in the house. The chapel closed in 1959.*° 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. There 
were 20 nonconformists in 1676, and 47 in 
1683.°® Individual Quakers were active from the 
1650s when the sect was strong in east Hertford- 
shire. Notable among them was Henry Feast who 
was imprisoned in Hertford gaol from 1664 to 
1672 for attending an unlawful meeting. Quakers 
were meeting in Roydon in the 1670s,°° and by 
1695 had a graveyard there, which also served 
neighbouring parishes in Essex and Hertford- 
shire. The graveyard, behind Skins Farm which 
was connected with the Feast family, was still in 
use in 1721.°4 

Roydon United Reformed church originated 
in 1798, when James Brown of Harlow opened a 
Baptist meeting house in Harlow Road.* It was 
reconstituted in 1811 as an Independent church. 
In 1851 the original building was replaced, and 
soon after that the church was afhliated to the 
Essex Congregational Union. A manse was built 
east of the church in 1868.%? In 1933 the church 
was altered and enlarged. It had 31 members 
in 1981. Broadley Common Congregational 
mission originated in 1838. The meeting lapsed 
but was revived c. 1863; prayer meetings were 
held in a cottage, and later at the Black Swan, 
until a chapel was built in 1869 in Epping Road. 
It was partly destroyed by fire in 1891 and 
rebuilt.°? The mission closed in 1970.°%° 


EDUCATION. The foundation of Roydon 
county primary school, Epping Road, which 
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originated as John Manning’s charity school in 
1752, is treated elsewhere.*® In 1813 the trustees 
sold the £200 stock belonging to the endowment 
to repair the school.*’ In 1819 only 6 of the 36 
pupils were taught free.°* By 1827 a Church 
Sunday school had been started, and by 1835, 
when Manning’s school had 27 pupils, there was 
a second day school where 27 were taught at their 
parents’ expense.*® By 1839 there were in addi- 
tion to Manning’s, a British school at the Inde- 
pendent church, Harlow Road, a dame school 
with 11 children, and a free school supervised by 
the vicar, where 27 were taught on two days a 
week.! In 1846 a dame school with 41 children 
survived, but the vicar’s school had closed.? A 
school board was elected in 1874, and the British 
school, which by then had moved to the Dower 
House barn, was closed.* The board took over 
Manning’s school, replaced the building with a 
new one for 172 children in 1876 in Epping Road, 
and sold the remaining charity property. The 
school received annual government grants from 
1879.° It was reorganized for juniors and infants 
in 1954 and enlarged in 1973.® The school was 
far from Roydon Hamlet, and in 1890 the vicar 
of Nazeing opened a school in his parish for 
children from Broadley Common.’ In the 1920s 
children from Dobbs Weir attended schools 
at Hoddesdon, and in 1980 many of them still 
did so.® 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR.?® Gifts to the 
poor in land and money were said c. 1768 to have 
been ‘shamefully perverted’ but by 1790 were 
being properly applied.!° Margaret Colte by will 
of c. 1597 gave £6 13s. 4d. as a stock for the poor. 
It was increased to £10 by the gift of her grand- 
son Sir Francis Swift, and by 1616 had been put 
out on loan. The stock and accumulated interest 
amounted to £24 in 1670. By 1722 the parish had 
used the money to buy a house near the Cross 
called Mud Hall, and the overseers received the 
yearly rent.!1! The house had fallen down by 
1786. 

Robert Adam, by his will proved 1630, gave to 
the poor a 6s. 8d. rent charge from a house and 
land called Lovedayes at Halls Green. The 
property passed to William Newman, and the 
charity was later known as Newman’s gift.” In 
1835, when the income was being paid to the 
churchwardens’ general account, the vicar and 
warden, undertook to give it away in bread in 
future, which they did in 1837.'8 In 1895 it was 
said to have lapsed because Newman’s land could 
not be identified, and no more is known of it. 

Sir George Floyd Duckett, by will proved 
1922, gave £40 in trust to the vicar and church- 
wardens for Roydon’s poor. It was converted to 
£43 stock. The trustees’ application for its dis- 
solution, made in 1973, was granted by the 
Charity Commission.!° 


SHEERING 


SHEERING lies immediately north-east of 
Harlow, on the east bank of the river Stort, which 
forms the parish and county boundary with 
Sawbridgeworth (Herts.). Pincey brook forms 
most of the southern boundary and Hatfield 
Heath road most of the northern.'* The ancient 
parish comprised 1,645 a. (666 ha.).!’ A detached 
part of Matching, 1.5 a. near Wheeler’s farm, was 
transferred to Sheering in 1883.18 Part of Harlow 
was transferred to Sheering in 1955, increasing 
the area to 1,869 a. (756 ha.).!° 

The terrain, which reaches a height of 76 m. in 
the north-east, slopes down west to the Stort and 
south to Pincey brook. A stream rising in the 


96 V.C.H. Essex, ii. 563-4. 

% 2oth Rep. Com: ‘Char. HC. 216, ps 201ml (1935), 
Xxi (1). 

%8 Returns Educ. Poor, H.C. 224, p. 267 (1819), ix (1). 

8° Nat. Soc. Rep. 1827, p. 76; Educ. Eng. Abstract, H.C. 52, 
p. 288 (1835), xl. 

1 E.R.O., D/P 30/28/19. 

* Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Essex, 16-17. 

3 P.R.O., ED 2/171/3081; O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XL (1880 
edn.); Briden, Roydon, 32. 

4 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1878, 1882); P.R.O., ED 21/5331; 
E.R.O., T/A 270/1. Charles Roe, who succeeded his father in 
1830, was still master in 1876: Rep. Com. Char. (1835), p. 201; 
P.R.O., ED 2/171/3081. 

° Rep. Educ. Cttee. of Council, 1878-9 [C. 2342-I], p. 889, 
H.C. (1878-9), xxiii. 

§ Inf. from sch. and Essex Educ. Dept. 

” E.R.O., D/P 30/28/19; V.C.H. Essex, v. 150. 

8 E.R.O., D/P 60/30/4; inf. from Essex Educ. Dept. 

® Based mainly on 29th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 216, p. 202, 


north-east, near Quick Wood, flows west into the 
Stort. Another, forming part of the eastern 
boundary, flows south to join Pincey brook. The 
soil is mainly boulder clay, with sand and gravel 
in the Stort and Pincey valleys.?° 

In 1086 the total recorded population was 31.7! 
Sixteen men were assessed to the lay subsidy in 
1327, and 24 in 1525.” There were 33 houses in 
1670, and 42 ratepayers in 1758.”*> The popula- 
tion rose from 342 in 1801 to 547 in 1831, but 
then remained static until after 1go1. It rose from 
664 in IgII to 973 in 1931, 1,457 in 1961 and 
1,000 1n 1O75.-* 

Mesolithic flints and late Bronze Age or Early 


(1835), xxi (1); E.R.O., D/P 60/25; E.R.O., Q/RSr 1; Char: 
Com. files. 

10 Guildhall MSS. 9557-8. 

0 E.R.O., D/DCw L3; E.R.O., D/P 60/1/1; D/P 60/8/1; 
E.R:O;, D/€2 302: 

2 E.R.O., D/AMR 6A/11; E.R.O., D/DCw Ms1; E.R.O., 
D/P 60/8/1. 

18. R.O= D/P'60/12/8: 

15 Inf. from the vicar. 

16 O.S. Maps 1/25,000 TL 41, 51 (1960 edn.). This article 
was completed in 1981. 

17 O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI (1881 edn.). 

18 Youngs, Admin. Units of Eng. i. 150; O.S. Map 6”, 
Essex, XLI (1881 edn.). 

19 Essex Conf. Order, 1955; Census, 1961. 
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Iron Age pottery have been found in the south- 
west.2> A Roman stone coffin was found in the 
south, near Sheering Hall, and there is Roman 
brick in the church.”® 

Until the 20th century the main settlement was 
Sheering village, which extends east and west 
along the Street, north of the church.?’ Most of 
the copyhold tenements which can be located 
were in the Street,?® which in 1769 consisted 
“chiefly of mean houses built at a distance from 
each other’.?® It has been suggested that the rect- 
angular ditches there were homestead moats,*° 
but it seems more likely that they were roadside 
drains. They were apparently extended between 
1840 and 1897, and many have been filled in 
during the 2oth century.*! In the 18th and early 
19th century some outbuildings in the Street 
were converted into cottages. Development there 
continued throughout the rgth century, as old 
houses were divided or replaced, and new ones 
were built between them. The roadside waste 
was inclosed, and new building was extended east 


25 I. G. Robertson, Arch. of Mrr Motorway in Essex, 
1970-5, 86. 

eevee” Hssex ai. 142, 177. 

27 Map of Essex (1777); O.S. Map 6”, Essex, XLI and 
XXXI (1881 edn.); O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, XLI.4 (1897 
edn.). 

Peoh RR O., D/DTeMs—7; BRO; D/CL 3x3. 

29 Hist. Essex by Gent. 105-6. 

eR C.H.M. Essex, ii. 211. 
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to the parish boundary.®? Replacement and in- 
filling continued in the 2oth century, and the 
number of houses in the Street increased from 66 
in 1840 to over 100 in 1980.** Before the Second 
World War 14 council houses were built in 
Primley Lane, north of the Street, and 115 more 
were built between 1950 and 1965 along new 
roads in the same area.*? 

There were at least six medieval farmhouses 
outside the village: Sheering Hall at the south 
end of Sheering Road, beside Pincey brook; 
Aylmers and Newhouse in Sheering Lower 
Road; Quickbury manor and Cowicks south of 
Hatfield Heath Road; and Wheelers in High 
Lane, south of Sheering bridge. Newhouse re- 
tains some of its medieval structure. The others 
were later rebuilt.** 

In the mid rgth century the building of the 
railway, across the western side of the parish, 
stimulated industrial growth at Lower Sheering, 
near Sawbridgeworth station.®® That was not at 
first accompanied by much residential growth, 


PRO) Gaur sO; se Viaper/2,500y Hssex,iexIaL.4 
(1897 edn.); inf. from Mr. R. A. T. Kemp. 

32 E.R.O., D/DTc Ms-6; D/DPn E1; O.S. Map 6”, Essex, 
XLI (1881 edn.); O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, XLI.4 (1897 
edn.). 

33 E.R.O., D/CT 313; Reg. of Electors (1980). 

34 Inf. from Epping Forest D.C. and Mr. R. A. T. Kemp. 

35 Below. 

36 Below, Econ. Hist. 
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but by 1921 development had begun in Mill Lane 
and Lower Road,?’ and since the Second World 
War there has been much building between Mill 
Lane and the railway. 

The ancient road pattern, shown on 18th- 
century maps, has survived with few changes.*8 
Hatfield Heath Road, which forms part of the 
northern boundary of the parish, is part of the 
main road from Sawbridgeworth to Chelmsford. 
It is joined near Sawbridgeworth station by 
Lower Road, from Harlow. Sheering Road, 
which runs south-west in continuation of the 
Street, joins Lower Road near Pincey brook. 
Church Lane, leading to Matching, runs south- 
east from the Street by Sheering bridge to 
Matching. The line of Lower Road, by Durring- 
ton House, was slightly altered in the mid 18th 
century.*® In 1845 Sheering Road, which then 
passed near Durrington House, was diverted toa 
more southerly course, farther from the house.’° 
A section of the London-Cambridge motor- 
way, M11, completed in 1980, cuts through the 
western side of the parish. During its construc- 
tion Back Lane, which formerly linked Lower 
Road and the Street, was severed. Its eastern end 
was sealed off and its western end was diverted 
southwards to join Sheering Road. 

Sheering is approached from the south by two 
bridges over Pincey brook. Ealing (formerly 
Gildene) bridge, in Lower Road, recorded from 
c. 1044, is described elsewhere.*! Sheering 
bridge, in Church Lane, maintained by the 
parish in the 16th century, became a county 
bridge in the late 19th century.** A bridge over 
the Stort was in 1627 the responsibility of the 
miller of Sheering mill.*® It was probably re- 
placed by a new one over the Stort Navigation 
when that was made in 1769.*4 The canal bridge 
was taken over in 1911 by Epping rural district 
council from the Lee Conservancy. It became 
a county bridge c. 1929.” 

By 1741 Lower Road and Sheering Road were 
both used by coaches running north and east 
from Harlow.*® In the later 18th century the 
improvement of the turnpike road from Harlow 
via Sawbridgeworth and Hockerill (Herts.) pro- 
bably diverted north-south traffic from Sheer- 
ing.*’ In the 1820s and 1830s only the daily coach 
from London to Dunmow and carriers between 
Hatfield Broad Oak and London passed through 
Sheering.*® The Northern and Eastern railway 
from London reached Harlow in 1841 and was 
extended to Sawbridgeworth and Bishop’s Stort- 
ford in 1842.*° Sheering village is 6 km. north- 
east of Harlow Mill station and 2 km. south-east 
of Sawbridgeworth station. 

The oldest surviving building, apart from the 


37 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Essex, XLII.10 (1921 edn.). 
38 Map of Essex (1777); E.R.O., T/M 132. 
39 Morant, Essex, ii. 500; E.R.O., T/M 132; Map of Essex 
(1777). 
2) ERO} ORES i265 
41 Above, “Harlow Ancient Parish, introduction. 
= EROn O/CE rt, O/CP A: 
=) BRO... O/ CRAs 
+ Above, Roydon, introduction. 
» Inf. from Essex Highways Dept. 
eo BR Ox deine 
Above, Harlow Ancient Parish, introduction. 
48 Pigot’s Lond. Dir. (1822 and later edns.); Robson’s Lond. 
Dir. (1839). 
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church, is Newhouse Farm, Lower Road, which 
retains its late medieval plan of a hall with two 
cross wings, and has much of the original timber- 
framing, including a crown post roof. A chimney 
and an upper floor were put into the hall in the 
early 17th century, and about the same time a 
service wing was added on the east. Lamberts, in 
the Street, recorded in 1584,°° has a main range 
and cross wing of the late 16th or early 17th 
century. ‘wo low pavilions were built on the 
south front c. 1905 by the novelist Elinor Glyn, 
who set up her ‘Petit Trianon’ in the western 
pavilion.®! The pavilions were converted into 
flats 6, 10767- 

Chambers Farm, in the Street, is a 17th- 
century timber-framed house, apparently reno- 
vated in 1769.°? Cowicks, Hatfield Heath Road, 
probably takes its name from the family of John 
Cowick, recorded in 1276.*4 It is a timber-framed 
building of the 17th century, much altered and 
enlarged, with maltings at the west end of its 
service wing. There are traces of a moat to east 
and west. The manor houses are described 
below.®? Wheelers, High Lane, rebuilt c. 1830, 
retains part of its medieval moat to the east. It 
was probably named from the family of John the 
Wheeler (fl. 1354).°8 

There were two inns in 1755, the Crown and 
the Cock.®’ At that time the Crown may have 
been the building now called Crown House, the 
Street, which dates from the 18th century, but by 
1809 the sign had been transferred to a house 
on the present site at the corner of Back Lane and 
the Street.°° The present building may be of 
18th-century origin, but was much altered and 
enlarged in the roth century. The Cock, also in 
the Street, is a timber-framed building of 18th- 
century origin. The Railway inn, near Saw- 
bridgeworth station, had been built by 1861.*9 
The Queen’s Head, in the Street, existed as a 
beerhouse by 1871. 

Mains water was brought to the parish in 1920, 
gas in 1933, electricity in 1938, and main drain- 
age in 1953. A village hall, built in the Street in 
1930, was burnt down in 1971 and rebuilt in 
1974. A playing field, north of the hall, was 
bought by the parish council in 1921. Another 
was given to the council in 1966 by Walter 
Lawrence Ltd.* 


MANORS. The manor of SHEERING, or 
SHEERING HALL, lying in the south, was held 
in 1066 by three men as 5 hides and 30 a., arid 
in 1086 by Peter de Valognes in demesne.® It 
descended with the honor of Benington or 
Valognes until that was divided among coheirs 


49 Gordon, Regional Hist. Railways, v. 102-11. 
50 K.A.O., U269 Mr4o. 

51 A. Glyn, Elinor Glyn, 105-6. 

52 Inf. from Mr. W. K. Brooks. 
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in 1235. Sheering then fell to the share of 
Christine, wife of Peter de Maule.®* In 1290 
Christine granted the manor to her kinsman 
Robert FitzWalter, Lord FitzWalter (d. 1326). 
FitzWalter in 1294 leased Sheering to Ralph of 
Coggeshall for two years, and in 1295 confirmed 
the lease for life.*° The lease may have been 
acquired by Thomas de Lovaine (d. 1345), who 
in 1314 held the manor in right of his wife Joan 
(d. 1318). Lovaine presented to the manorial 
chapel in 1322 and was one of the principal 
taxpayers in Sheering in 1327.°® 

Sheering descended like Roydon Hall in the 
FitzWalter family until 1505. It subsequently 
remained with the Radcliffes, earls of Sussex,®’ 
until 1617, when Robert Radcliffe, earl of Sussex, 
sold it to Sir Lionel Cranfield, later earl of 
Middlesex, owner of the adjacent Pishiobury 
estate in Sawbridgeworth.®*® Cranfield sold the 
manor in 1635 to (Sir) Thomas Hewett (Bt.).*° 
Sir Thomas was succeeded in 1662 by his son Sir 
George Hewett, Bt., later Viscount Hewett, who 
died unmarried in 1689. Lord Hewett’s estates 
were divided among his four sisters, of whom 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Richard Anderson, received 
most of the Sheering property, comprising 360 a. 
Lady Anderson, by her will proved 1698, directed 
that the manor should be sold, and that the 
proceeds should be put in trust for her husband 
for life, with reversion to her grandchildren. In 
1699 a sale was arranged with Thomas Filmer of 
the Inner Temple (Mdx.), but both he and 
Anderson died before the conveyance was com- 
pleted, and the transaction dragged on until 
1706, when the estate passed by Chancery order 
to Filmer’s daughters, Mary and Susan, wife of 
Robert Eddowes. Mary and Susan sold Sheering 
in 1718 to Robert Chester, a director of the South 
Sea Company, who later acquired other property 
in Sheering that had formed part of the Hewett 
estate before 1689.”° 

Robert Chester forfeited his estate as a result of 
the South Sea Bubble, and Sheering was sold in 
1725 to Samuel Feake (d. 1757), chairman of the 
East India Company.’! The manor passed to 
Samuel Feake (d. 1774), son of the last, whose 
heirs were his sisters Anne and Mary. Anne 
Feake married Jonathan Cruse, and died in 1800, 
leaving her share to him and his heirs, on con- 
dition that they took the name of Feake.’? He died 
in 1818 leaving three children by a later marriage: 
John, Jane, who married Thomas Sanford, and 
Anne, who married Philip Martin. Mary Feake 
died unmarried in 1803, leaving her share to 
Amelia Hollingbury and Amelia’s daughter 


63 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 349; BR. of Fees, i. 5'79; ii. 
1152; Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 12; V.C.H. Essex, iv. 251, 286; 
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Henrietta, wife of [Thomas Glyn. Henrietta was 
succeeded by her son Thomas C. Glyn (d. 1860) 
who in 1844 bought the Feakes’ share of the 
manor. Sheering passed to Clayton W. F. Glyn 
(d. 1887).*2 His son Clayton L. Glyn lived 
extravagantly and mortgaged the estate. Dur- 
rington House and Sheering Hall had apparently 
been sold by 1908, when C. L. Glyn was rescued 
from bankruptcy by his wife Elinor, the novelist. 
They had lived at Durrington House from their 
marriage in 1892, moving in 1895 to Sheering 
Hall and later to Lamberts. He died in 1915, and 
in 1918 Elinor conveyed the manor to their 
daughters Margot and Juliet.” The estate was 
sold and broken up c. 1924.”° 

Sheering Hall, which was the manor house 
until the 18th century, stands south of Sheering 
Road, near Ealing bridge. The site was once 
moated.’® The central section of the south-west 
front was probably built in the early 17th cen- 
tury. It is timber-framed, jettied along part of 
each side, and has an unusually high ground 
floor. There is an 18th-century service wing to 
the north-east. "Two timber-framed, thatched, 
and weatherboarded barns standing north of the 
house date from the 17th or the 18th century.” 

Durrington House, Lower Road, became the 
residence of the lord of the manor in the time of 
Samuel Feake (d. 1757), who remodelled it.”8 
The south range dates from the early 17th cen- 
tury, but appears to have been refaced early in the 
18th century. The west range was added in the 
mid 18th century. It has a fine front with central 
pediment, canted bays to the ground floor, and 
recessed Venetian windows to the first floor. The 
staircase and some service rooms, which occu- 
pied the angle between the ranges, appear to have 
been altered c. 1860 when additions were made 
on the east side. A small park was formed c. 
1845.’? Durrington House continued to be the 
manor house until 1892 or later.*° It was the 
home of Sir Harry Goschen from c. 1906 until his 
death in 1945.°4 

The manor of QUICKBURY or COWICK- 
BURY, which lay in the north, was in 1066 held 
by Alwin Godtuna as 3 hides. In 1086 it was 
held of William de Warenne by Richard.*? The 
tenancy in chief descended with the earldom of 
Surrey until 1314, and passed to Aymer de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke, who died holding it in 
1324.°? It was held by Edmund, duke of Kent, 
who was executed in 1330, and descended to 
Thomas de Holand, earl of Kent (d. 1397). The 
earldom became extinct in 1408 on the death of 
Thomas’s son Edmund de Holand, and when 


73 E.R.O., D/DPn Ex, F1, 2; D/DTc M5; D/DU 205/158; 
E.R.O., D/P 370/1-4; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1894). 
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5 E.R.O., Sale Cat. A42. 

6 Reg. Sudbury, i. 219-21. 

77 Description based on R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 211. 

78 Salmon, Essex, 81; Hist. Essex by Gent. iv. 106-7. 

79 BRO, O/ RH 5/36. 

80 Wright, Essex, ii. 307; White’s Dir. Essex (1848), 300; 
(1863), 338; Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1870 and later edns.); Glyn, 
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81 Who Was Who (1941-50); Kelly’ s Dir. Essex (1906 and 
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‘Thomas’s wife Alice died in 1416 her lands were 
taken into the king’s hands.** 

In 1098 Richard Guet apparently subinfeu- 
dated the manor to Bermondsey priory, later 
abbey (Surr.). He may have been identical with 
Richard who was tenant in 1086.*° Richard’s 
mesne tenancy passed with Housham in Match- 
ing to Ralph de Assartis, who in 1241 confirmed 
Richard’s grant, but changed the terms to tenure 
in free alms. The abbey’s freedom from knight 
service was later disputed, but was confirmed 
c. 1257 by Ralph de Arderne and his wife Erne- 
burga. In 1274 the abbey leased Quickbury, 
along with Monkbury in Little Hallingbury, to 
Adam de Stratton, the fraudulent chief baron of 
the Exchequer, who was attainted in 1290. His 
lands were forfeited to the Crown and in the same 
year were restored to the abbey.** Bermondsey 
abbey held Quickbury until the Dissolution. 

In 1540 the manor was bought from the Crown 
by Thomas Josselyn of High Roding.*’ Josselyn 
sold it in 1557 to Robert Hurst of Sawbridge- 
worth.®* Hurst was succeeded in 1583 by his 
brother Roger (d. 1587).89 Thomas Hurst, 
Roger’s son, died in 1618, and in 1621 Thomas’s 
son, another Roger, sold the manor to John Poole 
and his wife Anne. She married Sir John Rams- 
den in 1633 and William Childers in 1654. 
In 1657 Childers sold the manor to Abraham 
Cullen, a London merchant. It passed in succes- 
sion to Abraham’s brothers, Sir John (d. 1677) 
and Rushout Cullen, who sold it in 1715 to David 
Petty (fl. 1734), a London merchant. Petty’s heir 
was his daughter Elizabeth. She married George 
Carpenter, later Lord Carpenter (d. 1748), whose 
heir was his son George, Lord Carpenter, later 
earl of Tyrconnell (d. 1762).9° George, earl of 
Tyrconnell (d. 1805), sold the manor c. 1788 to 
George Parris, whose family had leased it from c. 
1745.°! Parris still held Quickbury in 1790, but 
by 1817 it had been sold to the Revd. Thomas 
Mills.°? In 1840 the manor, comprising 328 a., 
was held by Mrs. Esther Mills.°? The Revd. 
Thomas Mills, son of the previous Thomas, died 
holding Quickbury in 1857. His heir was his son 
Thomas Charles Mills.°* The lordship remained 
in the Mills family until the early 20th century. 
In 1934 the farm was bought by Robert Watt, 
whose son of the same name held it as 220 a. in 
1980.6 

Quickbury manor house lies south of Hatfield 
Heath Road. It was built in the late 16th or early 
17th century, and has a staircase, roof, and doors 
of the late 17th century. The house was enlarged 
and cased in brick in the 19th century. There is 
a 17th-century barn north of the house.” 

The manor of SHEERING or HUTTONS or 


84 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 231; X, p. 53; Complete Peerage, vii. 
147-56, 161; Cal. Close, 1396-9, 250; Cal. Pat. 1416-22, 2. 
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AYLMERS lay in the south-west, near Ealing 
bridge. It originated as a free tenement of 60 a. 
which in 1241 was granted by the lords of 
Sheering Hall manor to Ralph Gobion. Thomas 
Aylmer, who was holding it in 1427, was suc- 
ceeded c. 1429 by his infant son William.*® In 
1465 William Aylmer sold it to Thomas Colte.%® 
It descended in the Colte family with Nether 
Hall in Roydon until 1606, when George Colte 
sold it to John and George Kempe.' In 1609 John 
Kempe sold Aylmers to Lawrence Coldham. 
It descended to Lawrence’s great-grandson 
Mortlock Coldham, and later passed, in 1777, to 
Mortlock’s great-nephews George Howland and 
Thomas Paterson. Paterson surrendered his 
share in 1779 to Howland, who was succeeded 
c. 1798 by his nephew Sir George Howland 
Beaumont. In 1805 Beaumont sold Aylmers with 
goa. to Thomas Glyn, joint lord of Sheering Hall 
manor.” Aylmers passed with the Sheering Hall 
estate until that was broken up. 

Aylmers house stands in Lower Road, on a site 
which was formerly moated.® It is a timber- 
framed building of the early 17th century, with a 
central chimney and stair turret. A later 17th- 
century service room against the north-west 
corner probably replaces an earlier building. 
North of the house is a timber-framed barn, 
probably of the early 17th century. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The Domesday 
figures suggest that both manors, though small, 
were economically vigorous. In 1066 and 1086 
Sheering manor had five demesne ploughteams 
and one belonging to the tenants. There were 
32 a. of meadow, woodland for 100 swine, and 
a mill. The recorded population was 14 1n 1066 
(3 free men, 3 bordars, 8 serfs), and 17 in 1086 
(3 villeins, 6 bordars, 8 serfs). There were 8 cows 
with calves in 1066, but none in 1086; 35 sheep in 
1066 and 84 in 1086; 16 swine in 1066 and 56 in 
1086; 1 rouncey in 1066 and 2 in 1086, with an ass 
and a mule. Three hives of bees had been added 
by 1086. Quickbury manor had two demesne 
ploughteams, a mill, and 20 a. of meadow at both 
dates. The recorded population was 12 in 1066 
(7 villeins, 5 serfs), and 14 in 1086 (6 villeins, 
6 bordars, 2 serfs). By 1086 the tenants’ teams 
had declined from 34 to 3, the number of sheep 
had grown from 47 to 52, and there were two 
colts.4 The proportion of bordars and serfs was 
unusually high for Essex. The increasing number 
of bordars, sheep, and swine, may well indicate 
a pioneering enterprise like forest clearance. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries the centre of the 
parish was-occupied by open fields, fringed by 
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common meadows along the river Stort to the 
west and Pincey brook to the south, and wood- 
land on the higher ground to the east and north. 
The extensive open fields included Malland 
(Manland, Mallions), between Lower Road and 
the Stort; Westfield, between Lower and Sheer- 
ing Roads, Hall and Church commons south of 
the Street, and Reading common on the eastern 
boundary. Longlands was between the Street 
and Back Lane. Primley lay north of Back Lane, 
and probably adjoined Great Barkfield, which 
was bounded west by Lower Road. Pincey com- 
mon was in the south-west corner of the parish. 
Common meadows included Broadmead, Cow- 
lese, Forelese, Oxlese, and Soggemarsh.*® Oxlese 
probably lay between Pincey brook and Sheering 
Hall.* The exact location of the other common 
meadows is not known. 

Sheering was less densely wooded in 1086 than 
most parishes in the hundred. In 1362 Sheering 
Hall manor contained 20 a. of demesne wood- 
land.’ It probably lay east of Sheering Hall, 
where Woodfield, also 20 a., was recorded in 
1840.° Sheering wood, ‘the great wood’ in 1414, 
was ‘newly cut’ in 1431, and by 1464 was 
pasture.® Quickbury manor had some woodland, 
though none was recorded in Domesday, for in 
1275 a woodward was appointed.!? Quick wood, 
comprising Io a., still survives near the north- 
eastern boundary of the parish, and is protected 
by a preservation order of 1950.'! North of it, in 
1840, lay Little Woodfield.'? To the south lay 
Reading (Reden) common, which seems from its 
name to have been a forest clearing.!? In south- 
west Essex such areas were usually inclosed after 
clearance, or became common waste, and it is 
remarkable that Reading became an open field. 
In 1279 Christine de Maule was exchanging 
parcels of land there." 

Inclosure of the open fields proceeded slowly, 
though it seems to have begun at an early date. 
Part of Westfield was inclosed when Newhouse 
farm was established, probably in the later 
Middle Ages, and by 1775 it had been reduced 
from 108 a. or more to 36 a.!® Much of Aylmers 
farm had been inclosed by c. 1600.'® The prefix 
‘shet’ or ‘shut’, as in Shet Malland (1742) and 
Shut Hall field (1840), seems to indicate partial 
inclosure.'’ In 1840 there still remained in the 
parish 125 a. of open fields, lying in Church, Hall, 
Longlands, Pincey, Primley, Reading, and Mal- 
lions commons. By then all the strips in Pincey 
and Mallions were held by the same man, and 
many of those in the other commons had also 
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been consolidated.!* No commons were recorded 
im T565.-° 

Labour services worth 34s. 8d. were in 1362 
being performed on Sheering Hall manor, but 
paid labour was also being used.”° Some summer 
and winter works were still being performed 
there in 1431.7! The tenants of the manor paid 
ungeld, a kind of tallage, until 1508 or later. In 
1587-8 the copyholders claimed the right to let 
their houses for three years without licence, and 
to use timber growing on their lands for house 
repair. Their letting rights were restricted in 
1597, when the manor court forbade copyholders 
to let houses without licence to persons living 
outside the manor. At the same time the court 
resolved to put hedge-breakers in the stocks as 
well as fining them.?” Copyholders’ subtenants 
were apparently identified as hedge-breakers, as 
they were at Roydon in 1604.” The copyholders 
of Quickbury in 1583 claimed the rights to have 
a pound, to let their tenements for three years 
without licence, and to use timber on their lands 
for house repairs and firewood. In 1676 they 
repeated those claims, adding the right to a bull 
and a boar.”4 

Christine de Valognes had a warren and a 
fishery at Sheering Hall by 1275.”° In 1519 the 
lord’s fishery was well stocked with pike, and 
there was also a common fishery. In the 15th 
century the manor had a dovehouse, and the 
warren was stocked with hares and rabbits.”® 
There was a fishpond at Quickbury (later Sheer- 
ing) mill c. 1280.2?” Quickbury manor had fish- 
ponds c. 1650.78 

The demesne of Sheering Hall manor in 1362 
comprised 354 a. of arable and 20 a. of woodland, 
but no meadow or pasture.”® In 1587 it comprised 
276 a. of arable and 97 a. of meadow and 
pasture.®° The whole parish was in 1838 esti- 
mated to comprise 1,236 a. of arable, 260 a. of 
meadow and pasture, and 16 a. of woodland.*! 

Sheering’s malting industry, described below, 
indicates that barley was an important crop from 
the late 16th century. Returns of 1866 listed 
680 a. of cereals for the parish, mainly wheat and 
barley. Vegetable crops totalled 258 a., mainly 
beans and peas. The 1906 returns gave 577 a. of 
cereals, mainly wheat and oats, and 166 a. of 
vegetables, mainly beans and mangolds. Those 
for 1926 listed 521 a. of cereals, mainly wheat and 
oats, and 120 a. of vegetables, mainly beans, 
sugar beet, mangolds, and potatoes.*? The 1977 
returns listed 262 ha. (649 a.) of cereals, mainly 
barley and wheat.** 
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There was a hopyard at Cowicks farm in 1601.*4 
In the early 1770s Quickbury manor had an acre 
of osiers, and in 1792 there was a five-acre field of 
saffron at Chambers farm, in the Street.*° Keith 
Luxford Ltd., nurserymen, originated c. 1919 
when Luxford took over an existing nursery in 
Back Lane. The firm later moved to Sheering 
Mill Lane, where a mail order business was 
established. Chrysanthemums were grown there 
until 1968. From that year the nursery grew 
house plants, and in 1980 it had 2 a. under glass.*® 

Although arable farming seems always to have 
predominated, sheep farming was important 
in Sheering by 1377, when 197 fleeces were 
exported to Hatfield Broad Oak.*’ Sheering Hall 
manor contained a sheepcot in 1408.*% In 1591 
one farmer had too sheep.*® Among animals 
listed in 1866 were 175 sheep, 171 pigs, and 
103 cattle. In 1906 there were 164 cattle, 37 pigs, 
but no sheep. The 1926 returns listed 254 cattle, 
45 sheep, 51 horses, and 47 pigs.’ Those for 1977 
listed 715 pigs, 424 cattle, 15,700 poultry, but 
no sheep.*! 

In 1840 there were five farms of 50-100 a., four 
of 100-200 a., and two, Quickbury and Sheering 
Hall, of over 200 a.*2 A few years earlier Peter 
Pavitt, then tenant of Sheering Hall, had been 
commended for good management, and especi- 
ally for the luxuriance of his arable crops.*? In 
1977 there were only five farms, apart from 
smallholdings. Three had between 40 and 50 ha., 
one between 50 and 100 ha., and one between 100 
and 200 ha.*4 

Sheering Hall water-mill had no stones in 
1362. It was apparently burnt downc. 1401 and 
later rebuilt, but in 1431 it was ruinous.’® Its 
location is not known. Quickbury water-mill, 
later called Sheering mill, passed with Quickbury 
maner to Bermondsey priory, which in 1241 
granted privileges there to the mesne lord, Ralph 
de Assartis.?’ Later in the 13th century the mill 
passed to Walter of the mill, who sold it with 24 a. 
of meadow and its fishpond to Adam de Stratton, 
lessee of Quickbury, for the large sum of 50 
marks.*® By 1553 it was a fulling mill.*® It may 
have been converted to fulling soon after 1437, 
when it was acquired by John Leventhorpe.*® He 
was probably John Leventhorpe (d. 1484), a large 
sheep farmer at Wennington and Sawbridge- 
worth.®! The fulling mill remained in the 
Leventhorpe family until it was sold to Daniel 
Cramphorne c. 1629. Joseph Cramphorne died 
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holding it in 1706.°” It was used as a corn mill 
by James Pynings (1713-34), Andrew Little 
(1734-75), and in the 1840s by John Barnard, 
whose family retained it until 1866 or later.*® It 
had been demolished by 1907.°! The mill house 
still stands beside the Stort in Mill Lane. It is 
a timber-framed building of the 17th century, 
refronted in the 19th century.*° 

In the late 16th century £10 4s., more than 
a tenth, of the rent of Sheering Hall manor 
was paid in malt.°® In 1754 Sheering’s output of 
7,405 qrs. of malt was second only to that of 
Saffron Walden among parishes in the area.®’ 
A malthouse at Cowicks, owned in 1601 by 
Thomas Duke, remained in use until 1848 or 
later.°°> Seventeenth-century maltings and an 
18th-century kiln survived in 1980. By 1601 John 
Duke had acquired Bushes, Hatfield Heath 
Road, where he or his successors built Duke’s 
malting.®® Richard Godfrey was maltster there 
in 1734.°° By 1861 John Barnard had acquired 
Duke’s malting, and had built two more.*! It is 
not known how long Duke’s malting remained 
in use. In 1876 William Barnard had maltings 
farther west, near Sawbridgeworth railway 
station. Barnard & Co. merged in 1886 with H. A. 
& D. Taylor, and from 1887 traded under 
Taylor’s name. New maltings were added c. 
1896, and in 1908 the company built a factory to 
make malt extract. Taylors were taken over in 
1958 by A.B.M. Malting Ltd. In 1980 two of the 
seven 19th-century maltings were still in use.®? 
Another malting house, at Collins, in the Street, 
was recorded in 1725 and 1804.*? 

Walter Lawrence Trading Ltd., door manu- 
facturers, Sheering Mill Lane, originated in 
1907, when Walter Lawrence opened joinery 
works there to serve his Waltham Abbey building 
firm. In 1972 Lawrence House was built in Sun 
Lane, off Mill Lane, as the headquarters of the 
Lawrence group of companies.®* F. J. Crow & 
Sons, Lower Road, builders and sand and ballast 
hauliers, were established in the 1930s, and Jack 
White & Co., in the Street, builders’ merchants 
and fencing manufacturers, in 1956.°° 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. It was stated in 
1274-5 that Christine de Maule had view of 
frankpledge and the assize of bread and of ale 
in Sheering manor, while Bermondsey priory 
had the same liberties in Quickbury manor, and 
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also claimed bourghselver (tithing money).®® The 
lord of Sheering manor in 1386-7 had the right 
of gallows.®” 

Rolls of Sheering Hall courts leet and baron 
survive for 61 years in the period 1370-1508, and 
for the years 1558, 1565, 1580, 1584-8, and 
1594-1606. There are records of regular courts 
baron for the periods 1721-3 and 1739-72, and of 
occasional courts baron between 1784 and 1923, 
with ten courts leet held between 1776 and 
1809.88 The leet usually appointed two con- 
stables until 1606 or later, and two aletasters until 
c. 1407. A hayward was occasionally recorded in 
the Middle Ages. In 1408 two men were elected 
to the office. The court was mainly concerned 
with trespass by cattle and pigs, hedge-breaking, 
drainage, and the maintenance of Ealing bridge. 
During the 15th century there were a few cases of 
poaching in the lord’s warren and in his fishery. 

In the later 13th century, when Adam de 
Stratton leased Quickbury from Bermondsey 
priory, a joint court leet was held for that manor 
and Monkbury in Little Hallingbury.®® The 
surviving rolls of Quickbury record 25 courts 
between 1546 and 1649. Of those only to were 
courts leet, and none included the election of 
officers. There are records of a few courts baron 
for the periods 1692-1753 and 1775-88.’° The 
courts leet were especially concerned with the 
maintenance of hedges. In the 1580s copyholders’ 
rights were stated, tenants were presented for not 
wearing caps of English wool according to the 
statute of 1571,’ and three men were presented 
for not practising at the butts. 

Parish vestry minutes survive for the period 
1680-1797.*? The vestry met once a year, usually 
at Easter, until 1712, after which it also met 
regularly in December and held two or three 
other meetings during the year. The numbers 
signing the minutes varied between four and ten, 
headed by the rector or curate when present, and 
at other times by a churchwarden. Edward 
Hinton, rector 1712-45, attended regularly 
between 1719 and 1744. His successors Samuel 
Payne, 1745-54, and Richard Hinde, 1754-78, 
often attended. 

The vestry appointed two churchwardens, 
except during the years 1724-64, when there was 
usually only one, chosen by the rector. A warden 
usually served for several successive years. here 
were two overseers of the poor except for the 
years 1773-9, when there was only one. There 
is evidence of a rota system for overseers in 
the years 1715-32, and during that period two 
widows served, apparently in place of their 
husbands. The vestry usually appointed two 
constables until 1735, but later only one. The 
constable’s election was also recorded on the 
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Sheering Hall court rolls between 1776 and 1801. 
James Cavill, wheelwright, held the office from 
1767 to 1801. A salaried vestry clerk was ap- 
pointed from 1708 or earlier. ‘There were two 
surveyors of highways. 

The annual cost of poor relief rose from £3 11s. 
in 1682 to £8 15s. 4d. in 1707. In 1715 it reached 
a peak of £45, and in the 1730s it averaged £50. 
In 1740 the poor rate reached £64, and in the 
following year the vestry warned idle youths to 
find employment. In the early 1780s the average 
cost of relief was about £170. It was £481 in 1813 
and £325 in 1815. There is no record of a poor- 
house or workhouse, except in the early 18th 
century, when Church House seems to have been 
used for the poor. Outside relief included weekly 
pensions, boarding allowances, grants of fuel 
or clothing, apprenticeships for children, and 
occasional medical care. 

Sheering became part of Epping poor law 
union in 1836.78 


CHURCH. Architectural evidence suggests that 
there was a church in the 12th century. The 
advowson of the rectory descended with Sheer- 
ing Hall manor until 1689.74 In 1691 it was 
divided among Sir George Hewett’s four sisters, 
Arabella, Lady Wiseman, Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Richard Anderson, Margaret, wife of Sir Edward 
Farmer, and Mary, widow of Sir Charles Crofts- 
Read.” They sold it in 1693 to John Hutcher and 
Richard Harris.’*® The advowson later passed to 
Thomas Jordan and his wife, from whom it was 
bought in 1699 by Christ Church, Oxford, with 
money left to the college by John Fell (d. 1686), 
dean and bishop of Oxford. It has remained with 
Christ Church since then.*” 

The rectory was valued at 15 marks in 1254, 
when Bermondsey priory retained the small tithes 
from the demesne of Quickbury, and £6 13s. 4d. 
in 1291, when Bermondsey’s portion was £2."8 
The value of the rectory was £13 13s. 4d. in 1535, 
and £80 in 1650.”® Tithes were a source of dis- 
pute between Leonard Solme, rector 1572-1613, 
and his parishioners.°° There were further dis- 
putes in the 1750s when Richard Hinde, rector 
1754-78, tried to extort higher tithe payments.*! 
The tithes were commuted in 1840 for £509.*” 
There were some 26 a. of glebe in 1650, and 23 a. 
in 1840.°3 Parts of the glebe were used to extend 
the churchyard in 1867 and 1917.*4 In 1956 only 
10 a. of glebe remained.** 

The Rectory house, south of the church, was 
sold in 1952, when anew Rectory was built on the 
glebe, north of the church.*® The Old Rectory 
contains 17th-century fragments in the timber- 
framed walling in the kitchen and in a chimney on 
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the south front. The south-west corner of the 
house was remodelled c. 1770 by the rector, 
Richard Hinde.*? Edward Brown, rector 1824- 
44, refronted the house and added spacious 
rooms at the east end in Tudor Gothic style: 
between 1835 and 1837 he spent £1,000 on the 
house.*8 

Rectors’ names are recorded from 1316.%° 
During the Middle Ages few remained for more 
than five years. From the mid 15th century 
many of them were pluralists. Among those was 
Leonard Solme, who was said c. 1585 to be a 
‘hunter and gamester’ who did not preach, and 
Stephen Withers, rector from 1613.°° Withers, a 
fervent Royalist, was sequestrated in 1643 and 
was imprisoned.®*! John Ward, who was insti- 
tuted c. 1649, after Withers’s death, conformed 
in 1662. Edward Hinton, rector 1712-45, Samuel 
Payne, 1745-54, and Richard Hinde, 1754-78, 
were all resident.°? Francis Tutté, 1778-1824, 
was in 1796 granted a dispensation, on strict 
conditions, to hold Sheering in plurality with 
Henham.®? For much of his long incumbency 
Sheering seems to have been served by curates.*4 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN is 
built of flint rubble with some Roman and early 
medieval brick. It has a chancel with north vestry 
and organ chamber, nave with north aisle, south 
porch, and embattled west tower with pyramidal 
roof. Fragments of 12th-century diaper work 
formerly noted in the church suggest that the 
church already existed then.®® The tower and the 
west wall of the nave date from the late 13th 
century. The nave and chancel were largely 
rebuilt in the late 14th century, when the two- 
storeyed north vestry and the south porch were 
added. The chancel roof and the brick parapet 
of the tower are probably of the 16th century. 
A timber staircase was put into the tower in the 
17th century. 

In 1855 the church was restored and fitted with 
open pews.®® A further restoration was carried 
out c. 1875, when a triple chancel arch was 
built.°7 Herbert Williams, rector 1900-36, in 
1903 added the north aisle and organ chamber, 
designed by G. E. Pritchett, as a memorial to 
Canon Edward Hill, rector 1849-1900. At the 
same time two galleries were removed from the 
nave.®® The south porch was restored in 1905 and 
the tower in 1906.°° The east window tracery 
contains 14th-century glass depicting the 
coronation of the Virgin.! A window in the tower, 
designed by John Hayward in 1974, portrays St. 


87 Hist. Essex by Gent. iv. 108. Above, plate 8. 

88 Inf. from Christ Church, Oxford. 

89 P. H. Reaney, Early Essex Clergy, 144; Newcourt, 
Repertorium, ii. 523; E.R.O., T/A 237; T/A 547/2; Fisher, 
Harlow, 237; Smith, ‘Essex Parochial Clergy’, i. 116; B.A.T. 
N.S. Vil. 162. 

80 Davids, Nonconf. in Essex, 102, 378. 

®t Smith, Eccl. Hist. Essex, 91. 

® Guildhall MS. 9550; E.R.O., D/P 370/1/2; D/P 370/8. 

2. ERO Di DAIO3z: 

4 E.R.O., D/P 370/1/3; Guildhall MSS. 9557, 9558. 

 R.C.HM. Essex, ii. 200, 211. 

°° E.R.O., D/AZ 6/3; vestry mins. formerly penes the 
rector. ®? Inf. from the rector. 

*8 Fisher, Harlow, 234; E.R. xii. 180. 

°° Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1906); inf. from the rector. 

1 R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 211, pl. facing p. xxxiv. 
2 E.R. xxxiii. 193; E.R.O., T/P 195/16, f. 58. 


Nicholas, to whom the free chapel (below) was 
dedicated. The r2th-century font, formerly in 
pieces, has been restored. The rector’s stall, 
repaired and replaced in the chancel c. 1924, has 
carved and painted heads of c. 1400 on the arms. 
It was one of a number of similar stalls noted in 
the church c. 1710.? 

There are four bells, including two of 1619.° 
The plate includes a silver cup and paten of 
1561.4 There is a brass to Robert Hurst (d. 1583), 
and an armorial marble floor slab to Richard 
Sayer (d. 1711), rector, and his wife. 

Church House, adjoining the church, is said to 
have been given as an endowment for church 
repairs. In 1713 it was let to the parish overseers 
for 6s. 8d. a year, probably as a poorhouse. From 
c.1725 the rent of £1 6s. 8d. was paid to the vestry 
clerk. In 1734 the vestry proposed to move the 
house to a more convenient site.° No more is 
known of it. 

The ‘free chapel of ST. NICHOLAS, which 
stood in the courtyard of Sheering Hall, was 
founded in 1275 by Christine de Maule, lady of 
the manor, who endowed it with a house, 42 a. 
of land, and 5s. annual rent in Sheering, and 
£11 6s. 8d. annual rent from lands in Norfolk, to 
maintain two chaplains. The house, which was 
moated and had a grove of trees, stood 200 m. 
north-west of Sheering Hall.* The advowson of 
the chapel passed with Sheering Hall manor.’ 
There seems usually to have been only one chap- 
lain.’ In 1535 the chapel was valued at £4 13s. 4d. 
a year.® By 1548, when it was dissolved, it was 
said to be worth only 42s. a year.!° The chapel 
was granted in that year to Walter Farr and Ralph 
Standish.'! The chapel and the house have not 
survived, but the rectangular moat remains. 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1709 the house of 
Henry Hank was licensed for Baptist meetings.!” 
Later in the 18th century Sheering Baptists 
probably attended Fore Street chapel, Harlow, as 
the Hank family did in 1765.13 An evangelist, the 
Revd. Samuel Organe, who in 1886 was living 
at Crown House, in the Street, may have been 
connected with the cottage mission started before 
1890, apparently by Methodists.'4 In 1891 the 
North West Essex Methodist mission bought a 
wooden chapel, probably to replace the cottage, 
and in 1901 bought four cottages in Sheering.!® 
The mission survived in 1911 and there was a 
mission room in the Street until 1915 or later.1® 


3 Ch. Bells Essex, 386. 

4 Ch. Plate Essex, 124. 

SE ERLOm D/P 70s- 

6 E.A.T.N.S. xvi. 117; Reg. Sudbury, i. 219-21; Cal. Pat. 
1272-81, 336; E.R.O., D/CT 313; R.C.H.M. Essex, ii. 211. 

7 Morant, Essex, ii. 501; Feet of F. Essex, ii. 67. 

8 Fisher, Harlow, 249; K.A.O., U269 M137; Reg. Baldock, 
270. ® Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 436. 

10) PRO; E 305/ 19/35 bs301/30/3. 

Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 74-5. 

22 F.R.O., Q/SBb 44/54. 
8 E.R.O., D/AMR 12/219; above, Harlow Ancient Parish, 
Prot. Nonconf. 

4 Kelly’s Dir. Essex (1886, 1890); Meth. Recorder, 19 Dec. 
1912. 

15 Wesleyan Chapel Cttee. Reps. (1891, 1901). 

16 Wesleyan Returns of Accommodation (1911); O.S. Map 
1/2,500, Essex, XLII.10 (1921 edn.). 
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HARLOW HUNDRED 


EDUCATION. Sheering Church of England 
primary school, in the Street, appears to have 
originated in 1816, when the rector, Francis 
Tutté, gave {100 in trust to teach 12 poor girls 
of Sheering to read, spell, and sew.!’ In 1819 a 
school with 16 girls was being maintained by 
Tutté’s gift and subscriptions.!® By 1827 it was 
a National day and Sunday school with 15 boys 
and 35 girls.!® In 1835 the annual income of 
£3 13s. 6d. from Tutté’s gift was being paid to the 
schoolmistress. Of 45 children who were then 
being taught free 30 were girls, more than 12 of 
whom were nominated by the rector.?° About 
1851 a new National school for 54 children was 
built in the Street.*! It was enlarged in 1874 and 
received annual government grants from 1880.”” 
The school was damaged by bombing in 1941.7? 
In 1954 it was reorganized for juniors and 
infants, and was granted Controlled status.** It 


7 29th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 216, pp. 202-3 (1835), 
xxi (1). 

18 Returns Educ. Poor, H.C. 224, p. 269 (1819), ix (1). 

19 Nat. Soc. Rep. (1827), 78. 

20 29th Rep. Com. Char. pp. 202-3. 

21 Nat. Soc. file; E.R.O., D/AEM 2/8. 

22 P.R.O., ED 21/5341; Rep. Educ. Cttee of Council, 
1880-1 [C. 2948-1], p. 579, H.C. (1881), xxxil. 


SHEERING 


was enlarged in 1966.”° By a Board of Education 
order of 1905 the income of £2 12s. 4d. from 
Tutté’s gift was to provide prizes for girls pro- 
ficient in needlework and religious knowledge.”® 
Nothing was known of the charity in 1979. 
Sheering has benefited from Fawbert and 
Barnard’s school, Harlow, founded in 1836, and 
the Tom Parkin educational charity, Harlow, 
founded in 1977.”’ 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. There are no 
surviving charities for the poor. It was said c. 
1680 that land in Hall Common field was charged 
with 6s. 8d. rent for the poor, and attempts were 
to be made to trace its origin. In the 18th century 
the income was being received regularly, and it 
was used to give firewood to the poor until 1797 
or later.28 No more is known of it. 


23 School log bk. 

24 Inf. from Essex Educ. Dept.; Nat. Soc. files. 

29 Inf. from school. 

PP ROE Dis misaar 

27 Above, Harlow, Ancient Parish, Educ.; Harlow Town, 
Educ. 

28 29th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 216, p. 202 (1835), xxi (1); 
E.R.O., D/P 370/8. 
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Norte. Subjects are indexed mainly under the places to which the references relate, but there are also separate headings for 
subjects in the following list, and for others to which cross-reference is made under the headings marked in the list with 
an asterisk: *agriculture; airfields and airports; almshouses; architects; *architecture; Baha’i Faith; barracks; Buddhism; 
butts; canals; cemeteries; chantries; cinematography; *disorder; emigration; *entertainment and recreation; *epidemics; 
fairs; ferries; fires; floods; *franchises; *gardens; Green Belt; guilds; gunpowder magazines; gypsies; heliport; hospitals; 
hundreds; immigration; *industry; Jews; Knights Hospitallers; Knights Templars; labour colony; lakes; landscape gardeners; 
libraries; lighthouse; markets; martello towers; moats; *monasteries; museums; nature reserve; Negro servants; newspapers; 
*nonconformity, Protestant; parishes, detached parts of; parks, manorial; parks and playing fields, public; peculiar, 
ecclesiastical; pilgrim ways; poorhouses; pounds, manorial; prehistoric remains; *punishment; Queen Anne’s Bounty; 
*railways; *rebellions; reservoirs; rifle range; ritualism; *roads, major; Roman remains; sanctuary; school boards; sculptors; 
serjeanties; *services, customary; *services, public; ships, training; Sikhs; springs, water; Territorial Army; trade token; 
vineyards; Volunteers; *wars; women colliers; workhouses. 

An italic page number denotes a map or coat of arms on that page. A number preceded by the letters pl. refers to one of the 
plates between pages 120 and 121. 

The following abbreviations have been used, sometimes with the addition of the letter s to form the plural: abp., archbishop; 
aden., archdeacon; agric., agriculture; Alex., Alexander; Alf., Alfred; almsho., almshouse; anc., ancient; And., Andrew; 
Ant., Anthony; Art., Arthur; Bart., Bartholomew; bd., board; Benj., Benjamin; bldg., building; boro., borough; bp., bishop; 
bro., brother; cath., cathedral; Cath., Catherine; Cathm., Catholicism; ch., church; chap., chapel; char., charity; Chas., 
Charles; Chris., Christopher; corp., corporation; cott., cottage; ct., court; ctss., countess; d., died; Dan., Daniel; dau., 
daughter; dchss., duchess; dom., domestic; eccl., ecclesiastical; econ., economic; Edm., Edmund; educ., education; Edw., 
Edward; elec., electricity; Eliz., Elizabeth; fam., family; fm., farm; Fran., Francis or Frances; Fred., Frederick; gdn., garden; 
Geo., George; Geof., Geoffrey; Gilb., Gilbert; govt., government; Gt., Great; Hen., Henry; Herb., Herbert; ho., house; 
hosp., hospital; Humph., Humphrey; hund., hundred; inc., inclosure; ind., industry; Isab., Isabel or Isabella; Jas., James; 
Jn., John; Jos., Joseph; Kath., Katharine or Katherine; Laur., Laurence; ld., lord; loc., local; Lt., Little; m., married; man.., 
manor; Marg., Margaret; marg., marquess; Mat., Matthew; Maur., Maurice; mchnss., marchioness; mfr., manufacture or 
manufacturer; Mic., Michael; mkt., market; mus., museum; Nat., Nathaniel; Nic., Nicholas; nonconf., nonconformity; par., 
parish; parl., parliamentary; Pet., Peter; Phil., Philip; pk., park; pop., population; prehist., prehistoric; Prot., Protestant; 
pub., public; rect., rectory; rem., remains; rep., representation; Ric., Richard; riv., river; rly., railway; Rob., Robert; Rog., 
Roger; Rom., Roman; s., son; Sam., Samuel; sch., school; Sim., Simon; sis., sister; soc., society; Steph., Stephen; stn., 
station; Sus., Susan or Susannah; svce., service; Thos., Thomas; Tim., Timothy; vic., vicarage., vct., viscount; w., wife; 


Wal., Walter; wid., widow; wkho., workhouse; Wm., William. 


A.B.M. Malting Ltd., 246 
Abbey: 
Beryl, 233 
fam:, 233 
Abergavenny: 
Lady, see FitzAlan, Joan 
Ld., see Beauchamp; Neville, Geo. 
Abraham, Rob., 146 
Adam (fl. 12th cent.), 166 
Adam: 
Rob. (d. by 1630), 240 
Rob. (d. 1792), architect, 81 
Adams: 
Cath., 106 
Edw., 218 
Hen. Willoughby, 
Parndon, 232 
(ee Ce 227 
Jas., vicar of Grays Thurrock, 47 
Jn., 138, 218 
Patience Thos., 221 
Rob., 218, 221 
Sarah Flower, 135 
Sim. (d. 1555), 218 
Sim. (fl. 1555), 218, 221 
fam., 221 
Adcock, Jn., rector of Gt. Hallingbury, 
122 
Addington: 
Jn. (d. 1586), 136 
Jn. (d. 1607), 136 
Jn. (d. c. 1660), 136 


rector of Gt. 


Ralph, 135-6 

Ric., 136 

Sir Thos. (d. by 1544), and his w. 
Cath-, 135 


Thos. (d. 1554), 135 

Thos. (d. c. 1647), 136 

Thos. (d. 1668), 136 

Wm., 136 
Agnew, Lockett, 117 
agricultural machinery, 21, 96 
agriculture, see assarting; commons; 

field names; fields, open; fisheries 


and fishponds; gardens; hop- 
growing; inclosures; market 
gardens; mills; nursery gardens; 
nuttery; osier-growing; saffron- 
growing; services, customary; vine- 
yards; virgate; warrens 
Ailmar (fl. 1066), 40 
airfields and airports, 110, 197; and see 
heliport 
Alberni string quartet, 152 
Alcher: 
Hen., 201 
Ric., 201 
Aldenham, Ld., see Gibbs, Wal. D. 
ale, assize of, see bread 
Alewin, Pet. s. of, see Peter 
Aleyn, Sir Edm., Bt., 200 
Alfwine (fl. 1044), 137 
Algot, Edm. s. of, see Edmund 
Allen: 
Jn., vicar of Matching, 205 
Nat., 231 
Wm., 231 
Almar Holefest (fl. 1066), 198 
almshouses, see Aveley; Brentwood; 
Hallingbury, Little; Harlow Anc. 
Par.; Hatfield Broad Oak; Latton; 
Parndon, Great; Stifford; Weald, 
South 
Alpha Cement Co., 67 
Alpha Engineering, 176 
Alsi Bolla (fl. 1066), 215 
Altham: 
Edw. (d. 1605), 189 
Sir Edw. (d. 1632), 189, 194-5, 216 
Edw. (d. by 1765), 190 
Jas. (d. 1583), sheriff of Essex and of 
London, 189-90, 192, 195 
Sir Jas. (d. 1610), 189 
Sir Jas. (d. 1617), 188 
Sir Jas. (fl. 1632), 148, 180, ror, 
193-4, 216 
Jas. (d. 1697), 189, 195 
Jas. (d. by 1765), 190 
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Jas., vicar of Harlow (fl. 1787), 144 
Joan, m. Oliver St. John, 189 
Leventhorp, 189 
Mary, w. of Jas., 195 
Peyton, and his w. Mary, 189-90 
Thos., 189 
Wm., 190 
fam., 188, 192, 194 
Alveva (fl. 1066), 217 
Alvred (fl. 1086), 217 
Alvric (fl. 1066), 28 
Alvric Cild (fl. 1066), 198 
Alwen (fl. 1066), 19 
Alwin Godtuna (fl. 1066), 243 
Amadas, Ric., rector of Gt. Halling- 
bury, 123 
Amberden Hall, in Debden, 172 
Ambrose Bros., 44 
America, emigration to, 122, 180 
America, South, 45 
America, United States of, 43, 153; and 
see Philadelphia 
Amherst: 
Fran. K., bp. of Northampton, 224 
Wm. K., 224 
fam., 225, 227 
Amice (fl. 1233), 201 
Amwell (Herts.), 165, 211 
vicar of, see Kent, A. 
Anderson: 
Alex., 83 
Anne, 50 
Chas., 67 
Eliz., see Hewett 
Ric: 275,325 50 
Sir Ric., 243, 247 
Anderson Manson, joiners, 121 
Anderton, D. T., 219 
Andrew, Jn., 88, 105 


Andrews: 
Christine, w. of Hen., m. 2 Wm. 
Carew, 8-9 
Hen., 8-9 


Sir Jonathan, 63-4 


Andrews (cont.): 
Ric. (fl. 1447), dean of York, 7 
Ric. (fl. 1495), 9 
Anfred, priest of Latton, 194 
Angevin, Osmund the, see Osmund 
Anglo-American Oil Co., 67, 73 
Anne, Queen, 166 


Anne (Boleyn), queen of Hen. VIII, 232 
Anne (of Cleves), queen of Hen. VIII, 


83 
Anschetil (fl. 1086), 40 


Anselm, abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, 


138 
Ansger the cook (fl. 1086), 5, 27 
Aragon, Cath. of, see Catherine 
Archer: 


A HISTORY OF ESSEX 


Je beens 5 

J. H. L. (another), 155-6 

Jos., vicar of Latton, 135, 188, 190, 
194-5, 224 

Julius, vicar of Latton, 194 

Loftus J. W., 190, 195, 209 

Loftus W., 147, 188, 190, 193, 209, 
225 

Sir Ric. (d. 1792), inventor, 190 

Ric. (d. 1843), 137, 190 

fame DIOwLOs eh lee tOnehoeeco: 


Armagh (Irel.), abp. of, see Conings- 


burgh 


Arnold: 


Chas., vicar of Roydon, and Nazeing, 


architecture, see 


Jn., 233 
Thos., Ld. Archer, 19, 22 
fam., 19 


Archer-Houblon: 


Geo., 181 

(formerly Eyre), Geo. Bramston, 117 
Hen. L., 117, 178 

fam., 116, 124, 126, 233 

and see Houblon 


archery, see butts 
architects, 


see Abraham; Baggallay; 
Blomfield; Browning; Carpenter, 
R. ‘Cy Chancellor, FD Ge MM; 
Chancellor, Fred.; Chancellor, F., 
& Sons; Clarke, Jos.; Cook, Alan; 
Crabtree; Crowe & Careless; Drew; 
Fry; Gibberd; Gibbs, J.; Goalen; 
Hakewill; Hardwick; Hobcraft; 
Humphrys & Hurst; Johnstone; 
Kendall, H. E.; King; Lee, E.; 
Leverton; Lowndes, G. A; 
Matcham; Muller, S.; Morgan, 
Guy; Newton; Nichols; Nicholson; 
Pritchett, G. E.; Redgrave; San- 
derson, Jn.; Savage; Sheppard; 
Shiner; Stock, H.; Teulon; 
Thompson, Fran.; Tubbs; Watson; 
Williams-Ellis; Woodyer; Wyatt; 
Yorke 

assembly rooms; 
barns; belvedere; church houses; 
civic buildings; clock towers; con- 
servation areas; court houses; 
dovecots; gatehouses and gateways; 
glass, stained; icehouse; market 
houses; martello towers; pedes- 
trian precincts; railway stations; 
‘ruins’; stables; ‘temples’; toll- 
house; tower blocks; warehouses 


Ardale (Eyrdale): 


Ann, 34 

Jn., 28, 34 

Thos., 28 

Thomasyn, m. 1 Rob. Latham, 2 Ric. 
Badby, 28 

Warin, and his w. Joan, 28 

Wm. (fl. 1394), and his w. Margery, 


28 
Wm. (d. 1622), 34 
fam., 28 
Ardern Hall, in Horndon-on-the-Hill, 
198 
Arderne: 


Alice de, m. Wal. de Crepping, 170 

Anne, m. Jn. Bohun, 189 

Cath., 189, 195 

Eliz.,m. 1 Jn. Skrene, 2 Ric. Harper, 
3 And. Dymock, 189, 195 

Erneburga de, see Erneburga 

Hugh de, 170 

Lucy de, 198 

Sir Pet., 189, 193, 195 

Ralph de, 199, 244 

Ranulph de, 139 

Thos. de (d. by 1231), 198-9, 202 

Thos. de (fl. 1275), 198-9, 204 

Wm. de, 139 

fam., 198 


238 
Rob., and his w. Isab., 7-8 
Arundel (or Kirkby), Jn., 61 
his w. Beatrice, see Stodey 
Arundel: 
ctss. of, see FitzAlan, Isab. 
earl of, see FitzAlan, Edm. 
Asbestos Cement Division, 67 
Ashton: 
Sir Hubert, 78 
Nic., 205 
assarting, 84, 90, 119, 139, 141, 173, 
170,200, 210, 210, 22%, 225,.235 
Assartis: 
Ralph de, 199, 244, 246; and see 
Erneburga 
Assemblies of God, 15, 54, 105, 156 
assembly rooms, 18 
Associated Portland Cement Mfrs., 44, 
66-7 
Atkinson, Isab., see Spenser 
Attleborough (Norf.), 232 
Aucher, rector of W. Thurrock, 71 
Austen, Thos., vicar of Aveley, 14 
Australia, see Melbourne, bp. of 
Aveley, Swetman of, see William, s. of 
Swetman 
Aveley, 1-16, 2, 61, 90 
agric., 9-10 
almshos., 16 
boundary post, 3 
brickmaking, 11 
bridges, 3, 7 
chalk pits and quarries, 11 
commons, 4, 9-I1 


chap., 5 
chars., 16 
ch., 12-16 


clubs and socs., 4 

coaches and carriers, 4 

dom. bldgs., 4 
Aveley Hall, 4 
Aveley man. ho., 3, 5 
Belhus, 3, 6-7, pls. 11, 12 
Bretts Place, 8 
Bumpstead, 3, 8 
Courts, 3-4 
Culverhouse, 9 
Fanns Fm., 3-4 
Heath Ho., 3 
Kenningtons, 9 
Marshfoot Ho., 3, 12, 32 
Pond Fm., 3 
Rect. (Parsonage Fm.), 3, 13 ~ 
Somers Heath, 9 
Vic., 4, 10, 13-14 

drainage, I1 

ducking stool, 12 

econ. hist., 9-11 

educ., 14, 15-16, 56 

fairs, II 

fms., 10 
Aveley Hall, 12 
Bretts, 10 
Bumpstead, 6 
Courts, 6 
Fen (Fanns), 11 
Manor, 10 

ferry, 4 


floods, 10-12 

gallows, 12 

gravel digging, 3, 11 

growth, 1, 3 

gypsies, 12 

inc., 3-4, 10 

ind., 11, 66 

institute, 4, 15-16 

Irish immigrants, 10 

L.C.C. housing estates, 1, 3-4, 6, 10, 

15, 27, 57 

library, 4 

loc. govt., I, 12-13 

Long pond, 7-8, 10 

mans. and other estates, 4-9 
Ansger’s estate (1086), 5 
Aveley, Bodo oee lana 
Belhus (Nortons, Manywares, 

Coppins Crouch), 3, 5-10, 62 

Bretts (Bretts Place), 5, 7-8, 12 
Bumpstead, 4-5, 7-8, 12, 62 
Culverhouse, 5-6, 8-9 
Kenningtons (Kelituna), 4-6, 9 
Somers Heath, 6, 9 

mkt., 8, 10-11; 25 

mkt. place, 11 

marshes, 1, 10-12, 69 

military hosp., 16 

merchants and tradesmen, 4, 12 

mills, 8, to-11 


moat, 4 
pk., 3; 5-6, 8-10 
pillory, 12 


poor relief, 12-13, 16, 70 
POPs; 1,13; 9. 35. 575 75 
pound, 12 
prehist. rems., 3 
prison, 12 
Prot. nonconf., 4, 15, 53, 73 
pub. hos., 4 
Crown and Anchor (Cock), 4, 12 


Harrow, 4 
Lennard Arms (Crown and 
Cushion), 4 


Prince Albert, 4 
(Old) Ship, 4, 12 
Swan, 4 
Thyepe4ae tl 7 
rectors, 13-14; and see Friscobaldis; 
Lapryn; Moraundi 
rect., 13 
reservoir, 4 
rivers, I, 3-4, LI, 17, 21 
roads, 3, 5, 25, 37, 58 
Rom. Cathm., 15-16 
Rom. rems., 3, 14 
ships, powder, 69 
sport, 4 
stables, 4, 6 
vic., 13 
vicars and curates, 10, 12-14; and 
see Austen; Ayscough; Pattrick; 
Pead; Potter, Mr.; Taylor, W.; 
White, R. Marsh 
war damage, 7 
warren, 12 
water, 4 
whipping post, 12 
woods, 3, 10 
wkho., 3, 12, 32 
worthies, 4 


Aveley Electric Ltd., 11 
Aylett: 


Jn., 201 

Sus., m. Thos. Gittens, 201 
Thos. (d. 1607), 201 

Thos. (fl. 1607), 201 


Aylmer: 


Sir Laur., 219 

Thos., 139, 244 

Wm. (fl. 1383), 139 
Wm. (fl. c. 1429), 244 
Wm. (fl. 1465), 244 
fam., 139 


Arkwright: 
U5 Ge, etl, Toke) 


field names, 5, 9-11 
fields, open, 9 
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Aylmers, see Sheering, mans. 
Ayloffe, Sir Wm., 9 


Ayscough, Wm., vicar of Aveley, 
14 


BP, Oil, 67 
B. & R. Relays, 153 
Baas, see Bawd 
Babington: 

in., 12,50 

jn sr., 50 

Jn. (?another), 50 
Badby: 

Ric. 28 

Thomasyn, see Ardale 
Baddow, Great, 44, 174 
Baddow, Little, vicar of, see Gilson 
Baggallay, Frank, 27 
Baha’i Faith, 157 


Baker: 
Benj., 99 
Jane, 30 


Sir Jn., recorder of London and 
Chancellor of Exchequer, 7-8 
Ric., 30 
Sam., vicar of S. Weald, canon of 
Canterbury, 87 
and see Wingfield-Baker 
Bald, see Bawd 


Baldwin: 
Eliz., see Bret 
Hen., 7 


Balfour, Jn., 140 

Ballard, Jn., 24 

Ballett: 
Eliz., see Glascock 
Jn. (d. 1638), 205 
Jn. (d. 1673), 168 
Jn. (d. 1716), 168 
Jn. (fl. 1716), 168 
Ric., 168 

Balliol, Lora de, 224 


Balsham (Cambs.), rector of, see 


Price, M. 
Banaster, Hen., treasurer of St. Paul’s 
(Lond.), 49” 


Bannister, Jn., 212 

Baptist Building Fund, 146 

Baptists, 15, 34, 52-3, 73, 103, 105, 
146, 156, 195, 206, 212, 222, 239, 


248, pl. 27 
Barber: 
Gabriel, 104 
Jos., 104 
Barclay: 
Edw. E., 231 


Rob. L., and his w., 125 
Barenton, see Barrington 
barge building, 44-5 
Barking, Baldwin of, 215, 234 
Barking, 159, 1947 
abbey, 28, 30-1, 168, 180, 215 
Barley, Thos., and his w. Joan, 188 
Barlstead, Jn., 128 
Barnard: 
Dan., 107 
Jn., 136, 142, 146, 246 
Wm. (fl. 1849), 136 
Wm. (fl. 1876), 246 
fam., 136, 141, 176, 192, 246 
Barnard & Co., 246 
barns, 29-30, 59, 78, 116, 119, 122, 
125-6, 128-30, 148, 166, 168, 171, 
176, 183, 190, 199, 209, 212, 216, 
219, 240, 243-4, pl. 32 
Barnwell, Sim., 233 
barracks, 69, 91, 105 


Barrett: 
Alice, see Belhus 
Dacre, 6 


Edw. (d. 1586), 6, 8 

Edw. (d. 1644), Ld. Barrett of 
Newburgh, 3, 4, 6, 9, 12, 16, 42 

Eliz., m. Ric. Cook, 30 

Jn. (fl. 1397), 6 

Jn. (d. 1526), 6, 9 

Jn. (fl. 1882), 96 

Jos., 30 


INDEX 


(formerly Lennard), Ric., 6 
Rob., 6 
Thos., 6 
fam., 4, 6-7, 12, 14 
Barrett-Lennard: 
Anna Maria, Lady Dacre, see Pratt 
Thos., Ld. Dacre (d. 1786), 4, 6-7, 
14, 16 
Sir Thos., Bt. (d. 1857), 6, 16 
Sir Thos., Bt. (d. 1919), 6, 15 
Sir Thos., Bt. (d. 1923), 4, 6 
Lady, 15 
fam., 3-4, 14 
Barricks, in High Easter, 8” 
Barrington (de Barenton): 
Alice, see Battail 
Anna-Maria, 186 
Anne, m. Chas. Shales, 166 
Sir Chas., Bt, 165-7, 179, 181-2, 
185-6 
Eustace, 166 
Sir FitzWilliam, Bt. (d. 1792), 166 
Sir FitzWilliam, Bt. (d. 1832), 166, 
178 
Sir Fran., Bt., 165-7, 175-7, 185 
Grizel, see Marcy 
Humph., 171 
Joan, Lady (d. by 1641), 185 
Jn. (fl. 1351), 173-4 
Sir Jn. (d. c. 1368), 167 
Jn. (d. by 1451), 170 
Sir Jn., Bt. (fl. 1655), 168 
Sir Jn., Bt. (fl. 1661), 185 
Sir Jn., Bt. (d. 1682), 165-6, 171 
Sir Jn., Bt. (d. 1691), 182 
Sir Jn., Bt. (fl. 1818), 167, 181 
Jn. Shales, 166-7, 177, 182 
Nic., 173 
Thos. (d. 1472), 166, 170, 182 
Sir Thos., Bt. (d. 1581), 166, 169, 


177 
Sir Thos., Bt. (d. 1644), 165-6, 177, 
181, 202 
Lady (fl. 1680), 183 
fam., 123, 159, 161, 163, 166, 169, 
175-7, 182-3, 186 
Barrington Hall, see Hatfield Broad 
Oak, mans. 
Barringtons, in Chigwell, 166 
Barry: 
Dorothy, see Smith 
Jn. Smith, 80 
Barstable, hund., 19, 75, 82, 90, 110 
Barwicks, in Stanford Rivers, 188 
Basildon, in Laindon, 45, 62 
Basildon urban district, see Billericay 
Basset, Fulk, bp. of London, 86 
Bassingbourn, Jn. de, 66 
Bastwick, Jn., 222 
Bates, Jn., 44 
Batt: 
Art. 137 
[nb 137) 
Wm. (d. c. 1770), 137 
Wm. (d. 1792), 137 
Battail: 
Alice, m. Jn. Barrington, 170 
Jn., 170 
Marg., m. Jn. de Boys, 170 
Thos. (d. by 1372), 170 
Thos. (fl. 1450), 170 
fam., 170 
Battersea (Lond.), 53 
Battles Hall, in Stapleford Abbots, 
200 
Battlesbridge, in Rawreth, 58 
Bawd (Baas, Bald, Baud): 
Eliz., see Berland 
Joan, 20 
Jn. (d. by 1346), 20 
Jn. (d. 1422), 189 
Ralph, 82 
Sim., 82 
Sir Thos., 82 
Sir Wm. (d. 1343), 20, 82 
Wm., s. of Jn. (fl. 1353), 20 
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Sir Wm., bro. of Jn. (d. 1375), 20 
Wm. (fl. 1426), 189 
fam., 82 
Bawds, see Weald, South, mans. 
Bayeux, bp. of, see Odo 
Bayhouse, Sir Rob., 61 
Bayhouse, see Thurrock, West, mans. 


Bayley: 
Fran., 218 
fam., 218 


Baynard fam., 232 
Beachcroft, Sus., 60, 63 
Beadle, Charlotte, 195 
Bealknap, Rob., 90 
Beanford, Old (Kent), 45 
Beard and Fitch, gear cutters, 153 
Beauchamp: 
Joan de, Lady Abergavenny, see 
FitzAlan 
Wm. de, Ld. Abergavenny, 118 
Beaufort, Hen., cardinal, bp. of Win- 
chester, 232 
Beaumont, Sir Geo. Howland, 244 
Becher, Hen., 83 


Becket: 
Jn 28 
St. Thos., abp. of Canterbury, 28, 
gO, 100-1 
Bedford: 
ctss. of, see Coucy; Lancaster, 
Jacquette 


dukes of, see Lancaster, Jn.; Russell 
Bedford, 61 
Bedfordshire, 137; and see Bedford; 
Southill 
Beecham Group, 153 
Beeleigh, in Maldon, abbey of, 215, 
216, 219, 221 
Begham, Basile de, 170 
Belhus: 
Alice, m. Jn. Barrett, 6 
Eliz., see Norton 
Iseult, m. Gilb. Lee, 6 


Nic., 6 
Thos., 6, 8 
fam., 6 


Belhus, see Aveley, mans. 
Bellamy, Jn., 61 
Belli, Chas., vicar of S. Weald, 87-9, 
102 
Bellot, Thos., 232 
belvedere, 81 
Benfleet, South, 147 
Benington, honor of, 188, 242 
Bennett: 
Jn., 201 
Thos., 201 
Benson: 
Geo., 137, 148 
Benstede: 
Sir Edw. de, and his w. Joan, 224 
Jn. de (d. by 1331), and his w. Parnel, 
224 
Jn. de (d. 1358), 224 
Jn. de (d. 1359), 224 
Sir Jn. de (fl. 1448), 224 
Bensusan, S. L., 215 
Bentley, in South Weald, 20 
che, 77, 795 87-8, Ior 
common, 84, 88-9 
earthworks, 75 
educ., 89 
growth, 75 
housing, 75 
library, 79 
mill, 85 
reading room, 79 
road, 77 
village hall, 79 
warren, 84 
Benton: 
And., 217 
Ric., 226 
Wm., 217 
Berkeley: 
Sir Maur. de, 200-1 


Berkeley (cont.): 
Thos. de, 200 
fam., 201 
Berkshire, see Windsor 
Berland: 
Eliz., m. Jn. Bawd, 189 
Sir Wm., and his w. Christine, 189 


Bermondsey (Surr.), priory, later 
abbey, 126, 129, 200, 244, 246-7 
prior, 180 
Berry: 


Cornelius, 183, 199 
Eliz., see Poole 
Berthoud, Sir Eric, 125 
Berwick, in Rainham, 62 
Betterton, Sir Hen. Bucknall, later Ld. 
Rushcliffe, 232 


Bevis: 
Geo., 218 
Hen., 218 


Jn. (d. 1572), 218 
Jn. (d. 1622), 218 
Thos., 218 
Bibsworth: 
Thos., 188 
Wal., 188 
fam., 188 
Bibsworth (Herts.), 188 
Bill, Jn., 103 
Billericay, 48 
Billericay poor law union, 22, 86, 98 
Billericay R.D.C., 99 
Billericay (later Basildon) urban district, 
17, 48 
Birchanger, 113 
Bishop, Jn., 200 
Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and Epping 
Gas and Electricity Co., 135 
Bishopston, Jn., 189 
Bismere, Wm., and his w. Agnes, 171 
Black Death, 225 
Blackmore: 
Mary, m. Chas. Phelips, 208-9 
Thos. (d. 1789), 208-9, 211 
Thos. (d. 1824), 208-9, 211 
Blackmore, 99 
priory, 75, 82, 233 
Blackwall, in Poplar 
Lond.), 139 
Blackwell: 
Alice, see Prest 
Ries. 375 
Blakdale N.S.E., 
mfr., 153 
Blaker, Jn., 52 
Blanket: 
Jn., 17 
fam., 17 
‘Blauchapelton’, 
Waltham, 175 
Bledlawe, Jn. de, 169 
Blomfield, Sir Art., 205 
Blount, Thos., and his w. Cecily, 140 
Blucke (later Martin), Mat., 208 
Blue Circle Industries Ltd., 31, 66 
Blunt, Jn., 73 
Boardman fam., 219 
Bobbett, Sarah, 73 
Bodle fam., 200 
Bodley, Jn., 63 
Bodmin (Cornw.), 29 
Bohun: 
Anne, see Arderne 
Eleanor de, m. Thos. of Woodstock, 
earl of Buckingham and duke of 
Gloucester, 60, 126, 182 
Humph. de, earl of Hereford and 
Essex (d. 1298), 7 
Humph. de, earl of Hereford and 
Essex (d. 1322), 165 
Humph. de, earl of Hereford and 
Essex (d. 1361), 188 
Humph. de, earl of Hereford and 
Essex (d. 1373), 126, 165 
Joan de, ctss. of Hereford, 126, 165, 
174-5 


(Mdx., later 


office equipment 


possibly in Great 
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Jn., 189 
Jn. de, earl of Hereford and Essex, 
177 
Mary de, m. Hen. of Bolingbroke, 
later Hen. IV, 126 
Wm. de, earl of Northampton 126 
fam., 8 
Bolbec, Philippa de, 
Lancaster, 198 
Boleyn, Anne, see Anne 
Bolingbroke: 
Hen. of, later Hen. IV, 126 
Mary of, see Bohun 
Bollington (Bolyngton): 
Joan de, m. Wm. Sawtry, 7 
Jie dene 
Thos., 167-8 
Wm., 167 
fam., 167 
Bollington Hall, in Ugley, 167 
Bollingtons, see Hatfield Broad Oak, 
mans. 
Bonham-Carter, Gerard, 176 
Bonner, Edm., bp. of London, 122 
Bonningtons, see Hatfield Broad Oak, 
mans. 
Booth fam., 239 
Boreham: 
Anne, 206 
Hervey of, dean of St. Paul’s (Lond.), 
204 
Botetourt: 
Jn., Ld. Botetourt, 187 
Maud, see Maud, dau. of Thos. 
Botulf, Rob., 63 
Boul, W. G. T., 48 
Boulogne, Pharamus of, 139 
Boulogne, count of, see Eustace 
Boulogne (or Witham), honor 
139 
Bourchier: 
Anne, m. Sir Wm. Parr, earl of Essex 
and marq. of Northampton, 126 
Anne, w. of Sir Wm., see Woodstock 
Hen., earl of Essex (d. 1483), 126 
Hen., earl of Essex (d. 1540), 126 
Sir Wm., count of Eu, 60, 126, 165 
Bourgchier, Thos., rector of W. Thur- 
rock, later abp. of Canterbury and 
cardinal, 71 
bourghselver, 247 
Bovey (formerly Davies), Thos., 130 
Bowman, Rob., 82 
Boyles (Bowells, Cock a Bowells), see 
Weald, South, mans. 
Boys: 
Jn. de, 170 
Marg. de, see Battail 
Boyton Hall, in Roxwell, 174 
Boyvyle, Hugh, 200 
Braborne: 
Fran., see Prest 
Wm., 171 
Bradbury: 
Denise, m. Nic. Leveson, 63 
Geo., 82 
Thos., and his w. Joan, 63 
Wm., 82 
Bradeston: Bs 
Eliz., m. Sir Wal. de la Pole, 5 
Sir Thos. de (d. 1360), 5 
Thos. de (d. 1374), 5 
Bradley: 
Edw., 96 
Bradley & Barrett, 96 
Bradney, Jos., 137 
Bradshaw: 
Ant. (d. 1636), and his w. Judith, 30 


m. Rog. de 


of, 


Eliz., 30 
Wm., 30 
Braine: 
Benj., 201 
Jas., 201 
Braintree (Branktree): 
Adam, 171 
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Mat. of, 164 
fam., 164, 171 
Braintree, 98, 113, 115, 159, 163, 183 
Bramston, Thos., 22 
Brandon, Jos., 56 
Braughing, Ric., 140 
Braughing (Herts.), see Hamels Park 
Bray: 
Miles of, 208 
Rog. of, and his w. Marg., 208 
Braybrooke, Rob., bp. of London, 182 
bread and ale, assize of, 12, 22, 46, 60, 
97, 121, 128-9, 142, 179, 210, 237, 
246 
Breaunzon, de, see Brinson 
Brendhall, see Harlow Anc. Par., mans. 
Brent Hall, see Hatfield Broad Oak, 
mans. (Matching Barns) 
Brentwood, South Weald and, 74-109 
Brentwood, 74-5, 83, 90-109, 92, pl. 25 
agric., 74, 91, 96 
almshos., 109 
assarting, 90 
Assize Ho., 94, 97 
Belmont Ho. estate, 107 
boundaries, 90-1 
Brentwood sch., 91, 93, 95, 101-2, 
105~7, 106, pl. 47 
brickmaking, 96 
bus svces., 93 
cage, 98 
cathedral, 93, 103, pl. 26 
cemeteries, 100, 104 
chantry, 101-2 
chapelry and vic., 74, 91, Io1 
chaplains and vicars, 91, 98, 100-3, 
106-7; and see English; Greye; 
Mervyn; Ryley; Tower, Chas.; 
Western; Williams, R.; Wood- 
rofte, T. 
chars., 89-90, 94, 103, 105-6, 108 
chs., 74, 79, 86, 90-1, 93, 98, 100-2, 
106, 109, pl. 31 
cinemas, 95 
clock tower, 95, 97 
clubs and socs., 95 
coaches and carriers, 91-4, 96 
College of Educ., later part of 
Chelmer Institute, 95, 106, 108 
convents, 103, 107 
council offices, 99 
courts, 90, 94 
district council, 74, 97, 99 
dom. bldgs., 91 
Barnards, 93, 107 
Bawds Hall, 102-3 
Bleak Ho., 107-8 
Boyles Court, 103 
Brentwood Place, 95 
chaplain’s ho., 100-1 
Crown Street, 93 
Eastfield Rd., 107 
Fairview, 107-8 
Gt. Stompfords Fm., 93 
Hermitage, 93 
High Ho., 107 
High St., 93 
Hope Villa, 108 
Middleton Hall, 93, 95, 103, 107 
Mitre Ho., 93, 107 
North Road Ave., 93, pl. 37 
Old Ho., 93 
Otway Ho., 107 
Queen’s Road, 93, 107 
Roden Ho., 93, 107 
Vic., 101-2, 107 
Warlburg (Hope) Ho., 108 
Western Ho., 93 
Western Lodge, 93 
ducking stool, 98 
eccl. par., 88, 101-2 
econ. hist., 88, 91, 96-7 
educ., 88-9, 100, 102-3, 105-8 
elec., 99 
excise office, 94 
fairs, 21, 90, 96 


fms., 85 
fire svces., 99-100 
fires, 90, 96 
gallows, 96 
Gallows Green, 91 
gas, 99 
growth, 75> 84, go-l, 96, 98 
hosps., 91, 95, 100 
housing, 75, 91, 95, 100 
Warley Mount estate, g1 
Westwood Ave., 75 
industrial schs., 94-5, 106 
ind., 91, 96 
institutes and reading rooms, 95 
libraries, 94, 96, 100, 107 
lighting, 98 
loc. govt., 74, 85-6, 97-9 
mkt., 74, 90-1, 96-7 
mkt. ho., 97 
mkt. place, 91, 97 
mill, 91, 96 
nursery gdn., 91 
orphanage, 103 
par. council, 99 
pks., 99 
place name, 90 
playing fids., 99, 107 
police stn., 94, 100 
poor relief, 98 
poorho., 98 
Pop., 1, 3, 57, 75; 91 
postal svces., 93 
pound, 97-8 
Prot. nonconf., 15, 
103-6 
pub. halls, 95, 105 
pub. hos.: 
Bell, 94 
Chequers, 93-4, 97 
Crown, 93-5 
Gardeners Arms, 93 
George (and Dragon), 94 
King’s Head, 94 
Lamb, 94 
Lion and Lamb, 94 
Marquis of Granby, 94 
Robin Hood (and Little John), 91, 


23-4, LOL, 


93-4 
Ship (Yorkshire Grey), 94 
Swan (16th cent.), 94 
Swan (Gun) (18th cent.), 94 
Three Mariners, 98 
White Hart, 93-4 
White Horse, 94 
pub. svces., 99-100 
rly., 91, 93, 96 
reservoir, 49 
rds., 17, 25, 74-5, 77, 79; 85, go-I 
Rom. Cathm., 93, 95, 102-3, 106-7, 
109, pl. 26 
sewerage, 98-9 
shops, 94, 96-7, pl. 48 
sport, 95, 99, 107 
stocks, 9 
telephone exchange, 93 
town hall, 94, 99, 105 
tradesmen, 96-7 
urban district council, 17, 74, 80, 86, 
90, 94, 99-100 
war damage, 104-5, 108 
water, 99 
Wilson’s Corner, 96-7 
woods, 74, 99 
wkho., 98 
worthies, 95-6 
youth treatment centre, 95 
and see Shenfield; Warley, Great; 
Warley, Little; Weald, South 


Brentwood, Rom. Catholic diocese of, 


103 


Brentwood Brick and Tile Co., 96 
Brentwood Gas Light and Coke Co., 


99 


Bret: 


Eliz. le, m. Hen. Baldwin, 7 
Hugh le (fl. 1212), 7 


INDEX 


Hugh le (d. 1267), 7 
Jnt le (i. 1267); 7 
Jn. le (d. 1298), 7 
Simon le, 7 
Thos. (fl. 1205), 19 
Thos. le (d. 1329), 7 
fam., 5, 7 
Brethren, 54, 73, 105, 212, 222 
Bretts (Place), see Aveley, mans. 
Brewer, Geo., 218 
breweries, 35, 43-4, 96, 142, 161, 164, 
175-6, pl. 43 
Brewster, Jas., 79” 
Brianzun, de, see Brinson 
brick and tile making, 11, 21, 31, 35, 
37, 43-5, 66, 85, 96, 121, 167, 176, 
203, 220, 236 
Bricklayers Co., 66, 70 
Brictmar (fl. 1066), 139 
Bridewell Hospital (Lond.), 5, 216 
Bridgeman, Chas., 169 
Bridges, Ralph, vicar of S. Weald, 
86-8, ror 
Brinson (de Breaunzon, Brianzun): 
Bart. (d. by 1212), 59 
Bart. (fl. 1212), 59, 66 
Bart. (fl. 1262), 59 
Bart. (d. 1286), 5, 11, 59, 62 
Joan, dau. of Sir Jn., 5, 60 
Joan, w. of Bart., m. 2 Sir Jn. de 
Lovetot, 5, 7 
Ipo(Gkh Bee), Ge, wa Oe 


Brown: 


Alf. Augustus, 149 

Ant., 15 

Art. H., 96 

Charlotte, 149 

Edw., rector of Sheering, 248 
AGS LOO 

Jas., 146-7, 239 

Jas., Ltd., 96 

Lancelot (Capability), 7, 117 


Brown & Tawse Tubes Ltd., 21 
Browne: 


Sir Ant. (d. 1548), 70 

Sir Ant. (d. 1567), judge, 79-83, 
88-9, 100, 106 

Ant. (d. 1583), 80 

Ant., Viscount Montagu, (d. 1592), 
70 

Sir Ant. (d. 1623), 80, ror 

Sir Ant. (fl. 1661), 80 

Sir Humph., 201 

Joan, 89 

Jn. (d. 1658), 80 

Jn. (fl. 1723), 138 

Maj.-Gen. Jn., 138 

Leonard, 49 

Rob. (d. 1488), 201 

Rob. (fl. 1712), 15 

Sarah, see Harbin 

Thos., 218 

Wm., 217 

Wistan, sheriff of Essex, 80, 100-1 


Sir Jn. (d. 1338), 5, 62 
Thos., 59, 62 
Wim:, 3; 5, 14, 59 


Browning, Edw., 167 
Broxbourne (Herts.), 208, 228 
Bruce: 


fam., 59 

Bristol, constable of, see Fermbaud 

British and Foreign School Soc., 
146 

British Livestock Co., 166 

British Petroleum Co., 67, 151, 153 

British Portland Cement Mfrs., 66 

British Printing Corp., 153 

British Rail 151-2 

Broad Oak Fm. Sausages, 176 

Broderers’ Company (Lond.), 29, 33 

Broke, Jn. de, 139 

Brokesby, Fran., vicar of Hatfield 
Broad Oak, 181 


Brook Street (Sideburgbroc), in S. 


Eleanor, 165 

Tsabsern2e1Osunie7O 

Rob. (d. 1230), 165 

Rob., earl of Carrick (d. 
178n 

Rob., earl of Carrick, later King of 
Scotland, 165 

fam., 165, 168 


Brunesho: 


Hen. de, 168 

Mic. de, 168 

Ralph de (fl. c. 1200), 168 
Ralph de (fl. c. 1216), 168 
Ric. de (fl. 1185-6), 168 
Ric. de (fl. c. 1216), 168 


Weald, 75, 102 
brickmaking, 85 


chars., 90 
dom. bldgs., 79 
Stone Ho., 79 


White Horse Fm. (the Grange), 79 
educ., 88-9 
growth, 75 
hosp., 75, 88 
loc. govt., 85 
man., see Weald, S. (Ropers) 
mill, 85 
poor relief, 86 
pub. hos.: 
Bull, 79 
Nag’s Head, 75, 79 
White Horse, 79 
Redcrosse, 88, 105 
roads, 77, 85 
smithy, 85 
stocks, 85 
tollho., 79 
village halls, 79 
wkho., 79, 85-6 


Brooke: 


Jn. (fl. 1631), 233 
Jn. (fl. 1680), 233 


Mr., 223 
Brookland, in Upminster, 8 
Brooks: 

Edm. W., 38 


Herb. E., 27, 48 


Brooks, Shoobridge & Co., 44 
Broomfield, see Patching 
Broomshawbury, see Hatfield Broad 


Oak, mans. 
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Brunesho, see Hatfield Broad Oak, 
mans. 
Bruyn: 
Alice, m. Sir Jn. Heveningham, 31 
famen2ousis3 
Bryan, Kate, 108 
Brydges: 
Jas., duke of Chandos, 50 
Lydia Cath., dchss. of Chandos, see 
Davall 
Buckfast (Devon), abbey, 156 
Buckhurst Hill, in Chigwell, 104 
Buckingham, dukes of, see Stafford 
Buckingham: 
ctss. of, see Bohun, Eleanor de 
earl of, see Woodstock, Thos. of 
Buckinghamshire, see Chesham; Eton 
College; Iver; Whaddon Hall 
Bucknall, Jn., and his w., 83 
Buddhism, 157 
Bugge: 
Sir Ant., 137 
Edw., 137 
Jane (d. 1582), w. of Edw., 1377 
Joan, 137 
ney 2375 139 
Ric. (fl. 1616), 192 
Ric. (d. 1636), 137”, 144 
Ric. (fl. 1677), 139 


fam., 137, 139 
builders and civil engineers, 96, 176, 
246 
Bull: 
Edw. Philos, 145, 149 
Geo., 138 
Bulphan, 21 


Bumpstead: 
Geof. of, 8 
Gilb. of, 8 
Joan of, 8 
Mat. of, 8 
Rob. of, 8 
Sir Wm. of (d. by 1316), 87 
Wm. of (d. 1345), 8, 62 
fam. 8 
Bumpstead, see Aveley, mans. 
Bumpstead, Steeple, 232 
Bumstead, (fl. 1691), 103 
Burdegale, Raymond de, and his w. 
Joan, 232 
Burgess: 
Wm., 96 
Wm. J. and Chas. T., 96 
Burgess & Key, 96 
Burgh: 
Devorguille de, m. Rob. FitzWalter, 
Ld. FitzWalter, 116 
Hubert de, earl of Kent, 110 
Jn. de, 116 
Burghley, Ld., see Cecil, W. 
Burgoyne: 
Montagu, 137, 146, 148, 188, 190, 
192, 195 
fam., 195 
Burn: 
Geo., vicar of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
165 
Jas., sr., 43 
Jas., jr., 43 
burning at the stake, 87, 96 
Burrage, Martin, 59 
Burrus, Edw., 47 
Burstead, Great, 99 
Burstead, Little, 99 
Burton the Tailor, 94 
Bury St. Edmunds (Suff.), 93, 134 
abbey, 112, 137, 139, 141-4, 186, 
188, 191 
abbots, see Anselm; Hugh; Luton; 
Northwold; Rushbrook; Samson 





Bush: 
fam. (14th cent.), 79” 
(another), 169 
Bush End, in Hatfield Broad Oak, 161 
almshos., 185 
chars., 184-5 
ch., 161, 182-4 
commons, 172-3 
dom. bldgs., 164 
Hatfield Pk., 159, 166 


High Ho., 163 
educ., 161, 184-5 
fms.: 


Bush End, 174 
Hatfield Pk., 166, 174-5 
pk., 166 
prehist rems., 159 
road, 161 
tithing, 178 
vic., 182 
woods, 177-8 
Bute, marquess of, see Crichton-Stuart; 
mchnss. of, see North 
Butler: 
Cornelius, 95-6 
Jn., 24 
Sam., 86 
(or Ormond), Thos., later earl of 
Ormond, 200 
Wm., 147 
fam., 239 
Butterfield, Jas., curate of Hatfield 
Broad Oak, 179 
Button: 
Geo., 30 
Jn. (d. c. 1807), 30, 32, 47 
Jn. (fl. 1835), 164 
(later Freeman), Jn. (d. 1853), 27, 
30, 50 
Zachariah, 30, 38, 43, 45, 50 
fam., 30 
butts, for archery, 187, 247 
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Buxton, Edw. North, 178 
fam., 178 
Byde, Sir Thos., 215-16 


Caen (Calvados, France), abbey of St. 
Stephen, 13 
Cage: 
Wm. (fl. 1628), 140 
Sir Wm. (fl. 1668), 140 
cages, 98, 179, 193, 229, 238 
Calcott (Caldecot), see Weald, South, 
mans. 
Calverley: 
Horace W., 138, 168, 199, 206 
fam., 169 
Cambridge: 
coaches, 134 
tv LLOWNS 2a oy 2050220) 
road) (ro, TiS —r2Oun gases 2 aeOM, 
242 
university, 22, 87; and see Christ’s; 
King’s; Magdalene; ‘Trinity 
colleges 
Cambridgeshire, see Balsham; New- 
market 
Cambrun, Wal. de, and his w. Alice, 


59 
Cammass Hall, in White Roding, 178 
Campion: 
Jn. (fl. 1314), 137 
Jn. (fl. 1441), 137 
Jn, (de 1703)) 218 


Wal., 137 
Wm., 137 
fam., ney) 


Campions, see Harlow Anc. Par., mans. 
Canada, see Newfoundland 

canals, 17, 58; and see Stort 

Canfield, Great, 168 


Cannon: 
& Son, 121 
E., & Sons, 127 


Canons, see Parndon, Great, mans. 
Canterbury (Kent), 25, 58 
abps. of, 28; and 
Bourgchier 
canon of, see Baker, S. 

Cardinal College, Oxford, 13, 82 
Carew: 
Christine, see Andrews 
Wm., 9 
Carlile, Wilson, rector of Netteswell, 
211-12 
Carlton: 
Marg., see Waleys 
Wm., 189 
Carnegie, And., philanthropist, 53 
Carpenter: 
Eliz., see Petty 
Geo., later Ld. Carpenter (d. 1748), 
244 
Geo., Ld. Carpenter, later earl of 
Tyrconnel (d. 1762), 244 
Geo., earl of Tyrconnel (d. 1805), 
2 
Ric. Cromwell, 182 
Carrick, earl of, see Bruce, Rob. 


see Becket; 


Wels den Ges st 
Cary, Valentine, rector of Gt. Parndon, 
dean of St. Paul’s (Lond.), and bp. 
of Exeter, 221 
Casse, Edw., 206 
Catherine (of Aragon), queen of Hen. 
VIII, 83 
Cavill, Jas., 247 
Cawley, Jn., vicar of Roydon, 238 
Caygill: 
Jane, see Selwin 
Jn., 168 
Cecil: 
Jas., earl of Salisbury, 232 
Rob., earl of Salisbury, 232, 234 
Wnm., Ld. Burghley, 222 
Celestine III, Pope, 211 
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Cely (Celye, Sealy): 
Anne, 7 
Barbara, 77” 
Isab., m. 1 Rob. Warham, 2 Ant. 
Cook, 7-8 
Jny (deen 1559), 222) 
Jn. (fl. 1680), 218 
Marg., m. Jn. Kettleby, 7 
Ric. (d. 1481 or 1482), 7 
Ric. (d. 1494), 7 


fam., 4 
cement, mfr. of, 11, 17, 21, 34, 65-7, 
pl. 18 
cemeteries, 27, 48-9, I00, 104, 146, 
155, 229, 239 


Central Electricity Generating bd., 67 
Chadwell, 46 
Chafford, deanery of, 100 
Chafford, hund., 1-109, 7, 41, go-1 
chalk and lime mfr., 11, 24, 31, 35, 
3705) 40— 15 4359057 OOF ane 
Chalke, Ric., 169 
Chamberlayne: 
Ric., 182 
Sarah (d. 1742), 182 
Sarah (d. 1870), 176, 184-5 
Stanes (d. 1782), 172 
Stanes (d. 1834), 172 
Champernoun: 
Alice, 136 
Art., 136 
Chancellor: 
Ea GaMiewZo 
Fred., 212 
F., & Sons, 107 
Chandler, Mary, 82 
Chandos, Sir Rog., 28 
Chandos, duke of, see Brydges; dchss. 
of, see Davall 
chantries, 88, 101-2, 133-4, 144, 147, 
181, 186, 193-4 


Chaplin: 
Sir Geo., 84 
Thos., 142 


Chaplin & Co., 142 

Charles I, 165, 191, 208-9 
Charlotte, princess of Wales, 72 
Charrington & Co., 44 


Charterhouse (Lond.), hosp., 126, 
128-30 
Chaucer, Geof., poet, 165 
Cheeke: 
Ann, m. Sir Thos. Tipping, Bt., 20 
Sir Thos., 23 


fam., 19, 20” 
Cheere, Hen., 167 
Chelmsford, 25, 74, 93, 104, 158-9, 
161, 242 
bps. of, 13, 15, 33, 50-1, 86, 88, 
122, 143, 145, 155, 180, 204, 
221 
diocese of, 101-2 
Chelsea (Lond.), St. Joseph’s convent, 
103 
chemicals, mfr. of, 44, 67, 153 
Chertsey: 
Jn. of, 28 
Steph. of, 28 
Chesham (Bucks.), 166 
Chester, Rob., 137, 243 
Chester, earl of, see John the Scot 
Chesterford, Great, 134 
Chetwood, H. F., 217 
Cheveley: 
Geo., 182-4 
Thos., 185 
Chiddele, Wm. of, 8 
Chigwell, see Barringtons; Buckhurst 
Hill; Woolston Hall 
Child: 
Sir Caesar, 63 
Sir Josiah, Bt., 216, 232 
Sir Ric., Bt., 221 
Childerditch, 17-24, 18 
agric., 20-1 
beerho., 18 


boundaries, 17, 48 
brickmaking, 21 
canal scheme, 17 
char., 24 
Childerditch (Great) Pond, 17, 19, 
20-1 
ch., 17, 22-4, pl. 35 
commons, 17, 20-1 
detached parts, 19 
dom. bldgs.: 
Blankets, 17 
Childerditch Hall, 18-19, 24 
Childerditch Street, 18 
Hill Fm., 18 
Meadow View, 17 
Nuttys (Offens), 17-18 
old school, 24 
Rect,, 23 
Rose Brook, 17 
Roses, 17 
Tillingham Hall, 17-18, 20 
Nice 7 23 
Woodlands, 17 
drainage, 21 
econ. hist., 20-1 
educ., 18, 23-4 
fms) 21 
Blankets (Thompsons), 17, 20-1 
Childerditch Hall, 19, 21 
Hill, 19 
New House (Lt. Tillingham Hall), 
19-20 
Nuttys (Offens), 17, 19, 21 
Tillingham Hall, 17, 20-1 
Fent. 1i7 21 
field names, 21 
fields, open, 21 
inc., 17, 20-1 
ind., 17-19, 21 
irrigation lake, 19 
library, 18 
loc. govt., 17, 20-2, 99 
mans. 18-20 
Childerditch (Hall), 18-23 
Tillingham, 18-23, 84 
marshes, 20 
mills, 21-2 
poor relief, 22 
poorhos., 22, 24 
Pop., Lg patey, 23-4 
Prot. nonconf., 23-4, 104 
“Shien Nr 
TEct., 20, 22 
rivers and streams, 17 


roads, 17 
Rom. Cathm., 22-4 
sport, 18 
ViC., 22-3 
vicars and curates, 22-3 
and see  Duckfield; Grave; 


Groome; Harris, F.; Hervey; 
Hull; Lewis, J.; Newman, J.; 
Reddriche; Stonehouse,  R.; 
Tiddeman 
warehos., 21 
woods, 19-21 
wkho., 22 
and see Thorndon park 
Childers: 
Anne, see Poole 
Wm., 244 
Chishull, Jn., bp. of London, 86 
cholera, 180 
Christ Church, Oxford, 247 
Christadelphians, 105 
Christian Scientists, 156 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, 231-2 
Christ’s Hosp. (Lond.), 5, 216 
Christine, Thos. s. of, see Thomas 
Church: 
Cath. atte, see Winchester 
Joan atte, m. Ric. Maister, 218 
Jn. atte, 218 
Rob. atte, 218 
McLaren Ltd., 176 
Church Army, 105, 211 


INDEX 


Church Commissioners see Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners 
church houses, 88, 129-30, 197, 204-6, 
205n, 247-8, pl. 21 
Church Pastoral Aid Soc., 70, 155 
Churchill, Sarah, dchss. of Marl- 
borough, 238 
cinemas, 39, 95, 152 
cinematography, 57 
civic buildings, 39, 42, 48-9, 59, 94, 99, 
105, 151, 154, pl. 2 
Clare: 
Gilb. of, earl of Gloucester (d. 1295), 
138 
Gilb. of, earl of Pembroke (fl. 1135), 


217 
Ric. FitzGilbert of (fl. 1086), 117 
Ric. FitzGilbert of, earl of Pembroke 
(d. 1176), 216 
fam., 216-17 
Clare, honor of, 138 
Clark & Stanfield, 44 
Clarke: 
Hamlet, 33 
Jn., 95 
Wm., dean of Winchester, 180-1 
Jos., 227 
Rob., 15 
(fl. 1691), 23, 103-4 
Clavering, see Thurrock, West, mans. 
Clay Hall (Cleys), see Stifford, mans. 
Clayton: 
Geo. Alan, see Lowndes 
Sir Rob., 60-1, 68 
clerk, Erard the, see Erard 
Clerkenwell (Lond.), 153 
Cleve, Thos., 16 
Cleves, Anne of, see Anne 
Clifford, Geo., 202 
clock towers, 69, 95, 97, 187 
clothing, mfr. of, 11, 44, 96, 121 
clubs and societies, 4, 39-40, 45, 95, 
igi BIGYN, NUIT, TICY I, Gite iiteted, 2K), 
231, 239 
Cock, Wm., 82 
Cock a Bowells, see Weald, South, 
mans. (Boyles) 
Coggeshall, Ralph of, 243 
Coggeshall, Great, 159 
Coggeshall, Little, abbey of, 18-23 
Cok the potter, 142, 192 
his fam., 192 
Colchester, bp. of, see Johnson, Hen. F. 
Colchester, Ellis s. of Jn. of, 189 
his w. Gillian, see Merk 
Colchester: 
gaol, 173, 179 
museum, 123 
pop., 159 
rly., 93 
road, 25, 75, 77, 9O-I, 110, 113 
St. Botolph’s priory, 180 
St. John’s abbey, 116, 122 
Coldham: 
Lawr., 244 
Mortlock, 244 
Cole & Lecquire, 45 
Colegrave, Wm., see Manby 
Coleman, Lily, 149 
Coleworth: 
Erneburga of, see Erneburga 
Sir Ric. of, 199 
Collins: 
Jos., 206 
Wal., 217 
Wm., 206 
Mr. and Mrs., 218 
fam., 217-18 
Colora Printing, 153 
Colte: 
Eliz., 239 
Sir Geo. (d. 1579), 233 
Geo. (d. 1615), 140, 233, 244 
Sir Hen., 224, 233-4 
his w., 233 
Jane, m. Sir Thos. More, 233 
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Joan, w. of Thos., m. 2 Sir Wm. 
Parre, 224, 233, 230 
Jn., 224, 233, 239 
Marg., 240 
Mary, 239 
Thos., 140, 224, 233, 239, 244 
fam., 224, 233, 244 
Columbariis, de, see Culverhouse 
Combers fam., 83 
commons, 4, 9-II, 17, 20-1, 25, 30-1, 
65, 68, 84, 99, 119-20, 127, 129, 
133) 035) M42) 145.) 168) 272. 
185-8, 191-3, 202-3, 207-10, 213, 
215, 218-20, 223, 225, 228-9, 231, 
235-7, 245, 249 
Compton, Jn., 99 
Compton (Hants), vicar of, see Scott, C. 


Comyn: 
Isab., 188 
Wm., 188 


Congregationalists (Independents), 4, 
15, 24, 34, 52, 73, 104-6, 130, 146, 
183-4, 195, 206, 239-40 

Coningsburgh, Edm., vicar of S. Weald, 
later abp. of Armagh (Irel.), 87 

Connop, Jn., 201 

conservation areas, 197, 229 

Contemporary Perfumers Ltd., 166 

cook, Ansger the, see Ansger 


Cook: 
Alan, 52 
Ant., 7 


Eliz., w. of Ric., see Barrett 





Eliz, m. Gramer, 30 
Isab., see Cely 

Je Wee os 

Riewigo 


Coombs, see Thurrock, West, mans. 
Coope, Octavius, M.P., 78, 88-9 
Cooper: 

Jn., 62 

Wm. D. C., 62-3 
Co-operative Wholesale Soc., 153 
Coopersale House, in Theydon Garnon, 


233 

Copeland, Jn., 168 
Copeman, Frank, 107 
Coppins Crouch, see Aveley, mans. 
Corby: 

Rob. (fl. 1363), 61 

Rob. (fl. 1400, ?another), 61 
Cornish: 

Jn., 168 

Ric., 170-1 
Cornwall, 45; and see Bodmin 
Cornwell: 


Ric., 40 

Rob., 47, 64 

Sir Thos., 40 

Wm., 47, 63-4 

fam., 63 
Corringham, 82, 84 
Cory: 

Bros., 67 


Wm., & Son, 67 
Cory-Wright, G. W., 168 
Cossor: 

AY Ce Groups 3 

Electronics, 153 
Costain: 

Sir Ric., 154 

Concrete Co., 21 
Costed, see Weald, South, mans. 
Cotes, Jn., 188 


Cotton: 
Hen., golfer, 155 
Jn., 106 


Coucy, Isab. de, ctss. of Bedford, 1o1 
court houses, 42, 154, 163, 179 
Covell, Edw., 201 
Covent Garden (Mdx., later Lond.), 
138 

Cover, J. F., 52 
Cowick: 

Jn., 242 

fam., 242 


Cowickbury, see Sheering, mans. 
Cowley, earls, 232 


Cox: 
Anne, 51 
Wm., 207 


Coxtie Green, in South Weald, 74-5, 


go 
Red Lion pub. ho., 79 
TASH 77 
Crabb, Sarah, 149 
Crabbe, Jn., 164 
Crabtree, W., 151 
Crafford: 
Art., 82, 88 
Mary, m. Wm. Jermyn, 82 
Winifred, m. Geo. Gittens, 82 
Crammavill: 
Hen. de, 28 
Wm. de, 28 
fam., 28 
Cramphorne: 
Dan., 246 
Jos., 246 
Thos., rector of Netteswell, 211 
Cranfield, Sir Lionel, later earl of 
Middlesex, 243 
Cranham, 13, 22, 24, 82-4, 99 
vicar of, see Yardley 
Cranwell, Thos., 145 
Crawford, Fran. Marion, 165 
Crawshay fam., 78 
Cray’s Hill, in Ramsden Crays, 19 
Crepping: 
Alan de, 170 
Alice de, see Arderne 
Wal. de, sr., 170 
Wal. de, jr., 170 
Cressing, 57 
Crichton-Stuart: 
Jn., marq. of Bute, 136 
Maria, mchnss. of Bute, see North 
Croft, Sir Herb), Bt 27 
Crofts-Read: 
Sir Chas., 247 
Mary, see Hewett 
Cromwell: 
Oliver, Ld. Protector, 80, 165 
Thos., earl of Essex, 83, 135 
Crosse: 
Mary, m. Wm. Martin, 208, 210-12 
Rob. (d. 1741), 212 
Rob. (d. c. 1879), 108-9 
Thos., 212 
Crow, F. J., & Sons, 246 
Crow Green, in South Weald, 20, 75, 
77, 9° 
Crowe & Careless, 102 
Cruse: 
Anne, see Feake 
Jonathan, see Feake 


Cullen: 
Abraham, 244 
Sir Jn., 244 


Rushout, 244 
Culverhouse (de Columbariis): 
Jn., and his w., 8 
Ric., 8 
fam., 8 
Culverhouse, see Aveley, mans. 
Curt, le, fam., 4 
Curtis: 
Ge Beno2) 
Jn. (fl. 1843), 50 
Jn. (fi. 1880), 62 
fam., 62 
Cutt: 
Barbara, w. of Sir Hen., m. 2 Thos. 
Fludd, 3 Sir Edw. Gill, 199 
Eleanor, see Marshall 
Fran., 199 
Hen. (d. 1573), 198 
Sir Hen. (d. 1603), 199 
Jn. (fl. 1517), 198 
Jn. (fl. 1618), 199 
Mary, see Marshall 
Pet., and his w. Cath., 199 
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Ric. (d. 1592), 199 
Ric. (d. 1607), 199 


Dacre, Ld., see Barrett-Lennard 
Dagenham, 32, 45 

Breach, 68 

EEC 7x 

Valence Ho., 7 
Dalzell, Rob., 34, 52 
Danby, Sir Rob., 233 
Darcy: 

Hen., 61 

Thos. (fl. 1363), 61 

Sir Thos. (fl. 1537), 216 
Dartford Tunnel, 58 
Darwin, Chas. R., naturalist, 40 
Dashwood, Wm., vicar of W. Thurrock, 


71 
D’Auvergne, Edw., rector of Gt. 
Hallingbury, 122 
Davall (Duval): 
Lydia Cath., w. of Sir Thos. (d. 
1714), m. 2 Jas. Brydges, duke 
of Chandos, 45, 50 
Sir Thos. (d. 1712), 45, 50 
Sir Thos. (d. 1714), 45, 50 
Thos. (d. 1718), 50 
fam., 43 
Davenport: 
Edm., 170 
Sarah, see Mumford 
David Charles Group, 96 
Davies (later Bovey), Thos., 130 
Davis: 


A. H., 9 

We 18. G) 

Ue Po 9 

We Dero 

Mr. and Mrs., 170 
Day: 


Geo., and his w., 130 

Wm., vicar of Roydon, 226, 238 
Deards’ Victoria Dry-Glazing, 142 
Dearling, Wm., vicar of Matching, 


204-5 
Death: 
Wm., 226 
fam., 210 


Debden, Amberden Hall in, 172 
Deltour, Cath., go 
Denmark, 66 
Denne: 
Thos. (d. c. 1640), vicar of Latton, 
later rector of Netteswell, 147, 
Air 
Thos. (d. 1680), vicar of Latton, 
194-5 
Denton (Kent), 59 
Deptford (Kent), 12 
Derby: 
ctss. of, see Stanley, Marg. 
earls of, see Ferrers 
Derwentwater, earls of, see Radclyffe 
Desborough: 
Benj., 60, 63, 68 
Sarah, see Vandenanker 
Devereux: 
Rob., earl of Essex, 126 
Wal., Viscount Hereford, later earl 
of Essex, 126 
Devonshire, 73; and see Buckfast, 
abbey 
Dickens, Alf., 98 
Diehl, Alice, 4 
Dinham: 
Eliz., see FitzWalter 
Jn., Ld. Dinham, 232 
disorder, 11, 13, 32, 38, 46, 53, 177, 
LOZ mnOZ 202 
and see murder; plots; rape; rebel- 
lions; riots; robbery and theft; 
wars 
Ditton, Hen. of, 8 
Dobbs, Jn., 135 
Doddinghurst, 19-20, 61, 74, 77, 81-2, 
99 
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Doddinghurst List, in South Weald, 75 
Dodsworth, Wm., 29 
Dorling, Wm., 104 
Dorrell, Rob., 60, 63-4 
Dorset, marquess of, see Grey, T. 
Dorstal Press, 153 
Douglas, Sam., 104 
Doune: 
Jn. de la, and his w. Agnes, 232 
Rose de la, 232 
Wm. de la, 232 
fan2R 2 
Doushade, Thos., 1767 
dovecots, 58-9, 141, 167, 199, 225, 236, 
245 
Dover (Kent), 28 
Down Hall, see Hatfield Broad Oak, 
mans. 
Down Hall, see Roydon, mans. 
Downsells (Bawds), see Weald, South, 
mans. 
Doyle, Wm., see North 
Drake, Chas., 169 
Drax, Ric. of, 144 
Drew, Jane, 151 
Druitt, Theodore, & Co., 51 
Drums Ltd., 44 
Duckett: 
(formerly Jackson), Sir Geo., Bt. (d. 
1822), 2209, 233 
Sir Geo., Bt. (fl. 1822), 231, 233 
Sir George Floyd, 240 
Duckfield, Dan., vicar of Childerditch, 
23 
ducking stools, 12, 46, 98, 142, 179 
Duke: 
Jn., 246 
Thos., 246 
Duncan, Jn., 96 
Dungun, Ralph de, rector of W. Thur- 
rock, canon of St. Paul’s, 71 
Dunkeld (Scot.), bp. of, see Lincoln, 
WwW 


Dunmow, Great, 113, 161 
coaches, 242 
pop., 159 
rly., 115, 163 
Rom. Cathm., 183 
Dunmow, Little, barony of, 232 
priory of, 238 
Dunmow poor law union, 180 
Dunmow R.D.C., 185 
Dunning, Rog., 17 
Dunton, 48, 99 
Durham, bp. of, see St. Calais 
dean of, see Horne 
Durley, Wm., 216 


Durning: 
Eliz., w. of Jn., m. 2 Wm. Herbert, 
35 
Jn., 33, 35 


Duval, see Davall 
Dyde, Wm., rector of Gt. Parndon, 220 
Dyke, Jeremiah, rector of Gt. Parndon, 
221 
Dymock: 
And., 189 
Eliz., see Arderne 
Dynaunt: 
Aude or Aubrey, 189 
Sir Geof., 189 
Rose, see Merk 


E.S.A. Creative Learning, 153 
Eaglen, Rob., 105 
East India Company, 58-60, 243 
Easter, High, see Barricks 
Eastern Counties Rly., 93, 96 
Eastern electricity board, 49, 154 
Eastern gas bd., 154 
Eastwick (Herts.), 146, 154, 223 
Ecclesiastical (later Church) Com- 
missioners, 13-14, 71 

Eddowes: 

Rob., 243 

Sus., see Filmer 


Edeva (fl. 1066), 116 
Edmonton (Lond.), 151 
Edmund, duke of Kent (d. 1330), 243 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, 198 
Edmund (fl. c. 1200), 217 
Edmund son of Algot, 198, 202 
Edmund, Wm. s. of, see William 
Edward the Confessor, St. and King, 
ribmess Adis AI 
Edward I (as prince), 71; (as king) 165 
Edward II, 14, 165, 234, 238 
Edward III, 101, 177, 235 
Edward IV, 60, 233 
Edward VI (as prince), 232 
Edward VII (as prince), 59; (as king), 
222 
Edward (fl. 1066), 8 
Edwards: 
Chas., 168 
Geo., naturalist, 95 
Wm., 357 
Mrs., 73 
Pane 14715 
Electrical Remote Control Co., 153 
electricity, 48-9, 59, 67, 72, 99, 135, 
154, 208, 231, 242 
electronics, 153 
Elim (Pentecostal) Church, 156 
Elizabeth I, 68, 80, 116, 126, 190, 232, 
234 
Elizabeth II, 222 
Elliott-Binns, Leonard, rector of Gt. 
Hallingbury, 123 
Ellis: 
Chas., 218 
Jn., 218 
Elmgrant trust, 152 
Emerson: 
Jn., rector of Lt. Hallingbury, 129- 


30 
Mrs. M., 125 
emigration, 122, 180 
Emma, dau. of Eustace s. of Wal., ? m. 
Bart. of Laver, 198 
Enfield: 
Sir Hen. of, 170, 198 
Sir Jn. of, 198 
Ric. of, 198 
engineering, II, 91, 121, 142, 153, 207, 
210 
England: 
Fran., 15 
Lo, GE 
English, Jn., vicar of Brentwood, 1o1 
entertainment and_ recreation, see 
assembly rooms; cinemas; clubs 
and societies; music; sport; theatres 
epidemics, see Black Death; cholera; 
smallpox 
Epping, Nic. of, 217 
Epping, III, 112, 219, 221, 223 
Ghia 2t 0 
Eppingbury, 233 
growth, 133 
resident, 218 
road, 134, 187, 215, 227 
Rom. Cathm., 146 
sewerage, 98 
and see Hayleys; Madells; Rye Hill; 
Theydon Grove 
Epping, forest of, 178 
Epping Forest district, 143, 197 
Epping parl. constituency, 155 
Epping poor law union, 204, 221, 226, 
238 
Epping R.D.C., 143, 228, 231, 242 
Epping Upland, 131, 213, 220 
Epping and Ongar highway trust, 134, 
188 
Erard the clerk, rector of Harlow, 144 
Erneburga (? de Assartis), m. 1 Ric. de 
Arderne, 2 Sir Ric. de Coleworth, 
199, 244 
Ernold, chaplain of Latton, 194 
Ernulf (fl. 1066), 189 
Errington fam., 50 


INDEX 


Esgar (fl. 1066), 126, 129 


Essex: 
Edm. of, 201 
Jn. of, 201 


Swein of, see Swein 
Essex, aden. of, 71, 90; and see Wol- 
laston 
Essex, earls of, see Bohun; Bourchier; 
Cromwell; Devereux; Mandeville; 
Parr 
Essex, county of, 94 
architects, 151, 157 
asylum, 91, 100 
boundaries, 113, 131, 240 
bridges, 3, 25, 58, 77, 115, 134, 161, 
229, 242 
country pks., 19-20, 75, 80 
county council, 27, 115 
county ct., 94, 154 
Design Guide, 95 
educ., 16, 54, 74, 89, 100, 106-8, 147, 
154, 157, 184, 206 
estates, 6, 9, 19, 80, 83 
fire svces., 49, 100 
forest, 74-5, 84, 90, 118, 127, 138, 
141, 176-8, 191, 209, 219, 228, 
235, 245 
health svces., 154-5 
libraries, 79, 94, 100 
parl. rep., 165 
police, 154 
Prot. nonconf., 239 
record office, 96 
reformatory sch., 135 
sheriff of, 172; and see Altham, Jas.; 
Browne, Wistan; Harlow, Sir R. 
of; Horton; Vere, A. de; Whit- 
sand, Sir Ric. of 
Essex Baptist Association, 52-3, 146 
Essex Archaeological Society, presi- 
dents of, 166, 181 
Essex Brick Co., 21 
Essex Congregational Union, 24, 52, 
104, 239 
Essex Hunt, 135, 178, 188, 197 
Essex Regiment, 91 
Essex Rivers (catchment) bd., 11, 46, 
68 
Essex Sack Co., 67 
Essex and Hertfordshire (or Hockerill) 
highway trust, 134 
Esso Petroleum Co., 67 


Ethelston: 
Rob. W., 136, 140, 145 
fam., 200 
Etmar (fl. 1066), 198 
Eton, Thos., and his w. Meliora, 
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Eton College (Bucks.), 13 
Ettrick, Edw., 128 
Eu: 
Osbert of, 71 
Rob. of, 59 
Eu, counts of, 71; and see Bourchier, 
Sir W.; Henry; Robert 
Eudes dapifer, 116, 122, 136; his w. 
Rose, 116 
Europe, trade with, 45 
Eustace, count of Boulogne, 139, 165, 
188-9, 191, 193, 215, 219 
Eustace son of Wal., 198 
his dau., see Emma 
Evangelical (formerly Peculiar People) 
Church, 53 
Evans: 
Jos., 104 
Sir Steph., 63-4 
Evelyn, ctss. of Lancaster, see Forz 
Ewer, Isaac, 165 
Ewing, Jas., 233 
Exeter, bp. of, see Cary 
Exnyng, Jn., 181 
Exxon Corp., 67 
Eyrdale, see Ardale 
Eyre, Geo. Bramston, 
Houblon 


see Archer- 
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fairs, II, 21, 42-3, 46, 66, 90, 96, 121, 
142, 144”, 159, 161, 175-7, 184, 
rete ay MOP A, PIitinys Pea yay Mth 

Farmer: 

Sir Edw., 216, 218, 247 

Geo., 216 

Marg., see Hewett 
Farnell: 

Sim., 50 

Thos., 46, 49 

fam., 50 

Farr, Wal., 248 

Fawbert, Geo., 146 

Feake: 

Anne, m. Jonathan Cruse, 243 
Anne, m. Phil. Martin, 243 
Jane, m. Thos. Sanford, 243 
Jn., 243 

(formerly Cruse), Jonathan, 243 
Mary, 243 

Sam. (d. 1757), 243 

Sam. (d. 1774), 243 


Feast: 
Hen., 239 
fam., 239 


Featherstonhaugh, Sir Mat., Bt., 66 
Feilde: 
Cathar233 
Edm. (d. 1719), 233 
Edm. (d. 1729), 233 
Eaulage 
Thos., 233 
Wm., 233 
Wm. H., 233 
Fell, Jn., dean and bp. of Oxford, 247 
felons’ goods, right of, 12 
Felsted, chantry and sch., 204-5 
Fermbaud (Ferobaud), Nic., rector of 
W. Thurrock, constable of Bristol, 
sheriff of Oxford, 71-2 
Ferrers: 
Wm. de, earl of Derby (d. 1190), 49 
Wm. de, earl of Derby (d. 1247), 49 
fam., 40 
ferries, 4, 25, 37-8, 45; 58, 69, 72 
field names, 5, 9-I1, 21, 30-1, 35, 42, 
O25 7p 7 2 1OS,el2O— lle 7 argos 
159, 172-3) 175-0, 191-3, 105 
200, 202-4, 208-9, 219, 221-2, 
235-6, 245 
Fielder & Co., 96 
fields Opens, 2iy 4105, £20,027 
172356 1010202, 209, 219, 235, 
244-5 
Fiennes fam., 139 
Filmer: 
Mary, 243 
Sus., m. Rob. Eddowes, 243 
Thos., 243 
Finch: 
And., 208, 216-17 
Dan., earl of Nottingham, 112 
Jn., and his w. Marg., 217 
Finland, 67 
fires, see Brentwood; Hallingbury, 
Great; Hallingbury, Little; Harlow 
Anc. Par.; Harlow Town; Hatfield 
Broad Oak; Latton; Matching; 
Parndon, Great; Roydon; Roydon 
Hamlet; Sheering; Stifford; Thur- 
rock, Grays; Thurrock, West; 
Weald, South 
fireworks, mfr. of, 142 
Fish, Jn., rector of Lt. Hallingbury, 
130 
Fisher, Jn. L., rector of Netteswell, 211 
fisheries and fishponds, 20, 41, 64, 141, 
224M, 235, 245-7 
FitzAlan: 
Beatrice, 200 
Edm., earl of Arundel, 199 
Eliz., m. Thos. de Mowbray, duke 
of Norfolk, 200 
Isab., ctss. of Arundel, 199-200 
Joan, m. Wm. Beauchamp, 
Abergavenny, 200 


Ld. 


FitzAlan (cont.): 
Marg., m. Sir Roland Lenthal, 200 
Ric., earl of Arundel (d. 1375), 199 
Ric., earl of Arundel (d. 1397), 174, 
199 
Thos., earl of Arundel, 199-200 
FitzAucher, Ric., 118 
Fitz Fulcher: 


Hen., 137 
Nic., 137-8 
Wm., 137 


fam., 141” 
FitzGerold: 
Hen., 136 
Margery, m. —— de Rivers, 19, 137 
Warin, 19, 137 
fam., 136 
FitzHubert, Jn., 138 
Fitz Lewis: 
Phil., 63 
fam., 19 
FitzNeal, Ric., bp. of Lond., 49 
FitzSymond, Edm., 60 
Fitz Walter: 
Christine, 116-17 
Devorguille, see Burgh 
Bizey i. jr Radchitte. m2 an| te 
Dinham, Ld. Dinham, 232 
Rob. (d. 1235), 234, 238 
Rob., Ld. FitzWalter (d. 1326), 116, 
233) 2579243 
Wal. (d. 1198), 234 
Wal., Ld. FitzWalter (d. 1431), 232 
fam, 138, 140, 210, 232-3, 243 
FitzWalter, lds., see Radcliffe 
FitzWilliam, Rob., 63 
Flamstead (Herts.), 198 
Flanders, Wm. III’s campaigns in, 123 
Flaxman, Jn., 182 
Fleet Hall, in Sutton, 30 
Flemmeng, Hen. le, 118 
Flete, Jn. de, 88 
Flitwick: 
Agatha of, 137 
(or Sandervill), David of (d. by 1233), 


137 
David of (fl. 1233), 137 
David of (fl. 1308), 138 
Sir David (d. 1353), 137 
David of (fl. 1353), 137 
David of (d. by 1370), 137 
Eleanor of, m. Jn. Goderich, 137 


fam., 137 
floods, 10-12, 30, 46, 48, 60-1, 65, 
67-8, 235 
Flo-rite Glassware, 153 
Flower: 
Benj., 135 
Eliza, 135 
Sarah, see Adams 
Fludd: 


Barbara, see Cutt 
Thos., 199 
Folquardebi, Thos., 234 
food and drink, mfr. of, 44, 59, 67, 153, 
176 
Fookes, Jn., 43 
Ford: 
H. Prothero, 105 
Hen., 19 
1 NV, 80) 
Ford Motor Co., 91, 95-6 
Forest Gate sch. district, 39 
forester, Geof. the, see Geoffrey 
Forster: 
Sir Humph., Bt., 224 
Wm., 223 
Fortescue: 
Adrian, 5 
Anne, see Stonor 
Sir Jn., 82 
Forz, Evelyn de, m. Edm., earl of 
Lancaster, 198 
Foster: 
Jn., vicar of W. Thurrock, 71 
fam., 71 
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Fowler: 
Edith, 231 
Sir Ralph H., 231 
Rob., rector of Gt. Parndon, 222 
Fox, A. E., 52 
Foxcote: 
Jn. of, 189 
Marg. of, see Waleys 
France, 59, 71, $1, 224, 233 
and see Caen; St. Valery; Velizy 
Villacoublay 
Franceys, Steph., 169 
franchises, 112, 142, 178, 210, 237 
and see bread and ale; felons’ goods; 
frankpledge; gallows; hundred 
and shire courts; pillory; ship- 
wreck; thieves; tumbrel; waifs 
and strays; writs 


Frank: 
Fran., 170 
Jn., 185 
Sir Leventhorpe, 168, 171-2 
Nic., 170 
Pet., 135 
Ruiter. lyst 


Thos. (d. 1558), 170-1 , 

Thos. (d. 1580), 168, 171, 181 
Franklin, Ric., and his w. Fran., 195 
frankpledge, view of, 12, 46, 69, 128, 

179, 246 
Fraser: 

Duncan, vicar of S. Weald, 87-8 

Wm., 39 
Frederick fam., 234 
Fredericks Electric Theatres Ltd., 39 
Free Churches, 105, 130 
Freeman: 

Jn., see Button 

fam., 63 
Friends, Society of, 54, 103, 105, 156,239 
Frink, Elis., 152 
Friscobaldis, Wm. de, rector of Aveley, 

14 
Frith: 

Humfrey, and his w., 82 

Ralph, 82 

Rob., 82 
Fry, Maxwell, 151 
Fryerning, 99 
Fuller, Rob., abbot of Waltham, 208 
furniture, mfr. of, 67, 153 
Furze fam., 140 
Fyfield, 5 


Gaddesden, Wm. of, vicar and canon 
of Latton, 194 
Gaffee: 
Benj., 199 
Hannah, see Poole 
Sam., 183 
Galliard, Joshua, 83 
gallows, right of, 12, 69, 85, 96, 112, 
L202 2tO2a ae an 
Galpin, Fran. W., vicar of Hatfield 
Broad Oak, 181 
gaols, 12, 179 
gardens, 6-7, 29, 40, 44, 57; 66, 78, 81, 
83, 87, 117, 123, 133, 139-41, 167 
and see landscape gardeners; market 
gardens; nursery gardens _ 
Garnet, Hen., 9 
Garrett, Herb., 216 
Garvey, G. E., 131 
gas, 48, 99, 135, 154, 169, 203, 231, 
236, 242 
Gas Light and Coke Co., 48, 99 
Gate: 
Geof., 70 
Mary, 70 
gatehouses and gateways, 6, 190, 216, 
233, pl. 40 
Gaunt, Jn. of, duke of Lancaster, 182 
Gaynes, in Upminster, 33 


Gee: 
Mrs. A. H., 171 
Warne lies 70 
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General Electric Co., 153 
Geoffrey (fl. 1086), 139 
Geoffrey the forester, 166 
Germany, 39, 66 
Gernon: 
Ralph, 19 
Rob., 83-4, 118, 165, 171, 198, 202 
Geround: 
Agnes, see Whitsand 
Jn., 216 
Wal., 216 
Gerounds, see Parndon, Great, mans. 
Gibberd, Sir Fred., 149, 151 
Gibbons, Grinling, 182 
Gibbs: 
Jas., 169 
Wal. Durant, Ld. Aldenham, 232 
Gibbs & Co., 66 
Gibson, Thos., and his w. Bithiah, 137 
Gidea Park, in Romford, 93 
Gilbert (fl. 1066), 28 
Gilbert (fl. 1086), 40 
Gilbey: 
Fran., 126 
Newman, 146, 190 
his w., 146 
Wm., 64 
fam., 63, 190 
Gilbey, A. & W., 151, 153 
Gill: 
Barbara, see Cutt 
Sir Edw., 199 
Gilly, Mat., 224 
Gilson, Thos., vicar of Lt. Baddow, 23, 
103 
Gilston (Herts.), 146; and see Overhall 
Gittens: 
Crafford, 82 
Geo. (fl. 1606), 82 
Geo. (d. by 1712), 90, 108 
Sus., see Aylett 
Thos., 201 
Winifred, see Crafford 
Glascock: 
Eliz., m. Jn. Ballett, 168 ° 
Ric. (d. 1617), 168 
Ric. (d. 1624), 168, 205 
Wm., 168 
glass, mfr. of 44, 67, 96, 142, 153 
glass, stained, 7, 34, 51-2, 72, 88, 
144-5, 156, 182, 212, 222, 239, 248 
Globe Cement, Brick & Co., 43 
Gloucester: 
dchss. of, see Bohun, Eleanor de 
duke of, see Woodstock, Thos. of 
earl of, see Clare, Gilb. of 
Glover: 
Hannah, see Nunn 
Ric., 218 
, benefactor, 16 





Glyn: 
Clayton L., 243 
Clayton W. F., 243 
Elinor, novelist, 242-3 
Henrietta, see Hollingbury 
J. Clayton, 190 
Juliet, 243 
Margot, 243 
Thos., 190, 243-4 
Thos. C., 243 
Glyn Dwr, Owain, rebel, 118 
Goalen, Gerard, 156 
Gobert: 
Jos t7On735 
Lucy, 185 
Gobion, Ralph, 244 
Goble, J., 168 
Goderich: 
Eleanor, see Flitwick 
Jou Gi) 138n),.137 
Jn. (fl. 1401), 137 
Godfrey, Ric., 246 
Godid (fl. 1066), 126 
Godric (fl. 1066), 126, 170 
Godsalve, Jn., 148 
Godwin (fl. 1066), 136 


Godwin: 
And., 30 
Hen., 30, 32 


Gogerly, G., 104 

Goldsmid, Sir Julian, Bt., 41 
goldsmith, Otes the, see Otes 
Goldsmith, E. J. & W., 44-5 
Goodwin, Edm., 149 
Goschen, Sir Harry, 243 


Gosling: 
Alf. H., 166 
fam., 166 


Gould, Wal., and Sons, 153 
Goulden, Chas., 147 
Gowers, Sir Ernest, 154 
Graham, D. W., 219 
Gramer, Eliz., see Cook 
Grand Metropolitan Ltd., 153 
Grand Metropolitan County Hotels, 27 
Grantham: 
Caleb (d. 1699), 60, 63 
Caleb (d. 1762), 29, 60-1, 63, 72 
Kenrick, 29, 31 
Mary, m. Jn. Seare, 61, 63 
Nat., 28, 29, 60 
fame) 32 
Grave, Art., vicar of Childerditch, 23 
gravel-digging, 3, II, 57, 121, 219-20, 
234, 236 
Gravesend: 
Ric., bp. of London, 122 
Steph. of, bp. of Lond., 13 
Gravesend (Kent), 25, 38, 45, 58 
Grayling, Mrs. L., 79” 
Grays see Thurrock, Grays 
Grays Chalk Quarries Co., 43, 45 
Grays Co-operative Soc., 44-5 
Grays Paper Works, 67 
Grays Thurrock Gas Co., 48 
Grays and Tilbury Gas Co., 48 
Great Eastern Rly., 25, 38, 91, 115, 
158, 163 
Greater London Council, 1 
Green Belt, 6, 19, 75, 113, 124, 140, 
227 
Greenbrook Securities, 153 
Greenhithe (Kent), 39, 45, 58 
Greenpar Engineering, 153 
Greenwich (Kent), 43, 69 
Greenwood, Jn., 95 
Gresham College (Lond.), 221 
Greville, Fulk, 171 
Grey: 
Cath. de., w. of Hen. (d. 1496), m. 2 
Ld. Wm. de la Pole, 40 
Edm. de, Ld. Hastings and Ruthin, 
119 
Edw., 171 
Hen. de (fl. 1195), 40 
Sir Hen. de (d. 1308), Ld. Grey of 
Codnor, 40 
Hen., Ld. Grey (d. 1443), 28, 30 
Hen. de (d. 1496), Ld. Grey, 40 
Reynold de, Ld. Grey of Ruthin, 
118-19 
Ric. de, 42, 45 
Thos., marquess of Dorset, 60 
fam., 40 
Greye, Wm., chaplain of Brentwood, 
IOI 
Greyling, Thos., 217 
Grice: 
Nic. (d. 1640), 64 
Nic. (fl. 1646), 64 
Griffin, A., 52 
Grimes, , a lecturer (fl. 1636), 103 
Grinstead, Chas., 102 
Grobham: 
Jn., 62 
Sir Ric., 62 
fam., 62 
Groome, Jn., vicar of Childerditch, 
22-3 
Groot: 
Isab. de, see Turnor 
Pet. de, 224 





INDEX 


Guet, Ric., 199, 244 
guilds, see Hallingbury, Great; Hatfield 
Broad Oak 
Guilford: 
earls of, see North 
Ld., see North 
Guiver, Jn., 122 
Gulbenkian foundation, 152 
gunpowder: 
magazines, 3, 11, 57-9, 65-6, 68-9, 


Ric., 29, 35 
Sim Whos: 27529533 
gypsies, 12 


Hackney (Mdx. later Lond.) poor law 
union, 39, 94, 100 
Hainault, Philippa of, see Philippa 
Hainault forest, 178 
Hakewill, Hen., 87 
Hales: 
Edw., rector of Netteswell, and vicar 
of Witham, 211 


inves to 
Wm., rector of Gt. Hallingbury, 
122-3 
Hall: 


Collinson, 78, 85 
Hen. (fl. 1700), 83 
. Hen. (fl. 1768), 83 
& Cos, LE 
Hallingbury, Wm. of, 121 
Hallingbury, Great, 111-12, 113-24, 
II4 
agric., 119-21 
Anvil Cross, 113 
assarting, 119 
barns, 116, 119, 122 
Bedlar’s Green, 113, 116, 119-21 
boundaries, 113, 115, 118, 172 
brick and tile making, 121 
bridges and ford, 115 
chars., 124 
Chania sre ln Osmire 2 
coaches, 113 
commons, 119-20 
dom. bldgs.: 
Bedlar’s Green, 116 
Beggars Hall, 113, 116 
Centuries, 115, 124 
Clock Ho., 115 
Copped Hall, 123 
Glebe Ho., 123 
Great Beldams, 115 
Great Jenkins (Steven Jenkins), 
115 
Hallingbury Hall 113, 115, 117 
Hallingbury Place (Morley Ho.), 
TOM Mise tl Sei co. en a5, 
1259 LOL, 075,286 ply 
Harps Fm., 115 
How Green Ho., 115 
How Green Moat Fm., 116 
Howletts, 116 
Latchmore Cott., 116 
Lewismead (Lewys, 
Lewis’s), 115 
Little Jenkins, 115, 121 
Morleys, 117 
Newhouse, 122 
Norwich, 113 
pk. warden’s ho., 119 
Plough Cott. (Angle Close), 116 
Rect., 122-3 
SCHmNO. gre 4 
Street, Ho., 116 
Tudor Cott., 115 
Wallbury Ho., 113, 119 
econ. hist., 119-21 
educ., 124 
emigrants to America, 122 
fair, 121 
fms., 120-1 


Lewyns, 
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Great Jenkins, 120 
Hallingbury Hall, 120-1 
Harps, 120 
How Green, 120 
How Green Moat, 121 
Lewis’s, 120 
Lodge, 120 
field names, 120-1 
fields, open, 120 
fire, 123 
gallows, 112, 121 
George Green, 113, 116 
gravel-digging, 121 
growth, 113 
guild, 123 
Hallingbury Street, 113, 115-16, 
120, 122 
hop growing, 116, 120 
housing, 113 
How Green, 113, 119-20, 122 
inc., 117, 119-20 
aYel, ies 
lake, 116 
Latchmore Bank, 113, 115-16, 121 
Latchmore brook, 113, 121 
loc. govt., 120-2 
mans., 116-19 
Great Hallingbury (Hallingbury 
Morley), 112, 116-17, 119-22, 
126, 174, 177-8, 189, 233 
La Walle (Wallbury), 112, 113, 
117-21 
mills, 121 
moats, 116-17, 121-3 
nursery gdns., 120 
pks., 113, 115, 119-20 


pond, 119 
poor relief, 122 
pop., 113, 119 


postal svces., 116 
prehist. rems., 110, 113 
Prot. nonconf., 124 
pub. hos.: 
George (Shoulder of Mutton, 
King’s Head), 116 
Hop Poles, 116 


Ta Nfeey L000 
rectors, 122-3 
and see Adcock; Amadas; 
D’ Auvergne; Elliott-Binns; 


Hales, W.; MHorston; Hunt- 
ington; Lincoln, W.; Oswald; 
Thurman 
rect., 122 
riv. and canal, 113, 115 
roads e113) Urs e125, LOL 
Rom. Cathm., 124 
Rom. rems., 113, 123 
sewerage, 121 
stables, 115, 117 
Tilekiln Green, 113, 115, 121 
Wallbury Camp, 113, 117, 119 
war damage, 119 
warehos., 121 
warren, 119, 121 
woods, 113, 117, 118-19 
wkho., 122 
worthies, 116 
and see Monkswood; Wallbury; 
Woodside Green 
Hallingbury, Little, 774, 124-31, 170 
agric., 128 
almsho., 129-30 
barns, 125-6, 128-30 
Bell End, 125 
boundaries, 113, 124, 172 
chars., 131 
chy, 1137, 125, 129-31 
Church Green, 125, 130 
coaches, 125 
commons, 127, 129 
dom. bldgs., 126-7 
Gaston Ho. (Watermans), 125, 130 
Little Bursteads, 125 
Little Hallingbury Hall, 125-6, 128 
Little Hallingbury Pk., 125 


Hallingbury, Little: 
dom. bldgs. (cont.): 
Malting Fm., 125, 128 
Monkbury Fm., 127 
Mott’s Green Cott., 125 
Old Fm., 125 
Old Forge, 125 
Pynchon Hall (Wright’s Green 
Fm.), 125 
Rect., 129-30 
Romans, 125 
econ. hist., 127-8 
educ., 130-1 
fms., 126, 128 
Hall, 128 
Monkbury, 127 
Park, 127-8 
South Ho., 125, 127 
field names, 127, 130 
fields, open, 127 
fires, 125, 130 
Gaston (Gastonho) Green, 125, 127 
Hall Green, 125-7 
Hatch Green, 125 
hop growing, 128 
housing, 125 
WC 27 
ind., 128 
loc. govt., 128-9 
Longbottoms Green, 125, 127 
mans., 126-7 
Little Hallingbury (Hallingbury 
Neville, Hallingbury Bourchier), 
126-9 
Monkbury, 126-9, 177, 244, 247 
Marriage Feast room, 129-30 
mills, 125, 127-8, pl. 44 
Mott’s Green, 125, 127 
nonconf., 130 
osier growing, 128 
pk., 127 
poor relief, 129 
DOP ela 551277 
post office, 126 
pounds, 127-8 
prehist. rems., 125 
pub. hos.: 
Bell, 125 
Hop Poles, 125 
Sutton Arms, 125 
rly., 125-6 
rectors, 129-30 
and see Emerson, J.; Fish; Neville, 
R.; Pemberton; Price, M.; 
Raine; Salisbury, W.; Sherwill; 
Stewart; Waterhouse; Wilson, J. 
rect., 126, 129-30 
riv., 124-5, 127-8 
roads, 125-6 
Rom. rems., 125, 130 
School Green, 127 
streams, 125 
woods, 124, 127 
worthies, 126 
Wright’s Green, 125, 127 
and see Monkswood: Wallbury; 
Woodside Green 
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Hanningfield, East, 
Osbaldeston, W. 
Hanson, Jn., 183 
Hansworth, Wm., 56 
Harbin: 
Alex., 218 
And. (d. c. 1663), 217-18 
And. (d. 1680), 217, 221 
Sarah, m. Wm. Browne, 217 
Harding: 
Ant., 63 
fam., 63 
Hardwick, P. C., 169 
Harleston: 
Eleanor, w. of Ives, m. 2 Jn. Wynter, 
232-3 
Ives, 232-3 
Jn. (d. 1457), 233 
Jn. (fl. 1457), 233 
ne (fewomn) as 
Rob., 233 
fam., 29 
Harley, Edw., earl of Oxford, 168-9 
his w., 168 
Harlow: 
Arnold of, 135 
Arnulf of, 139 
Gilb. of (? two of this name), 136-9 
Hubert of, 138 
Maur. of, 138 
Sir Ric. of, sheriff of Essex, 139, 
141 
Wm. of, 138-9 
Harlow, 131-58 
Harlow Ancient Parish, 131-49, 132 
agric., [40-1 
allotments, 143 
almshos., 133, 142-3, 145, 147-9 
assarting, 139, 141 
barns and stables, 140, 148 
boundaries, 131, 135, 186, 
240 
bridges and fords, 134, 137 
burial ground, 146 
chantry, 133-4, 144, 147 
chars., 143-9 
chs., 133, 143-8, pl. 30 
Churchgate hotel, 133 
clubs and socs., 133, 135, 141 
coach svces., 133-4, 208, 229, 242 
commons, 133, 135, 141-2, 148 
detached part, 131, 135, 156, 188 
dom. bldgs., 133 
Brendhall, 136-7 
Campions, 137-8 
Chantry Ho. (Churchgate hotel), 
133, 144 
Churchgate Ho., 133 
Churchgate Stores, 133 
Churchgate Street, 133 
Dower Ho., 133 
Franklins, 133 
Gables, 133 
Harlowbury, 136 
High Street, 133 
Hillingdon Ho., (St. Nicholas’s 
sch.), 133, 138, 147, 149 


rector of, see 


196, 


Halstead, 90 
Ham, West, see Plaiz; Stratford; Upton 
Hamels Park, in Braughing (Herts.), 
172 
Hamme: 
Jn. de, 28, 28 
Rob. de, 28 
Hammond, Geo., 104 
Hamon dapifer, 171 
Hampshire, see Selborne; Winchester 
Hanbury: 
Osgood, 78 
fam., 78 
Hanchet: 
[role ZIG) 
Martha, m. Edw. Turnor, 216 
Hank: 
Hen., 248 
fam., 248 


Hubbards Hall, 138 
Kitchen Hall, 139 
Marigolds, 133 -- 
mkt. place, 133 
Millhurst (Piper’s), 133 
Moor Hall, 139-40 
Moor Hall lodge, 140 
Oddfellows’ cotts., 133 
Old Poole’s Fm. 148 
Rect., 143 
school ho., 133 
Scrubes, 149 
Sewalds Hall, 140 
Sheering Rd., 133 
Snow’s and Clay’s, 148 
Vic., 143 
Wayre, 133 

dovecot, 141 

ducking stool, 142 
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eccl. pars., 155 
econ. hist., 140-2 
educ., 133, 146-9, 195 


elec., 135 
fairs, 142, 1447 
fms.: 


Campions, 137 
Feltimore’s, 140 
Harlow Tye, 139-40 
Harlowbury, 141 
Hubbards Hall, 141 
Jackett’s, 140 
Kitchen Hall, 137 
Moor Hall, 141 
New Hall (Gravelpit), 137, 141 
Old Poole’s, 148 
Roffy Hall, 140 
Sewalds, 141 
fire svces., 135, 143 
fires, 136, 138, 140-1, 144 
fishponds, 141 
Foster Street, 133-4, 145 
gallows, 142 
gas, 135 
growth, 133 
Harlow Common, 141, 147, 195 
Harlow Tye, 131, 133-5, 139 


Harlowbury chapel, 133, 136, /pl. 
28 

Hobbs Cross, 133-4 

hostel, 135 


hunt kennels, 135 

ind., 142, 192 

lakes, 140 

lighting, 143 

loc. govt., 131, 142-3 

mans. and other estates, 135-40 
Brendhall (New Hall), 134, 136-40, 

143 

Campions, 137-8 


Harlow (Harlowbury), 133-43, 
147, 188, 191 

Hubbards Hall, 135, 137-9, 142, 
148 : 


Kitchen Hall, 137-9, 141 
Moor Hall, 135-40 
Weldes (Sewalds), 140, 224, 232 
mkt. place, 133-4 
mkts., 142 
mills, 131, 134, 136, 138, 140-1 
moats, 137, 140 
nuttery, 141 
par. council, 135, 143, 191 
pk., 135, 141 
poor relief, 142-3, 180 
pop., 131, 133, 140-1, 227 
postal svces., 134 
potteries, 141-2, 192 
prehist. rems., 131 
Prot. nonconf., 144-6, 195, 206, 222, 
238-9, 248, pl. 27 
pub. halls, 133, 135, 143, 145-6 
pub. hos., 133-4 
Crown, 134 
George, 134 
Marquis of Granby (Wheatsheaf), 
134 
Queen’s Head, 134 
rly., 133-4, 142 
rectors, 143-4 
and see Erard the clerk; Ros, J. de; 
Ros, Ric. de; Staunton, Jn. of 
rect., 143 
reformatory sch., 135 
riv. and canal, 131, 134, 142 
roads, 134, 140, 142, 187, 215, 223, 
227, 242 
Rom. Cathm., 143, 145-6 
Rom. rems., 131 
sewerage, 135 
shops, 133 
sport, 135 
stocks, 142 
streams, 131, 134 
telephone exchange, 134 
tradesmen, 141, 148 


vicars, 143-5 
and see Altham, Jas.; McLeod; 
Miller, Chas.; Miller, Chas. S.; 
Spranger; Taunton; Taylor, Jn. 
vineyard, 141 
warehos., 142 
water, 135 
wharf, 134 
woods, 135, 137, 140-1, 225 
wkho., 143 
worthies, 135 
and see Mulberry Green; Potter 
Street; Stanegrove Hill 
Harlow Town, 131, 136, 140, 149-58, 
150, pl. 24 
arts and crafts centre, 226 
arts festival, 152 
Baha’i Faith, 157 
Buddhism, 157 
boundaries, 154, 196 
bus svces., 152 
cemetery and crematorium, 155 
char., 158 
chs., 151-2, 155-8, 194, 226, pl. 1 
cinemas, 152 
civic bldgs., 151, 154, pl. 2 
clubs and socs., 152, 216 
ct. ho., 154 
development corporation, 149, 151-5, 
190, 193, 209, 213, 215-19, 224, 
226, 236 
district (formerly urban district) 
council, 131, 143, 151-2, 154-5, 
154, 190-1, 206, 213, 215, 223, 
226 
dom. bldgs., 151, pl. 38 
eccl. pars., 155 
econ. hist., 152-4 
educ., 151, 157-8 
elec., 154 
fire, 157 
fire svces., 155 
gas, 154 
growth, 151, 153, 207-8, 213, 220 
health svces., 154-5 
heliport, 152 
Hester Ho., 226 
hosp., 155 
housing, 151, 154-5, 219, 226, pl. 
38 
ind., 135, 151-3 
industrial estates: 
Burnt Mill, 152-3, 158 
Bush Fair, 152-3 
Pinnacles, 151-3, 155 
Riverway, 152-3 
Staple Tye, 153 
Temple Fields, 151-3, 155 
Judaism, 156 
libraries, 151-2, 155 
loc. govt., 131, 154 
mkt., 154 
mkt. square, 151, 154 
Masonic hall, 157 
mus., 155, 190, 218 
music, 152 
nature reserve, 155 
neighbourhoods, 149, 151 
Brays Grove, 156 
Bush Fair, 151-6 
Great Parndon, 151, 155-6 
Hare Street, 151, 155 
the High, 151-5, 158 
Katherines, 151 
Kingsmoor, 151 
Little Parndon, 151, 154, 156 
Mark Hall, 151, 156 
Netteswell, 155, 208 
Old Harlow, 149, 151-2, 154-6 
Passmores, 151, 156 
Potter Street, 151-2, 155 
Staple Tye, 151-7 
Stewards, 151 
the Stow, 151, 154-6, 193 
Sumners, 151 
Tye Green, 152, 156, 211, 213 


INDEX 


offices, 151, 153 
pks. and playing fields, 151-2, 155, 


208, 223 
parl. rep., 155 
pop., 149, 151 


postal svces., 152 
Prot. nonconf., 146, 155 
pub. halls, 151-2, 193 


pub. hos., 151 
pub. svces., 154 
rly., 151-2 
Rect., 226 


riv. and canal, 149 
roads, 151-2, pl. 3 
Rom. Cathm., 156-8 
sewerage, 154, 208 
shops, 151, 153-4 
sport, 152, 155, 216 
stream, 149 
telephone exchange, 152 
theatre, 151-2 
town plan, 149, 151-2 
town show, 152 
wards, 154 
warehos., 152-3 
water, 154 
woods, 155 
Harlow, hund., 110-12, 777, 219, 227 
Harlow Chemical Co., 153 
Harlow Engineering Training Centre 
Ltd., 153 
Harlow Metal Co., 153 
Harlow and Sawbridgeworth Gas Light 
and Coke Co., 135 
Harold Godwinson, later king, 18, 59, 
80, 165, 208 
Harold Court, in Upminster, 99 
Harold Wood, in Hornchurch, 108 
Harpe, Jn. atte, 115 
Harper: 
Eliz., see Arderne 
Sir Geo., 188, 193 
Ric. (d. 1492), 188-9, 195 
Ric. (d. 1507), 188 





Wm., 188 
Harpley, Ralph of, rector of Sheering, 
139 
Harrington, J., & Son, 142 
Harris: 
Anne, m. Mildmay, 60 


Sir Cranmer, 60, 62 
Fred. O., vicar of Childerditch, 18 
Martha, see Holford 
Ric., 247 
Harrison: 
Jas., lecturer of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
181 
Ric., 149 
Sam., 133 
Thos., 137 
fam., 133 
Harrowby, earl of, see Ryder 
Harting, South (Suss.), see Uppark 
Harvey, Wm., 52 
Hasler, Hannah, 206 
Haslingfield: 
Pet. of, 169 
Wm. of, 169 
fam., 169 
Hasluck, Fred., curate-in-charge of All 
Saints, Grays Thurrock, 51 
Hassenbrook, in Stanford-le-Hope, 66 
Hastings: 
Beatrice of, m. 1 Thos. de Longevill, 
2 Sir Wm. de Quinton, 138-9 
Sir Humph. of, 138 
Jn., earl of Pembroke (d. 1375), 118 
Jn., earl of Pembroke (d. 1389), 118 
Phil. of, 139 
Rob. of, 138 
fam., 118 
Hasting (Suss.), 59, 70 
Hastings and Ruthin, Ld., see Grey, 
Edm. 
Hastingwood, in North Weald Bassett, 
I1I 
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Hatfield: 
Cath. of, 165, 171 
Guy of, 171 
Wal. of, 165 
his s. Wal., 165 
Wm., 181 
Hatfield Broad Oak (Hatfield Chipping, 
Hatfield Regis, King’s Hatfield), 
137, 158-86, 160, 162, pl. 36 
agric., 172-5 
almshos., 179, 184-6 
assarting, 173, 176 
barns, 166, 168, 171, 176, 183, pl. 32 
boundaries, 158, 170, 172, 196 
Brewers End, 183 
brickmaking, 167, 176 
bridges, 161, 163 
Broad Street Green, 163 
Brunesho (Broomshawbury) End 
(Bruntsend), 161, 179 
Bushes tenement, 169 
cage, 179 
Cage End (Musbrook Street), 159, 
163, 165-6, 176, 179, 186, pl. 36 
carriers, 242 
chantry, 181, 186 
chaplains, 181 
chars., 179-86 
ch., 178, 180-3, 186 
clubs and socs., 186 
coach svces., 163 
Collier (Coldwell) 
163-4, 178 
commons, 172, 185 
CtanOwel OSes 
Crabs Green, 161, 164 
dom. bldgs., 158, 163-4 
Aldburys, 164 
Barrington Hall, 166-7, 181, pls. 
5, 6 
Bollingtons (Bonningtons), 
168 
Braintrees, 164 
Brent Hall, 163, 171 
Broomshawbury, 163, 168 
26, 26a Cage End, 163 
Cannons, 164 
Chalkes, 179, 181 
Church Cott., 186 
Collier Street, 164 
Corringales, 164 
Court Ho., 163, 179 
Crabs Green Fm., 164 
Down Hall, 163, 165, 169, 184, 203 
Forest Fm., 164 
48 the Forest, 164 
Hatfield Bury (Town Farm), 163 
Hatfield Regis Grange, 183 
Hatfield Priory, 167 
Hempstalls, 185 
Lancasters, 164 
Lea Hall, 163, 170-1 
Little Barrington Hall, 163, 166-7 
Manwood Green Fm. (Ho.), 164 
Matching Barns, 159, 163, 171 
Oak Cott., 163-4, pl. 33 
Oak Ho., 186 
Pierce Williams, 163, 171 
Priory Ho., 161 
Rundle Ho., 163, pl. 36 
Ryes, 163, 172 
Ryes Fm., 163, 172 
Shrubs, 164 
Tilston Ho., 163, 181 
Town Fm. Ho., 166 
Vice Ot LOsm nor 
Vic. Cotts., 163, 181 
Wallis’s, 163 
Whiteheads, 163 
Wises, 164 
Wood Row, 164 
Woolards Ash, 164 
dovecot, 167 
ducking stool, 179 
econ. hist., 159, 172-6, 246 
educ., 169, 176, 183-4 


Street, 161, 


163, 


Hatfield Broad Oak (cont.): 
emigrants to America, 180 
fair, 159, 175-7, 184 
fms., 159, 161, 173-4 

Almonds (Bridgefoot), 182 
Barrington Hall, 166 
Bonningtons, 168 
Braintrees, 174, 185 
Forest, 172 
Fryers, 161 
Hill, 161 
Lancaster’s, 176, 181 
Parvills, 200-1 
Priory, 169 
Tom’s by the Wood, 174 
Town, 165, 176, pl. 32 
Waters, 173, 175 
Whiteheads, 173 
field names, 159, 172-3, 175-6 
fields, open, 172-3 


fire, 166 
fire svces., 180 
gas, 169, 203 


guild ho., 181, 183 
guilds, 181-2, 184 
hop growing, 174, 176n 
housing, 161 
inc., 173-4 
ind., 175-6 
lake, 167 
lecturer, see Harrison, J. 
libraries, 182, 186 
loc. govt., 178-80 
mans., 118, 165-72 
Barrington Hall, 165-7, 169, 174, 
178-9, 202 
Bollingtons (Bonningtons), 166-8, 
171, 174 
Brunesho (Broomshawbury), 168, 


173-4 
Down Hall, 138, 161, 168-9, 175, 
179, 199, 201, 203-6 
Hatfield Priory, 163, 166, 169, 175, 
178-9 
Hatfield Regis (Hatfield Broad 
Oak, Hatfield Bury), 118, 163- 
Tih, MGS 
Lea Hall, 117, 169-70, 178-9 
Matching Barns with Brent Hall, 
166, 170-1, 178-9, 198, 201 
Pierce Williams, 166, 171 
Ryes (Rise Marses), 168, 
171-2, 181 
Manwood End, 178 
Manwood Green, 161, 164 
mkt., 158-9, 175-6 
mkt. ho., 159, 161, 176, 183 
mkt. place, 159, 161, 175, pl. 36 
marshes, 173 
medieval town, 158-9, 161, 175 
merchants and_ tradesmen, 
175-6 
military hosp., 169 
mills, 168, 175, 203 
moats, 164, 166, 168, 170-2 
Needham Green, 161 
osier growing, 174 
par. council, 180 
par. room, 186 : 
pks., 161, 167, 173-4, 177 
pest ho., 180 
pillory, 179 
place name, 159 
poor relief, 179-80 
Pop., 159, 172-3, 227 
Portingbury Hills, 159 
postal svces., 163 
prehist. rems., 158-9 
priors, 169, 179; and see Lydgate 
priory, 158-9, 161, 163, 165-9, 171, 
175, 180-2 
Prot. nonconf., 183 
pub. hos., 159 
Cock, 163-4, 176 
Duke’s Head (Duke of Wel- 
lington), 164 


170, 


159, 
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(Plume of) Feathers, 163-4, 179 
rly., 158, 163, 167 
rect., 180-1 
riv., 158 
roads, 134, 159, 161, 185-6 
Rom. Cathm., 183 
saffron growing, 174 
sewerage, 180 
stocks, 179 
streams, 158, 161, 163, 172-3 
Stubbers Bush, 181 
‘temple’, 167 
Thremhall Green, 159, 175 
tithings and quarters, 178-9 
vic., 180-1 
vicars and curates, 179-82, 205 
and see Butterfield; Brokesby; 
Burn, G.; Galpin; Hooke, Jn.; 
Noke, R. (fl. 1529); Parker, F.; 
Stirling; Warren; Wray 
war damage, 177 
warrens, 176-7 
water, 180 
Wodley Green, 167-8 
Wood Row, 161, 164, 172-3, 178 
woods, 127, 165, 169-70, 172-4, 178 
wkho., 1767, 179 
worthies, 165 
and see Bush End; Hatfield forest; 
Hatfield Heath 
Hatfield forest, 113, 119, 158-9, 166, 
172 174-8) pl. 4 
commons, 177-8 
Doodle Oak, 178 
Forest Lodge, 178 
inc., 117, 161, 174, 177-8 
lake, 178 
Shell (Grotto) Ho., 178 
Warren Ho., 178 
Hatfield Heath, in Hatfield Broad Oak, 
159, 161 
chars., 182-5 
ch., 161, 164, 182-4 
common, 158 
dom. bldgs., 164 
Heath Fm., 176 
Little Brewers, 176 
educ., 161, 183-4 
fair, 161, 176 
growth, 161 
housing, 161 
ind., 161, 164, 175-6, pl. 43 
loc. govt., 178 
mills, 175-6, pl. 43 
nonconf., 161, 181, 183-4, 206 
postal svces., 163 
pub. hos.: 
Bell, 164 
Stag (Bald Stag, Horseshoe), 164 
White Hart, 164 
White Horse, 164 
roads, 158-9, 161, 197 
vic., 182 
vicars, 183 


Hatfield Heath Press, 176 


Hatt: 
Jn., 28 
fam., 28 


Hattem, Sir Jn. van, 43, 45, 50 
Hatten, Chas., 47 

Hatten & Asplin, 47 

haulage and distribution, 44, 67, 210, 
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Hauville: 
Gilb. de, 118 
Wal. de, 118 


Haven Inns Ltd., 27 
Haverhill (Suff.), 134 
Havering-atte-Bower, 67, 74, 77, 847, 
178 Nn. 
Hayes: 
Cath., m. Thos. Reading, 70, 72 
Humph. (d. 1584), 70, 72 
Humph. (d. 1586), 70, 72 
Jos. W., vicar of W. Thurrock, 71-2 
Hayleys, in Epping, 111 
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Hayters Ltd., 128 
Hayward, Jn., 239, 248 
health services, 48, 154-5; 
hospitals 
Heard: 
Jn., 33 
Ralph, 33 
Heberden, Fred., vicar of W. Thurrock, 


and see 


Gf? 
Hedley, Thos., & Co., 59, 67 
Heigham: 
Jn., 208 
Ric., 208, 217 
Wm., 208 
Hele: 
Geo., vicar of Grays Thurrock, 50-1 
lal tein ise 
Hen., vicar of Grays Thurrock, 50-1 
heliport, 152 
Hellam: 
Edw., 224 
Jn., 224, 233 
Mary, 233 
Rob., 224 
Helwetone, Mic. de, 62 
Heming: 
Eliz., 83 
Jn., 83 
Martha, 83 
Penelope, 83 
Hemming: 
Geo., rector of Lt. Parndon, 226 
Hen., 43 
Hengham, Ralph of, 201 
Henham, vicars of, see Neville, R.; 
Tutte 
Henry I, 18, 112, 116, 166, 180 
Henry II, 126, 208-9, 219 
Henry III, 42, 97, 112, 118, 121, 139, 
WS) 
Henry IV, 118, 126 
Henry V, 126, 244 
Henry VI, 13, 60, 177 
Henry VII, 232 : 
Henry VIII, 19, 135, 208, 232-3 
Henry, count of Eu, 59 
Henshaw: 
Benj. (fl. 1677), 139 
his s. Benj., 139 
Benj. (d. 1767), 139 
Benj. (fl. 1797), 139 
Jos. (? two of this name), 139 
Hensmans, J. P., Ltd., 85 
Hepworth, Barbara, 152 


Herbert: 
Eliz., see Durning 
Wm., 35 
Herdeson, Hen., 60 
Hereford: 


earls of, see Bohun 
ctss. of, see Bohun, Joan 
Vet., see Devereux, W. 
Heriz, Erasmus, see Smith 
Hertford, 165, 211, 239 
Hertfordshire, 110, 131, 134, 213, 233 
bridges, 115, 229 
Prot. nonconf., 239 
sheriff, 165 
traders from, 176 
and see Amwell; Bibsworth; Brox- 
bourne; Eastwick; Flamstead; 
Gilston; Hamels Park; Hert- 
ford; Hockerill; Hoddesdon; 
Hunsdon; Overhall; Pishiobury; 
Rye Hill; Rye Meads; Sacombe; 
St. Albans; Sawbridgeworth; 
Stanstead Abbots; , Stortford, 
Bishop’s; Tednambury; Thor- 
ley; Twyford; Waltham Cross; 
Welwyn 
Herts. and Essex Water (formerly 
Waterworks) Co., 135, 154 
Hervey, Jn., vicar of Childerditch, 23 
Heseltine, Evelyn, 107, 109 
Heskett, Philippa, 51 
Hethe, Jn., 188-90 


Heveningham: 
Alice, see Bruyn 
Sir Jn., 32 
Hewett: 
Arabella, Lady Wiseman, 247 
Eliz., m. Ric. Anderson, 243, 247 
Sir Geo., Bt., later Vct. Hewett, 243, 


247 
Marg., m. Sir Edw. Farmer, 247 
Mary, m. Sir Chas. Crofts-Read, 247 
Sir Thos., Bt., 243 

Heybridge, 22 
Heyman: 
Sir Hen., Bt., 60, 62 
Mary, see Holford 
Sir Pet., Bt., 60 
Hibbard, Jos., & Sons, 95, 97 
Hill: 
Edw., rector of Sheering, 248 
Jn., 50 
Jn., & Co., 96 
Thos., 96 
Hilliard, Sam., rector of Stifford, 32 
Hills, Thos., and his w., 53 
Hinde, Ric., rector of Sheering, 247-8 
Hinton, Edw., rector of Sheering, 247-8 
Hirst: 
Fred., 90 
G. F. R., 84 
Jas., 83 
Jn. (A. 1771), 83 
Jn. (fl. 1839), 84 
fam., 84 
Ho, Nic. del, 116 
Hobcraft, Jn., 7 
Hockerill (Herts.), 242 
Hoddesdon (Herts.), 165, 208, 228-9, 
239-40 
Hogarth: 
Jn., 29 
Jn. H., rector of Stifford, 25, 29 
Holand: 
Edm, de, 243 
Thos. de, earl of Kent, and his w. 
Alice, 243-4 
Holborn (Mdx., later Lond.), 148, 216 
Holbrook Machine Tool Co., 142 
Holford: 
Chris. (d. 1608), 60, 72 
Chris. (d. c. 1612), 60 
Dan., 60, 70 
Martha, m. Sir Cranmer Harris, 60 
Mary, m. Sir Hen. Heyman, Bt., 60 
Nawagk, 9 
Holland, earl of, see Rich, Rob. 
Holland, farmer from, 65 
Hollingbury: 
Amelia, 243 
Henrietta, m. Thos. Glyn, 243 
Hollingworth, Phil., 233 
Hollis: 
Sir Thos., 60 
Thos. Brand, 95 
Sir Wm., 60 
Holmes, Nehemiah, vicar of Matching 
and of Writtle, 205 
Holt, Thos., 140 
Home Farm man., see Thurrock, West, 
mans. 
Hooke: 
Jn., vicar of Hatfield Broad Oak, 179 
Joshua J., 108 
hop-growing, 31, 116, 120, 128, 174, 
176n, 236, 246 
Hopkins: 
Jn., 29 
fam., 29 
Horn: 
Avice, 199 
Jn. (fl. 1284), 199 
Jn. (fl. 1290), 199 
Hornby-Maw, Jn., 233 
Horncastle: 
Art., 44 


Jn., 44, 54 
Mary Ann, see Woolnough 
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Wm., 44, 54 
fam., 44 
clothiers & furnishers, 44, 50 
Hornchurch, 14, 32, 49, 77, 103; and 
see Harold Wood 
Horndon, East, 17, 63, 99 
Horndon, West, 17-19, 48, 99 
Thorndon Hall, 17, 102-3 
Thorndon Park, 17, 20, 23 
Horndon-on-the-Hill, 4, 25, 38, 52 
and see Ardern Hall 
Horne, Ric., vicar of Matching, dean 
of Durham, bp. of Winchester, 205 
Horsley, Sam., vicar of S. Weald, bp. 
of St. David’s, Rochester, and St. 
Asaph, 87 
Horston, Thos., rector of Gt. Halling- 
bury, canon of St. Paul’s, 123 
Horton, Jn. H., high sheriff of Essex, 


79 
hospitals, 16, 49, 75, 79-80, 88, 91, 95, 
100, 155, 169 
Houblon: 
Fred. Archer, 213 
Jacobid. 1770) ars rete TOK 077, 
Jacob (d. 1783), 117, 177-8 
[files Teas 
Jn. Archer (d. 1831), 122, 128 
Jn. Archer (d. 1891), 117, 120, 122-4, 
170, 172, 178 
Sir Rigi, 117 
fan eit 2O, 122. 1On 
and see Archer-Houblon 
Hough, Jas. F., 107 
Houghton, Jn., vicar of Matching, 
205-6 
House: 
Giles, 168 
Jn. (fl. 1436), 168 
Jn. (fl. 1497), 168 
fam., 168 
Housham Hall, see Matching, mans. 
Hovel: 
Rob. (fl. 1223), 19 
Rob. (fl. 1251), and his w. Margery, 
19, 22 
fam., 19 
How, Jn., 83 
Howard: 
Alice, see Lovel 
Sir Edw., 117 
Thos. J., 199 
Howard Rotavator Co., 21 
Howell: 
Jn., 47 
wid., 109 
Howland: 
Eliz., m. Wriothesley Russell, duke 
of Bedford, 140 
Geof., 140 
Geo., 244 
Jn., 140 
Hoxton (Mdx.), 104 
Hoy: 
Chas., 170 
Wm., 131 
Hubbards Hall, see Harlow Anc. Par., 
mans. 
Huberd: 
Jn., 138-9 
Margery, 138 
Rob. (fl. 1327), 139 
Rob. (fl. 1357), 138 
Rob. (d. 1428 or 1429), 138 
Rob. (others of this name), 138 
Thos., 138-9 
fam., 138 
Hubert: 
Jn. s. of, see FitzHubert, Jn. 
Phil., 63 
Huddlestone: 
Dorothy, 80 
Sir Edm., 80 
Hudson, Rob., 60, 63 
Hugh, abbot of Bury St. Edmunds 
(1156-80), 139 
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Hugh, abbot of Bury St. Edmunds 
(1213-29), 135, 138, 141 
Hugh, dean of Matching, 204 
Hugh (fl. 1086), tenant of Odo of 
Bayeux, see Montfort 
Hugh (fl. 1086), tenant of Rob. Gernon, 


198 

Hugh (fl. 1086), tenant of G. de Man- 
deville, 126 

Hull, Jos., vicar of Childerditch, 
23 


Humphrys & Hurst, 155 
hundred and shire courts, quittance of, 
ne 
hundreds, see Barstable; Chafford; 
Harlow; Ongar; Waltham 
Hunsdon (Herts.), 135, 208 
Hunt: 
Geo., 80 
Wm. E., 63 
Hunter, Wm., 87, 96, 103 
Huntington, Rob., rector of Gt. 
Hallingbury, later bp. of Raphoe, 
123 
Hurman, Jn., 52 
Hurst: 
Rob., 244, 248 
Rog: (d. 1587), 244 
Rog. (fl. 1621), 244 
Thos., 244 
Hurstmonceux Castle (Suss.), 7 
Hutcher, Jn., 247 
Hutton, 74, 91, 99, 104 
curate, see Sanders 
Huttons, see Sheering, mans. 
Hyder, Nat., 45 


Ibbetson: 
Chas., see Selwin 
Jn., see Selwin 
Lady, 182 
icehouse, 236 
Ilger, Ranulf bro. of, see Ranulf 
immigration, 10, 31, 39, 54-5, 65, 157, 
176, 236 
Immings, Emanuel, 192 
Imperial Brick Works, 236 
inclosures, 3-4, 10, 17, 20-1, 30, 84, 117, 
119-20, 127, 161, 173-4, 177-8, 
I9I, 202, 209, 213, 216, 219-20, 
225, 229, 231, 235-6, 241, 245 
Ind, Edw., 78 
industry, 4, I1, 17-19, 21, 24-5, 29, 31, 
Bas By, Ti Zc Gye, One 
72-3, 91, 96, 121, 128, 135, 142, 
151-3, 175-6, 192, 203, 207, 210, 
236-7, 241-2, 245-6, pl. 45 
and see agricultural machinery; barge 
building; breweries; brick- and 
tile-making; builders and civil 
engineers; cement; chalk and 


lime; chemicals; cinemato- 
graphy; clothing; electricity; 
electronics; engineering; _fire- 


works; food and drink; furniture; 
glass, mfr. of; gravel-digging; 
gunpowder; haulage and dis- 
tribution; leather; maltings; 
medicines; metals; mills; oil and 
petroleum; paint; paper and 
packaging; photographic equip- 
ment; plastics; potash; potteries; 
printing; saltpetre; soap; tar- 
paulin; textiles; timber and 
joinery; warehouses; waste 

Ingatestone, 61, 99, 102, 104, 202 

rector, see Willis, J. 
Inglethorpe, Sir Edm., and his w. 
Joan, 5 

Ingrave, 18, 74, 83, 99, 101, 104 

Ingwar (fl. 1066), 232 

Inland Warehousing Ltd., 236 

Inner Temple (Mdx.), 243 

International Distillers and Vintners, 

153 
International Supermarket, 97 
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International Telephone and ‘Tele- 
graph Corp., 153 
Ipswich (Suff.), 7, 93 
Wolsey college, 82 
Ireland: 
immigrants from, 10, 31, 55, 65 
and see Armagh; Raphoe 
Irons, Sam., 66 
Isaac son of Josce the Rabbi, 40 
Isleworth (Mdx.), 64 
Italy, immigrants from, 236 
Iver (Bucks.), 80 


Jackson, Sir Geo., Bt., see Duckett 
Jaggard: 
Fran., 218 
Humph. (d. 1664), and his w., 218 
Humph. (fl. 1664), 218 
Mary, 218 
James I, 62, 68, 208, 221 
Jarvis, W. H., 108 
Jefferson, Wm., 90 
Jefferson Smurfit Group (Eire), 153 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, 105, 156 


Jennings: 
Geof., 171 
Joan, see Leventhorpe 
Jermyn: 
Mary, see Crafford 
Wm., 82 
Jervis: 


Sir Jn., earl of St. Vincent, 78, 80 
Martha, see Parker 
Jews, 39-40, 156 
Jocelyn: 
Sir Conyers, Bt., 168 
Hezekiah, 147 
Rob., earl of Roden, 168 
Sir Rob., Bt. (d. 1712), 168 
Sir Thos., and his w. Dorothy, 168 
fam., 168 
John, king, 135 
John son of Hubert, see FitzHubert 
John son of Michael of Stifford, see 
Michael, Jn. 
John son of Waleran, 5, 9 
John the packer, 174 
John the Scot, earl of Chester, 165 
John the vintner, 65 
John the Wheeler, 242 
John, Sir Lewis, and his w. Anne, 63 
Johnson: 
Geo., 52 
Hen. F., bp. of Colchester, 116 
Jn., rector of Gt. Parndon, 220 
Phil., rector of Netteswell, 211 
Rob., 50 
Sam., lexicographer, 27 
Johnson Matthey Metals, 153 
Johnstone, F., 23 
Jones: 
Dan., vicar of Grays Thurrock, 50 
Frank H., 200 
Wm., 15, 73 
Jordan: 
Thos. (fl. 1699), and his w., 247 
Vhoss(hi712)5 15 
Josce son of Isaac, 40 
Josce the Rabbi, 40 
his s. Isaac, 40 
Josselyn: 
Anne, see Torrell 
Hen., 64, 70 
Thos. (fl. 1540), 244 
Thos. (fl. 1595), 64 
Joyce, Thos., and his w., 32 
Junain (fl. 1086), 215 
Justice: 
Jn., 82 
Wm., and his w., 82 
fam., 82 


Katherines, see Parndon, Great, mans. 


Keating: 
Emanuel, 82 
(d. 1834), 82 





Keers, in Aythorpe Roding, 185 
Kelet, Wm., and his w. Alice, 8 
Kelituna (Kenningtons), see Aveley, 
mans. 
Kelvedon Hatch, 77, 99, 102-4 
Kempe: 
Geo., 244 
Jn., 244 
Kendall: 
lel, 1B, ote) 
Thos., 105 
Kenningtons, see Aveley, mans. 
Kent, Abraham, rector of Netteswell 
and vicar of Amwell (Herts.), 211 
Kent: 
duke of, see Edmund 
earls of, see Burgh, H. de; Holand 
Kent, 10, 33, 66, 70 
and see Beanford, Old; Canter- 
bury; Denton; Deptford; Dover; 
Gravesend; Greenhithe; Green- 
wich; Lesnes; Long Reach; 
Northfleet; Plumstead; Roches- 
ter; Selling; Woolwich 
Kentish (or Stifford), Rog., 28, 32-3; 
his w., 33 
Kenwrick: 
Wm. (fl. 1682), 50 
Wm. (d. 1706), 50 
Kettleby: 
Wis 9 
Marg., see Cely 
Key, Sir Kingsmill Grove, Bt., 96 
Key Glassworks, 153 
Keyne, Jn., 101 
Kighley: 
Edw., 40, 42 
Thos. (d. 1585 or 1586), 40 
Thos. (d. 1617), 40, 46 
Thos. (fl. 1617), 40 
Kilvert, N., & Sons, 44 
King, Laur., 102, 192, 194 
King’s College, Cambridge, 7 
Kingsman: 
Jasper (d. 1754), 27 
Jasper (d. by 1784), 27 
Kingston (Surr.), 222 
Kirkaldy, Jn., Ltd., 207, 210 
Kirkby: 
Beatrice, see Stodey 
Jn., see Arundel 
Wm., 61 
fam., 61 
Kitchen Hall, see Harlow Anc. Par., 
mans. 
Kitchingman, Brian, vicar of Roydon, 
237-8 
Knevynton, Ralph de, 14 
Knight, Isaac, 10 
Knights Hospitallers, 5-6, 8, 28, 45, 49, 
60, 62, 234 
Knights Templars, 62, 65, 234, 238 
Knowles & Tampkins, 44 
Kores Manufacturing Co., 153 
Kyne, Jn., 103 


labour colony, 122 
Lafarge Aluminous Cement Co., 67 
Laindon, 48, 62; and see Basildon. 
Lake: 
Sir Bibye, Bt., 62 
Sir Jas:, Be, 62 
Mary, 63 
Rich 50 
Thos., 62-4 
fam., 63 
lakes, 7, 19, 75, 81, 116, 140, 167, 178, 
196, 225 
Lamb, Hen., 137 
Lambard, Pet., 173 
Lambert, Jn., 42, 50 
Lambourne, 139 
Lancaster: 
Jacquette of, w. of Jn., duke of 
Bedford, m. 2 Ric. Woodville, 
Earl Rivers (d. 1469), 60 
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Jn. of, duke of Bedford, 60 
Jn. de, 164, 198 
his w. Annora, 198 
Philippa de, see Bolbec 
Rog. de, 198 
fam., 164 
Lancaster: 
ctss. of, see Forz 
duchy of, 30 
dukes of, 40; and see Gaunt 
earl of, see Edmund 
Landfield, Leonard W., 45 
Landon, Frank, 96 
landscape gardeners, see Bridgeman; 


Brown, L.; Papworth; Repton; 
Woods, R. 
Langley: 


Cath., m. Jn. Marshall, 198 
Edm. of, duke of York, ror, 182 
Hen. (d. by 1471), 198 

Hen. (d. 1488), 198 

Marg., see Walden 


Thos., 198 
Langton: 
Sim., 78 


Steph. de, 5, 10 
Wal., rector of W. Thurrock, later 
bp. of Lichfield, 5, 59, 71 
Lapryn, Wm., rector of Aveley, 13 
Larkin: 
Geo. Thos., 109 
Jn. W., 99, 102, 109 
Larkins, W., 236 
Latham: 
Audrey, w. of Ralph, m. 2 Sir Gabriel 
Poyntz, 28 
Dan., rector of Stifford, 33 
Bliz., 34 
Ralph (d. 
Ralph (fl. 
Rob., 28 
Thos. (d. 
Thos. (fl. 1640), 28 
Thos. (fl. 1706), 28 
Thomasyn, see Ardale 
Wm., 28 
Latreille, Geo. Birkett, 145, 149 
Latter Day Saints, 156 
Latton, Ralph of, 188 
Latton, 154, 186-95, 187 
agric., 191-2 
almshos., 193 
assembly rooms, 188 
barns and stables, 190 
boundaries, 131, 186, 188, 209 
butts, 187 
cage, 193 
canon, see Gaddesden 
chantries, 193-4 
chaplain, see Ernold 
chars., 148, 195 
ch., 156, 186-9, 193-5, 195m 
clock tower, 187 
commons, 186-8, 191-3 
dom. bldgs., 151 
Bush Fair Ho., 187, 192-3, pl. 41 
chantry ho., 194 
Cooks, 192 
Coppins (Purfoots), 187 
estate cotts., 187 
Latton Hall, 186, 189 
lodge, 187 
Mark Hall, 157, 186-7, 189-90 
Pot (Potkiln) Ho., 192 
Potters, 187, 192 
Priory Fm., 190-1 
round house, 187 
Rundells, 187-8 
Vieng 
earthwork, 187 
eccl. par., 155-6, 193 
econ. hist., 191-2 
educ., 190, 195, 212 
fair, 187, 192, pl. 41 
fms., 192 
Bromley, 192 


1568), 28 
1621), 33 


1563), 28 


glebe, 192 
Hermits, 192 
Latton Hall, 192 
Latton Mill, 192 
Mark Hall, 192 
Priory, 190, 192 
Purfoots, 192 
Rundells, 192 
field names, 191-3, 195 
fields, open, 191 
fires, 190, 194 
inc., IgI 
Latton Street, 186-7, 192 
loc. govt., 192-3 
mans. and the priory estate, 188- 
gI 
Latton (Latton Hall, Latton Tany), 
135, 186, 188-93 
Mark Hall (Latton Merk), 186-95, 
216, 218, 224 
Priory, 189-90 
marshes, 191 
mill, 187, 192 
moat, 190, 193 
pks., 187, 189-92 
poor relief, 193 
poorhos., 193 
pop., 186 
potteries, 186, 192 
priests, see Anfred; Roger 
priory, 186-93 
Prot. nonconf., 195 
pub. hos., 187 
Bull and Horseshoes, 187-8 
Bush Fair Ho., 187 
Sun and Whalebone, 187 
Purfoots (Purfotts, Purford, Puffers) 
Green, 186-7, 192-3, 195 
rly., 188 
rectors, 194 
and see Simon; Walter 
rect., 193 
riv. and canal, 186-8 
roads, 187-8, 195 
Rom. Cathm., 145-6, 189-90, 194 
Rom. rems., 186, 194 
sport, 187-8 
stream, 186 
tradesmen, 195 
Vic., 193 
vicars and curates, 194-5 
and see Arkwright, Jos.; Arkwright, 
Julius; Denne, Thos. (d.c. 1640); 
Denne, Thos. (d. 1680); Gad- 
desden; Oliver, A.; Overe; 
White, J. O. 
war damage, 194 
warren, 192 
whipping post, 193 
woods, 186, 191 
worthies, 188 
and see Stanegrove Hill 
Laurence: 
Joan, 216 
minhosa(d. 1522).,2125 220 
Laver: 
Bart. of, 198 
his ?w., see Emma 
Eustace of, 198 
Laver, High (Muchegros), 131, 134, 
158, 197-8, 201, 206; and see Otes 
rector of, see Lowe 
Laver, Little, 146, 158, 198, 201-2, 
206 
Laver, Magdalen, 131, 140, 146, 182 
Lawn Hall, in Great Waltham, 8n 
Lawrence, Wal., Trading Ltd., 242, 
246 
Lay, Jn. Ward, vicar of Roydon, 240 
Layer Marney Towers, 81 
Lea, riv., 69, 110, 227, 229, 235-6 
Lea and Stort Cruises Ltd., 128 
Lea Hall, see Hatfield Broad Oak, mans. 
leather, mfr. of, 96, 175-6, 210, 236 
Lee: 
Ernest, 88, 102 


INDEX 


Gilb., 6 
Iseult, see Belhus 
Jn. de la, 169 
Ric. de la, 169 
fam., 169 
Lee Chapel (East Lee), 62 
Lee Conservancy, 229, 242 
Lee Valley regional park, 231 
Lee Valley Water Co., 154 
Leech, Jn., 82 
Lefsi (?Lisois de Moustiers), 136 
Legerton, Wal., 104-5 
Leicester, Wal. of, chaplain of Housham 
Hall, in Matching, 200 
Leighs, Little, priory of, 204 
Lemon & Co., 97 
Lenham: 
Jn. de, and his w. Marg., 28 
Ric. de, and his w. Margery, 28 
Lennard: 
Ric., see Barrett 
and see Barrett-Lennard 
Lenthal: 
Edm., 200 
Marg., see FitzAlan 
Sir Roland, 200 
Lescher: 
Jos., 83 
Jos. F., 83, 103 
JOSOnE Ss LOS 
fam., 79 
Lesnes (Kent), abbey of, 13-14 
Lethbridge, Elford C., vicar of W. 
Thurrock, 71 
Leventhorpe: 
Joan, w. of Wm., m. 2 Geof. Jen- 
nings, I7I 
Jn., 246 
Nic., 170-1 
Wm., 171 
fam., 246 
Leverton, Thos., 83 
Leveson: 
Christine, 64 
Denise, see Bradbury 
Fran., 64 
Sir Jn., 33, 63-4 
Nic., 63 
Sir Ric., 64 
Lewes (Suss.), priory of, 9 
Lewin (fl. 1086), 7 
Lewis: 
Jn. H., vicar of Childerditch, 23 
Sarah, 137 
SUS eer siz 
Lewty, Jn., 16 
Leyton, see Ruckholt 
libraries, 4, 18, 27, 39, 43-4, 48-9, 94, 
96, 100, 107, 151-2, 155, 182, 186, 


231 
Lichfield, bp. of, see Langton, W. 
Liddell, G., 169 
lighthouse, 58 
Lime Co., 66 
Limehouse (Lond.), 210 
Limesy, Ralph de, 165 
Lincoln: 

Adam of, 77 
Wm., rector of Great Hallingbury, 
bp. of Dunkeld, 123 
Lincolnshire, 105 
Lindsell: 
Jn., 201 
Thos., 202 
fam., 201 
Lion Cement Co., 31, 65-6 
Lisle, de, fam., 136 
Lisson Green, in Marylebone (Mdx.), 

18 
Little, And., 246 
London: 

Adam of, 217 

Geof. of, 217 

Hen. of, ?canon of St. Paul’s (Lond.), 
130 

Hen. s. of Hen. of, 130 
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Jnvot ery 
his ww. Eve and Kath., 217 
Lucy of, 217 
London, 66, 78, 91, 213 
aden. of, 180 
bps. of, 13, 71, 82-3, 86, 100-1, 122, 
204 
and see Basset; Bonner; Bray- 
brooke; Chishull;  FitzNeal; 
Gravesend, R. and S.; Maurice; 
Ravis 
ch., 14, 205 
city of, 5 
aldermen, 29, 35, 60 
recorder, 7-8 
sheriff, 189 
solicitor, 28 
coaches and carriers, 4, 25, 38, 93, 
134, 163, 242 
county council, 4, 6, 10, 27, 39, 48, 
57, 80, 101 
educ., 39, 95 
ferries, 4, 25, 37; 45 58 
foxhunting club, 187 
goods supplied to, 10, 43, 85, 142, 
236 
hosps., 100 
hos. in (1086), 64 
merchants and traders, 5, 7, 8, 30, 
33, 42, 60-4, 68, 79, 83, 97, 105, 
118, 128, 137, 148, 170-1, 176, 
188, 221, 233, 236, 244 
postal svces., 93 
Prot. nonconf., 52, 73, 104 
rlys., 59, 91-2, I10, 134, 152, 188, 
208, 215, 224, 229 
rehousing in Essex, 3-4, 6, 10, 27, 
48, 57, 149, 151 
residents, 23, 40, 50, 60, 62, 137, 
nee, My, Dobe ea, Puy, 
rds., 3, 25, 37, 58, 74-5, 77, 990-1, 
Mey 1G, HD, eh, mabe alu 
229, 242 
Tower of, 40, 100, 235 
and see Battersea; Blackwall; Bride- 
well Hosp.; Broderers’ Com- 
pany; Charterhouse; Chelsea; 
Christ’s Hosp.; Clerkenwell; 
Covent Garden; Edmonton; 
Greater London Council; Gres- 
ham College; Hackney; Holborn; 
Limehouse; Middlesex; Mile 
End; Natural History Museum; 
New College; Newham; Poplar; 
Queen Mary College; St. 
Bartholomew’s Hosp.; St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; St. Thomas’s Hosp.; 
Savoy Hosp.; Shoreditch; South- 
wark; Stepney; Surrey; Totten- 
ham; Trinity House; Victoria 
and Albert Museum; West- 
minster; Whitechapel 
London Co-operative Soc., 44-5 
London and County Bank, 97 
London Hospital, roo 
London Institute of World Affairs, 231 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Rly., 
4,11”, 17,25, 37-8, 44, 57-8, 68-9 
Long: 
Cecily, 60-1 
Sir Jas. Tylney, Bt., 219 
Jeremiah, 50 
Magdalen, m. Rog. Sadler, 60-1, 68 
Martha, m. Wm. Meredith, 60-1, 68 
Nehemiah, vicar of Matching, 205 
Rob., 60 
fam., 50 
Long Reach (Kent), 58, 67 
Longbourn, Wm., 43 
Longevill: 
Beatrice of, see Hastings 
Thos. de, 139 
Longman Group, 151, 153 
Longpont, Adam de, 181 
Lorilleux and Bolton, 153 
Loughton, 211, 224 


Lounde, Nic., vicar of S. Weald, go 
Lovaine, Thos. de, and his w. Joan, 243 
Lovel: 
Alice, m. 1 Sir Wm. Parker, 2 Sir 
Edw. Howard, 117 
Eleanor, see Morley 
Hen., Ld. Morley, 117 
Wm., Ld. Morley, 117 
fam., 123 
Lovell, Jas., 7 
Lovetot: 
Joan de, see Brinson 
Sir Jn. de, 5 
Lowe, Sam., rector of High Laver, 185 
Lowndes: 
Alan H. W., 166 
G. A., 167 
(formerly Clayton), Geo. Alan, 166 
Thos., 166 
Wm., 166, 169, 202 
Wm. Selby, 166, 169, 171 
Lucca, Elisha of, and his w. Joan, 217 
Lucius II, Pope, 211 
Lucy, Ric. de, 165 
Ludlow, Jn., 50 


Lukin: 
Geof., 202 
Hen., 206 
Thos., 202 
Wm., 202 

Lushington: 
Wm., 187, 190 
fam., 195 


Lutheran Church, 156 

Luton, Sim. of, abbot of Bury St. 
Edmunds, 138 

Luxford, Keith, Ltd., 246 

Lydgate, Jn., poet, prior of Hatfield 
Broad Oak, 165 


Mabbs: 
Ann, 108 
Sus., 108 
Mace, Annie, 147 
McLeod, Chas. Middleton, vicar of St. 
John the Baptist, Harlow, 149 
Madells, in Epping, 111, 112 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, 22 
Maister: 
Joan, see Church 
Richw2rs..22n 
Maldon, 93; and see Beeleigh 
Malet, Gilb., 33 
Mallory, Giles, 135 
Malmayn: 
Jn., 189 
Margery, see Waleys 
maltings; 035) 96; 121,128, 135, 142, 
203, 210, 242, 246, pl. 45 
Manby: 
Thos., 82 
Sir Thos., 102 
(later Colegrave), Wm., 82 
fam., 82, 102-3 
Mandeville: 
Geof. de (fl. 1086), 80, 126, 170-1, 
198, 202 
Geof. de, earl of Essex (d. 1144), 165 
fam., 8 
honor of, 170 
Manistrie fam., 236 
Manning, Jn., 240 
Manuden, 170 
Manyware, Jn., 6 
Manywares, see Aveley, mans. 
Marcy: 
Grizel de, m. Humph. Barrington, 





fit 
Ralph de (fl. 1086), 171 
Ralph de (fl. c. 1150), 171 
Wm. de, 171 
fam., 171 
Mardykey tivis) 1,035 Ulel7, 252455 
29, 57-8, 64-5, 68-9 
Mare: 
Jn. de la (fl. 1236), 224 
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Jn. de la (fl. 1252), 224-5 
Jn. de la (fl. 1303), 224 
Rob. de la, 224-5 
Marescall, Anketil, 79 
Margaret, dau. of Wm. s. of Ric., m. 
Ric. de Tany, 188 
Marine Society, 39 
Mark Hall, see Latton, mans. 
Mark Hall Estates Co., 190 
market gardens, 31, 85 
market houses, 42, 47, 52 
markets, 8, 10-11, 42, 46, 66, 74, go-1, 
96-7, 142, 154, 158-9, 175-6 
Marlborough, dchss. of, see Churchill 
Marley Tile (Aveley) Co. Ltd., 11 
Marsh, Jn., 201 
Marshal: 
Hawise, m. Rob. Morley, Ld. Morley 
(d. 1360), 117 
Jn., Ld. Marshal, 117 
Marshall: 
Cath., see Langley 
Eleanor, m. Hen. Cutt, 198 
[nos 
Mary, m. Jn. Cutt, 198-9 
Martel, Geof., 126 
martello towers, 43 
Martin: 
Anne, see Feake 
Cuthbert, 208 
Mary, see Crosse 
(formerly Blucke), Mat. (d. 1766), 
208 
Mat. (fl. 1766), 208, 211 
Phil., 243 
Ric., 128 
Steph., 108 
Sir Wm. (fl. 1618), 208-9 
Sir Wm. (d. 1679), 208 
Wm. (d. 1717), 208-9, 212, 222 
fam., 209 
Martyrs Memorial trust, 22 
Mary I, 62, 80-1, 232, 234 
Mary, queen of Scots, 117 
Mary Green (Ropers), 
South, mans. 
Marylebone (Mdx.), see Lisson Green 
Mascallsbury, in White Roding, 139 
Masham, Sir Wm., 199, 206 
Massa, Jos., 108 
Matcham, Frank, & Co., 39 
Matching: 
Ranulph of, 170 
his s. Hugh (?de Arderne), 170 
Matching, 168-70, 170n, 196-206, 
196, 218 
agric., 202-3 
airfield, 197 
barn, 199 
boundaries, 196-7, 201-3 
brickmaking, 203 
Carter’s Green, 197, 202 
chars., 206 
ch., 197, 204-6, pl. 21 
Collin’s Cross, 197 
commons, 202-3 
conservation areas, 197 
dean of, see Hugh 
detached part, 196, 240 
dom. bldgs.: 
Albion Ho., 197, 203 
Brick Ho. (Bakers), 197, 203-4 
Church Ho. (Lone Pine Cott.), 
204-5 
Homestead, 197 
Housham Hall, 196, 200, pl. 42 
Kingstons, 197 
Lascelles, 197 
Lascelles Lodge, 197 
Limes, 197 
Man. Ho., 197, 200 
Matching Green, 197 
Matching Hall, 197, 199, 205-6 
Moat Ho., 197 
Newman’s End, 197 
Old Ho., 197 
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see Weald, 





pk. keeper’s ho., 199 
Parsonage Fm., 197 
Parvills, 196-7 
Parvills Fm., 201 
Ployters, 197 
Smallways Fm., 203 
Stock Hall, 196-7, 201 
Taggles, 197 
Upper Hall, 197 
Vic., 197, 204-5 
Waterman’s, 196, 202 
dovecot, 199 
econ. hist., 202-4 
educ., 197, 206, pl. 22 
fms., 203 
Housham Hall, 200, 203 
Parsonage, 203-4 
Parvills, 201 
field names, 200, 202-4 
fields, open, 202 
fire, 201 
gas wks., 169, 203 
Gunnetts Green, 196, 202 
Housham chapel, 200 
Housham Tye, 197, 200, 202 
housing, 197 
ake, AXoy) 
ind., 203 
lake, 196 
loc. govt., 204 
mans., 198-202 
Matching Hall, 
202-4 
Ovesham (Housham Hall), 174, 
198-200, 202-4, 244, pl. 42 
Parvills Fm., 200-1 
Stock Hall, 201, 203 
Waterman’s (Matching Green), 
201-4 
Marriage Feast room, 
204-6, 205n, pl. 21 
Matching Green, 161, 196-7, 202-6 
Matching Tye, 197, 202-4, 206 
mills, 203 
moats, 196-7, 199-202 
Newman’s End, 197, 
206 
nonconf., 206 
pk., 199, 202 
Peartree Green, 197, 202 
poor relief, 204 
poorho., 204 


165, 198, 200, 


130, 197, 


200, 203-4, 


pop., 196, 202 
postal svces., 197 
pub. hos.: 


Chequers, 197 
Cock, 197, 204-5 
Fox, 197, 204 
Hare and Hounds, 197 
rect., 202, 204 
roads, 140, 161, 197, 204 
saltpetre scheme, 203 
sport, 197, 202 
spring, 196 
streams, 196 
tradesman, 206 
Vic., 204-5 
vicars and curates, 1817, 205 
and see Allen, J.; Dearling; Holmes; 
Horne; Houghton; Long, N.; 
Morgan, Jn. (d. 1733); Snell, R.; 
Stirling 
war damage, 197, 206 
Waterman’s End, 201 
woods, 199, 202 
wkho., 204 
worthies, 197 
Matching Barns with Brent Hall, see 
Hatfield Broad Oak, mans. 
Matthews: 
Fred. R., 137 
Jn., 137 
Jos., 206 
Sata lenis, 
Maud, queen of William I, 18 
Maud, Empress, 40 


Maud, dau. of Thos., m. John, Ld. 
Botetourt, 187 
Mauger (fl. 1086), 8 
Maule: 
Christine de, 243, 245-6, 248 
Pet. de, 243 
Maurice, bp. of London, 28, 59, 82, 
116 
Maxwell, Rob., vicar of Grays Thur- 
rock, 47, 5° 
May, Ric., and his w., 30 
Mead, Wm., 179 
Meade, Thos., 119 
Mecca Ltd., 152 
medicines, mfr. of, 153 
Meeson: 
Jn., 38, 43, 45 
fam., 38 
Meeson & Errington, 38, 43 
Meeson & Hinton, 43, 66 
Meeson, Ric., & Co., 43 
Melbourne (Australia), 
Perry, C. 
Merc, Maud de, 170 
Merchant, Jas., 52 


bp. of, see 


Meredith: 
Martha, see Long 
Wm., 60, 68 
Merk: 
Adelolf de, 188-9 
And. de, 189 


Gillian de, w. of Hen., m. 2 Ellis s. 
of Jn. of Colchester, 189 
Hen. de (d. by 1234), and his w. 
Rose, 189 
Hen. de (d. c. 1258), 189 
Hen. de (d. 1270), 189 
Hen. de (d. 1291), 189 
Ralph de, 189 
Rose de, m. Sir Geof. Dynaunt, 189 
Mervyn, Wm., chaplain of Brentwood, 
IOI 
metals, mfr. of, 21, 44, 153, 236 
Methodists, 15, 52-3, 72-3, 
146, 156, 212, 248 
Metropolitan Asylums board, 39, 100 
Metropolitan Railway Country Estates 
Co., 80 
Michael, Jn., 
Mic. of 
Michelsland (Mitchells), see Thurrock, 
West, mans. 
Middlesex, earl of, see Cranfield 
Middlesex, 70, 176; and see Blackwall; 
Covent Garden; Hackney; Hol- 
born; Hoxton; Inner Temple; Isle- 
worth; Lisson Green; Marylebone; 
Maile End; Poplar; Stepney; West- 
minster; Whitechapel 
Middlesex and Essex turnpike trust, 
75, 77, 91 
Mildmay, Anne, see Harris 
Mile End in Stepney (Mdx., later 


104-5, 


28; and see Stifford, 





Lond.), 51, 70 
Miles, Geo., 108 
Miller: 


Chas., vicar of Harlow, 144-5 

Chas. Sanderson, vicar of Harlow, 
144-5 

Eliz., 147 

[eg [RWG 

Sanderson, 7 

fam., 145 

Mills: 

Esther, 244 

Thos. (fl. 1817), 244 

Thos. (d. by 1840), 244 

Thos. (d. 1857), 244 

Thos. Chas., 244 


68-9, 85, gl, 96, 121, 125, 127-8, 
Pai £34. 136, 138, L40-1, 168, 
175-6, 187, 192, 203, 207, 210, 
223-6, 225-7, 229, 234-6, 242, 
245-6, pls. 43, 44 


INDEX 


Minors: 
Ralph, 234 
Wm., 234 


Miryweder, Rog., 234 

Mitchells (Michelsland), see Thurrock, 
West, mans. 

moats, 4-5, 8, 20, 77-8, 116-17, 121-3, 
137, 140, 164, 166, 168, 170-2, 
190, 193, 196-7, 199-202, 218 
223-4, 232-3, 241-4, 248 

Molton, Wm. of, and his w. Agnes, 201 

monasteries, see Barking; Beeleigh; 
Bermondsey; Blackmore; Bury 
St. Edmunds; Caen; Coggeshall, 
Little; Colchester, St. Botolph; 
Colchester, St. John; Dunmow, 
Little; Hatfield Broad Oak; Knights 
Hospitallers; Knights Templars; 
Latton; Lesnes; Lewes; Leighs, 
Little; Panfield; Prittlewell; St. 
Mary Overy; St. Osyth; St. Valery; 
Savoy Hospital; Stratford; 
Waltham Holy Cross 


Monkbury, see Hallingbury, Little, 
mans. 

Monkhouse, Jas., 108 

Monkswood, in Little, later Great 


Hallingbury, 113, 118, 124, 127, 
176 
Montagu, Vct., see Browne 
Monteagle, Lds., see Parker 
Montfitchet: 
Margery de, 118 
Ric. de (fl. 1219), 118 
Ric. de (fl. 1260), 83, 176, 200 
Ric. de (d. 1267), 198 
Wm. de, 83, 118 
fam., 198 
Montfort, Hugh de, 28, 30, 62, 64 
Montgomery: 
Crisp, 63 
Geo., 63 
Montmorency, Hervey de, 216 
Montresor, Jas. Gabriel, 69 
Moor Hall, see Harlow Anc. Par., mans. 
Moor Hall, in Rainham, 6 





Moore: 
Fran., 61, 68 
Hen., 152 
Jn bes 282 
Mary, see Petre 
Wm., 61 


Morant, Phil., historian, 4 
Moraundi, Jordan, rector of Aveley, 14 
More: 
Jane, see Colte 
Joan, see Taverner 
INior at Fit 
Sir Thos., 233 
Morgan: 
Geo., 149 
Guy, 151 
Hugh, 116, 126 
Jn., vicar of Matching (d. 1733), 205 
jmea(hlans72)eero 7 
Morice: 
Jn. (fl. 1507), 232 
Jn. (fl. 1540), 234, 238 
Wm., 168 
Morley: 
Eleanor, m. Wm. Lovel, Ld. Morley, 
17, 
Hawise, see Marshal 
Rob. de (fl. 1346), 140 
Rob., Ld. Morley (d. 1360), 117 
Rob., Ld. Morley (d. 1442), 117 
Thos., vicar of W. Thurrock, 72 
fam., 117, 122 
Ids., see also Lovel; Parker 
Mornington: 
earl of, see 
Wellesley 
fam., 239 
Morris: 
Jn., 60 
Wm., 190 


Pole-Tylney-Long- 
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Morton: 
Ralph, 183 
fam., 183 

Moss: 

Fred., 96 
Hen., 89 
fam., 85 


motorway (M 11), 110, 115, 126, 134, 
142, 152, 242, pl. 3 

Mountnessing, 77, 99 

Moustiers, Lisois de, 136 


Mowbray: 
Eliz. de, dchss. of Norfolk, see 
FitzAlan 


Jn. de, duke of Norfolk (d. 1461), 200 
Jn. de, duke of Norfolk (d. 1476), 200 
Moyne, Jn., 192 
Mucegros: 
Ric. de, 198 
fam., 198 
Mulberry (Moteburgh, Mudborrow) 
Green, in Harlow Ancient Parish, 
112, 133, 149 
dom. bldgs., 133 
Mulberry Green Ho., 133 
Hill Ho., 133 
fair, 142 
fire stn., 135 
Green Man pub. ho., 133 
Moot Hill (the Mount), 112, 133 
Res Hi ye 
Rom. Cathm., 146 
Mumford: 
Jn. (fl. 1612), 170 
Jn. (fl. 1644), 170 
Jn. (d. 1664), 170 
Sarah, w. of Jn., m. 2 Edm. Daven- 
port, 170 
Munchensy, Warin de, 18 
Munn, Thos., 96 
murder, 5, 8, 60 
Muschamp: 
Agmondisham, 82 
Wm. (fl. 1574), 82 
Wm. (fl. 1626), 82 
fam., 82 
museums, 3, 7, 42, 49, 123, 155, 190, 
2124205 
music, 4, 39-40, 95-6, 152, 181 


naperer, Torrell the, 64 
National Steam Car Co., 92 
National Trust, 110, 113, 119-20, 127, 


158, 161, 178 
Natt, Ant., rector of Netteswell, 211- 
12 


Natural History Museum (Lond.), 3 
nature reserve, 155 
Navestock, 75, 99, 104 
Naylor: 
iit, Tear 
Joshua, 218 
Wm., 121 
INazeimg, TIE, 159, 2059227) 293. 235 
educ., 240 
vicar, see Arnold, C. 
and see Profits Hall 
Negro servants, 225, 227 
Nether Hall, see Roydon, mans. 
Netteswell, Thos. of, 209 
Netteswell, 156, 206-13, 207, 217 
agric., 209-10 
allotments, 213 
assarting, 209 
barns, 209, 212 
boundaries, 206, 209, 217, 223 
bridge, 207 
Burnt Mill, 152, 207-8, 210, 212, 222 
chaplain, 211 
chars., 148, 212-13 
ch., 156, 207, 2087, 211-12, pl. 29 
coach svces., 208 
commons, 207-10, 213 
dom. bldgs., 151, 209 
Hill Ho. Fm., 208 
Hoppits, 208 


Netteswell: 
dom. bldgs. (cont.): 
Jean’s Yardling (Tye Green Fm.), 
208 
lock-keeper’s cott., 207 
Marshgate Fm. (Redmells), 207-8 
millho., 207 
Netteswell Hall, 154, 207, 209 
Netteswell (Tanyard, Tannery) 
Ho., 154, 210 
Netteswellbury Fm., 209 
Oak End, 208 
Orchard Cott., 208 
Rect., 211 
Spurriers, 207 
eccl. par., 155-6, 212, 222 
econ. hist., 209-10 
educe TAT ara 22 
elec., 208 
fms., 209-10 
Goldings (Goldsmiths, 
Scotts), 210 
Hill Ho., 210 
Marshgate, 209 
Netteswellbury, 209-10 
Old Ho. (Mangers), 209-10 
Riddings, 210 
field names, 208-9 
fields, open, 209 
gallows, 210 
housing, 207 
inc., 209, 213 
ind., 207, 210 
loc. govt., 206, 210-11 
marshes, 209 
mills, 207, 210, 225-6 
Netteswell Cross, 156, 207-10, 212 
Netteswellbury man., 208-12, 225 
nonconf., 156, 212, 222 
poor relief, 210-11, 226” 
poorhos., 210-12, 226 
pop., 207 
postal svces., 208 
pub. hos.: 
Chequers, 208 
White Horse (Hare and Hounds, 
Greyhound), 208 
rly., 152, 208 
rect., 208, 211, 226 
rectors and curates, 211 
and see Carlile; Cramphorne, T.; 
Denne, Thos. (d. c. 1640); 
Fisher; Hales, E.; Johnson, P.; 
Kent, A.; Natt; Saxton; Wake 
riv. and canal, 206-8, 210 
roads, 207, 223 
sewerage, 208 
tradesmen, 210, 212 
Tye Green, 207-12 
water, 208 
woods, 207 
Neville: 
Geo., Ld. Abergavenny, 200 
Hugh de, 126 
Jn. de (d. 1282), and his w. Marg., 126 
Jn. de, Ld. Neville (d. 1335), 126 
Jn. de, Ld. Neville (d. 1358), and his 
w. Alice, 126 
Rob., rector of Lt. Hallingbury and 
vicar of Henham, 130 
fam., 126 
New College (Lond.), 15 
New College, Oxford, 170 
New Hall, see Harlow Anc. Par., mans. 
Newburgh, Ld. Barrett of, see Barrett, E. 
Newfoundland (Canada), Memorial 
university, 135 
Newham, London boro. of, 27 
Newman: 
Jn., vicar of Childerditch and of 
Witham, 23-4 
Mat., 50 
Thos., 50 
Wm. (d. 1602), 144, 148 
Wm. (fl. 1630), 240 
Wm. (d. c. 1835), 108 


Yorks, 


Newmarket (Cambs.), 133-4 
Newport, Jn., 40 

Newport, 1787 

Newsom, Sir Jn., 154 
newspapers, 95 

Newton, Jn., 103 

Nichols, D. Cubitt, 23 
Nicholson, Sir Chas., 51 


Nicoll: 
Rice 207 
Thos., 217 


Niel, Ralph s. of, see Ralph 
Noak Hill, in Romford, 88 
Noble, Edw., 28-9 
Nockolds, Mr., 137 


Noke: 
Harry, 16, 74 
Rob. (fl. 1529), vicar of Hatfield Broad 


Oak, 181 
Rob. (fl. 1564), 169 
Thos., 169, 181 
Noke, in Wennington, 6, 8 
nonconformity, Protestant, see Assem- 
blies of God; Baptists; Brethren; 
Christadelphians; Christian 
Scientists; Congregationalists; 
Elim; Evangelical; Free Churches; 
Friends; Jehovah’s Witnesses; 
Latter Day Saints; Lutheran; 
Methodists; Presbyterians; Salva- 
tion Army; Spiritualists; United 
Reformed 
Norfolk: 
dchss. of, see FitzAlan 
dukes of, see Mowbray 
Norfolk, 6, 248; and see Attleborough; 
Norwich; Watton 
Norris: 
Fran., Ld. Norris, 234 
Thos. Fran., 109 
North: 
Edw., Ld. North, 8 
Sir Fran., later Ld. Guilford (d. 
1685), 136 
Fran., Ld. Guilford (d. 1729), 136, 
144 
Fran., Ld. North and Guilford, later 
earl of Guilford (d. 1790), 136 
Fred., Ld. North, earl of Guilford 
(d. 1792), Prime Minister 136 
Fred., earl of Guilford (d. 1827), 
136 
Geo. Augustus, earl of Guilford, 136 
Lady Georgiana, 136 
Maria, m. Jn. Crichton-Stuart, 
marquess of Bute, 136 
Lady Sus., later Baroness North, 136 
(formerly Doyle), Wm., 136, 143 
Northampton: 
earl of, see Bohun, W. 
marq. of, see Parr, Sir W. 
Northampton, bp. of, see Amherst, 
BK 
Northern and Eastern Rly., 115, 125-6, 
Ig4, 105,205) 2055 2245 22700220" 
232, 235, 241-2, pl. 46 
Northfleet (Kent), 16 
Northumberland Fusiliers, 69 
Northwold, Jn. of, abbot of Bury St. 
Edmunds, 138 
Norton: 
Alf., rector of Wennington, 74 
Eliz., m. Thos. Belhus, 6 
Ric., 6 
Nortons, see Aveley, mans. 
Norway, see Stavanger 
Norwich (Norf.), 93, 134 
Notley, Black, 63, 201 
Nottingham, earl of, see Finch, D. 
Nuffield Provincial Hosps. trust, 155 
Nunn: 
Hannah, m. Ric. Glover, 218 
Jonathan, and his w., 218 
nursery gardens, 91, 120, 228, 236, 
246 
nuttery, 141 
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Ockendon, Wm. of, 83 
Ockendon, Bishop’s, in Cranham, 82-3 
Ockendon, North, 28 
Ockendon, South, 3, 13, 24, 28, 84 
chy use 7% 
hosp., 38 
ind., 66 
loc. govt., 70 
tC: @. housings 4, 10,705 
mans., 8, 29, 31, 33, 80 
Prot. nonconf., 15, 52 
rly., 4, 25, 58 
Rom. Cathm., 15 
sch., 16 
wkho., 32 
Odo, bp. of Bayeux, 4, 8, 28, 40, 59, 
62, 64 
Odo (tenant, fl. 1086), 233 
Offens, (fl. 18th cent.), 17 





fam., 96 
oil and petroleum, 67 
Oliver: 
Austin, vicar of Latton, 194 
fam., 175 
Ongar, Alex. of, 88 
Ongar, Chipping, 77, 86, 90, 161, 197, 
204-5 
mail cart, 93 
man., 165 
Ongar, High, 202 
Ongar, hund., 112, 143 
Ordnance, Bd. of, 3, 58, 69 


Organ: 
Jn., 233 
Thos., 233 


Organe, Sam., 248 
Orgar (fl. 1066), 18 
Ormond, Thos., see Butler 
Ormond, earl of, see Butler, T. 
Orsett, 25, 28-9, 58 
Orsett poor law union, 13, 32, 47, 70 
Orsett rural district, 13, 48-9, 70 
Osbaldeston: 
Rob., rector of Gt. Parndon, 222 
Wm., rector of Gt. Parndon and of 
E. Hanningfield, 221-2 
Osbern (fl. 1086), 19 
osier-growing, 30, 65, 128, 174, 235, 
246 
Osborne, Jn., 49 
Osmund the Angevin, 118, 165 
Oswald, Hen. M., rector of Gt. Hal- 
lingbury, 123 
Otburville, Rog. de, 116 
Otes son of Thos., 187” 
Otes the goldsmith, 18 
his s. Wm., 18 
his fam., 18 
Otes, in High Laver, 111, 170, 198-9, 
202, 206 
Otway, Geo., vicar of S. Weald, 87 
Overall, Chas., 73 
Overe, Rog. de, vicar of Latton, 194 
Overend, Gurney & Co., 44 
Overhall, in Gilston (Herts.), 193 
Ovesham, see Matching, mans. 
Owen: 
Sir Rog., 60 
Thos., judge, 60 
Wm., 60 
Oxford, earls of, 198; and see Harley; 
Vere 
Oxford, 71 
bp. and dean of, see Fell 
and see Cardinal College; Christ 
Church; New College; Pembroke 
College 
Oxfordshire, see Shotover Park 
sheriff of, see Fermbaud 


P.D. Oil and Chemical Storage, 67 
packer, Jn. the, see John 
Padfield, Stuart, 127 


Page, Sam., 124, 131 
paint, mfr. of, 128 
Pakenham, Rob., 232 
Paktank Storage Co., 67 
Palin, Wm., rector of Stifford, 25, 27, 
30, 33 
Palmer: 
Ashley, 40 
Edw., 40 
pave, 763 
Joshua, 40 
Ric., 199 
Wm., 40-3, 51, 56 
fam., 239 
Panfield, priory of, 13 
paper and packaging, mfr. of, 44, 67, 
153 
Papillon, David, 82 
his son, 82 
Papworth, J. B., 78 
Paris Hall, in North Weald Bassett, 138 
parishes, detached parts of, 19, 24, 28, 
OO, D3, 135, 150) 155, 196, 2135 
223, 226, 240 
Parker: 
Alice, see Lovel 
Anne, 183 
(Chas122 
Edw., Ld. Morley, 117, 119, 175, 177 
Edw. R., 38, 47-8 
Fran., vicar of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
181 
Hen., Ld. Morley (d. 1556), 117, 
122-3, 126, 189-90 
Hen., Ld. Morley (d. 1577), 117, 189 
Hen., Ld. Morley and Monteagle 
(ASE OS5) un7, 1755) 077 
Jn., 102 
Martha, w. of Sir Thos., 78 
Martha, m. Sir Jn. Jervis, later 
Admiral the earl of St. Vincent, 
78 
Thos. (fl. 1541), 122 
Sir Thos. (d. 1784), 78, 80 
Thos., Ld. Morley and Monteagle 
(fl. 1655), 117 
Sir Wm. (d. by 1518), 117 
Wm., Ld. Morley and Monteagle (d. 
1622), 117, 124, 175, 177 
fam., 120, 123-4 
Parkin, Tom, 158 
parks, manorial, 5, 8-10, 78, 84, 113, 
HS rO-20,.027) 1s5. Tag On, 
166-7, 173-4, 177, 187, 189-92, 
199, 202, 223, 225-6, 235, 243 
parks and playing fields, public, 31, 41, 
48-9, 99, 151-2, 155, 208, 223, 
231, 242 
Parlby, Marg., 89 
Parndon: 
Ambrose of Little, 223, 224 
Picot of, 216 
Rob. of, 224-5 
Rob. s. of Rog. of, 216, 219 
Thos. of, 216 
Parndon, Great, 144, 156, 213-23, 214, 
232 
abbey, 216 
agric., 219-20 
almsho. (poorho.), 220-1 
assarting, 216, 219, 221 
barn, 216, 219 
boundaries, 213, 217, 223 
brickmaking, 220 
bridges, 215 
bus svces., 215 
chapels, 216-17, 221 
chars., 222-3 
chy, 156, 213, 221-2 
commons, 213, 215, 218-20 
detached part, 213, 223, 226 
dom. bldgs., 151 
Canons, 213, 215-16 
Gerounds, 213, 216-17 
Hare Street Fm., 213 
Katherines, 213, 207 


INDEX 


Kingsmoor Ho., 213, 215, 222 
Linford End, 213 
Little Canons, 219 
Paringdon Rd., 213 
Passmores, 155, 213, 218 
Rect., 221 
Sherards, 221 
Stewards, 213, 219 
Sumners Fm., 213, 218 
Taylifers, 213, 219 
Toddbrook Ho. (Oldhouse Fm.), 
2137 
eccl. par., 155-6, 222 
econ. hist., 219-20 
educ., 147, 222 
fair, 215 
fms., 217, 219-20 
Canons, 216, 220 
Katherines (Church), 217 
Little Canons, 218-19 
Stewards, 213, 219 
Sumners, 217-18 
Todd Brook, 216, 220 
field names, 219, 221-2 
fields, open, 219 
fire, 219 
graveldigging, 219-20 
Hare Street, 213, 215, 222-3 
inc., 213, 216, 219-20 
Linford End (Endway), 213, 215, 
220, 223 
loc. govt., 220-1, 226 
mans. and other estates, 215-19 
Canons, 190, 215-16, 219, 221 
Dunstalls, 234 
Gerounds, 215-17, 219, 221 
Great Parndon, 215-17, 219-21 
Katherines, 215-17, 219, 221 
Maunds Esgors, 234 
Passmores, 190, 215, 217-18, 221 
Sumners, 218, 221 
Taylifers and Stewards, 215-109, 
221 
moat, 218 
nonconf., 156, 212, 222 
Parndon (Cock) Green, 213, 215, 
pl. 23 
pond, 218 
poor relief, 220-2, 226n 
pop., 213 
postal svces., 215 
prehist. rems., 213 
pub. hos., 220 
Cock, 215, pl. 23 
Hare, 215 
Three Horseshoes, 215 
rly., 215 
reading room, 222 
rectors and curates, 220-2, 226 
and see Adams, H. W.; Cary; Dyde; 
Dyke; Fowler, Rob.; Johnson, J.; 
Osbaldeston, R.; Osbaldeston, 
W.; Platt; Sims, B. 
Lect. 2105 225 
Livig 2135200 
roads, 215, 223 
Rom. rems., 213 
streams, 213, 215, 217 
tradesmen, 220-1 
war damage, 221 
woods, 213, 219, 225 
wkho., 220-1 
worthies, 215 
Parndon, Little, 214, 218, 223-7 
agric., 225 
assarting, 225 
boundaries, 223 
Chateu22351227 
Ghel55, 2215223, 220-7 
commons, 223, 225 
detached part, 156, 223 
dom. bldgs.: 
Fosters Fm. (Barrows), 223 
mill ho., 226 
- Parndon Hall, 223-5, pl. 9 
Parndon Hall Fm., 213, 224-5 
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Rect., 226 
Upper (Parndon) Ho., 223-5, 227 
dovecot, 225 
earthworks, 223 
eccl. par., 155-6, 222, 226 
econ. hist., 225-6 
educ., 227 
fms.: 
Dorringtons, 223, 225 
Fosters, 223 
Parndon Hall, 223 
fishpond, 2247 
housing, 224 
TG 2 25 
lakes, 225 
loc. govt., 226 
man., 190, 224-6 
marshes, 225 
mill, 223-6 
moats, 223-4 
pks., 223, 225-6 
poor relief, 226 
Pop., 213, 223, 225 
rly., 224 
rectors and curates, 226 
and see Hemming, G.; Parson, J.; 
Wooton 
rect., 226 
riv. and canal, 223, 225 
roads, 223-4 
Rom. Cathm., 227 
‘ruins’, 225 
‘temple’, 225 
wood, 225 
worthies, 224 
Parr: 
Anne, see Bourchier 
Sam., 130 
Sir Wm., marq. of Northampton, 
and earl of Essex, 126 
Parre: 
Joan, see Colte 
Sir Wm., 224 
Parris: 
Geo., 244 
Jane, 200 
Ric., 200 
fam., 244 
Parson: 
Edw., 224-7 
Jas., rector of Lt. Parndon, 226 
fam., 227 
Parvills Farm, see Matching, mans. 
Passemer son of Wm., 217 
Passemer: 
Ricw227, 
Wm. (fl. 1263), 215 
Wm. (fl. 1406), 218 
fam., 217 
Passmores, see Parndon, Great, mans. 
Patching, in Broomfield, 8n 
Paterson, Thos., 244 
Pattrick, Geo., vicar of Aveley and 
curate of Wennington, 14 
Pavitt: 
Caroline, see Poole 


Geo., 128 
Jas., 128 
Pet., 246 
Wm., 199 
fam., 128 
Payne: 
Amos, 218 


Sam., rector of Sheering, 247-8 

Pead, Duel, vicar of Aveley, curate 
of West Thurrock and of Wen- 
nington, 14 

Pebmarsh, 170 

Peckitt, Wm., 7 

peculiar, ecclesiastical, 71 

Peculiar People, see Evangelical 

pedestrian precincts, 39, 42, 48, 94-5, 
97, 151, 153-4, pl. 48 


Pelly: 
Justinian, 130 
fam., 125 


Pemberton, Stanley, rector of Lt. Hal- 
lingbury, 130 

Pembroke, earls of, see Clare; Hastings; 
Valence 

Pembroke College, Oxford, 50 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., 39 

Perchehay, Ralph, rector of Stifford, 34 

Percival, Wal., 181 

Percy, Thos., vicar of Grays Thurrock, 


Pereville: 
Agnes de, 201 
Jn. de, 201 
Wm. de, 201 
fam., 201 
Perkins, Bernard J., 154 
Perrings Ltd., 44 
Perry: 
Chas., bp. of Melbourne (Australia), 
135 
Jn. (d. 1810), 139, 149 
Jn. (d. 1824), 139, 147 


Jn. Watlington, see  Perry- 
Watlington 

Phil., 139 

Thos., 139 

Mrs., 11 

fam., 139 


Perry-Watlington: 
(formerly Perry), 
133, 135-6, 


Jn. Watlington, 
139-40, 144-5, 


fam., 139, 147 

and see Watlington 
Peryent, Sir Jn., 194 
Peter son of Alewin, 189 
Peter son of Wm., 171 
Peter, Ric. s. of, see Richard 


Petre: 
Edwd., 202 
Fred., 79 


Hen., and his w. Anne, 61 
Mary, ?m. Fran. Moore, 61 
Rob. Edw., Ld. Petre, 19, 22 
Sir Wm., 61, 202 
Wm., Ld. Petre (d. 1637), 61, 202 
Wm., Ld. Petre (d. 1850), 103 
Wm., Ld. Petre (d. 1884), 103 
Wm. B., Ld. Petre, 23 
Wm. H. F., Ld. Petre, 19-20, 23-4 
fam., 22-3, 61, 79, 102 
Petty: 
David, 244 
Eliz., m. Geo. Carpenter, later Ld. 
Carpenter, 244 
Pevere, Wm., 63 
Peverel: 
Wm., 40-1, 59 
fam., 40 
Peverel of Dover, honor of, 28 
Phelips: 
Chas. (d. 1834), 208-9, 211 
Chas. (d. 1869), 209 
Chas. J., 209 
Mary, see Blackmore 
Philadelphia (Penn., U.S.A.), Museum 
of Art, 7 
Philip son of Wm., 171 
Philip, Thos., 46 
Philippa (of Hainault), queen of Edw. 
Ill, 139 
Phillips, Anne, 130 
Phipps, Rob., 83 
photographic equipment, mfr. of, 210 
Pickays: 
Agmondisham, 82 
fam., 82 
Pickburne, Jas., 104 
Picot, Wm., 216 
his dau. Benet, 216 
Pierce Williams, see Hatfield Broad 
Oak, mans. 
Piggott, Ric., 28 
pilgrim ways, 25, 58, 77, 90, 101 


Pilgrims Hatch, in South Weald, 75 
char., 90 
common, 84 
dom. bldgs.: 
Bishop’s Hall, 83 
Pilgrims Hall (Fellowship Ho.), 
78-9, 82, 89, 103, 105 
educ., 89 
growth, 75 
housing, 75, 85 
Bishop’s Hall, 75, 88-9 
Danes Way, 75, 88 
nonconf., 15, 103-5 
place name, 77, 84, 90 
pub. hos.: 
Black Horse, 79 
Rose and Crown, 79 
roads, 75, 77 
worthy, 80 
pillory, 12, 179, 235, 237 
Pilton, Jn., 218 
Pink, Mrs., 218 
Pipers |e 55 
Pirot, Hen., 138 
Pishiobury, in 
(Herts.), 172, 243 
Pitney-Bowes Inc. U.S.A., 153 
Pitsea, 17, 45 
Plaiz: 
Jn. de, 200 
Marg. de, 200 
Ric. de, 200-1 
fam., 200 
Plaiz, in West Ham, 200 
plastics, mfr. of, 44, 67 
Platt, Noel, rector of Gt. Parndon, 221 
Playtere, Maurice le, 197 
plots: 
Gunpowder (1605), 38, 124 
‘Popish’ (1678), 80 
Plumstead (Kent), 12 
Pointel, Terry, 59 
Pole: 
Cath. de la, see Grey 
Eliz. de la, see Bradeston 
Sir Wal. de la, 5 
Ld. Wm. de la, 40 
Pole-Tylney-Long-Wellesley, _Wm., 
earl of Mornington, 216, 221, 232 
Pomfrett: 
Geo., 102 
fam., 102 
Pond fam., 3 
Poole: 
Anne, m. 2 Sir Jn. Ramsden, 3 Wm. 
Childers, 244 
Caroline, m. Wm. Pavitt, 199 
Eliz., m. Cornelius Berry, 199 
Hannah, m. Benj. Gaffee, 199 
Jn., 244 
Thos., and his w. Sarah, 199 
Thos., see Theobald 
Weise 137, 
Pooley, Wm., 138 
poorhouses, see Childerditch; Latton; 
Matching; Netteswell; Parndon, 
Great; Sheering; Stifford; Thur- 
rock, Grays; Thurrock, West 
Poplar (Mdx., later Lond.), see Blackwall 
Poplar (Mdx., later Lond.), poor law 
union, 39 
Porson, Ric., 130 
Portland, earl of, see Weston, Sir R. 
Portugal, priest from, 78, 82, 103 
Poscener, Guy de, 165 
potash, mfr. of, 203-4 
Potkin, Heiron, rector of Stifford, 33 
potter, Cok the, see Cok 


Sawbridgeworth 


Potter: 
Mary Isab., 186 
sbhoss 1638 


Mr., ‘minister’ of Aveley, 147 
Potter Street, in Harlow Ancient Parish, 
£315 134 
char., 149 
cricket club, 135 
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dom. bldgs., 133 
educ., 147 
nonconf., 146-7, 195, 222 
potteries, 141-2 
pub. hos., 133 
King’s Head, 134 
Red Lion, 134 
White Horse, 134 
road, 134 
potteries, 31, 141-2, 186, 192 
pounds, manorial, 12, 97-8, 127-8, 
238, 245 
Powell: 
Wm., rector of Lt. Warley, 103 
and Sons, 34 
Powell Duffryn Co., 67 
Poyntz: 
Audrey, see Latham 
Sir Gabriel, 28 
Prat, Jos., 70 
Pratt, Anna Maria, m. Thos. Barrett- 
Lennard, Ld. Dacre, 7 
prehistoric remains, 3, 25, 35, 57, 75, 
TIO, 113, 1175 L0Oss to 5 omeiegre 
158-9, 213, 227, 240-1 
Presbyterians, 15, 23-4, 103-4, 156, 
206 
Prest: 
Alice, w. of Jn. m. 2 Ric. Blackwell, 
171 
Fran., m. Wm. Braborne, 171 


Jne(diers46) aie 


Preston: 
Thos., (Harlow), printers, 153 
W.R., 99 

Price: 


Denzill, rector of Stifford, 32 
Martin, rector of Lt. Hallingbury 
and of Balsham (Cambs.), 130 


Priestley: 
ithos7.293 
Wm., 233 


Prim, Mr., 221 
Prince, Jn., vicar of Grays. Thurrock, 


et 
printing, 153 
Prior: 

And., 171 


Jn. G1 1336))-71 

Jn. (fl. 1507), 171 

Mat., poet and diplomatist, 

168-9 

Rich 171 

hose) 10 

fam., 171 
Pritchett: 

Chas., 130-1 

(Gi Won, 1B, NAO, HOR, Arle} 

Winns 1D) ena 

eNO, TiS\i" 
Prittlewell, priory of, 9 
Proctor & Gamble Group, 59, 67 
Profits Hall, in Nazeing, 234 
Proudfoot: 

Thos., 186 

fam., 186 
Puckeridge Hunt, 178 
punishment, see burning; cages; ducking 


165, 


stools; gallows; gaols; pillory; 
reformatories; stocks; tumbrel; 
whipping posts 

Purcel: 

Edm., 118 


Ralph, and his w., 118 
Purfleet, in West Thurrock 1, 2, 57 
barracks, 69 
bridge, 58 
canal schemes, 17, 58 
cement wks., 66-7 
chalk pits and quarries, 57-8, 64-7, 
33 
Chis 5 7a. 
cinematography, 57 
clock tower, 69 
commons, 65 
dom. bldgs., 57, 69 


Dipping, 57, 59, 72-3 
High Ho. (West Hall, Le Vyne- 
yard), 57-8 
Jarrah Cotts., 57 
Purfleet Ho., 59, 72 
drainage, 69 
educ., 16, 57, 73 
fair, 66 
ferries, 58 
fire, 69 
floods, 12, 67-8 
growth, 57 
harbour, 58 
housing, 57, 69, 73-4 
ind., 4, 58-9, 66-7, 73 
lightho., 58 
limekilns, 66 
man., 5, 61, 63, 68-9 
mkt., 66 
marshes, 61, 68 
mills, 65-6, 68-9 
musketry camp, 69 
nonconf., 52-3, 57, 72-3 
oil storage, 67 
postal svces., 58 
powder magazines, 3, 11, 57-9, 65-6, 
68-9, pl. 15 
pub. gdns., 57, 66 
pub. hos., 69 
Bear, 59 
Crown, 59 
Lighter on the Ground, 59 
Royal hotel (Bricklayers Arms, 
Purfleet Tavern), 59 
quay, 69 
rly., 4, 57, 58, 68-9 
reformatory ships, 59 
rifle range, 10 
roads, 25, 35, 37, 57-8, 69 
trade token, 66 
urban district, 1, 13, 48, 57, 70 
vineyard, 65 
war damage, 73 
wharfs and jetties, 58, 66-7 
woods, 58, 65 
worthy, 59 
Purfleet Co., The, 66 
Purfleet Deep Wharf and Storage Co., 


67 

Purfleet Wharf and Saw Mills Co., 57, 
67 

Pynings, Jas., 246 


Quadrant Glass Co., 153 
Quantic Advertising, 225 
Quare, Dan., and his w., 201 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, ror, 238 
Queen Mary College, London, 78 
Quennell, J. C., 100 
Quickbury, see Sheering, mans. 
Quinton: 

Beatrice de, see Hastings 

Sir Wm. de, 139 


Radcliffe: 
Eliz., see Fitz Walter 
Jn. (d. 1461), 232 
Jn., Ld. FitzWalter (d. 1496), 232, 


239 
Rob., Ld. FitzWalter (fl. 1496), 
232 
Rob., earl of Sussex (d. 1629), 243 
fam., 243 
Radclyffe: 
Chas., 224 
Edw., Ld. Radclyffe, later earl of 
Derwentwater, 225 
Jas., earl of Derwentwater, 224 
railway stations, 151, 229, 236, pl. 46 
railways, see British Rail; Eastern 
Counties; Great Eastern; London, 
Tilbury and Southend; Northern 
and Eastern 
Raine, Mat., rector of Lt. Hallingbury, 
130 


INDEX 


Rainham, 3, 9, 12, 83 
(a) Yar, 8 ee} 
man., 5 
poor relief, 12-13, 32, 47, 70 
and see Berwick; Moor Hall; South 
Hall 
Ralph (fl. 1086), 83 
Ralph (?son of Niel), sheriff of Surrey, 
18 
Ralph son of Wal., 210 
Rampston, Rowland, 222 
Ramsden: 
Anne, see Poole 
Sir Jn., 244 
Ramsden Bellhouse, 6 
Ramsden Crays, see Cray’s Hill 
Ransome, Fred., 66 
Ranulf (fl. 1086), 9 
Ranulf, bro. of Ilger, 140, 215-17, 219, 
232-3 
Ranulf, Waleran s. of, see Waleran 
rape, 189 
Raphoe (Irel.), bp. of, see Huntington 
Rathband, Wm., vicar of S. Weald, 87, 
103 
Ravenseft Properties Ltd., 39 
Ravis, Thos., bp. of Lond., 14 
Rawreth, see Battlesbridge 
Rawson, Averey, 5 
Rayleigh, 48 
honor of, 7, 12, 19, 126 
Raytheon Co. U.S.A., 153 
Read, Edw., 30 
Reading: 
Cath., see Hayes 
Geo., 70 
ihosen7© 
Reardon, Eugene, 106 
rebellions: 
Geoffrey de Mandeville’s (1144), 165 
Jacobite (1715), 224 
Northern (1569), 117 
Peasants’ (1381), go 
Perkin Warbeck’s (1497), 232 
Welsh (1400-6), 118 
and see wars 
Reddriche, Thos., vicar of Childer- 
ditch, 23 
Rede: 
Jn., 118 
Ric., 118 
Redgrave, Jn., 117 
Redmell, Thos., 2077 
Ree, Wm. atte, 201 
Rees, Wm., 199 
Reeve: 
Fran., 138, 144-5, 148 
Jeremy, 23 
Wiltshire, 138 
fam., 138 
reformatories, 27, 59, 83, 135 
Regnart, Chas., 51 
Remfry, Geo., 108 
Repton, Humph., landscape gardener, 
140 
reservoirs, 4, 19, 49, 154 
Revertex Chemicals, 153 
Reynardson: 
Sir Abraham, 137 
Jacob, 137 
Jos., 137 
Reynolds, Ric., vicar of W. Thurrock, 
71 
Rich: 
Chas., earl of Warwick, 112 
Ric., Ld. Rich, 80, 165, 204 
Rob., earl of Holland and Warwick, 
19, 165, 175, 177 
fam., 19 
Richard I, 40, 112, 118, 126, 180 
Richard II, 182 
Richard (fl. 1086), 140 
Richard (?Guet), 199, 243-4 
Richard son of Pet., 171, 174 
Richard, see Simon s. of Ric. 
Richard, Wm. s. of, see William 
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Richards, Wm. H., vicar of Grays 
Thurrock, 50 
Richmond, ctss. of, see Stanley, M. 
Rickett: 
}ne2ro 
Thos., 210 
rifle range, 10 
Riggs, Wm., 49 
riots, II, 100-1 
Risden, Jn., 213, 219 
Rise Marses, see Hatfield Broad Oak, 
mans. 
ritualism, 145 
Rivers: 
Marg. de, see FitzGerold 
fam., 136 
Rivers, Earls, see Woodville 
roads, major, see motorway; Southend 
arterial; Stane Street; turnpike 
roads 
robbery and theft, 13, 65, 96, 137 
Roberd, Jn., 201 
Robert, count of Eu, 59, 64, 70 
Robertson, Jas., rector of Stifford, 32 
Robinson, Thos. Jas., 35 
Rochester, Ralf s. of Turold of, 28, 40 
Rochester (Kent): 
bps. of, 13, 86, 204 
and see Horsley 
cathedral priory, 33 
Rochford, Pain of, 165 
Rochford, 140 
Rock Manufacturing Co., 44 
Roden, earl of, see Jocelyn, R. 
Roding: 
Geof. of, 198 
Maud of, m. Austin le Waleys, 189 
Rob. s. of Sim. of, 137 
Wm. of, 198 
Roding, riv., 131 
Roding, Abbess, 197, 201, 206 
Roding, Aythorpe, see Keers 
Roding, High, 161, 201-2, 244 
Roding, White, 89, 139”, 161, 169, 
185, 201; and see Cammass Hall; 
Mascallsbury 
Roe, Chas., 240n 
Roger, priest of Latton, 194 
Roger (fl. 1086: three of the name), 198, 
215, 224 
Roger of Stifford, see Kentish 
Rokesburgh, see Roxburgh 


Rolf: 
Meliora, see Winchester 
Wm., 218 


Roman remains, 3, 14, 25, 35, 57, 113, 
1235) 025,603O-k es tOOs 1044 203) 
227, 241, 248 

Rome, pope of, 100; and see Celestine 
III; Lucius IT 

Romford, 3, 70 

brewery, 78 

coaches, 25, 38 

crematorium, 49 

fms., 85 

nonconf., 53 

poor relief, 86 

postal svces., 38 

rly., 4, 25, 38, 58, 93, 105 
and see Gidea Park; Noak Hill 

Romford parl. constituency, 41 

Rookwood, Ld., see Selwin-Ibbetson 


Roper: 
Hen., 83 
Jn 82 


Ropers, see Weald, South, mans. 
Ros: 
Emeline de, 118 
Jordan de, rector of Harlow, 144 
Ric. de, rector of Harlow, 144 
Rog. de, 118 
(or Taylor), Rog. de, 118 
Thomasine de, m. Wm. of Rouen, 118 
Rose: 
Edm., 217 
Gervase, abbot of Waltham, 212 


Rothwell, Wm., 138-9 
Rouen: 
Thomasine of, see Ros 
Wm. of, 118 
Roundell, Jn., 139 
Roxburgh (Rokesburgh): 
Isab., 216 
Wm. (fl. 1383), 216 
Wm. (fl. 1412), 216 
Wm. (fl. 1426), 189 
Roxwell, see Boyton Hall 
Royal Artillery, 69 
Royal Engineers, 69 
Royal Horse Guards, 29 
Roydon, 227-40, 228, 230 
agric., 234-7 
allotments, 231 
assarting, 219, 235 
barn, 240 
boundaries, 131, 227, 245 
brickmaking, 236 
bridges and ford, 229 
cage, 229, 238 
chars., 240 
ch., 227, 238-40 
clubs and socs., 231 
coach svces., 229 
commons, 229, 231, 235, 237 
conservation area, 229 
dom. bldgs., 231, 236 
Allen’s Row, 231 
Baldwins, 234 
Barry Cott., 231 
Beaumont Hall, 228 
Cambridge Ho., 231, 239” 
Church Ho., 239 
Didgemere Hall, 228 
Dower Ho., 231, 240 
Down Hall, 233 
Dowsett’s Ho., 231, 238 
High Street, 231 
Kingsmead, 228, 237 
Lightfoots, 231 
Lovedayes, 240 
Low Hill Rd., 228 
Merryweathers, 234 
Mount Pleasant (Fedsden), 228, 
231-2 
Mud Hall, 240 
Nether Hall, 233, pl. 40 
Nether Hall (Fm.), 233-4 
New Barns Fm., 227 
Old Bakery (Rushes Fm.), 231 
Old Ho., 231 
Plough Cott., 229 
Rosedale Cott., 231 
Roydon Bury, 228, 237 
Roydon Hall, 227, 232 
Roydon Lea, 239” 
Roydon (Stort) Lodge, 
231, 239N 
St. Anne’s, 231 
Skins Fm., 229, 231, 239 
Temple Roydon (Temple Fm.), 
227, 234 
Vic., 238 
Whitegates, 231 
dovecots, 236 
econ. hist., 234-7, 245 
educ., 239-40 
elec., 231 
fairs, 231 
fms.: 
Down Hall, 233 
East End, 236 
Moors, 237 
Old Ho., 236 
Roydon Lea, 236 
Skins (Skinners), 231, 236 
Temple Roydon, 234, 236 
field names, 235-6 
fields, open, 235 
fire, 236, 239 
fisheries, 235 
floods, 235 
gallows and tumbrel, 237 


228-9, 
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gas, 231, 236 
gravel digging, 234, 236 
graveyard, 229, 239 
Green, 229, 231, 238 
growth, 227-9 
Halls Green, 229, 234, 240 
hay carters, 236 
holiday homes, 229, 236 
hop growing, 236 
housing, 228-9, 236 
INC.» 220, 291235 
ind., 236-7 
Italian immigrants, 236 
Lammas lands, 235 
library, 231 
lighting, 231 
loc. govt., 237-8 
mans. and other estates, 232-4 
Baldwins, 215, 234 
Down Hall, 232-3, 235-6 
Merryweathers (Bedfords), 
236 
Nether Hall, 140, 224, 232-6, 244 
Reeves, 234 
Roydon Hall, 229, 231, 232-8, 
243 
Spurlings, 234 
Temple Roydon, 232, 234-8 
Winchester College estate, 232, 
234 
mkt. cross, 228 
marshes, 235, 238 
mills, 227, 229, 234-6 
moats, 232-3 
nursery gdns., 236 
offices, 237 
osier growing, 235 
par. council, 231, 235, 237-8 
pk., 235 
pillory, 237 
playing field, 231 
poor relief, 237-8 
Pop., 227, 234, 237 
postal svces., 229 
pound, 238 
prehist. rems., 227 
Prot. nonconf., 238-40 
pub. hos., 237 
Crusader (Temple), 229 
New Inn, 229 
Plough, 229 
White Hart, 229 
White Horse, 229 
rly., 227, 229, 232, 235 
rly. stn., 229, 236, pl. 46 
LeCtaea4 weno 
rector, see William (or Walter) 
rivs. and canal, 227, 229, 235 
roads, 197, 215,223,220 
Rom. Cathm., 239 
Rom. rems., 227 
Roydon Cross, 227-9, 240 
saffron growing, 236 
sch. bd., 240 
sewerage, 231 
stocks and whipping post, 229, 238 
streams, 227, 229 
tradesmen, 236 
Tylers Cross, 213, 227, 236 
vic., 238 es 
vicars and curates, 237-8 
and see Arnold, C.; Cawley; 
Day, W.; Kitchingman; Lay; 
Skingle, R.; Smith, B.; Wil- 
laston; Woking 
village hall, 231 
Vineyard (Vinegar hills), 236 
warehos., 236 
warren, 236 


234, 


water, 231 
woods, 234-5 
wkho., 238 


World’s End, 229 
worthies, 231-2 


Roydon Hamlet (Roydon Rothe), in 


Roydon, 227, 233, 236-7 
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Broadley common, 228, 
239-40 
commons, 228, 235-7 
Dobbs Weir, 228-9, 231, 235-6, 
239-40 
dom. bldgs.: 
Broadley Ho., 228 
Eagle Ho., 231 
Elmwood, 228 
Sibley’s Row, 228 
educ., 240 
field names, 235 
fields, open, 235 
fire, 239 
growth, 228 
housing, 228 
inc., 236 
loc. govt., 237 
nonconf., 239 
nursery gdns., 228, 236 
pop., 227 
postal svces., 229 
pub. hos., 229 
Black Swan, 229, 239 
Eagle, 231 
Fish and Eels, 229, 231 
Fox and Goose, 231 
Fox and Hounds, 231 
Green Man, 231 
residents’ assoc., 239 
timber yard, 236-7 
wharf, 231 
woods, 235 
Roydon Brick and Tile Works, 236 
Ruckholt, see Leyton 
Ruggles-Brise, Guy E., 200 
‘ruins’, 225 
Rushbrook, Hen. of, abbot of Bury St. 
Edmunds, 139 
Rushcliffe, Ld., see Betterton 
Russell: 
Alf., 39 
Eliz., see Howland 
Jn., 50 ’ 
Jn., duke of Bedford, 140 
Thos., 49-50 
Wriothesley, duke of Bedford, 140 
Russia, manufacturer from, 44 
Ryder, Jn., earl of Harrowby, 143 
Rye Hill, in Epping, 111 
Rye Hill (Herts.), 154 
Rye Meads (Herts.), 154 
Ryes, see Hatfield Broad Oak, mans. 
Ryge, Rog., 181 
Ryley, Jn., chaplain of Brentwood, 1to1 
Rys, Thos., 61 


235-7, 


Sackville, Wm., 100 
Sacombe (Herts.), 154 


Sadler: 
Jn., 60 
Magdalen, see Long 
Rog., 60, 68 


saffron growing, 174, 236 
Sainsbury, J., Ltd., 97 
St. Albans (Herts.): 
abbey of, 143 
bishops of, 13, 86, 145, 204 
brewers, 174 
St. Asaph, bp. of, see Horsley 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (Lond.), 9 
St. Calais, Wm. of, bp. of Durham, 
III, 208 
St. David’s, bp. of, see Horsley 
St. John: 
Joan, see Altham 
Oliver, 189 
St. Louis Park Mills Co., 67 
St. Margaret’s Gas Co., 231 
St. Mary Overy, in Southwark (Surr.), 
priory of, 217 
St. Osyth, priory, later abbey of, 75, 83, 
90, 97, 100-1 
St. Ouen Antiques, 169 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (Lond.), 13, 22, 
144 ; 
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canons, see Dungun; Horston; 
London, H. 
deans, see Boreham; Cary 
treasurer, see Banaster 
St. Thomas’s Hospital (Lond.), 213, 
216-19, 221 
St. Valéry (Somme, France) abbey of, 
170, 198, 202 
St. Vincent, earl of, see Jervis 
Saisselin (fl. 1086), 18, 20 
Salisbury, Wm., rector of Lt. Halling- 
bury, 130 
Salisbury, earls of, see Cecil 
saltpetre, mfr. of, 203 
Salvation Army, 53-4, 105, 156 
Samson, abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, 
135, 144 
sanctuary, 100 
Sandale, Jn. de, bp. of Winchester, 


234 
Sandeman, Geo. C., & Sons, 153 
Sanders, Phil., curate of Hutton, 103 
Sanderson: 

Jn., 167 

Jos., 167 
Sandervill, David of, see Flitwick 
Sanford: 

Jane, see Feake 

Thos., 243 
Santer, David, 105 
Santos, Emanuel Dias, 78, 82, 103 
Sarbir Developments, 176 
Savage, Jas., 102 
Savoy Hospital (Lond.), 5, 216, 219 
Saward, Edm., 164 
Sawbridgeworth, Jn. of, 173, 
Sawbridgeworth (Herts.), 113, 124-6, 

158, 161, 240, 242 

educ., 146 

mkt., 175 

post office, 163 

rly., 126, 241-2, 246 

residents, 137, 244 

sheep farmer, 246 

and see Pishiobury; Tednambury 
Sawtry: 

Joan, see Bollington 

Wm., 7 
Saxton, Jn., rector of Netteswell, 211 
Sayer, Ric., rector of Sheering, and his 

w., 248 

Scantlebury: 
Wm., 201 
Bros., 201 
Schieveen, N.V., Group, 67 
school boards, 34, 54-5, 73-4, 240 
School Ship Society, 59 
Schreiber Furniture, 153 
Scot, Jn. the, earl of Chester, see John 
Scotland, king of, see Bruce, R. 
Scotland, 23, 97, 224 
and see Dunkeld 
Scots Guards, 123 
Scott: 
Chas., vicar of Compton (Hants), 
234 
Geo., 200 
Rob., 234 
W. H. D., and his w., 168 
Wal., 200 
Wm. (d. 1491), 200 
Wm. (d. 1532), 200 
fam., 200 
Scroggs: 
Sir Wm. (d. 1683), 27, 80 
Wm. (fl. 1685), 80 
sculptors, see Cheere; Flaxman; Frink; 
Hepworth; Moore, H.; Moore, 


J. F.; Regnart 
Seabrooke: 
Chas., 38, 41 
Chas. H., 41 
Thos., 43 
fam., 51 
& Sons, 43-5 


Seally, Art. H. W., 51 
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Sealy see Cely 
Seare: 
[protcs es (03 
Mary, see Grantham 
Selborne (Hants), 140 
Selling (Kent), 60 
Selo Ltd., 96 
Selwin: 
(formerly Ibbetson), Chas. Ibbetson, 
168 
(formerly Ibbetson), Sir Jn. Ibbet- 
son, Bt., 168, 199, 203 
Jane, m. Jn. Caygill, 168 
Sir Thos., Bt., 182 
Wm., 138, 168, 182, 201 
Selwin-Ibbetson, Sir Hen., Bt., Ld. 
Rookwood, 168-9, 201, 204-6 
Serjeant, Wal., 6 
serjeanties, 18, 64, 118 
services, customary, 120, 141, 172-3, 
203, 209 
and see bourghselver; wardstaff; 
worksilver 
services, public, see electricity; gas; 
health services; sewerage; water 
Sewalds, see Harlow Anc. Par., mans. 
Sewall: 


Ric., 140 
Wm., 140 
fam., 140 


sewerage, 27, 46, 48-9, 98-9, 121, 135, 
154, 180, 208, 231, 242 

Seymour, Thos., Ld. Seymour, 19 

Shaa: 


Edm., 189 
Sir Jn., 189 
Thos., 189 
Shales: 
Anne, see Barrington 
Chas., 166-7 


Sheering, 137, 139, 168-9, 240-9, 241 

agric., 244-6 

barns, 243-4 

boundaries, 131, 137, 196, 240, 245 

bridges, 242, 247 

butts, 247 

chapel and chaplains, 248 

chars., 249 

ch., 247-9 

coaches and carriers, 242 

commons, 245, 249 

dom. bldgs., 241, 245 
Aylmers, 241, 244 
Chambers Fm., 242 
chaplain’s ho., 248 
Ch. Ho., 247-8 
Cowicks, 241-2 
Crown Ho., 242, 248 
Durrington Ho., 242-3 
Lamberts, 242 
mill ho., 246 
Newhouse Fm., 241-2 
Old Rect., 247-8, pl. 8 
Quickbury, 241, 244 
Rect., 247 
Sheering Hall, 241, 243 
Wheelers, 241-2 

dovecot, 245 

econ. hist., 244-6 


educ., 249 
elec., 242 
fms., 246 


Aylmers, 245 
Cowicks, 246 
Newhouse, 245 
Quickbury, 244, 246 
Sheering Hall, 246 
field names, 245 
fields, open, 244-5 
fires, 242, 246 
fisheries, 245-7 
gallows, 247 
gas, 242 
growth, 241-2 
hop growing, 246 
housing, 241-2, 245 
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inc., 241, 245 
ind., 241-2, 245-6, pl. 45 
loc. govt., 143, 246-7 
mans., 242-4 
Quickbury (Cowickbury), 203, 
243-7 
Sheering (Huttons, Aylmers), 244 
Sheering (Sheering Hall), 134, 
242-8 
marsh, 245 
mills, 203, 242, 245-6 
moats, 241-4, 248 
nonconf., 248-9 
nursery gdns., 246 
osier growing, 246 
par. council, 242 
pk., 243 
playing fields, 242 
poor relief, 247 
poorho., 247-8 
Pop., 240, 244 
pound, 245 
prehist. rems., 240-1 
pub. hos.: 
Cock, 242 
Crown, 242 
Queen’s Head, 242 
Rly., 242 
rly., 241-2 
rectors and curates, 247-9 
and see Brown, E.; Harpley; Hill, 
E.; Hinde; Hinton; Payne, S.; 
Sayer; Solme; Tutté; Ward, Jn.; 
Williams, H.; Withers 
rect., 247 
riv. and canal, 240, 242, 245 
roads, 197, 206, 242 
Rom. rems., 241, 248 
sewerage, 242 
stocks, 245 
streams, 240, 242 
village hall, 242 
war damage, 249 
warren, 245, 245”, 247 
water, 242 
woods, 244-5 
Shelley, Pet., and his w., 233 
Shell-Mex and B.P., 67 
Shenfield, 74, 77, 82, 101, 107-8 
cemetery, 100 
char., 109 
common, 99-100 
dom. bldgs. see Brentwood 
educ., 108 
growth, 91 
loc. govt., 99 
nonconf., 105 
rly., 91, 93 
rectors, 88, 101 
sewerage, 99 
Shenval Holdings, 153 
Sheppard, Ric., 151 
Sherborne: 
Edw., 234 
Justinian, 234 
Sherwill, Jn., rector of Lt. Hallingbury, 
129 
Sherwood, J. D., 27 
Shimpling, Thos. of, rector of Stansted 
Mountfitchet, 139 
Shiner, Chris. M., 72 
ships, training, 39, 45, 51, 59 
shipwreck, right of, 46, 69 
Shirewell, Hen. de, 27 
Shish: 
Jn. Archer, 29 
Rebecca, 29 
fam., 29 
Shoreditch (Lond.), 94 
Shorthorn Dairy Co., 78, 85 
Shotover Park, in Wheatley (Oxon.), 
8in 
Shrobbes: 
Rob. (fl. 1297), 164 
Rob. (fl. 1378), 164 
Shropshire, 60” 


Siberechts, Jan, artist, 807 
Sibley, Jos., 228 
Sideburgbroc, see Brook Street, 
Weald 
Sikhs, 54 
Silverlock: 
Jas., 28-9, 50 
fam., 28 
Silvester son of Sim., 
Simeon Trustees, 143 
Simon, rector of Latton, 194 
Simon son of Richard (fl. 1210), and his 
w. Gille, 18 
Simon son of Richard (fl. 1251), 18 
Simon son of William (or Walter), 234 
Simon, Silvester s. of, see Silvester 
Simons: 


in) 9; 


126, 129 


RoE 176 
Rog., 176 
Sims: 


Belmont, rector of Gt. Parndon, 222 
Mary Eliz., 149 
fam., 222 
Skeet, Fran. J. A., 183 
Skingle: 
Jn., 176 
Ric., vicar of Roydon, 237 
Skinner, Wm., 181 
Skrene: 
Eliz., see Arderne 
Jn., 189 
Slack, Bertha, 147 
Slade, Jn., and his w., 82 
Small, Jas., 183 
smallpox, 47 


Smidth, F. L., cement mfrs., 66-7 
Smith: 
Mrs. A. J., see Webb 


Brockett, vicar of Roydon, 238 

Chas., 96 

David, 104 

Dorothy, m. Jn. Smith Barry, 80 

(or Heriz), Erasmus (d. 1691), 80 

(or Heriz), Erasmus (d. 1707), 80 

Hugh, 75, 80-1, 86, 88 

Vo San GE 

Jane Lady, 64 

ucyanins sass 
Strange, 80 


Smith Stanley, Ld. 


Sam., 80-1, 86 
Wm. (fl. 1522), 211 
Wm., M.P., abolitionist, 219, 223-5 


Capt. (fl. 1777), 78 
Smith’s (Harlow), precision engineers, 
153 
Snell: 
Jas., and his w. 53 
Rob., vicar of Matching, 205 
Snow, Jn., 139 
soap, mfr. of, 59, 67 
Solme, Leonard, rector of Sheering, 
247-8 
Somer (Somner, Sumner, Sumpnour): 
Agnes, 9 
Jn. (fl. 1342), 9 
[pow (Gal aadaney)y, yates 
Jn. (d. by 1514), his w. and daus., 
Thos., sr. (fl. 1342), and his w., 9 
Mhoseitsco 
Thos. (AL 1609), 140 
Wm. (fl. 1406), 218 
Wm. (fl. 1536), 135 
Wm. (d. 1559), 144 
Wm. (d. 1623), 137 
fam., 0, 135, 218 
Somers Heath, see Aveley, mans. 
South Essex Waterworks Co., 4, 27, 43, 
49, 99, pl. 19 
South Hall, in Rainham, 8, 28 
South House, in Great Waltham, 188 
South Sea Company, 137, 243 
South West Essex technical college, 
Walthamstow, 158 
Southend-on-Sea, 25, 38, 58, 93 
Southend arterial road, 3, 17, 25, 37, 58 
Southill (Beds.), 61 
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Southwark (Surr.), see St. Mary Overy 
Southworth, Jn., 236 
Spence, Jn., 29 
Spencer: 
Sir Jn., and his w. Isab., 60 
Sir Wm., 60 
Spenser: 
Isab., w. of Wm., m. 3 ——Atkin- 
son, 8 
Wm., 8 
Spiller, Jn., 169 
Spiritualists, 105 
sport, 4, 7, 18, 39, 48-9, 95, 99, 107, 


135, 152, 155, 187-8, 197, 202, 
216 
Spranger, Edm., vicar of Harlow, 144 
Springham: 
Jn., 103-4 


Geyand Co. 153 
springs, water, 49, 74-5, 196 
Sprot (fl. 1066), 83 
Spurrier: 
Ric. 1207 
fam., 207 
stables, 4, 6, 78-9, 115, 117, E40, 190 
Stablex Ltd. 67 


Stacey: 

Frank, 178 

Gerald, 178 
Stacy, Ric., 137, 139 
Stafford: 

Alex., 133, 144-5, 148 


Anne de, see Woodstock 
Edm., earl of Stafford, 60, 126, 165 
Hen., duke of Buckingham, 112 
Humph., earl of Stafford, and duke 
of Buckingham, 165, 177 
Julian, 145, 148 
fam... 012 
Standard Oil of America, 67 
Standard Telecommunication Labora- 
tories, 153 
Standard Telephones and Cables, 153 
Standish, Ralph, 248 
Stane Street, 110, 113, 158-9, 161, 175 
Stanegrove Hill, in Latton and Harlow, 
IIa ss LOS LOL 
Stanes, Jeffrey, 170, 172 
Stanfield & Son, 44 
Stanford-le-Hope, 25, 48 
and see Hassenbrook 
Stanford Rivers, see Barwicks 
Stanley: 
Eliz., 239 
Jas. Smith, Ld. Strange, 80 
Jn. (d. 1589), 239 
Jn. (fl. 1604), 232, 236 
Lucy, see Smith 
Marg., ctss. of Richmond and Derby, 
231-2 
Stanstead Abbots (Herts.), 229, 235 
Stansted airport, 110 
Stansted Mountfitchet, 113, 161 
brickmaker, 176 
honor of, 118, 198 
rector, see Shimpling 
and see Thremhall 
Stapleford Abbots, see Battles Hall 
Stapleford Tawney, 188, 200 
Staundon, Wm. de, 5 = 
Staunton: 
Sir Jpes oS 
Jn. of, rector of Harlow, 133, 138, 
143-4 
Ralph of, 8 
Stavanger (Norway), 152 
Steam Ship Coal Owners’ Assoc., 57, 
67 
Stephen, King, 112, 165 
Stephens, Sam., 201 
Stepney (Mdx., later Lond.), see Mile 
End 
Stepney (Mdx., later Lond.), poor law 
union, 27, 34 
Steward: 
Jin. (él g's) re 7 
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Jn. (fl. 1411), 219 

Ric. (fl. 1467), 221 

Ric. (d. by 1494), 219 

fam., 219 
Stewards, see Parndon, Great, mans. 
Stewart, Jn., rector of Lt. Hallingbury, 

129 

Stifford: 

David of, see Tilbury 

Mic: of (i125) 5 255933 

Mic. of (fl. 1254), 28, 33 


his s. Jn., see Michael, Jn. 
Ralph of, rector, later vicar of 
Stifford, 33 


Rog. of, see Kentish 
Stifford, 24-35, 26 

agric., 30-1 
almshos., 32 
Ardale Community Home, 27, 34 
barns, 29-30 
brickmaking, 31 
bridge, 25, 30, 58, 68 
cement works, 66 
cemetery, 27 
chalk pits and quarries, 24, 31, 66 
chars., 35 
chs., 15, 25, 32-4, 51, 64, pl. 20 
coach and bus svees., 25 
commons, 25, 30-1 
detached part, 24 
dom. bldgs., 27 

Brickwall Fm., 25 

_ Buckles Fm., 25 
Chalk Pit Fm. (Sugarloaf Ho.), 25, 


29 
Clock Ho., 34 
Coney Hall, 25, 30 
Coppid Hall (Copped Ho.), 27 
Ford Place (Hobbes of Ford), 25, 
28-9 
Hill Fm., 25 
Horns Fm., 25 
Lovelands, 27 
Rect., 33 
Somers Heath ho., 9 
Stifford Clays, 25, 30 
Stifford (Warren) Fm., 25 
Stifford Hall, 25, 29 
Stifford (Europa) Lodge (Deanes 
or Sherwells), 27, pl. 20 
drainage, 30 
econ. hist., 30-1 
educ., 27, 34-5 
fms.: 
Brickwall, 29 
Buckles, 29 
Chalke Pity 205.31 
Copped Ho. (Coppid Hall), 29 
Ford Place, 29 
Horns, 29 
Stifford Clays, 29, 31 
Warren (Stifford), 30-1 
field names, 30-1, 35 
fire, 33 
floods, 30 
growth, 24-5, 27 
Heath, 30 
hotel, 27 
housing, 27, 34 
Ince ZO 
ind., 24-5, 29, 31, 34, 66 
Irish immigrants, Bi 
land in, 61, 63-4 
limekilns, 31 
loc. govt., 24, 31-2 


mans., 27-30, 40, 62 
Stifford ae Hall), 28-9, 
Sileae yy S) 
Stifford Clays (Clay Hall, Cleys), 
29-30, 32 


mkt. gdns., 31 
marshes, 30 

mills, 31 
orphanage, 27, 34 
osier beds, 30 

par. council, 27, 35 


place name, 25 
playing fields, 31 
poor relief, 32 
poorhos., 32 
pop., 24-5, 31 
post office, 27 
prehist. rems., 25 
Prot. nonconf., 34 
pub. ho., 27, 32 
rly., 25 
rect., 33 
rectors and curates, 14, 32-3, 35 
and see Hilliard; Hogarth, Jn. H.; 
Latham, D.; Palin; Perchehay; 
Potkin; Price, D.; Robertson; 
Stifford, Ralph of; Swinden; 
Talbot, Rob. 
riv., 24-5 
roads, 3, 25, 27, 37 
Rom. Cathm., 34 
Rom. rems., 25 
sch. bd., 34 
sewerage, 27, 49 
stocks, 32 
vicar, see Stifford, Ralph of 
ViC., 33 
warren, 25, 30-I 
water, 27 
wharf, 66 
woods, 30-1 
wkho., 3, 12, 32 
worthies, 27 
Stifford Brickworks, 31 
Stirling, Geo., vicar of Hatfield Broad 
Oak and of Matching, 163, 179, 
181-2, 205 
Stock: 
Hen., 34, 51 
Jn., and his w. Marg., 201 
Ralph, 201 
Stock Hall, see Matching, mans. 
stocks, 32, 46-7, 85, 98, 142, 179, 229, 
238, 245 
Stodey, Beatrice, m. Jn. Arundel (or 
Kirkby), 61 
Stondon Massey, 99 
Stonehouse: 
Sinjas., Bt. 172 
Rob., vicar of Childerditch, 23 
fam., 172 
Stonor: 
Anne, m. Adrian Fortescue, 5 
eS 
Stort, riv., 140, 186, 229 
bridges, 134, 207, 229, 242 
meadows and marshes, 120, 127, 131, 
209, 219, 225, 235, 245 
moilis. 131,187, 210, 225, 2275220 
navigation (canal), 110, 115, 131, 
WEVA, Titelo, Aneta, Ay Celgis 
229, 231, 242 
pollution, 208 
tributaries, 125, 158, 213, 227, 240 
Stortford, Nic. of, 171 
his s. Wm., 171 
Stortford, Bishop’s (Herts.), 116, 124, 
159 
boundary, 113 
coaches, 125, 163 
man., 116 
nonconf., 183, 206 
post office, 163 
aly<, 125, 003, 215, 224, 220, 242 
residents, 131, 158 
reyes 9125, 130, 1345) 101 197, 
204-5 
sewage works, 121 
Stortford, Bishop’s (Herts. and Essex), 
poor law union, 122, 129 
Strange, Ld., see Stanley 
Stratford, in West Ham, 39”, 43 
Stratford Langthorne abbey, 6, 8, 75, 


83, 86 
Stratton, Adam of, 126, 199, 244, 
246-7 


Streatham (Surr.), 140 


INDEX 


Strickland-Skailes, Frank, 170 
Strutt, Jn., 86 
Stukeley, Wm., 75 
Sturgeon, Jn., 97 
Such, Jos., 104 
Suffolk, 134 
and see Bury St. Edmunds; Haverhill; 
Ipswich; Yarmouth, Great 
Sullins: 
Hen., 176 
Pet. (fl. 1841), 176 
Pet. (fl. 1886), 176 
Sumner, see Somer 
Sumners, see Parndon, Great, mans. 
Sumpnour, see Somer 
Surrey, earls of, 199, 
Warenne 
Surrey, 70 
sheriff of, see Ralph (?son of Niel) 
and see Bermondsey; Kingston; St. 
Mary Overy; Streatham 
Sussex, earl of, see Radcliffe, R. 
Sussex, see Hastings; Hurstmonceux 
Castle; Lewes; Uppark 


243; and see 


Sutton: 
Chassur76 
Thos., 126 


Sutton, see Fleet Hall 
Swainston (I.W.), 166 
Swein of Essex, 5, 7, 18-20, 126, 180 
Swetman of Aveley, Wm. s. of, see 
William : 
Swift: 
Sir Fran., 240 
Jn., 239 
fam., 239 
Swinden, Sam., 
32-3 
Swinnerton, Thos., vicar of W. Thur- 
rock, 71 
Swire: 
Jn., 149 
Up, IK, nets 
Mrs., 138 
Sworder, Jn., 145, 148 
Symes, A. E., Ltd., 96 
Symonds: 
[frale,, Texte! 
Rob., 138 


rector of Stifford, 


Tagel, Jn., 197 
Takeley, 158, 161, 167, 170, 177-8, 
183 
Talbot: 
Ric., Ld. Talbot, 118 
Rob., rector of Stifford 32-3 
Tank Storage Co., 67 
Tany: 
Marg. de, see Margaret 
Ric. de (d. 1270), 188, 191 
Ric. de (fl. 1270), 188 
fam., 188 
Taper, Rob., 168-9, 173, 175, 181-2 
tarpaulin, mfr. of, 44 
‘Tasker: 
Helen, ctss. Tasker, 95, 103, 106-7 
15 (G5 tere) 
Tattle, Jn., 233 
Taunton, Chas., vicar of St. John the 
Baptist, Harlow, 145 
Taverner: 
Joan, m. Nic. More, 171 
jn e702 
Taylifers and Stewards, see Parndon, 
Great, mans. 
Taylor: 
C. M., and his w., 201 
Chas., 95 
Edw., 95 
Hen., 80 
Isaac, 95 
Jeffreys, 80 
Jn., vicar of Harlow, 144-5, 148-9 
Ralph, 103 
(or de Ros) Rog., 118 
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Wm., vicar of Aveley, 14 
Wn. (fl. 1672), 130 
Wm. (d. 1752), 83 
fam., 95 
ok, Teter! DY 5 oi) 
Tednambury, in Sawbridgeworth 
(Herts.), 115, 128 
Temple Roydon, see Roydon, mans. 
‘temples’, 167, 225 
Tendring, Wm., 63 
Tendrings, see Thurrock, West, mans. 
Terling, Jn., and his w. Christine, 
27 
Territorial Army, 95 
Teulon, S. S., 87-9 
textiles, mfr. of, 96, 128, 142, 175-6, 
220, 236 
Tey, Marks, rape in ch., 189 
Tham’, Gilb. de, 9 
Thames, riv., 1, 4, 11, 17, 24-5, 35, 43, 
45-6, 57-8, 64, 66, 68-9, pls. 10, 16 
Thames Board Mills, 59, 67 
Thames Case Ltd., 67 
Thames Matex, 67 
Thames Paper Co., 67 
Thames Water Authority 154 
works, 121 
Thaxted, 134, 161 
theatres, 39, 48-9, 53-4, 151-2 
Theobald: 
Chas., vicar of Grays Thurrock, 50, 
54 
Jas. (fl. 1754), 41-3, 47 
Jas. (d. 1871), 37, 41, 46, 50 
Jas. (d. 1894), M.P., 37, 41, 49, 51, 55 
Jane, 41 
(formerly Poole), Thos., 41, 43, 46 
Thermos Ltd., 96 
Theydon: 
Pet. of, 19 
Ralph of, 19 
Ric. of, and his w. Cecily, 19 
Theydon Garnon, 19, 136 
and see Coopersale House 
Theydon Grove ho., in Epping, 116 
Theydon Mount, 19 
thieves, jurisdiction over, 97 
Thirkel, (fl. 1788), 83 
Thomas son of Christine, 171 
Thomas, Maud dau. of, see Maud 
Thomas, Otes s. of, see Otes 
Thomlinson, Alice, 185 
Thompson: 
Fran., 229 
Jesse, 44 
Raymond F., toolmakers, 153 
Thorley (Herts.), 113, 115 
Thorndon, Hen. of, 19 
Thorndon Hall, see Horndon, West 
Thorndon park, 17, 19-20, 99 
and see Horndon, West 
Thornley: 
Isaac, 30 
Steph., 30 
fam., 30 
Thornwood, in North Weald Bassett, 
Dane 
Thremhall, in Stansted Mountfitchet, 
priory of, 175, 180 
Thresher (Throsscher), Jn., and his w., 
23 
Throckmorton, 
Rebecca, 217 
Thurgood fam., 192 
Thurman, Edw., rector of Gt. Halling- 
bury, 123 
Thurrock, Grays, 26, 35-56, 36 
agric., 41-2 
All Saints district, 37 
barges, 44-5 
Beach, 49 
boundaries, 35, 41 
brickmaking, 35, 37, 43-4 
bridges, 39, 42, 46 
burial bd., 49 
cemetery, 48-9 





and his w. 


Mic., 


‘Thurrock, Grays (cont.): 
chalk pits and quarries, 35, 37-8, 
40-1, 43-5, 66 
chars., 42, 51, 54, 56 
chs., 34, 35%, 47, 49-52, 54-5 
cinemas, 39 
civic hall, 39, 48-9 
clubs and socs., 39-40, 45 
coaches, 38 
convent, 40, 52, 55 
council offices, 48 
court ho., 42 
dom. bldgs., 38, 46, 51 
Belmont Castle, 37-8, pl. 10 
Bradleigh Ave., 39 
Clarence Rd., 39 
Dell, 38, 40 
Dutch Ho., 38, 44 
Duvals, 37-8, 51 
Echoes, 38 
Elms, 38, 43 
Farley, 48 
Grays Hall, 37-8, 41 
Ilford Ho. (vicarage), 50 
Lodge Lane, 39 
Reed Row, 38 
Sherfield Ho., 37, 41, 43 
Vic., 44, 50 
drainage, 46 
ducking stool, 46 
econ. hist., 41-5 
educ., 16, 34, 38, 53-6 
and see training ships 
elec., 48-9 
fairs, 42-3, 46 
fms., 41 
Duvals, 43 
Grays Hall, 41, 43 
Lodge, 41 
ferries, 25, 37-8, 45 
field name, 42 
fire svces., 48-9 
fires, 39, 46, 51-2 
fishery, 41 
floods, 46, 48 
gas, 48 
growth, 35, 37, 41, 44 
hawkers from London, 42 
health svces., 48 
hosp., 49 
hostel, 38 
housing, 37-8, 48 
Grays Hall estate, 37, 39 
L.C.C. estate, 48 
Lodge estate, 37, 53 
ind., 35, 37, 41, 43-4 
jetty, 43 
land in, 30, 61 
libraries, 39, 43-4, 48-9 
limekilns, 43, 45 
loc. bd., 35, 38, 47-8 
loc. govt., 35, 46-8 
iE, Ate, BC eis, Sih JOB, As—7, 
50-1, 59 
mkt., 42, 46 
mkt. ho. (town hall), 42, 47, 52 
mkt. place, 42 
marshes and sea defences, 41, 45-6 
migrant workers, 43 
mills, 42 
mus., 7, 42, 49 
pks.: 
private, 38 
pub., 41, 48-9 
parl. rep., 49 
pier, 38, 45 
Pinnock char. estate, 45 
police stn., 39 
poor relief, 32, 47, 86 
poorho., 47 
POp., 24, 35, 41, 43, 57, 91 
port, 35, 41, 45 
postal svces., 38 
prehist. rems., 35 
Prot. nonconf., 15, 34, 39, 42, 52-4 
pub. hos., 38-9, 44, 47 
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Anchor and Hope (George), 38, 51 
Bull, 38-9, 42 
Castle, 39 
Green Man (Man and Bell), 39 
King’s Arms, 39 
King’s Head, 51 
Queen’s hotel, 39 
Railway hotel, 39 
Rising Sun, 39 
Sailor's Return 
Wharf), 39 
Theobald Arms (Hoy), 39 
Victoria hotel, 44 
White Hart, 39 
pub. svces., 48 
tlys., 4, 25, 37-8, 43-4, 46, 58 
reading room, 44 
rect., 45, 49-50 
TIV., 35, 37-9, 44-5 
roads, 3, 25, 27, 35, 37, 39, 42-3, 58 
Rom. Cathm., 34, 40, 52, 54-5 
Rom. rems., 35 
sch. bd., 54-5 
sewerage, 37, 46, 48-9 
shops, 39, 44-5, 48 
Sikh temple, 54 ; 
sport, 39, 48-9 
stocks, 46-7 
theatres, 39, 49, 53-4 
town, 35, 37-9, 41, 43-4 
training ships, 39, 45, 51 
tramway, 43 
tunnels, 43, 58, 61 
urban district council, 35, 37, 42, 48-9 
vic., 49-50 
vicars and curates, 47, 50-1 
and see Adams, Jas.; Hasluck; Hele, 
G.; Hele, Hen.; Jones, D.; Max- 
well; Percy; Prince; Richards; 
Theobald, C.; Williams, Jn.; 
Wilson, M. 
war damage, 38, 52-3, 55 
warehos., 41, 44 
water, 43, 49, 99, pl. 19 
wharfs, 37, 41, 43-7 
woods, 41 
wkho., 47, 70 
worthies, 40 


(Jolly Sailor, 


Thurrock, Little, 35, 37, 39 


boundary, 41 
cemetery, 49 
detached part, 28 
drainage, 46 
eccl. par., 51 
hosp., 49 
land in, 62 
mans.: 
Thurrock, 28, 40, 59 
Torrells Hall, 64 
nonconf., 52 — 
Palmer’s college, 54 
pks., 49 
Pop., 35 
sewerage, 49 


Thurrock, West, 2, 57-74, pl. 16 


agric., 64-5 
barns, 59 
Beacon Hill, 57 
boundaries, 57-8 
breach, 60-1, 63-4, 68 
bridge, 3 
canal schemes, 58 
cement wks., 66-7, pl. 18 
chalk quarries, 57, 64, 66, pl. 17 
chapel, 61 
chars., 16, 71, 74 
chs., 57-8, 63, 69-74, pl. 16 
commons, 65, 68 
dom. bldgs., 58 
Bayhouse, 61-2 
Davy Down, 59 
Dove Ho. (Hunts. Fm.), 58 
Great (New) Place, 61 
High Ho. (Little Place), 61 
High Ho. (West Hall, Le Vine- 
yard), 58, 61, 65 
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Home F'm., 64 
Low Ho., 59 
Millwood Ho., 57 
Mitchells Fm., 62 
Parsonage Fm., 63 
‘Tunnel Ho. (Buntings, Bunten), 59 
Vic; 71 
West Hall (Stone Ho.), 32, 57, 59, 
61, 70 
West Thurrock man. ho., 61 
dovecot, 58-9 
drainage, 64-5, 68 
econ. hist., 64-7 
educ., 16, 73-4 
fair, 66 
fms., 57-8, 65, 68 
Bayhouse, 62, 65 
Davy Down, 64 
Dovehouse, 63 
Home (Torrells Hall), 63-4 
Mitchells, 62 
Parsonage, 60-1, 63 
Stone Ho., 60-1, 65 
Tunnel Ho., 60-1, 73 
ferry, 58, 69, 72 
field names, 62, 71, 73 
fields, open, 65 
fire, 69 
fisheries, 64 
floods, 60-1, 65, 67-8 
gallows, 69 
gravel pits, 57 
growth, 57 
housing, 57, 73 
ind., 4, 11, 57-9, 03575 72 
jetties, 58, 66-7 
loc. govt., 57, 68-70 
man. ways, 58 
mans. and other estates, 59-64 
Bayhouse, 61-3, 65 
Claverings, 61 
Coombs, 61 
Michelsland (Mitchells), 59, 62 
Purfleet, 5, 61, 63, 68-9 
Rectory, 62-3 
Tendrings, 62-3 
Torrells Hall (Home Fm.), 28, 33, 
Og a5, 7° 
West Thurrock (West Hall), 3, 
59-61, 62-5, 68-71 
mkt., 66 
marshes and sea defences, 30 n, 57-8, 
60-1, 63-5, 68, 71-2, pl. 16 
mills, 65 
nonconf., 15, 72-3 
osier beds, 65 
poor relief, 70, 86 
poorho., 70 
pop., 35, 57, 64 
power stn., 59, 67, 72 
prehist. rems., 57 
pub. hos., 70 
Blue Anchor, 59 
Boars Head, 59 
Fox and Goose, 59, 69 
Harrow, 59 
(Old) Ship, 59, 69 
Rising Sun, 59 
rly., 57, 68 
rect., 63, 70-1 
rectors and prebendaries, 70-1 
and see Bourgchier; Dungun; 
Fermbaud; Langton, W. 
roads, 3, 25, 57-9, 72 
and see Dartford Tunnel 
Rom. rems., 57 
sch. bd., 73-4 
sewerage, 48-9 
Stifford Hythe, 58, 66 
tradesmen, 70 
vic., 62-3, 70-1 
vicars and curates, 69-73 
and see Aucher; Dashwood; Foster, 
J.; Hayes, J.; Heberden; Leth- 
bridge; Morley, 'T.; Pead; Rey- 
nolds; Swinnerton 


vineyard, 60, 62 

war damage, 72 

warehos., 72 

wharfs, 66 

woods, 57, 62, 64-5 

wkho., 12-13, 32, 61, 69-70 

and see Purfleet 
Thurrock Chalk and Whiting Co., 67 
Thurrock urban district and borough: 


arms, 46 
civic hall, 48 
elec. wks., 49 
hosp., 49 


ind. estate, 44 
libraries, 48-9 
loc. govt., 48-9 
mkt., 42 
mus., 7, 42, 49 
pks. and playing fields, 4, 49 
places in, 1, 13,17, 24, 32, 35, 57, 
70 
redevelopment, 39 
sewerage, 46 
theatre, 39, 49 
wharf, 45 
Thurstan son of Wine, 135, 137 
Tiddeman, Edm. S., vicar of Childer- 
ditch, 23 
Tilbury: 
(or Stifford), David of, 28, 34 
Idony of, 20 
Joan of, w. of Jn., m. 2 Sir Wm. 
Vaughan, 20 
Jn. of, 20 
Ric. of, 20 
Rob. of (fl. 1232), 19 
Rob. of (fl. 1254), 20 
Rob. of (d. by 1291), 20 
Wm. of (d. 1303 or 1304), 20 
Wm. of (fl. 1337), 20 
fam., 19 
Tilbury, 44, 90 
docks, 55 
gas, 48 
mus., 49 
nonconf., 53 
rly., 4, 25, 38, 58 


sch., 55 
sewerage, 48-9 
Wap Ce 4s 


Tilbury, West, 19-20, 25, 35, 37-8, 49 
Tilewood, Jas., 33 
Till, Jn., 124 
Tillingham: 
Ric. of, 19 
Rob. of, 19 
Wm. of, 19 
Tillingham, see Childerditch, mans. 
timber and joinery, mfr. of, 44, 121, 
236-7, 246 
Tinney: 
Cay. 200 
Erk LOO 
Tipping: 
Ann, see Cheeke 
Sir Thos., Bt., 20” 
Titley, Jn., 189 
Todhunter: 
Benj., 213, 219, 221 
Edw. J., 221 
Jos., 213 
fam., 219, 222 
Toller, Jn., 62 
Tolleshunt D’Arcy, 170 
tollhouse, 79 


Tony: 
Ralph de, 198, 202 
fam., 198 
Torrell the naperer, 64 
Torrell: 
Anne, m. Hen. Josselyn, 64, 70 
Humph., 64 
Ric., 33” 
fam., 28, 64 


Torrells Hall, see Thurrock, Little, 
mans.; Thurrock, West, mans. 
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Tottenham (Lond.), 151 

Tower: 
Chas., chaplain of Brentwood, 98, 

101-2, 106, 108 

Chris. (d. 1810), 80-1, 83, 97 
Chriss Cor 
Chris. J. H., 79, 81, 87-8 
Chris. T. (d. 1867), 75, 80, 84, 86-7, 97 
Chris. T. (fl. 1946), 80, 90, 101 
Thos., 80-1, 89, 106-7 
Wm., 106 
fam., 78, 80-1 

tower blocks, 151, 153 

Town Hall Co. [Brentwood], 94 


*Townsend, Geo., 50 


Tracy, Nat., and his w. Marg., 217 

trade token, 66 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 180-2 
master, see Whewell 

Trinity House (Lond.), 58 

Trust Houses, 59 

Tubbs, Ralph, 151 


Tuke: 
Sir Brian, 80-2 
Geo., 80, 82 


tumbrel, right of, 237 
Tunnel Portland Cement Co., 66 
Turgis (fl. 1086), 136, 188 
Turkey, merchant trading with, 80 
Turnor: 
Art., 223-4 
Chas., 122, 224-5 
Dorothea, 224 
Edw. (fl. 1586), sr., 216 
Edw. (fl. 1586), jr., 216 
Sir Edw. (d. 1676), Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 117, 177, 
224, 227 
Sir Edw. (d. 1721), 117, 122, 124, 224 
Isab., m. 1 Geo. Ward, 2 Pet. de 
Groot, 224 
Martha, see Hanchet 
Maur., 216 
fam., 120 
turnpike roads, 75, 113, 134, 187, 242 
Turstin (fl. 1066), 215 
Tutté, Fran., rector of Sheering, and 
vicar of Henham, 248-9 
Twyford (Herts.), 113 
Tydeman, H. W., 105 
Tyrconnel, earls of, see Carpenter 
Tyrell: 
Sir Chas., 63 
Edw., 189 
Jn. (fl. 1411), 63 
Jn. (d. by 1439), 189 
Sir Jn. (d. by 1446), 189 
Sir Thos., 189 
fam., 31 
Tyser, Thos., 62” 


U.G. Glass Containers, 153 
Ugley, 170; and see Bollington Hall 
Ulf (fl. 1066), 215 
Ulmate of Ammonia Co., 44. 
Ulsi (fl. 1066), 5 
Ulstan (fl. 1066), 7 
Ulvric (fl. 1066), 199 
Ulwin (fl. 1066), 9 
Umfreville: 
D. E., 56 
fam., 56 
Unilever Ltd., 67 
United Reformed Church, 15, 52, 104, 
156, 183, 239 
Upminster, 3, 75, 83, 99 
crematorium, 49 
nonconf., 103-4 
rly., 4, 17, 25, 38, 58 
and see Brookland; Gaynes; Harold 
Court 
Uppark, in South Harting (Suss.), 66 
Upton, in West Ham, 103, 107 
Urswick: 
Anne, 170 
Sir Thos., 169-70 
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Vaizey fam., 5 
Vale, E. W., 176 
Valence: 
Aymer de, earl of Pembroke, 118, 243 
Mary de, 118 
Wm. de, earl of Pembroke, 118 
fam., 118 
Valognes: 
Christine de, 245 
Pet. de, 188, 191, 193, 215, 224, 242 
fam., 188 
Valton, Jn., 15, 73 
Van den Berghs & Jurgens, 59, 67 
Vandenanker: 
Cornelius, 60 
Sarah, w. of Cornelius, m. 2 Benj. 
Desborough, 60 
Vaughan: 
Joan, see Tilbury 
Sir Wm., 20 
Vellacott: 
Hes. 20 
Wm., 73 
fame 73 
Velizy Villacoublay (Seine et Oise, 
France), 152 
Vere: 
Aubrey de, earl of Oxford, sheriff of 
Essex, 40, 165, 180 
Jn. de, earl of Oxford, 198 
Rob. de, earl of Oxford (d. 1221), 
182, 184 
Rob. de, earl of Oxford (d. 1331), 198 
fam., 180 
Vergeous, Ric., 217 
Vicars, Hedley, 95 
Victoria, Queen, 222 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Lond.), 
REY PRI 
Vinegre, Ric., 217 
Viney, Jas., 30 
Vintner, Jn. the, see John 
vineyards, 60, 62, 65, 141, 236 
virgate, unusually large, 173 
Virly, Jn., chaplain of Housham Hall, 
in Matching, 200 
Volunteers, 95 


Wade, Jn., 145 

Wagg, Jn., 167 

waifs and strays, right of, 12, 46, 69 
Wake, Heathcote A., rector of Nettes- 


well, 211 
Wakering, Pet. of, 201 
Walden: 


Sir Alex. of (fl. 1377), 198 
Sir Alex. of (d. 1409), 198 
Alex. of (d. by 1419), 198 
And. de, 216 
Sir Humph. of (d. by 1314), 198, 224 
Sir Humph. of (d. 1331), 198, 216, 
224 
Sir Humph. of (d. by 1377), 198 
Jn. of (d. by 1409), 198 
Jn. of (d. 1419), 198 
Marg., m. Hen. Langley, 198 
Rog. of, 198 
Walden, Saffron, 134, 161, 246 
Waleran son of Ranulf, 5, 13 
Waleran, Jn. son of, see John 
Wales, princess of, see Charlotte 
Wales: 
rebellion (1402), 118 
and see St. David’s 
Waleys: 
Austin le, 189, 192 
Marg. le, m. 1 Wm. Carlton, 2 Jn. 
of Foxcote, 189 
Margery le, m. Jn. Malmayn, 189 
Maud le, see Roding 
Ric. le, 163 
fam., 163 
Walkern, barony of, 116 
Wall: 
Chas., Ltd., 43-4 
Ric., 136 


Wallace, Alf. Russel, naturalist, 40 
Wallbury (La Walle), in Great Hal- 
lingbury, later in Little Halling- 
bury, 112-13, 115, 117-21, 124, 176 
Waller: 
Humph., 90, 108 
(?Humph.), 16 
Wallis, (fl. 1788), 83 
Walter (fl. 1086), 126 
Walter, rector of Latton, 194 
Walter (or William), rector of Roydon, 
and his s. Sim., 234 
Walter of the mill, 246 
Walter, Ralph s. of, see Ralph 
Waltham Cross (Herts.), 146, 167 
Waltham, Great, 8”, 167 
and see ‘Blauchapelton’; 
South House 
Waltham Holy Cross 
Abbey), 69, 237, 246 
college, later priory and abbey, 75, 
80, 82, 84-6, 88, 201-2, 208-11, 
219, 225, 293, 938 
abbots, 77, 212, 235; and see Fuller; 
Rose 
liberty, 111 


Lawn Hall; 


(Waltham 


Waltham, hund., 111, 112, 143, 227 
Walthamstow, 151 
and see South West Essex technical 
college 


Walton (Wauton): 
Sir Jn. de (d. 1347), and his w., 232 
Sir Jn. (fl. 1347), and his w. Marg., 
232 
Sir Wm. (d. 1346), 60 
Sir Wm. (fl. 1346), 60 
Wm. (fl. 1390), 60 
Wanstead, 216 
Wanstead Ho. estate, 219, 232 
Warbeck, Perkin, 232 


Ward: 
Dudley H. J., 197 
Geo., 224 
Isab., see 'Turnor 
Jn., rector of Sheering, 248 
Jonathan, 108 
Thos. W., Ltd., 44 
Wm., 82 


wardstaff, custom of, 112, 173 


warehouses, 21, 41, 44, 72, 121, 142, 
152-3, 236 
Warenne: 


Jn. de, earl of Surrey, 62, 199 
Wm. de, earl of Surrey, 5, 9, 198-9, 
202, 243 
Warham: 
Isab., see Cely 
Rob., 7 
Warley, Great, 75, 83, 88, 99 
canal, 58 
cemetery, 100 
char., 90, 109 


Chi jee 

man., 28 
nonconf., 105 
sch., 89 

Warley Ho., ror 
wkho., 12, 22 


Warley, Little, 17, 19, 24, 48, 75, 91, 99 
ch.22 
inc., 20 
man., 82 
rector of, see Powell, W. 
Warley Camp (barracks), 91, 105 


beat Nat., 105 
Warren, Jn., vicar of Hatfield Broad 
Oak, 181, 183 


warrens, 25, 30-1, 119, 192, 236, 245” 
right of, 12, 85, 121, 176-7, 245, 247 
wars: 
Barons’ (1264-7), 138-9, 189, 199 
Civil (1642-8), 71, 117, 144, 175-7, 
189, 194, 211, 248 
Napoleonic, 43, 47 
of the Roses, 232-3 
Seven Years’, 45 
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Waterhouse, 


Weald Basset, 
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World, First, 44, 48, 51, 58, 66, 81, 
L7Sy VSlOy 230 Piss L7a Lo 

World, Second, 7, 37-9, 51-3, 55, 
72-3, 81, 104-5, 108, 119, 128, 
140-1, 143, 177, 191, 194, 197, 
206, 221, 225, 249 

and see rebellions 


Warwick, earls of, see Rich 
Waryn, Jn., 
waste, industrial, disposal of, 67 

water, 4, 19, 27, 43, 49, 99, 135, 154, 


181 


150; 205, 23, 
and see springs 
Thos., 
lingbury, 130 


242, pl. 19 


rector of Lt. Hal- 


Waterman’s, see Matching, mans. 
Watlington fam., 


200; and see Perry- 
Watlington 


Watson, Jn., 7 
Watt: 


Rob., sr., 
Rob., 


st., 244 
jr., 244 


Watton (Norf.), 52 
Waude, see Welde 
Wauton, see Walton 


Way: 
Eliz., 136 
Ric., 136 
Waylett: 


Jn. (d. by 1522), 212 

Jn. (fl. 1622), 233-4 

Marg., 233 

North, 
143-4, 206, 213, 223 

boundary, 131, 186 

man., 19, 138 

and see Paris Hall; 

‘Thornwood 


IlI—12, 140, 


Hastingwood; 


Weald, South and Brentwood, 74-109, 


76 


Weald, South, 74-90 


agric., 84-5 
almshos., 79, 86, 89-90, 107, pl. 39 
Ashwells street, 21 
assarting, 84 
barns, 78 
Bawds Hatch, 84 
Bishop’s Hatch, 84 
boundaries, 74, 77 
brickmaking, 85 
bridges, 74, 77 
chantry, 88 
chapels, 88 
chars., 86, 88-90 
?ch. ho., 77-8, 88 
chs., 75, 80, 84, 86-90, 98, 100 
clubs and socs., 79 
commons, 75, 84-5 
detached part, 90 
dom. bldgs.: 
Bawds (Beads) Hall, 82 
Bell House, 79 
Bishop’s Hall, 108 
Boyles Court, 83 
Brook Ho., 89 
Calcott Hall, 83 
Cooks Fm., 77 
Costed Hall, 83 
Costed man. ho., 83 
Coxtie Ho., 79 = 
Dytchleys, 78 
Frieze Hall (Frithstigele), 77-8 
Gents Fm., 77 
Gilstead Hall (Wealdside), 78, 89, 
102-3 
Great Ropers, 84, 90 
Halfway Ho., 79, 97 
Haylands, 79 
Hou Hatch, 78 
Hullets Fm., 78 
Hutchins Fm., 78 
Jewells (T ower Arms), 78-9, Bh 34 
Langtons, 77-8 
Lincolns, 77 
Lincolns Cott., 77 
Little Oakhurst, 79 
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Luptons, 78 
Mascalls, 77, 79 
Moat Ho. (Brook Hall, the Place), 
Brook St., 77, 83, 85 
Moat Ho., Crow Green Rd., 77-8 
Nunns, 78 
Oakhurst, 79 
Queen Mary chapel, 81 
Rochetts, 78, 80 
Rochetts Fm., 77 
St. Vincent’s, 78 
Serpents Hall, 89 
Vic., 86-7 
Weald Hall, 75, 78, 80-1, 87, pls. 
13, 14 
Weald Ho., 79 
Wealdcote Ho., 77-8 
Wealdside (Hoses), 78 
eccl. par., 88 
econ. hist., 84-5 
educ., 78- oF 87-9 
fms.: 
Boyles, 82-3 
Calcott Hall, 83, 85 
Dytchleys, 85 
Wealdside, 85 
field names, 85, 108 
fields, open, 84 
fires, 78, 83, 89 
forest, 84 
growth, 75 
hamlets, 85-6 
Hou Hatch, 84 
inc., 75, 77; 84-5, 87 
lakes, 75, 81 
libraries, 79 
loc. govt., 74, 80, 85-6, 99 
mans., 80-4 
Bawds (Downsells), 20, 61, 75, 
81-2, 85 
Boyles (Bowells, Cock a Bowells), 
75, 82-3, 97 
Calcott (Caldecot), 75, 80, 83-7 
Costed, 74-5, 80, 85, 90, 97-100 
Ropers (Brook Street, Mary 
Green), 775 83-4, 85 
South Weald, 75, 77, 80-6, 88-9, 
IOI 
Tillingham, see Childerditch 
mkt. gdns., 85 
mental hosp., 75, 79-80 
mills, 85 
moats, 77-8 
par. council, 100 
ponds and springs, 74—-5 
poor relief, 85-6, 98 
Pop., I, 35, 57; 75, 84 
post office, 79 
prehist. rems., 75 
Prot. nonconf., 74, 87, 103-5 
pub. hos.: 
Chequers, 79 
Crown, 79 
Golden Fleece, 79 
Horse and Groom, 79 
‘Tower Arms (Black Spread Eagle), 
79, pl. 34 
White Horse, 86 
pub. svces., 74, 99-100 
rect., 86 
rectors, 87 
remand home, 83 
roads, 74-5, 77, 79, 81 
Rom. Cathm., 74, 78-9, 102-3 
St. Vincent’s hamlet, 78 
sewerage, 99 
stocks, 85 
streams, 74, 77, 85 
Uplands hamlet, 85, 90 
vic., 86 
vicars, 86-7, 98, 101 
and see Baker, S.; Belli; Bridges; 
Coningsburgh; Fraser,  D.; 
Horsley; Lounde; Otway; Rath- 
band; Wollaston; Wood, T.; 
Woodroffe, T. 


warrens, 84 
Weald park, 74-5, 78, 80-1, 84, 99 
Wealdside, 75, 79, 84-5 
woods, 22, 74-5, 84 
wkho., 79, 85-6 
worthies, 80 
and see Bentley; Brook Street; Coxtie 
Green; Crow Green; Dodding- 
hurst List; Pilgrims Hatch 
Webb: 
Rob., 139 
Miss, m. A. J. Smith, 56 
Welbore, Mic., 202 
Welde (Waude): 
Jas., and his w. Alice, 140 
Wm. de, 140 
fam., 140 
Weldes, see Harlow Anc. Par., mans. 
Weldon, Jn., 218 
Welwyn (Herts.), 224 
Wenden, Great, 200 
Wendover, Pet. of, 201 
Wennington, 3, 5, 9, 12, 24, 69, 246 
curates, see Pattrick; Pead 
man., 9 
Noke Ho., 13, 70 
rector, see Norton, A. 
and see Noke; Yonges 
Wesley, Jn., Methodist, 73 
West Essex Militia, 69 
West Indies, 226 
merchant trading with, 224 
Negro servants from, 225, 227 
Western, Thos., chaplain of Brent- 
wood, 102 
Westminster (Lond.), diocese, 95 
Westminster (Mdx.), palace of, 235 
Westminster bank, 97 
Weston: 
Sir Jerome, 208, 210 
Sir Ric. (d. 1572), 208 
Sir Ric., earl of Portland (d. 1634), 
208 
Wetenhall (Wetnale): 
Geo., 119 
Thos., 119 
Wm. (d. 1457), 118-19 
Wm. (d. 1468), 119 
Wm. (fl. 1468), 119 
Weymouth, Ric., 95 
Whaddon Hall (Bucks.), 166 
Wheatley (Oxon.), see Shotover Park 
Wheeler, Jn. the, see John 
Whewell, Wm., master of Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge, 182 
whipping posts, 12, 193, 229, 238 
Whitbread: 
Sam. (d. 1796), 59, 61, 66, 72-3 
Sam. (d. 1815), 61 
Sam. (d. c. 1898), 74 
Wm. H., 63 
fam., 59, 61, 73 
Whitchurch, Jn. of, and his w. Marg., 
201 
White: 
Algernon Holt, 140 
Gilb., naturalist, 140 
Hen., 83 
J. Oliver, vicar of Latton, 194 
Jack, & Co., 246 
Jn-5 276 
R. Marsh, vicar of Aveley, 10, 14-15 
Ric., 1o1 
Thos. Holt (d. 1797), 140 
Thos. Holt (d. 1841), 140 
Whitechapel (Mdx., later Lond.), go 
poor law union, 90 
Whitehall Securities Corp., 67 
Whitehead (Whyted): 
Jn. (fl. 1314), 163 
Jn. (fl. 1766), 218 


fam., 163 
Whitley, Wm., 95 
Whitmore: 
pit Fran. HD. 'C., Bt, 29 
Geo., 62 
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Thos., 62 
Whos. D820 
Lady, 34 
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Agnes of, m. Wal. Geround, 215-16 
Baldwin of (fl. c. 1150), 215 
Baldwin of (d. 1263), 216-18 
Eliz. of, m. Taylifer of Winchester, 
215, 218 
Lucy of, m. Jn. Winchester, 215, 217 
Reynold of, 215 
Sir Ric. of, sheriff of Essex, 215 
Rog. of, 215 
Wm. of, 215 
fam., 215 
Whittaker, Jn. Carmichael, 149 
Whyted, see Whitehead 
Wicken Bonhunt, 19 
Wigg, Jas., 52 
Wight, Isle of, see Swainston 
Wilberforce, Wm., abolitionist, 224 
Wilcox, Thos., 105 
Wilder: 
Sir Fran., 64 
Lady, 63-4 
Wildman, Jn., 117 
Wilkinson: 
Hee 16 
He Coxs232 
Willan fam., 78 
Willaston, Jn., vicar of Roydon, 238 
William I, 18, 20, 118, 165, 170 
William II, 208 
William III, 123 
William (or Walter), rector of Roydon, 
and his s. Sim., 234 
William son of Edm., 217 
William son of Otes the goldsmith, 18 
William son of Richard, 188, 139” 
his dau., see Margaret 
William son of Swetman of Aveley, 5 
William, Passemer s. of, see Passemer 
William, Pet. s. of, see Peter 
William, Phil. son of, see Philip 
Williams: 
Herb., rector of Sheering, 248 
Jn., vicar of Grays Thurrock, 50 
Jostah Desi. 17 
Josiah D. jr., 171 
Rice, chaplain of Brentwood, 102 
Sanctuary, 171 
Wm., 49 
fam., 171 
Williams-Ellis, Clough, 138 
Willis: 
Jn., rector of Ingatestone, 103 
Roy, 105 
Wilson: 
Jn., rector of Lt. Hallingbury, 130 
Mat., vicar of Grays Thurrock, 47 
Thos., 104 
& Co., 95-7 
Wimbish, 232 
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Cath. of, m. Jn. atte Church, 218 
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Jn. of (d. by 1361), 218 
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Meliora of, m. Wm. Rolf, 218 
Ric. of, and his w. Joan, 218 
Taylifer, 218 
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Windsor (Berks.), park, 217 
Wine, Thurstan son of, see Thurstan 
Wingfield, Digby H., 29 
Wingfield-Baker: 
(formerly Wingfield), Ric., 27, 29, 34 
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fam., 34 
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Wm., and his w., 89-90, 108 
fam., 85 
Winser, J. J., 34, 53 
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Jas., 96 
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Wise, Edw., 145, 149 
Wiseman, Arabella Lady, see Hewett 
Witham, 159, 211; 
honor of, see Boulogne 
vicars, see Hales, E.; Newman, J. 
Withers, Steph., rector of Sheering, 
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Whlbert (fl. 1086), 9 
Wodeham: 
[pay BEKO) 
Mat., 139 
Raymond, 139 
Woking, Ric., vicar of Roydon, 2337 
Woleward: 
Rog., 164 
fam., 164 
Wollaston, Fran. J. H., vicar of S. 
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his w., 195 
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Wolsey, Thos., cardinal, 13, 82 
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Wood: 
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Hen. atte, 169 
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Ric. Thos., 16 

Thos., vicar of S. Weald, 87 

Woodfine, Ric., 96 
Woodford, 134, 208, 211 
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Tim., chaplain of Brentwood, vicar 
of S. Weald, 101-2 

Woods, Ric., 7 
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Why tks’ 
ch., 124 
dom. bldgs:.: 
Cobbs Fm., 115 
Old Forge, 115 
Parkgate Ho., 116 
Woodfold, 125 
Woodside Green Fm., 115 
iewin, ihe 
roads, 113, 125 
Woodstock: 

Anne, m. 1 Edmund de Stafford, 
earl of Stafford, 2 Sir Wm. 
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Eleanor of, see Bohun 

Thos. of, duke of Gloucester and earl 
of Buckingham, 60, 126, 165, 182 
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Eliz., queen of Edward IV, 60 
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Ric. (d. 1469), Earl Rivers, 60 

Ric. (d. 1491), Earl Rivers, 60 
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Woodyer, Hen., 144 
Woolnough, Mary Ann, 
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Woolston Hall, in Chigwell, 200 
Woolwich (Kent), 59, 69 
Woolworth, F. W. & Co., 97 
Wooton, Hen., rector of Lt. Parndon, 
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Wootton: 
Sir Edw., 61 
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Wootton (cont.): 


Nic., 61 
Ric., 61 
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Brook Street; Childerditch; Hal- 
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Rainham; Roydon; Stifford; Thur- 
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Wright: 
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w. Marg, 102 


Jn., of Brook Street (fl. 1602), 90, 108 
Jn., of Harlow (fl. 1616), 192 
Jn., of Harlow (fl. 1632), 233 


Jn., of Harlow (d. c. 1659), 145, 
148 

Jn., of S. Weald (fl. 1639), and his w. 
Ann, 102 

Laur., 80 


Sarah, 90 
fam., bankers, 77-8, 102 
potters, 192 
writs, return of, 85 
Writtle, 159, 165 
vicar, see Holmes 
Wyatt, Jas., 27 
Wykeham, Wm. of, bp. of Winchester, 
170 
Wynter: 
Eleanor, see Harleston 
Jn., 233 
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Yardley, Jn., vicar of Cranham, 
103 : 

Yarmouth, Great (Suff.), 96 

Ynge, Rog., 9 

Yonge, Jn., 88 

Yonges, in Wennington, 8 

York, duke of, see Langley, Edm. of 

York, dean of, see Andrews, R. 

Yorke, F. R. S., 151 

Yorkshire, 45 


Youth Hostels assoc., 156 


Zouche: 
Geo., 40 
Sir Jn., 40, 46 
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